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BOOK   I 
ENGLAND  TO   1485 

CHAPTER   I 
PRE-HISTORIC  AND   ROMAN   BRITAIN 

[to  449  A.D,] 

Skulls  are  harder  than  conaonanta,  and  races  lurk  when  languagOB 
■link  away. — Ruia.* 


THE  PRE-CELTIC   INHABITANTS 

The  history  of  Great  Britain  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  landing  of 
Cspsar's  l^ons  on  the  southern  shore  of  England,  but  the  researches  of  modern 
seholars  have  enabled  us  to  obtain  reasonably  certain  information  about  the 
peoples  who  inhabited  the  Islands  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Romans.  Ages 
ago.  when  England  and  Ireland  were  not  islands  but  were  attached  to  the 
European  continent,  they  were  inhabited  by  a  race  of  stunted  savages,  whom 
we  know  as  the  Palaeolithic  men  of  the  river-drift.  These  men  who  lived  in 
caves,  who  did  not  cultivate  the  soil,  and  who  used  stone  implements  of  the 
rudest  construction,  had  no  continuity,  as  far  as  can  be  traced,  with  any 
people  or  tribe  now  extant*  Ages  passed,  the  climate  of  the  country  became 
milaer,  and  tJie  land  which  constitutes  the  present  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
took  on  its  existing  insular  form.  With  this  change  in  the  configuration  of 
the  r^ion  appeared  a  new  race,  the  Neolithic  men.  They,  like  the  Palaeo- 
lithic men,  used  stone  implements,  but  of  a  much  more  perfect  make*  They 
possessed  flocks  of  domestic  animals,  and  wore  gamienta  made  from  cloth 
which  they  wove  from  thread  of  their  own  spinning.  They  were  probably 
the  builders  of  the  great  mounds  and  cromlechs  found  in  England  to-day, 
and  as  we  know  from  their  scattered  tombs  must  have  occupied  the  greater 

Kt  of  Britain.  They  were  short  but  well-built  men.  with  black  hair  and 
k  complexions.  From  the  striking  similarity  in  physical  characteristicB 
they  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  an  affinity  with  the  Iberian  race  which 
at  ohe  time  occupied  a  greater  part  of  western  Europe.  In  many  of  the  less 
settled  regions  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  are  still  found  short,  black- 
haired  people  whose  origin  was  undoubtedly  non-Aryan  and  pre-Celtic,  and 
who  are  thought  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Neolithic  inhabitants  of  the 

H.  W. — YOU  XVI  n.  B  1 
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islands.  The  evidence  of  the  burial-mounds  seems  to  prove  that  Neolithic 
England  was  later— just  how  much  later  no  one  knows — mvaded  and  partially 
subdued  bjr  a  race  of  tall,  round-headed  men  of  the  fair,  Finnish  type.  They 
probably  mtermarried  and  settled  peaceably  with  the  Neolithic  tribes  in 
many  parts  of  England,  and  when  overwhelmed  and  absorbed  by  the  first 
wave  of  the  Celtic  invaders,  had  apparently  obtained  a  considerable  degree 
of  civilisation.  No  less  an  authority  than  Professor  Huxley,  <^  however,  de^ 
dares  his  disbelief  in  ttie  infusion  of  this  latter  Finn-like  element  into  Britain, 
and  is  satisfied  that  before  the  coming  of  the  Celts  the  only  race  in  the  islands 
was  that  resembling  the  dark  Iberians  of  the  south.  ^ 

THE  COMINQ  OF  THE  CELTS 

It  is  a  long  time  ago  since  the  first  Celts  crossed  the  sea  to  settle  in  Britain. 
Nobody  knows  how  long,  and  the  guesses  which  have  been  made  as  to  the 
date  are  hardly  worth  recording.  And  when  they  did  come  the  inunigration 
was  not  all  over  in  one  year  or  even  in  one  century.  The  invasions  may, 
however,  be  grouped  into  two,  and  looked  at  as  made  by  peoples  of  both 
^ups  of  the  Celtic  family.  For,  as  the  Teutonic  nations  divide  themselves 
mto  High  Dutch,  Nether  Dutch,  and  Scandinavians,  so  the  Celtic  family,  so 
far  back  as  we  can  trace  it  into  the  darkness  of  antiquity,  consisted  of  two 
groups  or  branches  with  lin^istic  features  of  their  own  which  marked  them 
off  from  one  another.  To  the  one  belonged  the  ancestors  of  the  people  who 
speak  Gaelic  in  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Highlands  of  the  north,  a 
lanRuase  which  existed  also  in  Wales  and  Devon  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
probably  later.  The  national  name  which  the  members  of  this  group  have 
always  given  themselves,  so  far  as  one  knows,  is  that  of  Gaidhel,  pronounced 
and  spelled  in  English  Gael,  but  formerly  written  by  themselves  Goidel.  So, 
as  there  is  a  tendency  in  England  now  to  understand  by  the  word  Gael  the 
Gael  of  the  north  alone,  we  shall  speak  of  the  group  generally  as  Goidels  and 
Goidelic.  The  other  group  is  represented  in  point  of  speech  by  the  people 
of  Wales  and  the  Bretons;  formerly,  one  might  have  added  the  Welsh  of 
Cumbria,  and  till  the  last  century  some  of  those  of  Cornwall.  The  national 
name  of  those  speaking  these  dialects  was  that  of  Briton:  but,  since  that 
word  has  now  no  precise  meaning,  we  take  the  Welsh  form  of  it,  which  is 
Brvthon,  and  call  this  group  Brythons  and  Brythonic,  whenever  it  is  needful 
to  be  exact.  The  ancient  Gauls  must  also  be  classified  with  them,  since  the 
Brythons  may  be  regarded  as  Gauls  who  came  over  to  settle  in  Britain. 
Moreover,  the  language  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  south  of  the  Forth,  where 
English  now  prevails,  differed  probably  but  slightly  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
conauest  from  that  of  the  Gauls  of  the  Continent.  This  form  of  Celtic  after- 
wards spread  itself  in  time  among  the  Goidels  in  the  west  of  the  island ;  so 
that  the  later  Brythons  there  cannot  be  regarded  as  wholly  such  in  point  of 
blood,  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  them  being  probably  Goidels  using 
the  language  of  the  other  Celts.  Roughly  speaking,  nowever,  one  may  say 
that  the  whole  Celtic  family  was  made  up  of  two  branches  or  groups,  the 
Goidelic  group  and  the  Gallo-Brythonic  one;  and  as  Gaulish  is  long  since 
dead,  every  Celt  of  the  United  Kingdom  is,  so  far  as  language  is  concerned, 
either  a  Goidel  or  a  Brython.  ITie  Goidels  were  undoubtedly  the  first  Celts 
to  come  to  Britain,  as  tneir  geographical  position  to  the  west  and  north  of  the 
others  would  indicate,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  no  trace  of  them  on  the  Conti- 
nent can  now  be  identified.  They  had  probably  been  here  for  centuries  when 
the  Brythons,  or  Gauls,  came  and  drove  them  westward. 
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From  the  nature  of  the  case  the  first  Celtic  invaders,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Celts  of  the  Goidelic  branch,  were  those  who  had  most  to  do  with  the  aborig- 
ines, and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Brythons  ever  came  much  in  contact 
with  them.  So  when  they  adopted  Celtic  speech  and  Celtic  habits,  it  was 
thoee  of  the  Goidels  and  not  of  the  Brythons;  and,  looked  at  from  the  opposite 
point  of  view%  it  is  hardly  open  to  doubt  that  the  Goidelic  race  was  profoundly 
modified  in  many  respects  by  it^  absorption  and  assimilation  of  the  indigenous 
element.  It  is  here,  in  fact,  we  are  to  look  for  the  explanation  of  a  good  deal 
of  the  difference  of  speech  between  the  Welsh  and  the  Irish ^  not  to  mention 
that  the  study  of  the  skulls  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands, 

^f  their  physique  and  complexion,  has  convinced  anthropologists  that  we 
till  have  among  us  a  large  number  of  men  who  are  at  least  in  part  the  de- 

^Bcendants  of  non-Aryan  ancestors.^ 


BRITAIN   BEFORE  THE   ROMAN   CONQUEST 

The  population  of  the  whole  island  of  Britain  comprised  at  the  time  of 
Cssar's  mvasions  above  forty  trilies.  The  long  tract  of  land  to  the  south  of 
the  Severn  and  the  Thames  was  unequally  portioned  among  ten  nations, 
of  which  the  principal  w^ere  the  Cantii,  or  men  of  Kent;  the  Belgte,  or  inhal> 
itant^s  of  the  present  counties  of  Hampshire  and  Wilts;  and  the  Danmonii, 
who,  from  the  river  Exe,  had  gradually  extended  themselves  to  the  western 
promontory.  Across  the  arm  of  the  sea,  now  called  the  Bristol  Channel,  the 
most  powerful  was  the  tribe  of  the  Silures.  From  the  banks  of  the  Wye, 
their  original  seat,  they  had  carried  their  amis  to  the  Dee  and  the  ocean ;  and 
their  authority  was  aeknow^ledged  by  the  Ordovices  and  the  Dimette,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  northern  mountains,  and  of  the  western  district  of  Wales.  On 
the  east>em  coast  of  the  island,  between  tlie  Thames  and  the  Stour,  lay  the 
Ttinobantes,  whose  capital  was  London;  and  from  tlie  Stour  to  the  Humber 
gtretched  the  two  kindred  nations  of  the  Iceni,  called  Cenimagni  and  C^itanni. 
The  Duboni  and  Caluvellauni,  confederate  tribes  under  the  rule  of  Cassivel- 
launuSy  extended  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  from  the  Severn  to  the 
Trinobantes;  and  above  them  dwelt  the  Cornavii  and  several  clans  of  minor 
consequence.  The  Brigantes  were  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  British  nations. 
They  were  liounded  by  the  Hundier  on  the  south,  and  by  the  Tyne  on  the 
north ;  and  had  subdued  the  Vohintii  and  Sistuntii  of  the  western  coast.  To 
the  north  of  the  Brigantes  were  five  tribes,  known  by  the  general  appellation 
of  Xlasetfe:  and  licyond  these  wandered  amid  the  lakes  and  mountama  various 
elans,  among  the  most  warlike  of  which  were  the  Caledonians.^ 


Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Brito^ns 

We  do  not  get  a  very  high  idea  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Celtic 
Britain  from  the  wTi tings  of  Caesar, *^  and  it  is  very  likely  that  in  many  cases 
hb  information  and  inferences  were  erroneous.  The  domestic  life  of  the 
Biitains  was  primitive.  Their  dwellings  were  mere  circular  wigwams,  gen- 
erally  without  foundations.  Both  sexes  tattooed  their  bodies  with  woad. 
The  weight  of  recent  evidence  seems  to  incline  to  the  belief  that  polyandry, 
in  parte  of  the  island  at  least,  was  a  common  practice,  but  Ciesar^s  picture 
of  brothers,  or  fathers  and  sons  possessing  their  wives  in  cormnon  seems  to 
have  little  authority.  The  joint  family,  under  the  general  rule  or  directioQ 
of  aa  elective  head,  probably  in  most  cases  the  oldest  male  member  of  the  house, 
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was  apparently  the  social  and  political  unit.  By  the  family,  which  often 
was  large  enough  to  take  on  the  character  of  a  petty  tribe,  the  fields  were 
cultivated  in  common.  Between  the  various  family  groups  existed  a  definite 
and  generally  recognised  system  of  fines  as  compensation  for  injuries,  but 
there  was  no  central  authority  to  compel  their  acceptance,  and  redress  in  the 
last  resort  was  to  force  of  arms.  Various  influences,  of  which  military  con- 
quest was  probably  the  principal  one,  had  gradually  brought  about  a  general 
union  of  the  families  and  smaller  tribes,  mto  larger  but  loosely  organised 
political  bodies.  These  larger  tribes  were  continually  torn  by  internal  feuds 
and  by  almost  constant  warfare  with  their  neighbours.  Between  them  there 
seemed  to  be  an  entire  absence  of  race  feeling.  The  insular  position  which 
had  secured  them  from  the  constant  outside  pressure  to  which  the  continental 
peoples  were  subject  had  also  removed  the  most  powerful  influence  which 
might  have  made  for  unity  of  action  against  a  common  foe.  "There  is  not," 
says  Tacitus,^  "a  more  fortunate  circumstance  than  that  these  powerful 
nations  make  not  one  common  cause.  They  fight  separately  and  unsupported ; 
and  each  in  its  turn  is  compelled  to  bow  beneath  the  Roman  yoke." 

Each  tribe  was  ruled  by  a  chieftain  or  king,  who  appears  to  have  been 
partly  elective  and  partly  hereditary.  There  were  grades  and  ranks  of  kings 
apparently,  but  the  actual  authonW  of  even  the  greatest  was  small,  and 
deposition  of.  rulers  was  common.  Kingship  seems  not  to  have  been  based 
on  dynastic  succession,  but  to  have  belonged  rather  to  some  dominant  or 
powerful  family.  Among  the  members  of  each  tribe  there  were  minute  social 
grades  and  distinctions,  differing  materially  in  different  parts  of  the  island, 
and  we  hear  of  free  tenants,  of  bond  tenants,  and  of  dependants  who  were 
probably  little  above  the  pade  of  slaves.  Exactly  what  the  system  of  land- 
holding  among  them  was  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  but  while  cultivation 
in  common  was  the  rule,  some  lands  were  very  likely  owned  by  individuals 
and  not  by  families. 

The  civil  bond  among  the  Britons  as  among  the  continental  Celts  was  not 
strong,  and  the  tribal  meeting  had  throujgh  neglect  come  to  have  little 
political  importance.  Of  this  tendency  MerivaleJ/  says:  "To  the  retention  or 
loss  of  this  essential  element  of  an  automatons  tribe-community  the  difference 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  races  is  mainly  referable."  With 
this  entire  absence  of  a  legislative  body,  we  find  also  the  lack  of  a  system  of 
judicature  and  of  any  power  corresponding  to  that  of  police.  It  is  to  the 
institution  of  Druidism  that  we  must  look  for  the  agency  which  supplied  so 
many  of  the  organs  or  instruments  of  government  which  the  Britons  appar- 
ently lacked. « 

DRUIDISM 

The  religion  of  the  Britons  was  that  of  the  druids,  whether  it  had  been 
brought  by  them  from  Gaul,  as  is  the  more  natural  supposition,  or,  as  Ca*sar 
asserts,  had  been  invented  in  the  island  [is  still  a  matter  of  controversy].  The 
druids  worshipped,  under  different  appellations,  the  same  gods  as  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

[The  ancient  writers  tell  us  very  little  about  the  deities  and  religious 
beliefs  of  the  Britons,  but  they  probably  did  not  differ  in  any  great  particu- 
lar from  those  of  the  Gauls,  of  which  we  possess  considerable  knowledge.]  To 
the  superior  gods,  they  added,  like  other  polytheists,  a  multitude  of  local 
deities,  the  genii  of  the  woods,  rivers,  and  mountains.  Some  writers  have  held 
that  they  rejected  the  use  of  temples  through  a  sublime  notion  of  the  Divine 
immensity:  perhaps  the  absence  of  such  structures  may,  with  more  prob- 
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lability,  be  referred  to  their  want  of  architectural  skil!.    On  the  oak  they 

'looked  with  pecuUar  reverence.  This  monarch  of  the  forest,  from  its  strength 
and  durability,  was  considered  as  the  most  appropriate  emblem  of  the  Divinity. 
The  tree  and  it«  productions  were  deemed  holy :  to  its  trunk  was  bound  the 
victim  destined  for  slaughter;  and  of  its  leaves  were  formed  the  chaplet^s 
worn  at  the  time  of  sacrifice.  If  it  chanced  to  produce  the  mistletoe,  the 
whole  tribe  was  summoned:  two  white  heifers  were  immolated  under  its 
branches;  the  principal  druid  cut  the  sacred  plant  with  a  knife  of  gold;  and 
a  religioas  feast  terminated  the  ceremonies  of  the  day. 

The  druids  were  accustomed  to  dwell  at  a  distance  from  the  profane^  in 
huts  or  caverns,  amid  the  silence  and  gloom  of  the  forest.  There,  at  the  hours 
of  noon  or  midnight,  when  the  Deity  was  supjxjsed  to  honour  the  sacred 
spot  with  his  presence,  the  treml)Iing  votary  was  admitted  within  a  circle 

[of  lofty  oaks,  to  prefer  his  prayer,  and  listen  to  the  responses  of  the  minister* 

jIn  peace  they  offered  the  fruits  of  the  earth:  in  war  they  devoted  to  the  god 

fof  battles  the  spoils  of  the  enemy.  The  cattle  were  slaughtered  in  his  honour, 
and  a  pile  formed  of  the  rest  of  the  booty  was  consecrated  as  a  monument 
of  his  powerful  assistance.    But  in  the 

[  hour  of  danger  or  distress  human  sac- 
rifices were  deemed  the  most  effica- 
cious.    Impelled    by    a   superstition, 

>  which  steeled  all  the  feelings  of  hu- 

^manity,  the  officiating  priest  plunged 
his  dagger  into  the  breast  of  his  victim, 
whether  captive  or  malefactor;  and 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood 

;;Wue<l  from  the  wound,  and  the  con- 
sions  in  which  the  sufferer  expired. 
Bounced   the   future   happiness   or 

F«alatnity  of  his  country. 

To  the  veneration  which  the  British 

rdrulds  derived  from  their  sacerdotal 

|cfaaracter,  must  be  added  the  respect 
"lich    the    reputation    of  knowledge 

I  never  fails  to  extort  from  the  ignorant, 

|They  professed  to  be  the  depositaries 
>f  a  mysterious  science,  far  above  the 

[comprehension  of  the  vulgar:  and 
tlieir  schools  were  opened  to  none  but 
tlie  sons  of  illustrious  families.     Such 

[Was  their  fame,   that  the   druids  of 

[Gaul,  to  attain  the  perfection  of  the 

'istitute  [crossed  to  Britain]  to  study 

inder   their  British  brethren.     With 

bem,  as  with  similar  orders  of  priests 

inong  the  ancients,  a  long  course  of 

foreparatoiy  discipline   was  required: 

'im  we  are  told  that  many  had  the 

pilietice  to  spend  no  less  than  twenty 

yMrs  in  this  state  of  probation.    The  initiated  were  bound  to  the  most  in- 

iriolable  secrecy;  and,  that  the  profane  might  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  their 

doctrines,  the  use  of  letter's  was  prohil>ited,  and  each  precept  was  delivered 

ID  verse  by  the  teacher,  and  committed  to  memory  by  the  disciple. 
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Of  tenets  thus  anxiously  concealed,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  much 
should  be  distinctly  known:  the  following  particulars  have  been  collected 
from  the  few  notices  contained  in  the  ancient  historians,  compared  with  the 
doctrines  peculiar  to  the  bards.  The  druids  professed  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  nature,  the  power,  and  the  providence  of  the  Divinity;  with  the 
figure,  size,  formation,  and  final  destruction  of  the  earth ;  with  the  stars,  their 
position  and  motions,  and  their  supposed  influence  over  human  affairs.  They 
practised  the  art  of  divination.  Three  of  their  ancient  astrologers  were  able, 
it  is  said,  to  foretell  whatever  should  happen  before  the  day  of  doom ;  and  their 
skill  in  magic  was  so  great^  that,  according  to  Pliny,^  the  Persians  themselves 
might  be  thought  to  be  their  disciples.  To  medicine  also  they  had  pretensions : 
but  their  knowledge  was  principally  confined  to  the  use  of  the  mistletoe, 
vervain,  savin,  and  trefoil ;  and  even  the  efficacy  of  these  simples  was  attributed 
not  to  the  nature  of  the  plants,  but  to  the  influence  of  prayers  and  incanta- 
tions. The  great  objects  of  the  order  were,  according  to  themselves,  "to 
reform  morals,  to  secure  peace,  and  to  encourage  goodness :''  and  the  following 
lesson,  which  they  inculcated  to  the  people,  was  certainly  conducive  to  those 
ends :  "  The  three  first  principles  of  wisdom  are,  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God, 
concern  for  the  good  of  man,  and  fortitude  under  the  accidents  of  life. "  They 
also  taught  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul ;  but  to  this  dogma  they  added 
the  absurd  fiction  of  metempsychosis.  It  was  to  this  doctrine  that  the 
Romans  attributed  that  contempt  of  death  which  was  so  conspicuous  in  the 
Celtic  nations.  The  druids  acquired  and  exercised  the  most  absolute  do- 
minion over  the  minds  of  their  countrymen.  In  public  and  private  delib- 
erations of  any  moment,  their  opinion  was  always  asked,  and  was  generally 
obeyed.  By  their  authority  peace  was  preserved ;  in  their  presence  passion 
and  revenge  were  silenced:  and  at  their  mandate  contending  armies  con- 
sented to  sheath  their  swords.  Civil  controversies  were  submitted  to  their 
decision ;  and  the  punishment  of  crimes  was  reserved  to  their  justice.  Religion 
supplied  them  with  the  power  of  enforcing  submission.  Disobedience  was 
followed  by  exconmiunication :  and  from  that  instant  the  culprit  was  ban- 
ished from  their  sacrifices,  cut  off  from  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  stigma- 
tised as  a  disgrace  to  his  family  and  country.  As  the  druids  delivered  their 
instructions  in  verse,  they  must  have  had  some  notion  of  poetry,  and  we  find 
among  them  a  particular  class  distinguished  by  the  title  of  bards.  The  bard 
was  a  musician  as  well  as  a  poet :  and  he  constantly  accompanied  his  voice 
with  his  harp.  Every  chieftain  retained  one  or  more  of  them  in  his  service, 
who  attended  him  in  his  hall ;  eulogised  his  bounty  and  his  valour ;  and  sane 
the  praises  and  the  history  of  their  country.  He  accompanied  the  chief  and 
his  clan  to  the  field  of  battle ;  to  the  sound  of  his  harp  they  marched  against  the 
enemy ;  and  in  the  heat  of  the  contest  animated  themselves  with  the  hope  that 
their  actions  would  be  renowned  in  song,  and  transmitted  to  the  admiration 
of  their  posterity.^ 

EARLY  VISITORS  TO   BRITAIN 

It  is  not  until  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ — in 
the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great — that  the  Greek  world  acquired  its  first  actual 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  islands  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  Adven- 
turous Carthaginian  mariners  had  long  before  this  passed  out  through  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  and  established  a  trade  in  tin  not  only  with  Spain  and  Gaul, 
but  with  the  Cassiterides,^  the  islands  off  the  northwestern  coast  of  the 

P  There  has  been  considerable  discussion  in  regard  to  the  identification  of  the  Cassiterides, 
but  the  view  here  expressed  is  now  the  generally  accepted  one.    Elton  0  and  Rhys,«  two  of 
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Spanish  peninsula,  which  Herodotus,*  writing  in  the  fifth  century  ex.,  already 
knew  as  "  the  tin  ishmds  from  whence  our  tin  comes/'  It  is  quite  likely  that 
yme  of  these  southern  adventurers  visited  Britain,  but  we  have  no  authentic 
Bcord  of  such  voyages,  and  the  belief  of  some  lat^r  Roman  writers  that  the 
rtha^inians  worked  tin  mines  in  Britain  must  be  considered  unfounded. 
It  was  some  time  in  the  fourth  century  that  one  of  the  Scipios  of  Rome  visited 
the  Greek  colonies  of  Marseilles  (Maasilia)  and  Narbonne  (Narbo  Martius)  to 
see  if  trade  could  not  be  established  with  the  region  beyond  southern  Gaul 
in  order  to  compete  with  the  Carthaginians,  Nothing  was  apparently  done 
to  start  such  an  imdertaking  at  that  time.  The  idea,  however,  had  evidently 
taken  hold  of  the  merchants  of  Marseilles,  whether  it  was  suggested  by  the 
Roman  or  not,  and  some  time  about  the  middle  of  the  same  century— we  do 
jiot  know  the  exact  date — an  expedition  was  fitted  out  in  that  city,  and  placed 
[  command  of  Pytheas,  a  Greek  mathematician  and  astronomer  of  eminence, 
rhose  travels  and  discoveries  have  won  for  him  the  title  of  "  the  Humboldt 
if  Antiquity/' 

P>nlieas  and  his  fellownJiscoverers,  taking  ship  at  Marseilles,  sailed  around 
Spain  and  thence  up  the  Gallic  coast  to  Bnttany.  Croasing  to  the  Kentish 
shore  he  skirted  the  southern  and  eastern  shore  of  Britain  as  far  as  the  Thames. 
From  there  he  crossed  the  North  Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  rounded 
Jutland  and  proceeded  as  far  apparently  as  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula.  Thence 
^coasting  the  shores  of  Non^-ay  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  he  recrossed  the  North  Sea 
the  She t lands  and  northern  Scotland,  again  traversed  the  British  coast 
Brittany,  and  leaving  his  ship  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  travelled  over- 
ad  across  Gaul  to  Marseilles.  The  fragmentary  character  of  the  wTitin^s 
of  Pytheas  which  have  come  dovm  to  us  have  thrown  some  doubt  on  his 
Toyage  from  Britain  to  the  East,  but  his  relation  of  what  he  saw  in  Britain 
'  ras  80  circumstantially  correct  as  to  lead  to  its  general  acceptance  by  recent 
'writers.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  visited  Ireland,  the  very  existence  of 
which  was  apparently  unknown  to  him, 

Pytheas  reached  Britain  in  the  early  summer  and  noted  the  luxurious 
wheat-fields.  It  interested  him  to  see  that  the  farmers  gathered  the  sheaves 
into  great  bams  for  threshing.  The  cloudy,  foggy  weather  of  Britain  made 
it  impossible  to  thresh  on  roofless  threshing  floors,  such  as  were  used  in  the 
sunny  Mediterranean  countries.  He  told  also  of  a  drink  made  of  wheat  and 
honey — the  mead  or  metheglin  of  modern  times— antl  he  is  probably  also  the 
earliest  authority  for  a  description  of  British  beer — ^the  cidmi  of  the  Irish, 
and  cwrw  of  the  Welsh.  In  the  fragments  of  his  writings  which  remain  we 
find  no  mention  of  an  established  tin  trade  with  the  Continent,  nor,  indeed, 
any  mention  of  tin  at  all.  But  Elton,  who  has  devoted  the  most  careful 
l^resiearch  to  this  point,  thinks  that  he  undoubtedly  learned  something  about 
lie  production  of  tin,  which  wa.s  apparently  the  chief  object  of  the  voyage. 
^He  was  probably,^'  concludes  El  ton,  £^  '*the  originator  of  that  commerce 
in  the  tnet.al  which  was  established  soon  after  this  time  on  the  route  between 
Mar^illes  and  the  Straits  of  Dover."  Most  of  the  ancient  British  coins. 
,  the  earliest  of  which  are  supfiosed  to  date  from  about  200  n.c,,  are  modelled 
I  Greek  money  current  in  Marseilles  in  the  lifetime  of  Pytheas.  This  would 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  by  that  dat^  {area  200  B.C.),  at  any  rate,  a 

!  lbf«tilO0l  authorities  on  the  earlv  history  of  Britain,  agree  in  this  eonc]\ision.  Ramsay* 
mkym:  ***niey  have  sometimei!*  on  the  authority  of  Featus  Avienus,*  a  writer  of  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  been  identified  with  the  Scilly  Islands  on  the  Cornish  c»aast*  But  the 
liidbr  auUiorities — Posidoniu^  (bom  circa  135  n.c.)',  as  quoted  by  Strabo,«  Diodorua  Siculus  *" 

?witii  50  Bx.),  and  Plinv  «*  (died  79  a. i>.)— distinctly  connect  the  tin  islands  with  the  coast 
Hie  Iberian  peninsula/'] 
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regular  trade  had  become  well  established  and  the  commercial  ideas  on^ 
methods  of  Southern  Europe  generally  adopted, 

Pytheas  returned  to  Marseilles,  and  there  published  an  accoimt  of  his 
voyages.  It  was  probably  in  the  form  of  a  diary  recording  his  observations 
and  progress  as  he  journeyed  from  place  to  place.  The  work  itself  has  beei^ 
lost,  and  all  we  possess  of  it  consists  of  passages  quoted  by  later  writers^ 
Upon  his  discoveries  were  subsequently  based  so  many  romances  and  volumes 
of  imaginary  travel,  with  which  his  narrative  became  confused  in  the  public 
mind,  that  he  was  for  j^ome  time  discredited,  but  the  real  value  of  his  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  civilisation  has  been  duly  recognised  in  modern 
times* 

Pytheas,  we  have  said,  apparently  knew  nothing  of  the  existence  of  Ireland|^ 
nor  indeed  have  we  any  knowledge  of  the  identity  of  the  first  voyager  to  se^B 
it-s  shores,  yet  it  could  not  have  remained  long  unknown  once  eonununication 
with  Britam  was  established*  The  earliest  mention  of  it,  however,  is  found 
in  an  anonymous  Greek  treatise  known  as  the  Book  of  the  World,^  long 
erroneously  attributed  to  Aristotle,  but  now  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
written  as  late  as  250  B.C. — seventy  years  or  more  after  his  death.    Here, 

too,  we  find  the  fonn  of  the  later  names 
"Britain'*  and  "Albiom''  "La  the  Ocean/' 
reads  the  passage,  "  are  two  islands  of  great 
Bize,  Albion  and  lerne,  called  the  Bretannic 
Isles,  lying  beyond  the  Celti." 

About  two  centuries  after  the  visit  of 
Pytheas,  another  distinguished  Greek^  the 
geographer  Posidonius  the  Stoic,  under 
whom  Cicero  studied  at  Rhodes,  journeyed 
extensivel}'  throughout  northern  and  north- 
western Europe,  and  crossed  the  English 
Channel  to  Cornwallj  which  he  called  "  Bele- 
rion  '■  or  '*  Belerium."  His  writings,  like  those 
of  Pytheas,  have  been  lost  in  the  original, 
but  several  passages  of  length  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  works  of  Diodorus  Siculus,'' 
who  wrote  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  cen^^| 
tury  before  Christ.  In  the^e  extracts  Posi-" 
donius  gives  us  an  interesting  picture  of 
Celtic  Britain,  whose  inhabitants  from  fre- 
quent intercom-se  with  Gallic  merchants,  he 
tetis  us,  had  obtained  a  considerable  degree 
of  civilisation.  He  describes  the  methods 
employed  in  mining  and  smelting  the  tin, 
which  was  not  found  on  the  surface,  but 
had  to  be  dug  from  the  rocky  earth*  Like 
Pytheas,  Posidonius  t^ells  us  his  observations 
of  the  harvesting  of  the  Britons,  which  from 
the  greater  primitiveness  of  the  methods  em- 

f}loyed  would  seem  to  have  applied  to  an  in- 
and  region  more  remote  from  the  Kentish 
coast  of  which  his  predecessor  evidently  wrote. 
Intercourse  with  the  nations  to  the  southward,  at  any  rate,  taught  the 
Britons  many  of  the  art«  of  civilisation.    Their  mine^  were  worked  to  greater 
advantage,  and  the  tin  export  became  large.    The  natives  cast  their  tin 
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ito  square  blocks  and  conveyed  it  to  some  common  place  of  deposit  on  the 

^ecmthem  coast,  erroneously  supposed  by  maoy  early  writers  to  have  been 

the  Isle  of  Wight.    Thence  it  was  carried  by  Gallic  traders  to  the  mouths 

of  the  Seine,  the  Loire  or  the  Garonne,  and  by  river-routes  and  pack-horses 

to  Narbonne  or  Marseilles.     Strabo7  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 

from  the  Mediterranean  ports  it  was  conveyed  by  traders  to  lodia  and  the 

far  East,<»    In  return  for  this  metal,  so  highly  prissed  by  the  ancient  nations, 

.the  Britons  received  articks  of  inferior  vahie  to  the  importers,  but  of  Iiigh 

^estimation  to  an  uncivilised  people;  salt  for  the  preservation  of  provisions, 

irthenware  for  domestic  use,  and  brass  for  the  manufacture  of  arms  and 

■ornaments. 

The  enterprise  of  the  foreigners  (quickened  the  industry'  of  the  natives. 
Tin  had  originally  formed  the  sole  article  of  their  conunerce;  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  tin  wiis  soon  added  that  of  hides,  which  were  procured  in  immense 
pDunibers  from  the  tribes  in  the  iiiterior;  lead  was  next  extracted  from  veins 
topen  to  the  day;  and  then  followed  a  njost  valuable  acquisition,  the  discovery 
jftnd  use  of  iron.     But  report  had  exaggerated  the  productions  of  the  country 
'far  beyond  their  real  value:  and  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  the  Romans 
flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  conquering  an  island  of  which  the 
liores  abounded  with  pearls,  and  the  soil  with  ores  of  the  more  precious 
netals.    Their  avarice  w^as,  however,  defeated.     Of  gold  or  silver  not  the 
smallest  trace  was  discovered ;  nor  w^re  the  British  pearls  of  a  size  or  colour 
which  could  reward  the  labour  of  the  collector.     Yet  the  invasion  produced 
one  advantage  to  the  natives.    They  sought  and  at  last  discovered  ores  of 
the  very  metals  after  which  Roman  avarice  had  so  anxiously  Init  fruitlessly 
liDquired:  and  the  British  exports,  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
locMiiprised,  if  we  may  credit  Tacitus,  corn  and  cattle,  gold  and  silver,  tin, 
'  aad  iron,  skius^  slaves,  and  dogs* 


CMSSAH's  riA^ASTONS   OF  BRITAIN 

It  is  to  the  pen  of  a  Roman  general  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  first 

laoquaintance  with  the  history  of  Britain.     Julius  Ciesar,  in  the  short  space 

usi  ttree  years,  had  conducted  his  victorious  legions  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps 

[io  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine>     From  the  coast  of  the  Morini  he  could  descry  the 

bite  cliffs  of  the  neighbouring  island :  and  the  conqueror  of  Gau!  aspired  to  the 

glory  of  adding  Britain  to  the  dominions  of  Rome.    The  inability  or  refusal 

of  the  Gallic  mariners  to  acquaint  him  with  the  number  of  the  inhabitant-s, 

their  manner  of  warfare,  and  their  political  institutions;  and  the  prudence 

or  timidity  of  Volusenus,  who  had  been  sent  to  procure  information,  but 

returned  without  venturing  to  comnmnicate  with  the  natives,  served  only 

L|o  irritate  his  curiosity  and  to  inflame  his  ambition.     The  Britons,  by  lending 

Mid  to  his  enemies,  the  Veneti,  supplied  him  with  a  decent  pretext  for  hos- 

Tities;  and  on  the  26th  of  August,  m  the  fifty-fifth  year  before  the  Christian 

Ciesar  sailed  from  Calais,  with  the  infantry  of  two  legions.    To  cross  the 

it  was  only  the  work  of  a  few  hours :  but,  when  he  saw  the  opposite  heights 

[iwned  with  multitudes  of  armed  men,  he  altered  his  course,  and  steering 

DDg  the  shore,  cast  anchor  before  the  spot  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 

[town  of  Deal.    The  natives  carefully  followed  the  motions  of  the  Heet,  urging 

ithetr  hor8es  into  the  waves,  and,  by  their  gestures  and  shouts,  bidding  defiance 

no  the  invaders.    The  appearance  of  the  naked  l)arbarians,  and  a  superstitious 

^iear  of  offending  the  gods  of  this  unknown  world,  spread  a  temporary  alarm 
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among  the  Romans:  but  after  a  short  pause,  the  standard-bearer  of  the  tenth 
legion,  calling  on  his  conu'ades  to  follow  him,  leaped  with  his  eagle  into  the 
sea;  detachments  instantly  poured  from  the  nearest  boats;  the  beach,  after 
a  diort  struggle,  was  gained;  and  the  untaught  valour  of  the  natives  yielded 
to  the  arms  and  the  discipline  of  their  enemies. 

If  the  Romans  were  pre-eminent  in  the  art  of  war,  they  were  greatly 
deficient  in  nautical  science.  On  the  fourth  night  after  their  arrival,  the 
violence  of  the  wind  augmented  the  usual  swell  ofthe  waves  at  a  spring-tide; 
the  ships  that  had  been  hauled  on  shore  were  filled  with  water,  those  which 
rode  at  anchor  were  driven  out  to  sea;  and  a  squadron,  employed  to  bring 
the  cavalry  from  Gaul,  was  entirely  dispersed.  The  British  chieftains,  who 
had  come  to  the  camp  to  solicit  peace,  observed  the  consternation  excited  by 
these  untoward  events;  and,  having  retired  separately  imder  different  pre- 
texts, concealed  themselves,  with  their  forces,  in  the  neighbourmg  woods. 
Csesar  was  not  aware  of  their  design,  till  he  heard  that  the  seventn  legion, 
which  had  been  sent  out  to  forage,  was  surrounded  and  overwhelmed  by  a 
hostile  multitude.  The  timely  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  army  rescued  the  sur- 
vivors from  utter  destruction :  but  the  Britons,  steady  in  their  plan,  despatched 
messengers  to  the  neighbouring  tribes,  to  represent  the  small  number  of  the 
invaders,  and  inculcate  the  necessity  of  intimidating  future  adventurers  by 
exterminating  the  present.  A  general  assault  was  soon  made  on  the  Roman 
camp ;  and,  although  it  proved  unsuccessful,  it  taught  Csesar  to  reflect  on 
the  evident  dang.r  f  his  situation,  if  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  should 
interrupt  his  communication  with  Gaul,  and  confine  him,  during  the  winter, 
to  a  foreign  shore,  without  supplies  of  provisions.  To  save  his  reputation^ 
he  gladly  accepted  an  illusory  promise  of  submission  from  a  few  of  the  natives, 
and  hastened  back  with  his  army  to  Gaul,  after  a  short  absence  of  three  weeks. 
It  is  manifest  that  he  had  little  reason  to  boast  of  the  success  of  this  expedition ; 
and  on  that  account  he  affects  in  his  Commentaries  to  represent  it  as  under- 
taken for  the  sole  purpose  of  discovery.  But  at  Rome  it  was  hailed  as  the 
forerunner  of  the  most  splendid  victories ;  the  mere  invasion  of  Britain  was 
magnified  into  the  conquest  of  a  new  world;  and  a  thanksgiving  of  twenty 
days  was  decreed  by  the  senate  to  the  immortal  gods. 

The  ensuing  winter  was  spent  by  each  party  in  the  most  active  preparations. 
In  spring  the  Roman  army,  consisting  of  five  legions  and  two  thousand  cavalry, 
sailed  from  the  coast  of  Gaul  in  a  fleet  of  more  than  eight  hundred  ships.  At 
the  sight  of  this  immense  armament  stretching  across  the  channel,  the  britons 
retired  with  precipitation  to  the  woods;  and  the  invaders  landed  without 
opposition  on  the  very  same  spot  which  they  had  occupied  the  preceding  year. 
Csesar  immediately  marched  m  pursuit  of  the  natives,  but  was  recalled  the 
next  day  by  news  of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  his  fleet.  A  storm  had 
risen  in  the  night,  in  which  forty  vessels  were  totally  lost,  and  many  others 
driven  on  shore.  To  guard  against  similar  accidents,  he  ordered  the  remainder 
to  be  dragged  above  the  reach  of  the  tide,  and  to  be  surrounded  with  a  forti- 
fication ofearth.  In  this  laborious  task  ten  days  were  employed,  after  which 
the  invaders  resumed  their  march  towards  the  interior  of  tne  country.  Each 
day  was  marked  by  some  partial  rencounter,  in  which  the  natives  appear  to 
have  frequently  obtained  the  advantage.  It  was  their  policy  to  shun  a 
general  engagement.  Divided  into  small  bodies,  but  stationed  within  hail 
of  each  other,  they  watched  the  march  of  the  enemy,  cut  off  the  stragglers, 
and  diligently  improved  every  opportunity  of  annoyance.  Their  principal 
warriors,  who  fought  from  chariots,  extorted  by  their  skill  and  intrepidity 
the  applause  of  the  Romans.    On  the  most  rapid  descent,  or  the  very  brink 
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S)f  a  precipice,  they  guided  their  vehicles  with  as  much  safety  as  on  the  level 

[)lain.     No  danger  appalled  them.    They  drove  fearlessly  along  the  Roman 

line,  e-spied  every  opportunity  of  breaking  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  during 

tie  heat  of  the  action  would  run  along  the  pole,  leap  on  the  groundj  or  regain 

[their  seats,  as  the  events  of  the  moment  seemed  to  demand.     If  they  despaired 

of  success,  they  retired  with  rapidity;  if  they  were  pursued,  they  abandoned 

I  their  chariots,  and  with  their  pikes  resisted  on  foot  the  charge  of  the  cavalry. 

It  required  all  the  art  of  Ca?sar  to  inflict  any  serious  injur}'  on  so  active  a  foe. 

At  length  three  of  the  legions  with  all  the  cavalrj'  w^ere  sent  out  to  forage, 

and  their  apparent  disorder  invited  the  Britons  to  attack  them  with  their 

w*hole  force.     Descending  from  the  hills,  they  poured  through  everj^  opening, 

and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  eagles:  but  the  veterans  received  them  with 

C04ilness ;  the  cavalry  pursued  them  in  their  flight,  and  few  w^ere  able  to  regain 

the  mountains  and  w^oods.     Dispirited  by  this  check,  many  of  the  confederate 

itribes  retired  to  their  homes;  and  Cassivellaunus  (Cassibelan),  king  of  the 

^atuvellauni  (Cassi),  the  chief  of  the  allies,  w^as  left  to  support  the  whole 

[pressure  of  the  war. 

By  repeated  victories  over  his  neighbours,  Cassivellaunus  had  acquired 
high  renown  among  the  natives.  The  triljes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames 
had  in\nted  him  to  place  himself  at  their  hea^l;  and  his  conduct  during  the 
war  5*eems  to  have  justified  the  selection.  Deserted  by  his  confederates,  he 
1  into  his  own  territories,  that  he  might  place  the  Thames  between 
li  and  his  pursuers.     At  the  only  ford  he  ordered  sharp  stakes  to  be 

txed  in  the  bed  of  the  river;  lined  the  left  bank  with  palisades;  and  stationed 
behind  these  the  principal  part  of  his  army.  But  the  advance  of  the  Romans 
not  to  be  retarded  by  artificial  difficulties.  The  cavalry,  without  hesi- 
ion,  plunged  into  the  river ;  the  infantry  followecl,  though  the  water  reached 
their  shoulders;  and  the  Britons,  intimidated  by  the  intrepid  aspect  of  the 
ivaders,  fled  to  the  woods.  Such  is  the  account  of  this  transaction  which 
fhiis  been  given  bv  Caisar:  but  Polyasnus*'  attributes  his  svicccss  to  the  panic 
caused  by  the  sight  of  an  elephant.  At  the  approach  of  this  unknown  animal 
of  enormous  magnitude,  covered  with  scales  of  polished  steel,  and  carrying 
on  his  back  a  turret  filled  with  armed  men,  the  Britons  abandoned  their 
^defences,  and  sought  for  safety  by  a  precipitate  flight. 

The  king  of  the  Catuvellauni  was  not,  however,  discouraged.    To  impede 

the  progress  of  the  enemy,  he  laid  waste  his  own  territories.     By  his  orders 

^  the  habitations  wTre  burnt,,  the  cattle  tiriven  away,  and  the  provisions  de- 

jyed,  and,  as  the  Romans  marched  through  this  dest^rt,  C:issivellaunus 

with  four  thousand  chariots,  carefully  watched  all  their  motions. 

But  the  unfortunate  chieftain  had  to  contend,  not  only  with  the  foreign 

enemy,  but  also  with  the  jealousy  and  resentment  of  his  own  countrymen. 

He  had  fonnerly  subdued  the  Trinobantes,  a  contiguous  nation.     In  the 

itesti  their  king  Immanuentius  had  lieen  slain;  and  his  son  Mandubratius 

now  an  exile,  serving  in  the  anny  of  the  invaders.     The  Trinobantes 

[>ffenxl  to  submit  to  the  Romans,  on  condition  that  they  shoultl  be  governed 

by  the  son  of  Immanuentius ;  and  several  tribes,  which  bore  with  impatience 

"be  yoke  of  the  Catuvellauni,  following  their  example,  solicited  the  protection 

*of  Osesar.    By  these  he  w^as  conducted  to  the  capital  or  principal  fortress  of 

OmiveUaunus,  situated  on  the  spot  where  afterwards  Verulam  w^as  built, 

and  near  to  the  present  town  of  St.  Albans.     It  was  surrounded  with  a  ram- 

iMrf.  and  ilitch,  and  covered  on  every  side  by  extensive  marshes  and  forests. 

n  Ctpsar  admired  the  judgment  with  whicli  the  position  had  been  selected, 

aiid  the  art  with  which  it  was  fortified.     Its  defences,  however,  were  easily 
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forced  by  the  Romans ;  and  the  cattle  of  Cassivellaimus,  his  principal  treasure, 
became  the  prey  of  the  conguerors. 

The  British  king  still  waited  the  issue  of  his  plans  in  another  quarter.  He 
had  instructed  the  four  chieftains  of  Kent  to  assemble  their  forces,  assault 
the  Roman  camp,  and  set  fire  to  the  ships.  If  this  attempt  had  succeeded, 
the  Romans  would  have  been  involved  m  inextricable  difficulties.  But  the 
men  of  Kent  were  defeated ;  and  Cassivellaunus  condescended  to  sue  for  peace. 
Csesar,  who  feared  the  approach  of  the  equinox,  willinriv  prescribed  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  that  he  should  give  hostages,  shoma  live  in  amity  with 
the  Irinobantes,  and  should  furnish  his  share  to  the  annual  tribute  which 
was  to  be  imposed  on  Britain.  The  Romans  immediately  marched  back  to 
the  coast ;  the  fleet  had  already  been  refitted,  and  Csesar  returned  to  Gaul  in 
the  month  of  September. 

Such  were  the  petty  results  of  this  mighty  expedition.  The  citizens 
of  Rome  celebrated  with  joy  the  victories  of  their  favourite  general :  but  the 
conqueror  of  Britain  was  not  master  of  one  foot  of  British  ground. 


THE  CONQUESTS  OF  CLAUDIUS  AND  HIS  SUCCESSORS 

From  the  time  of  Caesar  to  the  rei^n  of  Claudius,  during  the  lapse  of  ninety- 
seven  years,  the  Britons  retained  their  independence.  During  the  civil  wars, 
the  attention  of  the  Romans  was  too  actively  employed  at  home  to  think  of 
foreign  conquest.    Augustus  thrice  annoimced  his  intention  of  annexing 


Htpocaubt  op  a  Roman  Villa,  Darknth,  Kent 

Britain  to  the  empire:  but  the  danger  was  averted,  on  one  occasion  by  a 
submissive  embassy  from  the  natives,  on  the  others  by  the  intervention  of 
more  important  concerns.  Instead  of  exacting  the  tribute  imposed  by  Csesar, 
he  contented  himself  with  levying  duties  on  the  trade  between  Gaul  and 
Britain,  a  measure  which  brought  a  larger  sum  into  the  imperial  treasury, 
and  was  borne  without  murmuring  by  the'  inhabitants.  Yet  this  financial 
experiment  has  been  magnified,  by  the  flattery  of  the  poet  Horace,  into  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  island. 

Tiberius  pretended  that  the  empire  was  already  too  extensive ;  and  sought 
to  justify  his  own  indolence  by  the  policy  of  Augustus.  His  nephew  and 
successor,  Caligula,  exhibited  to  the  world  a  farce,  worthy  of  the  childish 
prince  by  whom  it  was  planned.  Cunobelin  (Cymbeline),  the  most  powerful 
of  the  successors  of  Cassivellaunus,  had  banished  his  son,  Adminius.  The 
exile  repaired  to  the  emperor,  and,  as  if  Britain  had  been  his  patrimony, 
made  a  surrender  of  the  island  into  the  hands  of  Caligula.    The  glorious  in- 
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teirt|»^nce  was  immediately  transmitted  to  the  senate :  and  the  army,  raised 
for  the  war  against  the  Germans,  was  ordered  to  assemble  on  the  coast  of 
Boulogne  (Gesoriacum).  As  soon  a^  the  emperor  arrived,  he  arrayed  the 
legions  on  the  shore,  rowed  out  to  sea  in  the  imperial  galley,  returned  pre- 
cipitately, and  gave  the  signal  of  battle.  The  soldiers,  in  suspense  and 
astonishnient,  inquired  for  the  enemy,  but  Caligula  informed  them  that  they 
had  that  day  conquered  the  ocean,  and  commanded  them  to  collect  its  spoils, 
the  shells  on  the  beach,  as  a  proof  of  their  victory.  To  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  his  folly,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lofty  beacon^  and  returned  to  Rome 
to  give  himself  the  honours  of  a  triumph*^ 

But  the  empty  pageantry  of  Caligula  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  real 
horrors  of  invasion.  Instigated  by  Beric,  a  British  chieftain,  whom  domestic 
feuds  had  expelled  from  his  native  country,  the  emperor  Claudius  commanded 
Aulus  Plautius  to  transport  four  legions  with  their  auxiliaries  into  Britain. 
The  Britons,  under  the  command  of  Caractacus  (Caradoc)  and  Togidutrmus, 
the  two  sons  of  Cunobelin,  adopted  the  policy  of  their  ancestors,  and  en- 
deavoured to  harass,  rather  than  to  repel,  the  invaders.  But  the  Gennan 
auxiliaries,  better  fitted  for  such  warfare  than  the  legionary  soldiers,  followed 
them  across  rivers  and  morasses:  and  though  the  natives  maile  a  gallant 
resistance,  drove  them,  with  the  loss  of  Togidunnms,  to  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Thames.  The  enifieror  himself  now  took  the  command,  penetrated 
to  Colchester  (Camalodunum),  and  received  the  submission  of  the  Britons 
in  the  vicinity.  At  bis  departure  he  divided  the  Roman  forces  between  the 
Iqgate  Plautius,  and  Vespasian,  an  officer  whose  merit  afterwards  itivested 
him  with  the  purple.  To  the  care  of  Plautius  was  assigned  the  left,  to  that 
of  Vespasian  the  right,  bank  of  the  Thames.  Both  experienced  from  the 
natives  the  most  detennined  resistance.  Vespasian  fought  no  less  than 
thirty  battles  before  he  could  subdue  the  Belga^  and  the  natives  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight;  Plautius,  during  the  five  remaining  years  of  his  government,  was 
opposed  by  Caractacus  at  the  head  of  the  Catuvellauni  and  Silures,  who, 
though  frequently  beaten,  a*s  often  renewed  the  contest. 

Ostorius  Scapula  was  the  successor  of  Plautius.  To  repress  the  inroads 
of  the  unsubdued  Britons  he  erected  tw^o  chains  of  forts,  one  in  the  north 
along  the  river  Avon,  the  other  in  the  w^est  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn. 
The  reduced  tribes  were  gradually  moulded  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province : 
and,  when  the  Iceni  dared  to  revolt,  their  rcMlion  was  severely  punished, 
and  a  colony  of  veterans  was  planted  at  Camalodunum  to  insure  their  obe- 
dience. The  enthusiastic  attachment  of  the  Silures  to  their  independence 
and  their  hatred  of  the  Roman  name  has  been  envenomed  by  an  incautious 
expresmon  of  Ostorius,  that  their  existence  as  a  people  was  incompatible  with 
his  projects.  In  Shropshire,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Coin  and  Teme,  stands 
a  lofty  hill  calleti  Caer-Caradoc.  There  Caractat^us  and  the  Silures  determined 
to  defend  the  liberty  of  their  country.  The  bank  of  the  river  w^as  lined  with 
troops,  and  the  ascent  of  the  hill  was  fortified  with  ramparts  of  loose  stones. 
At  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  the  Britons  bound  themselves  by  an  oath 
Uy  conquer  or  die.  Ostorius  himself  hesitated,  but  at  the  demajid  of  the 
legions,  the  signal  of  battle  was  given,  the  passage  of  the  river  was  forced, 
j  and  the  Romans,  under  showers  of  darts,  mounted  the  hill,  burst  over  the 
Ininparta,  and  drove  the  Silures  from  the  summit.    The  wilie  and  daughter 

J[*  TTuem*  in  his  llisioirt  du  Corusulat  el  de  VEmmre,  Book  XX,  U*\h  of  a  feaiival  arranged 
a|X>leofi  in  August,  1804,  on  the  seashore  near  Boulogne,  where  he  hrid  gathered  mi  annv 
*^^  h&B  proposed  conquest  of  England,     The  story  is  interesting  to  read  in  connection  with 
lofQUigula.] 
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of  Caractacus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victorSj  his  brothers  soon  after  sur- 
rendered, and  the  king  himself  was  delivered  m  chains  to  Ostorius  by  his 
step-mother,  Cartismandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes,  under  whose  protection 
he  had  hoped  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  pursuers. 

The  fame  of  Caractacus  had  already  crossed  the  seas ;  and  the  natives  of 
Italy  were  anxious  to  behold  the  man  who  had  braved  for  nine  years  the 
power  of  Rome.  As  he  passed  through  the  imperial  city,  he  expressed  his 
surprise  that  men  who  possessed  such  palaces  at  home  should  deem  it  worth 
their  while  to  fight  for  the  wretched  hovels  of  Britain.  Claudius,  to  his  own 
honour,  received  him  graciously,  restored  him  to  liberty,  and^  if  we  may  credit 
Tacitus,  invested  him  with  princely  authority  over  a  portion  of  conquered 
Britain.    The  event  was  celebrated  at  Rome  with  extraordinary  joy. 

The  Silures,  taught  by  experience  that  uninstructed  valour  was  not  a 
match  for  the  discipline  and  defensive  armour  of  the  legions,  adopted  a  more 
desultory  but  sanguinary  mode  of  warfare,  and  contented  themselves  with 
harassing  the  Romans  in  their  quarters,  interrupting  their  communications, 
and  surprising  their  detachments.  If  they  sometimes  received,  they  often 
inflicted,  considerable  injury,  and  Ostorius  was  so  exhausted  by  labour  and 
vexation,  that  his  death  was  attributed  to  his  chagrin.  His  successor,  Aulus 
Didius,  found  himself  involved  in  a  new  war.  Venusius,  a  chieftain  of  the 
Jugantes,  had  married  Cartismandua.  Both  had  been  faithful  allies  to  the 
Romans;  but  the  queen,  after  a  short  interval,  separated  from  her  husband, 
and  took  to  her  bed  a  Briton  named  Vellocatus.  Hostilities  were  the  imme- 
diate consequence.  Cartismandua,  for  her  ancient  services,  claimed  the  aid 
of  the  Romans:  the  Brigantes,  through  hatred  of  the  adultress,  fought  for 
Venusius.  After  several  battles,  the  queen  was  compelled  to  leave  the  throne 
to  her  husband,  and  to  lead  a  degraded  life  under  the  protection  of  her  allies. 
To  Didius  succeeded  Veranius,  whose  early  death  made  way  for  Suetonius 
Paulinus,  a  general  of  skill  and  reputation.  The  isle  of  Anglesea  (Mona),  the 
nursery  and  principal  residence  of  the  druids,  had  hitherto  offered  a  secure 
f  retreat  to  those  priests  to  whose  influence  and  invectives  was  attributed  the 

I  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Britons.    To  reduce  it,  Suetonius  ordered  his  cav- 

ij  airy  to  swim  across  the  strait,  while  the  infantry  should  pass  over  in  boats. 

j  On  their  approach  to  the  sacred  isle,  they  beheld  the  shore  lined  not  only 

1  with  warriors,  but  with  bands  of  male  and  female  druids.    The  former,  witn 

their  arms  outstretched  to  heaven,  devoted  the  invaders  to  the  god  of  war; 
J!  the  latter,  in  habits  of  mourning,  with  their  hair  floating  in  the  wind,  and 

!  lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  ran  in  all  directions  along  the  beach.    The 

Romans  were  seized  with  a  superstitious  horror.    For  a  moment  they  refused 
}  to  advance:  shame  and  the  reproaches  of  their  leader  urged  them  to  the 

f  attack.    The  victory  was  easy  and  bloodless.     The  power  of  the  druids 

!  received  a  shock  from  which  it  never  recovered.    Their  altars  were  over- 

turned, their  sacred  groves  fell  beneath  the  axe  of  the  legionaries,  and  their 
I  priests  and  priestesses  were  consumed  in  the  flames  which  they  had  kindled 

j  for  the  destruction  of  their  captives. 


The  Revolt  of  Boadicea 

But  the  absence  of  Suetonius  in  Anglesea  was  the  signal  for  a  most  for- 
midable insurrection.  Prasutagus,  king  of  the  Iceni,  long  the  faithful  ally  of 
Rome,  had  made  the  emperor  joint  heir  with  his  own  daughters.  The  whole 
propertv  was  immediately  seized  by  Catus,  tiie  imperial  procurator.  Boa- 
dicea, the  widow  of  the  late  king,  who  ventured  to  remonstrate,  was  scourged 
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as  a  slave,  and  the  chastity  of  her  daughter  was  violated  by  the  Roman  officers. 
The  unhappy  princess  grasped  the  first  opportunity  of  revenge.  The  history 
of  her  wrongs  reminded  each  individual  of  his  own  sufferings;  and  in  a  few 
days  ahnost  all  the  conquered  tribes  were  in  amis.  Colchester  was  the  first 
to  experience  their  fury.  Within  the  walls  of  the  colony  had  been  erected  a 
temple  to  the  divinity  of  Claudius,  the  subjugator  of  Britain,  and  the  natives 
were  eager  to  demolish  this  monument  of  their  servitude.  At  the  first  assault 
the  town  was  reduced  to  ashes:  the  walls  of  the  temple  protracted  the  fate 
of  the  garrison  only  two  days,  Petilius  CereaHs  marched  with  the  ninth  legion 
to  their  assistance.  It  wels  trodden  under  foot  by  the  multitude  of  the  in- 
surgents. 

By  this  time  Suetonius  hatl  returned  to  London,  already  a  populous  and 
opulent  mart.  Unable  to  protect  the  town,  he  retired,  taking  with  him 
such  of  the  inhabitants  a^  were  willing  to  share  his  fortunes,  tondon  was 
fioon  consumed  by  the  flames;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  nmnicipal  town 
of  St.  Albans  (Verulam)  experienced  the  same  fate.  The  fury  of  the  Britons 
treated  as  enemies  all  who  had  not  joined  in  the  insurrection.  The  imported 
slaughter  of  seventy  thousand  victims,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age, 
of  rank  or  country,  attests  both  the  violence  of  their  revenge  and  the  extent 
of  country  through  which  they  followed  the  Romans. 

Suetonius  was  at  last  compelled  to  turn  his  face  to  the  enemy.  Though 
fear  had  prevented  the  seconcl  legion  from  joining  in  his  retreat,  he  had  col- 
lected from  the  different  garrisons  ten  thousand  men,  and  had  chosen  a  posi- 
tion in  which  he  could  be  attacked  only  in  front.  The  Britons  were  collected 
in  masses  around  their  tlifferent  chieftains;  their  wives  and  children  occupied 
s  long  line  of  carriages  in  the  rear;  and  the  air  resounded  with  their  cries 
and  imprecations.  The  Romans,  motionless  and  silent,  pennitted  them  to 
approach;  and  then,  rushing  forward  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  overturned 
ever)' thing  within  their  reach.  The  battle,  liowever,  was  long  and  fiercely 
maintained.  Numbers  on  the  part  of  the  natives  supplied  the  want  of  dis- 
cipline; and  a  succession  of  conflicts  almost  exhaustetl  the  patience  of  the 
kgionaries.  Victorious  at  last,  the  Romans  took  a  severe  revenge.  They 
granted  no  quarter:  and  the  women  and  children  ^ere  involved  in  the  same 
carnage  with  the  combatants.  Were  success  to  be  estimated  by  the  multi- 
tude of  the  slain,  Tacitus'^  was  justifietl  in  comparing  this  with  the  most 
glorious  victories  of  ancient  Rome,  He  estimates  the  loss  of  the  Britons  at 
eighty  thousand  men,*  The  fugitives,  however,  who  escaped,  offered  to  try 
uain  the  fortune  of  war;  but  Boadicea,  who  had  led  them  to  the  field  and 
shared  the  dangers  of  the  day,  refused  to  survive  this  defeat,  and  termmated 
her  misfortunes  by  a  voluntary  death. 

If  this  splendid  action  preserved  the  ascendancy  of  the  Roman  arms  it 
did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war.  A  notion  prevailed  in  the  imperial  court 
that  the  obstinacy  of  the  Britons  aro,se  from  the  dread  which  the  severity  of 
Suetonius  had  inspired.  He  was  recalled ;  and  under  the  milder  administra- 
tion of  his  three  successors,  Turpilianus,  Trebellius,  and  Bolanus,  the  natives 
within  the  Roman  pale  were  gradually  inuretl  to  the  yoke.  But  the  task  of 
tranquillising  the  province,  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  army,  and  the  rival 
claims  of  competitors  for  the  empire,  prevented  these  governors  from  making 
any^  attempts  against  the  independent  portion  of  Britain,  As  soon  as  Ves- 
paaian  had  assumed  the  purple,  a  new  era  commenced.  Petilius  Cerealis 
was  ordered  to  reduce  the  Brigantes,  and  in  the  space  of  five  years  that  pow- 

\}  Thia  fi^rCf  of  course,  Tike  aU  the  figures  given  by  TacituB  mid  other  claasic  and  mediseval 
wtiltis  m  their  accounts  of  military  events,  ia  absurdly  exaggerated.] 
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erful  tribe  was  added  to  the  subjects  of  the  empire.  Julius  Frontinus  was 
his  successor,  and  during  the  three  years  of  his  government  he  nearly  subdued 
the  warlike  nation  of  the  Siliu^. 

THE  GOVERNORSHIP  OF  AGRICOLA 

But  the  reputation  of  preceding  governors  was  obscured  by  the  more 
splendid  and  more  lasting  fame  of  CSieius  Julius  Aj^cola.  When  that  com- 
mander arrived  (78  a.d.),  the  army  had  been  dismissed  into  winter  quarters. 
He  immediately  summoned  it  again  to  the  field,  marched  into  the  territory 
of  the  Ordo vices,  who  had  siuprised  a  squadron  of  Roman  horse;  and  put  to 
the  sword  the  greater  part  of  that  nation.  Preceded  by  the  terror  of  his  name, 
he  crossed  over  to  Anglesea.  The  natives  offered  no  resistance,  and  the 
sacred  isle  was  a  second  time  added  to  the  empire.  In  the  two  next  cam- 
paigns he  gradually  extended  the  limits  of  his  government  to  the  Tay.  Tribe 
after  tribe  was  compelled  to  submit,  garrisons  were  stationed  in  every  com- 
manding situation^  and  with  the  prospect  of  success  was  removed  the  principal 
incentive  to  rebellion.  The  fourth  summer  was  employed  in  securing  a  strong 
frwitier  to  the  Roman  conquests;  and  a  line  of  forts  from  the  Firth  of  Forth 
to  that  of  Clyde  bade  defiance  to  the  inroads  of  the  more  northern  Britons. 

Agricola,  sensible  of  the  errors  of  his  predecessors,  reformed  the  civil 
administration  in  all  its  branches,  established  a  more  equitable  system  of 
taxation,  listened  with  kindness  to  the  complaints  of  the  natives,  and  severelv 
punished  the  tyranny  of  inferior  oflicers.  The  Britons  were  charmed  with 
the  mildness  and  justice  of  his  government. 

The  next  year,  having  received  the  submission  of  the  tribes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Forth,  ^ricola  pushed  his  advances  along  the  eastern  shore. 
The  operations  of  the  army  on  land  were  combined  with  tnose  of  a  numerous 
fieet  at  sea,  but  the  campaign  seems  to  have  conferred  little  honour  on  the 
imperial  arms. 

Resolved  to  distinguish  the  eighth  and  last  year  (84  a.d.)  of  his  govern- 
ment, Agricola  assembled  all  his  forces  and  added  to  their  number  several 
cohorts  of  Britons  raised  among  the  tribes  of  the  south.  The  Caledonians 
were  apprised  of  then-  danger :  and  thirty  thousand  warriors  under  the  com- 
mand of  Galgacus  undertook  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Grampian  Moun- 
tains.^ They  were  discovered,  divided  into  clans,  posted  one  below  the  other 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill.  The  plain  at  its  foot  was  covered  with  horsemen 
and  armed  chariots.  Agricola  drew  up  his  army  in  two  lines,  in  the  first 
of  which  he  placed  the  auxiliaries,  in  the  other  the  legions.  As  long  as  they 
fought  with  missile  weapons,  the  Caledonians,  from  their  numbers,  retained 
the  advantage;  but  their  unwieldy  and  unpointed  swords  were  of  little  use 
in  close  action,  and  they  were  gradually  driven  up  the  hill  by  the  steady 
pressure  of  the  auxiliaries.  An  attempt  to  surprise  the  rear  of  the  Romans 
was  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  general,  who  charged  in  return  the  flank 
of  the  Caledonians,  and  threw  them  into  disorder,  'flie  courage  or  despair 
of  a  few  detached  bodies  protracted  the  conflict  till  night.  The  next  morning 
presented  a  very  different  scene.  A  vast  and  dreary  solitude  had  succeeded 
to  the  noise  and  turmoil  of  the  preceding  day :  and  columns  of  smoke  rising 
on  the  verge  of  the  horizon  proved  that  the  Caledonians  had  burned  their 
cottages  in  their  flight.  Ten  thousand  Caledonians,  and  about  four  hundred 
Romans  are  said  by  Tacitus^  to  have  fallen  in  the  battle. 

[iTacitusA  appears  to  have  written  this  **  Mons  Groupius."  His  editors  transformed  the 
"  Groupius"  into  '*  Grampius,"  but  there  is  no  authority  whatever  for  the  latter  name.] 
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After  this  victory  the  amiy  returned  to  winter  quarters:  the  fleet  pursued 
its  voyage^  and  sailing  around  the  island,  arrived  at  the  port  of  Sandwich,  from 
which  it  had  commenced  the  expedition.*  By  the  jealousy  of  the  Emperor 
Dtunitian,  the  ornaments,  but  not  the  parade,  of  a  triumph  were  granted  to 
Agricola,  who,  having  surrendered  the  command  to  his  successor,  Lucullus, 
returned  to  Rome,  waited  on  his  imperial  master,  and  sank  into  obscurity* 

The  Roman  power  was  now  finuly  established  in  the  island.  The  tribes 
which  had  submitted  matle  no  attempt  U)  recover  their  independence:  and 
tlie  t'aledonians,  humbled  by  their  last  defeat,  w^ere  content  to  roam  without 
molestation  in  their  native  forCvSts.  Tlie  successors  of  Agricola,  instead  of 
conducting  the  legions  in  the  field,  w^ere  employed  in  settling  the  details  of  the 
provincial  government,  and  in  assimilating  the  state  of  Britain  to  that  of  the 
other  countries  w^hich  had  been  incorporated  in  the  empire. '*- 

A  picture  is  drawn  of  this  great  soldier  and  statesman,  Agricola,  by  his  son- 
in-law^  the  historian  Tacitus/  in  which,  amid  all  the  flattery  of  affection,  and 
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tlie  satire  which  the  portrait  of  a  good  and  generous  man  was  intended  to  be 
upon  a  generation  in  which  goodness  and  generosity  were  unknowTi,  it  is  easy  to 
trace  the  true  lineaments  of  a  just  and  sagacious  leader.  In  seven  campaigns, 
from  the  ye^r  78  to  84  a. d.,  the  benefits  of  a  strong  hand  and  benevolent  will 
were  ahow^n  throughout  the  island.  The  more  intelligent  of  the  natives  began  to 
perceive  something  far  more  valuable  in  the  regulated  freedom  of  their  Roman 
conquerors  than  the  wild  absence  of  law  and  order  which  they  called  liberty • 
They  clustered  around  the  c^^^^ra,  where  justice  w^as  administered  in  the  grand 
language  w^hich  Cicero  had  ennobled  in  pleading  the  cause  of  dethroned  kings 
and  oppressed  populations— where  they  saw  the  wonders  of  Grecian  art  orna- 
menting the  walls  and  floors  of  the  projwalofs  dwelling^where  the  majestic 
toga  of  the  civil  officer  had  greater  respect  paid  to  it  than  the  military  cloak 
of  the  tribune ;  and  lost  in  surprise,  or  fired  with  enmlation  at  all  these  things, 
they  despised  the  mental  poverty  of  their  former  state;  and  we  learn  that 

P  Ramsay^ says:  "The  aohievements  of  the  year  were  wound  up  by  the  eircumnavifratlon 
of  Britain bv  the  fleet,  which,  sailing  northwarda  from  thft  Forth  of  Tay,  doubled  tl^e  Northern 
capca  and  then  rounding  the  W(>«tf?m  and  Southern  coasts,  eompleted  the  circuit  by  returning 
to  its  winter  station,  apparentJy  in  the  Humber/'  The  Orkneys  aro  thought  to  have  been 
diSDOvered  on  the  same  trip.] 

P  In  connection  with  the  Roman  oprupation  and  rule  in  Britain  the  spurious  treatise 
cntiued  de  Silu  Bniannicr  and  attributed  to  Richard  of  Cirencester,  m  worth  noting.  Thia 
curious  work,  which  described  in  great  detail  the  organisation  of  the  Roman  government  of 
Britain,  was  for  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  almost  universally  believed  to  be  an 
addiUon  of  great  value  to  tlie  histor>'  of  Roman  Britain »  and  was  accepted  and  utilised  by 
wirh  historians  as  Gibbon, ^6  Lappenberg »  and  Lingard.l'  It  was  "discovered"  and  published 
In  1747  by  Profeaaor  Bertram  of  the  University  of  Cc»penhagen,  but  the  original  manuscript 
eotikl  Oever  be  produced^  and  at  any  rate  the  grounds  for  attributing  the  work  to  Richard  of 
scBteTp  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century ^  auother  work  of  undoubted  authority  by 
1  fo  extant,  were  very  insufficient,] 
H.  w. — VOL.  xvni.  c 
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many  British  chieftains  at  this  time  became  masters  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  affectetl  Roman  manners  and  tastes.  Tacitus,  whose  hatred  of  the  tyranny 
of  his  time  makes  him  savagely  devoted  to  the  untrammelled  happiness  of  a 
barbarian  life,  attributes  to  Agricola  the  cunning  design  of  keeping  the  Britons 
in  subjection  by  effeminising  their  minds  with  poetry  and  the  arts.  He  en- 
couraged them  to  build  spacious  houses  and  noble  temples;  to  adopt  the 
Homan  dress,  and  to  taste  all  the  pleasures  of  luxury  and  vice.  What  Tacitus 
calls  luxury  and  vice  were  probably  immense  improvements  both  in  life  and 
morals  upon  the  brutal ised  habitudes  of  the  woods  from  which  they  bad 
emerged.  They  probably  ate  cooked  food  instead  of  raw  meat,  and  cheated 
each  other  in  trade  instead  of  murdering  their  enemy  from  behind  a  tree  and 

selling  his  wives  and  daughters  into 
slavery. 

The  marshes  were  drained^  the 
wood  was  cut  down,  the  sunshine 
poured  into  its  recesses,  and  the 
dreadful  Taranis  (Jupiter)  or  om- 
nipotent Thoth  (Mercury)  was  found 
to  be  no  more  terrifying  than  a 
death's-head  lantern  in  the  blaze  of 
day.  If  a  savage  ceases  to  fear  his 
gods,  he  despises  thera.  Long- 
_    ^^^^_5«   ,  ,  ^^^  bearded  priests,  pretending  to  see 

(T      ^^^^H^^^fl^k      /  visions  at  the  farther  end  of  caves^ 

^^  ^^^KBSBSl^f^m^  g  ^^^  t^  gather  wisdom  from  bunches 

of  mistTetoe,  were  found  out  to  be 
wTetched  impostors  when  the  cave 
was  turned  into  a  granary  of  corn, 
and  the  oak  that  nourished  the  mis- 
tletoe had  been  cut  down  to  fence  a 
field.    There  were   large  tracts  of 
country  all  round  the  stations  of  the 
Roman  armies  where  the  harvest^ 
were  sown,  and  reaped,  and  gath-^ 
ered  in  peace.    The  wives  and  fami- 
lies of  the  soldiers  came  over  to  join 
them  in  their  island  quarters,  and  at 
last,  colonists  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  removed  their  goods  and 
household  hopes  from  Italy  or  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  and  established  them- 
selves as  permanent  occupiers  and 
owners  of  the  soil    They  came  over  to  seek  new  employment  for  their  skill 
and  labour— they  ploughed,  and  wove,  and  painted — built  noble  galleys  for 
the  protrction  of  the  sliore,  and  elegant  carriages  for  traffic  on  the  roadsj* 
Mighty  changes  had  taken  place  upon  the  communication  l>etween  campi 
and  camp  since  the  days  of  the  unsocial  Gael.      Broad  highways,  with  a 
noble  dizain  of  engineering  difficulties,  went  on,  straight  as  an  arrow  from 
the  bow,  to  the  point  they  aimed  at*    Climbing  steep  hills  or  sinking  into 
valleys,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  the  wonderful  flight  was  pupj 
sued*     Raised  eighteen  inches  at  the  centre,  the  road  admitted  of  drainag^ 
to  the  ditch  at  each  side;  the  materials  were  massive  blocks  of  stone;  the 
workmanship  extniordinarj^  for  its  care  and  finish;  and  thousands  of  thought- 
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kfis  travellers  have  trotted  or  rolled  along  these  solid  and  enduring  causeways 
without  considering  their  obligations  to  the  real  conquerors  and  civilisers  of 
the  land.  The  ancient  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  have  had  some  pathways 
of  communication  between  the  remote  districts  of  the  south.  But  it  was  the 
Romans,  who  knew  the  value  of  good  roads,  both  morally  and  politically^ 
who  converted  the  rude  level]  ings  of  their  predecessors  mto  the  spacious 
highways  which  united  the  most  distant  portions  of  their  dominions./ 


HADRIAN  AND   SEVERUS 

Though  Agricola  had  defeated,  he  had  not  been  able  to  subdue,  the  Cale- 
lioni&Ds.  After  his  departure  they  frequently  crossed  the  line  of  forts  between 
'  the  two  firths,  and  in  less  than  thirty  years  the  state  of  Britain  had  become 
go  precarious  as  to  require  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (120  a.d.). 
Of  his  exploits  history  is  silent ;  but  on  the  testimony  of  medals  and  inscrip- 
tionSy  we  may  believe  that  he  expelled  the  barbarians  and  recovered  the  prov- 
inces which  had  been  lost.  If,  however,  his  victories  have  been  forgotten, 
his  memory  has  l>een  preserved  by  a  military  work,  which  was  executed  under 
his  dirc^ti  n,  and  has  hitherto  defied  the  ravages  of  time.  Convinced  by 
experience  that  the  prelentura  thrown  up  by  Agricola  coukl  not  confine  the 
northern  tribes,  he  resolved  to  oppose  a  second  barrier  to  their  incursions,  by 
drawing  a  ditch  and  rampart  across  the  island,  from  the  Solway  Firth  on  the 
western,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  on  the  eastern,  coast.  This  mighty  forti- 
fication measured  in  length  more  than  sixty  miles ;  and  strong  bodies  of  troops 
were  permanently  stationed  at  short  intervals  on  the  whole  extent  of  the  line.* 

But  the  tranquillity  which  had  been  established  by  Hadrian  w^as  repeatedly 
disturbed  during  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Antoninus.  On  the  north  of  the 
vallum  the  six  tribes  of  the  Maietse  reasserted  their  independence;  on  the 
south  the  Brigantes  took  up  arms,  and  invaded  the  territory"  of  the  Ordovices. 
LoHius  Urbicus  was  appointed  proprwtor  of  Britain,  He  chastised  the  Bri- 
gantes, subdued  the  Maa?tie,  and,  m  imitation  of  Hadrian,  carried  a  similar 
fortification  across  the  isthmus,  from  the  Forth  to  the  ClydCj  a  distance  of 
more  than  thirty-six  miles.  In  honour  of  the  emperor,  it  was  called  the 
vattum  [or  more  commonly  wall]  of  Antoninus. 

In  the  reign  of  Cbnmiodus  the  incursions  [of  the  Caledonians]  assumed  a 
more  formidable  appearance,  and  the  discontent  of  the  legions  alanned  the 
emperor  for  the  safety  of  Britain.  Ulpius  Marcellus,  a  soldier  of  valour  and 
integrity,  w^as  made  proprwlor.  He  restored  the  discipline  of  the  anny,  and 
drove  the  Caledonians  back  to  their  native  mountains.  But  his  services  were 
requited  with  ingratitude.  By  his  severity  he  incurred  the  hatred  of  a  sedi- 
tious soldiery,  w^hile  his  glory  excited  the  jealousy  of  a  dissolute  prince,  and 
Commodus  recalled  him  from  his  connnand. 

The  government  of  Britain  was  next  conferred  on  Clodius  Albinus.  His 
birth  and  abilities  awakened  the  jealousy  of  his  imperial  master,  who,  eitlier 

'  The  ralhm  may  be  traced  from  Burjjh-on-the-Satids  to  the  town  of  Newcastle,  avoiding 

LHw  inouniainj,  and  winding  along  the  valleys.    The  ditch  appears  to  Imve  been  eleven  feet 

I  Id  breftdlh  and  nine  In  depth:  the  rampart,  at  the  present  uay,  rises  in  some  parts  six  feet 

ibove  the  oric:inal  surface.     Besides  this,  two  off^eres  or  mounds  of  earth, one  on  the  north, 

^ lilt  other  on  tne  south,  run  the  whole  length  In  lines  parallel  to  the  ditch,  at  the  distance  of 


n«Ar1y  twenty  feet*     It  is  probable  that  the  mound  t*>  the  south  was  a  militjirj'  road;  and 
**^uit  the  onetual  work  of  Hadrian,  like  that  of  Antoninus  between  the  firths,  consisted  of  no 
or9  than  tne  ditch,  the  rampart,  and  the  road.     The  o^^er  on  the  north  mitrht  be  afterwards 
Ided  M  a  military'  way  for  the  wall  of  Severua,  when  the  vaUum  could  be  no  longer  considered 
I  a  work  of  defence. 
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with  the  view  of  securing  his  fidelity,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  of  trying  his 
ambition,  offered  him  the  rank  and  authority  of  Csesar.  Aloinus  had  the 
prudence  to  decline  the  insidious  present;  but  after  the  death  of  Commodus, 
and  the  ephemeral  reigns  of  Pertmax  and  Julian,  he  willingly  accepted  tiie 
same  dignity  from  the  emperor  Severus.  It  soon,  however,  appeared  that, 
with  all  the  parade  of  f riendshij),  Severus  was  a  secret  and  mortal  enemy ;  and 
Albinus,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  assumed  the  imperial  purple  (193  a.d.), 
and  led  the  British  legions  into  Gaul.  The  two  armies,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  fought  in  the  plain  of  Tr6voux  (Trivultium),  near 
Lyons  (Lugdunum).  Severus  obtained  the  victory,  and  the  Britidi  Ccesar  paid 
with  his  head  the  forfeit  of  his  ambition  (197  a.d.). 

Severus  was  now  undisputed  master  of  the  empire.  To  abolish  the  exor- 
bitant power  of  the  prefect  of  Britain,  he  divided  the  island  into  two  govern- 
ments, bestowing  the  one  on  Heraclianus,  and  the  other  on  Virius  Lupus.  The 
latter,  with  an  army  of  new  levies,  was  unable  to  withstand  the  imited  efforts 
of  the  Maaetffi  and  Caledonians,  and  was  compelled  to  purchase  with  money 
a  precarious  respite  from  their  incursions.  The  expedient,  though  it  procured 
a  temporary  forbearance,  invited  them  to  a  repetition  of  the  attempt;  and 
Lupus,  wearied  with  continued  hostUities,  solicited  the  presence  of  the  emperor 
and  the  aid  of  a  numerous  army. 

Though  Severus  was  advanced  in  years,  and  declining  in  health,  he  cheer- 
fully obeyed  the  summons  of  his  lieutenant.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  two 
sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta :  to  the  younger  he  committed  the  civil  government 
of  the  province ;  to  Caracalla  he  assigned  a  part  in  the  projected  expedition. 
When  the  army  moved  from  York,  the  selection  of  the  commanders,  the  num- 
ber of  the  legions  and  auxiliary  cohorts,  and  the  long  train  of  carriages  laden 
with  provisions  and  implements  of  war,  proclaimed  the  determination  of  the 
emperor  to  subdue,  if  not  to  exterminate,  all  the  rebellious  tribes  in  the  north. 
The  [northern]  Britons  were  but  ill  provided  against  so  formidable  an  invasion. 
They  possessed  no  other  defensive  armour  than  a  narrow  target.  Their 
weapons  were  a  dirk,  an  unwieldy  sword  hanging  from  the  waist  by  an  iron 
chain,  and  a  short  lance,  from  one  extremity  of  which  was  suspended  a  bell. 
But  they  were  aided  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  aboimding  m  mountains, 
lakes,  and  forests ;  by  constitutions  inured  to  fatigue,  hunger,  and  every 
privation;  by  habits  of  running,  swimming,  and  wading  through  rivers  and 
morasses;  and  above  all,  by  a  contempt  of  danger,  and  an  unconquerable 
love  of  freedom.  The  progress  of  the  Romans  was  constantly  interrupted 
by  the  necessity  of  opening  roads  through  the  woods,  of  throwing  bridges 
over  the  rivers,  and  of  erecting  causeways  across  the  marshes.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Severus  sought  for  an  enemy  in  front.  The  natives  had  wisely 
divided  themselves  into  detachments,  which  hung  on  the  flanks  of  the  Romans, 
watched  every  advantage,  and  often  inflicted  a  sudden  and  severe  wound 
on  the  long  and  encumbered  line  of  their  enemies.  Still  the  emperor  pressed 
forward  till  he  reached  the  Firth  of  Cromarty,  where  he  condescended  to 
accept  the  offers  of  submission  which  he  had  formerly  refused ;  and,  that  he 
might  appear  to  punifJi  the  obstinacy  of  the  natives,  exacted  the  nominal 
surrender  of  a  part  of  their  territory.  But  this  trivial  advantage  had  been 
dearly  purchased,  and  the  number  of  the  Romans  who  perished  by  fatigue, 
by  disease,  and  by  the  sword,  has  been  estimated  at  fifty  thousand.^ 

When  Severus  returned  to  York,  he  had  leisure  to  devise  means  for  the 

['  Dion  Cassius «  is  the  authority  for  this  statement  of  the  losses  of  Severus.  This  figure 
Ramsay  A:  declares  to  be  absurd  and  says  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  had  as  many  as  fifty 
thousand  troops  with  him  altogether.] 
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future  semirity  of  the  southern  provinces.  From  what  he  ha<^l  seen,  he  was 
convinced  that  no  rampart  of  turf  could  resist  the  assaults  of  these  active 
and  persevering  barbarians ;  and  he  determined  to  confine  their  incursions  by 
raising  a  solid  wall  of  stone  a  few  paces  to  the  north  of  the  imUum  of  Hadrian » 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  it  preserved  a  parallel  direction ;  but  as  it 
approached  the  higher  ground,  leaving  the  work  of  that  emperor  to  wind  its 
circuitous  course  along  the  valleys,  it  boldly  ascended  the  most  lofty  emi- 
nences, and  ran  along  the  margin  of  the  most  abrupt  precipices.  It>s  height 
was  twelve  feet;  its  breadth  at  the  foundation  varieii  from  two  to  three 
yarda*  In  front  was  sunk  a  ditch  of  the  same  dimensions  with  that  of  Ha- 
drian; and  for  its  prot-ection  were  assigned  four  squadrons  and  fom-teen 
rfiort«,  composing  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  quartered  in  eighteen 
itions  along  the  line  of  the  walL^ 
Scarcely  had  the  Romans  evacuated  the  territory  of  the  Caledonians 
and  MaaeUe,  when  information  wa»s  brouglit  to  Sevcrus  that  the  barbarians 
had  recommenced  hostilities.  His  infimiities  had  been  so  nmch  incretised 
by  the  fatigue  of  the  late  campaign,  that  he  w^as  no  longer  able  to  join  the 
army.  He  gave  the  command  to  Caraealla,  with  an  injunction  to  extirpate 
the  whole  rac4?  without  mercy.  But  that  prince  had  a  far  different  object 
in  view^ — to  exclude  his  brother  Geta  from  the  succession.  Instead  of  march- 
ing against  the  Britons,  he  endeavoured  to  gain  the  affection  of  the  trooi)s 
by  indulgence  and  donatives;  and,  as  soon  a-s  his  father  had  expired  at  York, 
renewed  the  peace,  diisbandcd  the  army,  and  returned  to  Rome. 


The  Successors  of  Sevenis 

History  is  little  more  than  a  record  of  the  miseries  inflicted  on  the  many 
by  the  passions  of  the  few.  If  then,  for  more  than  seventy  years  from  the 
death  of  Severus,  Britain  has  escaped  the  notice  of  the  ancient  annalists,  we 
may  infer  that  they  were  years  of  comparative  tranquillity  and  happiness. 
The  nortJiern  tril^es  respected  the  strength  of  the  new  fortification  and  the 
valour  of  the  army  by  which  it  was  guarded:  and  the  natives  of  the  south, 
fuibrtuated  from  their  infancy  to  submission,  bore  without  impatience  the 
yoke  w^hich  had  pressed  so  heavily  on  their  free-born  fathers.  The  rest  of 
tlie  empire  was  convulsed  by  the  claims  of  the  numerous  competitors,  know^n 
by  the  name  of  the  thirty  tyrants. 

This  distracted  state  of  the  empire  had  opened  new  prospects  to  the  bar- 
barians, who,  under  the  appellations  of  Franks  and  Saxons,  possessed  the 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  the  extremity  of  Jutland  (the  Cim- 

P  There  are  few  points  in  early  British  history  upon  which  such  divergent  roncIiu^iotiB 
Hftve  been  reached  as  that  of  the  Roman  walls.  As  hi^h  an  authority  aa  Elton  f?  thinks  that 
Ibr  whole  system  of  defence  bears  the  impress  of  a  single  mind,  and  that  both  etonc  wall 
md  earthen  vallum  with  their  stations,  eamps,  and  parallel  roads,  were  designed  and  eon- 
fflrueted  by  Hadrian.  Ramsay,*  writing  fifteen  vears  later,  holds  to  the  more  i^enerally 
aeeeptad  theon*  that  the  vallum  was  the  work  of  fladrian,  and  that  tht  stone  wall  waa  eon- 
fllmeted  at  a  later  date  by  Septimina  Severus.  The  earliest  evidence  is  contained  in  the 
liJCipmplii«8  of  Hadrian  md  Severus  written  by  Spartianu8,i  w*ho»e  stat^^ment  that  both 
iOlpiforB  built  walls  between  the  two  f>cean6  was  accepted  without  question  by  later  writers. 
Bailisay,  inking  the  w^ord  of  Spartianus,  reasons  simply.  He  holds  that  the  vaUnm  was  the 
caiHier  work,  and  therefore  the  work  of  Hadrian,  ** because  it  seems  elear  that  no  men  with  a 
■tone  wall  to  protect  them  would  seek  to  pile  up  useless  earthworks  behind  it;  while  men  who 
had  only  an  earthen  rampart  to  defend  them  might  seek  to  supplement  its  constniction  by 
ft  biihraric  of  a  stronger  kind/'  The  fortifications  constructed  oy  Urbicus  along  the  lino  of 
AfpipoWs  forts,  and  known  as  the  "Wall  of  AntoninuR,"  eonsisted  of  an  earthen  embankment 
ifid  ditch,  similar  to  but  both  deeper  and  higher  than  the  vallum  of  Hadrian,  and  having 
nutttary  stations  and  watch-towers  at  regular  intervals.] 
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brican  Chersonesus).    They  swept  into  their  own  port5  the  commerce 

the  narrow  seas,  and  insulted  by  their  predatory  expeditions  the  shores 
Gaul  and  Britain.     To  chastise  or  restram  their  insolence,  the  command  of  i 
powerful  fleet,  with  the  title  of  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore,  was  given  by  it 
emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian  to  Carausius,  an  experienced  officer,  an 
a  Menapian  (Fleming)  by  birth.     HLs  conduct  soon  awakened  suspicion 
The  pirates  continued  their  depredations  with  impunity;  a  portion  of  thei| 
spoil  was  regularly  surrendered  to  Carausius;  and  the  money  was  employe 
in  debauching  the  loyalty  of  the  mariners.     Maximian  prepared  to  punis 
his  perfidy.     But  the  Menapian  unexpect-edly  fortified  Boulogne,  conclude 
an  alliance  with  the  barbarians,  sailed  to  Britain,  induced  the  army  an| 
fleet  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  assuming  with  the  imperial  purple  the  na 
of  Augustus  (287  a.d.),  set  at  defiance  the  whole  power  of  Rome. 

The  reign  of  this  adventurer  was  fortunate  and  glorious.     The  Caledonians 
were  compelled  to  flee  before  his  arms;  his  authority  was  acknowledged  OEy 
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the  western  coast  of  Gaul,  and  a  numerous  fleet  carried  the  terror  of  his  name^ 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  expected 
that  the  emperors  would  tamely  acquiesce  in  his  usurpation.  At  firsts  indeedJ 
they  thought  it  more  prudent  to  admit  him  as  their  colleague:  but  when  the^ 
had  adopted  the  two  ca?sars  Galerius  and  Constantius  Chtorus,  they  assigned 
to  the  latter  the  task  of  wresting  Britain  from  his  dominion.  Constantius- 
began  the  attempt  with  the  siege  of  Boulogne.  By  his  orders  the  mouth  (» 
the  harbour  was  obstructed  by  a  mound  of  stones;  and  the  garrison,  cut  off^ 
from  any  assistance  from  Britain,  was,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  com- 

Eelled  to  surrender.     But  Carausius  was  still  master  of  the  sea,  and  at  the 
ead  of  a  numerous  army*    While  he  was  employed  in  providing  against  a^ 
distant  danger,  he  fell  a  victim  to  domestic  treachery ;  and  in  the  eighth  yea 
of  his  reign  was  nmrdered  at  York  by  Allectus,  a  minister  w^ho  had  abi 
his  confidence,  and  dreaded  his  resentment  (297  a.d.). 

Allectus  enjoyed  during  three  years  the  reward  of  his  treachery.  The 
time  was  spent  by  Constantius  in  preparing  a  fleet  which  might  safely  trans- 
port his  troops  to  the  island.  To  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  it  wa^ 
divided  into  two  sauadrons,  of  which  one  under  his  command  was  statione™ 
at  Boulogne,  the  other,  under  that  of  the  prefect  Asclepiodotus,  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine.  The  latter,  owing  to  the  impatience  of  the  mariners,  was  the 
first  which  put  to  sea ;  and  saiUng  under  the  cover  of  a  fog,  passed  unobserved 
by  the  British  fleet  near  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  reached  without  opposition 
the  adjacent  coast.  Constantius  himself,  with  a  still  more  powerful  armament, 
directed  his  course  to  the  shore  of  Kent;  and  at  his  landing  received  the  pleas- 
ing intelligence  that  Allectus  was  dead.    On  the  first  news  of  the  arrival 
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Asclppiodotus,  the  usurper  had  hastened  towards  the  spot:  but  the  greater 
part  of  his  forces  were  unable  to  equal  his  speedy  and  with  his  giiard,  a  band 
of  Franks,  he  was  speedily  ovcr^^helnied  by  the  Romans.  A  division  of  the 
Roman  fleet,  Avhich  had  separated  in  the  dark,  entered  the  Thames,  and 
advanced  without  meeting  an  enemy  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and 
Constantius  himself  was  hailed  by  the  inhabitants  as  their  sovereign  and 
deliverer.  He  immediately  restored  the  imperial  authority,  Britain  became 
his  favourite  residence,  and  the  natives  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  mild  and 
equitable  administration* 


chbtstianut  m  Britain 

At  the  distance  of  so  many  ages  it  is  impossible  to  discover  by  whom 
Christianity  was  first  preached  in  the  Island.  Some  wTit*?rs  have  ascribed 
that  province  to  St.  Peter;  others  have  preferred  the  rival  claim  of  St.  Paul: 
but  both  opinions,  improbable  as  they  are  in  themselves,  rest  on  the  most 
Blender  evidence ;  on  testimonies  which  are  many  of  them  irrelevant,  all 
ambiguous  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  at  a  very  early 
period  there  were  Christians  in  Britain :  nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the 
circumstance,  from  the  intercourse  which  had  long  subsisted  between  the 
island  and  Rome.  Of  the  Romans  whom  at  that  period  choice  or  necessity 
conducted  to  Britain,  and  of  the  Britons  who  WTre  induced  to  v'sit  Rome, 
l»ome  would  of  course  become  acquainted  with  the  professors  of  the  gospel, 
and  yield  to  the  exertions  of  their  zeal 

We  have  undoubted  proof  that  the  believers  were  numerous,  and  that  a 
regular  hierarchy  had  been  instituted  before  the  close  of  the  third  century. 
For  by  contemporary  writ^ers  the  church  of  Britain  is  always  put  on  an 
equality  with  the  churches  of  Spain  and  Gaul;  and  in  one  of  the  most  early 
of  the  western  councils,  that  of  Aries  in  314  a.d.,  we  meet  with  the  names 
I  of  three  British  bishops,  Eborius  of  York,  Resti tutus  of  London,  and  Adel- 
phim  of  Lmcoln. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  British  Christians  had  hitherto  escaped  the 

gjrsecutions  to  which  their  continental  brethren  w^re  repeatedly  exposed, 
ut  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  Diocletian  and  Maxim  ian  deter- 
mined to  avenge  the  disasters  of  the  empire  on  the  professors  of  the  gospel ; 
and  edicts  were  published  by  which  the  churches  in  every  province  were 
[ordered  to  be  demolished,  and  the  refusal  to  worship  the  gods  of  paganism 
was  made  a  crime  punishable  with  death.  Though  Constantius  might  con- 
diemn,  he  dared  not  forbid  the  execution  of  the  imperial  mandate :  but  he  was 
^kreful  at  the  same  time  to  show  by  his  conduct  his  own  opinion  of  religious 

Eersecution.     Assembling  around  him  the  Christian  officers  of  his  household, 
e  communicated  to  them  the  will  of  the  emperors,  and  added  that  they 
must  determine  to  resign  their  employments,  or  to  abjure  the  worship  of 
i-Chrifit.    If  some  among  them  preferred  their  interest  to  their  religion,  they 
received  the  reward  which  their  perfitly  deserved.    The  CEBsar  dismissed  them 
from  his  service,  observing  that  he  would  never  trust  the  fidelity  of  men  who 
had  proved  themselves  traitors  to  their  God.     But  the  moderation  of  Con- 
jtius  did  not  restrain  the  zeal  of  the  inferior  magistrates.    The  churches 
Jin  almost  every  district  were  levelled  with  the  ground :  and  of  the  Christians 
ay  fled  for  safety  to  the  forests  and  mountains,  many  suffered  with  con- 
acy  both  torture  and  death.     Gildas^  has  preserved  the  names  of  Julius 
Aaron^  citizens  of  Caerleon-upon-Usk ;  and  the  memory  of  Alban,  the 
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protomartjrr  of  Britain,  was  long  celebrated  both  in  his  own  country  and 
among  the  neighbouring  nations.  But  within  less  than  two  years  Diocletian 
and  Maximian  resigned  the  purple;  Constantius  and  Galerius  assumed  the 
title  of  emperors,  and  the  freedom  of  religious  worship  was  restored  to  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  the  island.^ 

The  account  of  Diocletian's  persecutions  in  England  rests  lai]gely  on 
the  authority  of  Gildas,^  who  is  hardly  to  be  relied  on  for  events  which  took 
place  before  his  own  time.  His  story  is  undoubtedly  highly  coloured  and 
exaggerated.  Even  the  legend  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  ^ban  as  related  by 
him  can  hardly  be  accept^  as  it  stands.  Contemporary  Latin  writers  say 
that  the  persecutions  in  Gaul  and  Britain  were  confined  to  a  destruction  of 
the  churches,  and  that  no  violence  was  offered  to  persons.  It  is  surmised 
that  St.  Alban  may  have  fallen  a  victim  to  some  popular  outbreak,  and  it  is 
very  possible  that  his  death  occurred  prior  to  the  time  of  Diocletian.^ 

ConstantiuSf  Constantine,  and  Their  Svccessors 

Constantius,  while  he  was  yet  in  an  inferior  situation,  had  married  Helena, 
a  native  of  Bithynia  according  to  some  writers,  the  (laughter  of  a  British 
prince  if  we  may  believe  our  national  historians.  When  he  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  Csesar,  he  was  compelled  to  repudiate  Helena  for  Theodora, 
the  daughter-in-law  of  Maximian;  but  Helena  had  abeady  borne  him  a 
son,  the  celebrated  Constantine,  on  whom  posterity  has  bestowed  the 
epithet  of  the  "great."  The  young  prince  was  educated  an  honourable 
hostage  in  the  court,  first  of  Diocletian,  and  then  of  Galerius:  but  on  the 
report  that  his  father's  health  was  rapidly  declining,  he  snatched  a  favourable 
moment  to  escape,  and  maiming  at  every  post  the  horses  which  were  not 
necessary  for  his  flight,  contrived  to  retard  the  speed  of  his  pursuers.  He 
reached  York  a  few  days  before  Constantius  expired;  was  recommended  by 
him  to  the  affection  of  the  soldiery,  and  assumed,  with  their  approbation,  the 
titles  of  Cfiesar  and  Augustus.  The  sequel  of  his  story,  and  the  long  course  of 
victories  by  which  he  imited  the  whole  empire  under  his  own  authority,  are 
subjects  foreign  from  these  sheets. 

When  Constantine  became  sole  emperor,  Britain  was  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  prefect  of  the  Gauls,  whose  authority  extended  from  the 
wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  southern  limits  of  Mauretania  Tingitana  (North- 
west Africa).  His  deputy  with  the  title  of  vicar  (or  vice-prefect)  of  Britain 
resided  at  York.^  The  ancient  tribal  boundaries  of  Britain  were  disregarded, 
and  the  island  divided  into  five  new  provinces,  each  in  charge  of  a  civil 
governor,  whose  authority  extended  to  all  questions  of  justice  and  finance. 
The  names  of  the  five  divisions  were  Britannia  Prima,  Britannia  Secunda, 
Flayia  Csesariensis,  Maxima  Caesariensis,  and  Valentia.  Their  exact  boun- 
daries are  not  known,  but  modem  historical  scholars  have  come  to  a  general 
aneement  as  to  their  location.  Britannia  Prima  is  supposed  to  have  in- 
cluded that  part  of  the  island  south  of  the  Thames  Valley ;  Britannia  Secunda 
to  have  comprised  roughly  Wales  and  the  Welsh  Marches ;  Flavia  Csesariensis 
to  have  extended  from  the  Thames  to  the  Humber,  and  Maxima  Csesariensis 
to  have  occupied  the  region  between  the  Humber  and  the  wall  of  Antoninus. 
Valentia,  which  was  possibly  not  established  until  some  time  later,  probably 
included  the  region  north  of  the  wall.  The  army  was  placed  in  command  of 
three  officers,  the  "count  of  Britain"  {comes  Britannias),  who  was  apparently 
the  commander-in-chief,  the  "duke  of  Britain,"  who  commands    in  the 
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north,  and  the  **  count  of  the  Saxon  shore/*  who  had  charge  of  the  defence  of 
the  southeastern  coast*  ^  ^ 

Under  Constantine  and  his  mns  Britain  enjoyed  more  than  fifty  years  of 
tranquillity.  The  aggressions  of  the  barbariaos  were  repressed;  and  industry 
aad  commerce  were  encouraged.  The  first  check  was  given  to  the  public 
proeperity  by  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  Paulus^  a  Spanish  notaiy.^  He  had 
tx*en  sent  to  the  island  with  a  connnission  from  the  Emperor  Constantius  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  officers,  who,  during  the  general  defpction  of 
the  western  annies,  had  adhered  t^  the  usurj>er  Magnentius.  Paulus  was 
linently  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  rapacity  and  chicaner}^;  with  him  wealth 
iTiis  a  sufficient  presutnption  of  guilt;  and  no 
man,  w^hose  possessions  might  fill  the  colTers 
of  the  notary  and  his  imperial  master,  w^as 
ever  acquitted  at  his  tribunal    Martin,  the 

^ vicar  of   Britain,  had   lamented,  and   some- 

"times  interposed  to  prevent,  these  iniquitous 

'  proceedings.  But  he  was  infontied  that  a 
deep  scheme  had  been  laid  to  involve  him  in 
the  common  delinquency;    and,  impelled  by 

^despair,  he  matle  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the 
>tary.    The  stroke  was  parried ;  and  Mart  in 

"^instantly  plunged  his  sword  into  his  own 
heart.  His  real  or  pretended  aecoioplices 
were  punished  with  torture  and  confiscation, 
exile  or  death;  and  Paulus  continued  his 
career  r^ardless  of  the  hatred  and  impreca- 
tions of  the  natives.  By  Constantius  he  was 
applauded  for  his  fidelity :  Julian,  the  succeetl- 
ing  emperor,  connnanded  him  to  be  burnt 
alive. 

It  is  remarkable  that  from  this  period  the 
Caledonians  antl  Maa?t^  tribes,  which  for  two 
centuries  had  l3een  the  terror  of  the  civilised 
Britons,  disappeared  w^ithont  any  ostensible 
cause  from  the  page  of  history:  and  their 
places  are  supplied  by  the  Pict^  and  Scots, 
who,  though  differing  from  them  in  name,  are 
described  as  barbarians  equally  savage  in  ilis- 

poritton  and  equally  addicted  to  inva*sion  and  rapine.  Of  the  origin  of  these 
two  nations,  which  appear  to  start  suddenly  into  existence  in  the  course  of 
the  fourth  century,  many  learned  but  fanciful  theories  have  been  inventeiL 
It  seems  manifest  that  the  Picts  were,  under  a  new  denomination,  the  very 
same  people  whom  we  have  hitherto  called  Maaetae  and  Caledonians,^    The 

[*The  th€or>^  held  hv  mieh  eminent  historians  as  Kemblc^f^  Palgrave,*''^  and  Lappen- 
beriE:.*  that  the  "Saxon  shore"  in  Britain  derived  its  name  from  an  eariy  settlement  of  Saxnns 
upon  it»  rather  than  from  its  use  as  a  bulwark  agrainat.  the  piratical  attack  of  the  Saxons,  haa 
beeit  entirelv  diflcarded  bv  more  recent  scholars  following  the  lead  of  Doctor  Guest.//  Stubba** 
mym  that  it  nas  no  basis  ^*  either  in  fact  or  in  probahiUty."  It  must  be  remembered  tliat  there 
was  another  "Saxon  shore"  on  the  opposite  Frt^nch  coast  havinp  it^  centre  at  Brittaey.j 

('  Knipht,«  pointing  a  comparison  that  haa  been  frec|uently  made,  says:  *'What  the  ]udj?e 
icffreira  was  to  England  in  the  seventeenth  centur>'i  the  notary  PauluB  was  in  the  fourth 

PGaxilmer,v»  agreeinf?  with  this  conclusion,  says:  "The  Picts  were  the  same  as  the  Gale- 
na of  the  time  of  A^icola.  We  do  not  know* when  they  cjeased  to  be  Caledonians,  Hie 
derivation  of  their  name  from  the  Latin  picius,  said  to  have  been  given  them  because 
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name  of  Caledonians  properly  belonged  to  the  natives  of  that  long  but  narrow 
strip  of  land  which  stretches  from  Loch  F)me  on  the  western,  to  the  Firth  of 
Tay  on  the  eastern,  coast :  but  it  had  been  extended  by  the  Romans  to  all  the 
kindr^  and  independent  clans  which  lay  between  them  and  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island.  In  the  fourth  century  the  mistake  was  discovered  and 
rectified :  and  from  that  time  not  only  the  Caledonians,  but  their  southern 
neighbours,  the  five  tribes  of  the  Masetse,  began  to  be  known  by  the  generic  ap- 
pellation ot  Picts,  a  word  derived  perhaps  ^om  the  national  custom  of  paint- 
mg  the  body,  more  probably  from  the  name  which  they  bore  in  their  own  lan- 


le  Scots  came  imdoubtedly  from  Ireland,  which^  like  its  sister  island, 
appears  to  have  been  colonised  by  adventurers  from  diflferent  countries.  These 
were  scattered  on  different  points  of  the  coast,  while  the  interior  was  held 
by  numerous  clans  of  the  Scoti,  many  of  whom,  in  the  fourth  century,  united 
with  the  Atecotti,  a  kindred  clan  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch  Lomond,  to 
plunder  the  rich  provinces  of  the  Roman  Britons.  But  the  Scots  soon  aspired 
to  something  more  permanent  than  plunder.  From  the  north  of  Ireland 
the  passage  was  short  and  inviting :  hordes  of  adventurers  followed  each  other ; 
settlements  were  obtained  from  the  friendship,  or  extorted  from  the  weak- 
ness, of  the  Picts;  and  at  last  thv  strangers  acquired  so  marked  a  superiority 
over  the  indigenous  tribes  as  to  impart  the  name  of  Scotland  to  the  northern 
division  of  Britain.  It  was  long,  however,  before  the  two  nations  were 
blended  in  one  people.  We  find  tne  Picts  distinguished  from  the  Scots  as 
late  as  the  twelfth  century. 

Picts  and  Scots  in  the  Roman  Province 

In  the  reim  of  Constantius  the  Picts  and  Scots  entered  the  Roman  province 
in  considerable  numbers.  The  csdaax  Julian  could  not  be  spared  from  Gaul : 
and  Lupicinus,  whom  he  sent  as  his  deputy,  did  not  venture  to  meet  the 
invaders.  This  confession  of  weakness  incited  them  to  repeat  their  inroads; 
and  at  each  repetition  they  penetrated  farther  into  the  country.  They  main- 
tained spies  in  the  Roman  army;  they  tempted  the  fidelity  of  the  garrisons; 
and  they  induced  many  of  the  foreign  auxiliaries  to  join  them  in  the  pursuit 
of  plunder.  At  length  the  emperor  Valentinian  was  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  the  island,  and  Theodosius  was  appointed  to  the  command.  That  cele- 
brated officer,  with  the  flower  of  the  Gallic  army,  landed  at  Richborough 
(Rutupise),  and,  having  divided  his  troops  into  several  corps,  attacked  and 
defeated  the  marauding  parties  of  the  barbarians.  He  entered  London  in 
triumph  (367  a.d.),  and  spent  a  few  weeks  in  making  preparations  for  new 
victones.  The  deserters  were  induced  by  an  act  of  amnesty  to  rejoin  their 
standards;  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  army  was  revived;  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements were  provided;  and,  on  the  recommencement  of  hostilities^  the 
invaders,  after  several  bloody  encounters,  retired  beyond  the  ancient  hmite 
of  Uie  empire;  and  Theodosius  applied  himself  to  re-establish  the  former 
system  of  government.  The  political  and  financial  departments  he  confided 
to  the  vicar  Civilis;  and,  as  commander  of  the  army,  repaired  the  fortifica- 
tions, placed  rarrisons  in  the  militair  stations,  and  restored  the  province  of 
Valentia,  which  had  long  been  abandoned. 

they  painted  thetr  bodies,  is  inaccurate.  They  were  prohablv  Iberians.**  The  Scots  at  that 
time  uved  in  north  Ireland.  Rhys*  conchides  that  "Scotus"  is  simply  the  LUtin  name  for 
QaeL] 
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Gratian  succeeded  his  father  \  aleotinian  in  the  empire  (375  a.d.),  and 
invpstoi  with  the  purple  Theodosius  the  Younger,  the  son  of  the  deliverer  of 
Britain  [placing  him  in  control  of  the  Eastern  Empire].  There  was  at  the 
time  in  the  island  an  officer  named  Clemens  MaxinmSi  of  great  abilities  and 
of  greater  ambition,  Inflame<i  with  jealousy  by  the  promotion  of  one  who 
been  his  ecjual,  he  began  to  intrigue  with  the  soldiery,  and  artfully  ex- 
torted from  their  gratitude  or  their  credulity  an  offer  of  the  title  of  Augustus. 
It  was  not  without  apparent  reluctance  that  he  yielded  to  their  entreaties: 
but  his  subsequent  conduct  betrayed  his  real  sentiment-s.  Not  content  with 
the  possession  of  Britain,  he  aspired  to  the  whole  of  the  Western  Empire.  At 
the  head  of  the  British  army  he  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine ;  the  murder 
of  Gratian  gave  him  possession  of  Gaul,  and  the  greater  part  of  Italy  w^as 
compelled  to  submit  to  his  authority.  He  reigned  with  dignity,  and  severely 
chastised  the  Picts  and  Scot,s,  who  attempted  to  renew  their  inroads.  Theo- 
dosius [at  first]  acknowledged  his  title;  but  roused  at  last  by  shame  and 
apprehension,  took  the  field  against  the  usurper.  On  the  I>anks  of  the  Save 
(Savus)  in  Pannonia,  the  first  shock  was  given  to  the  power  of  Maximus; 
and  the  city  of  Aquileia  soon  afterwards  saw  him  stripfie*!  of  the  imperial 
ornaments  and  beheaded  by  order  of  his  victorious  opponent  (388  a.d.). 
[The  Britons  w^ho  had  followed  his  standard  never  returned  to  their  native 
country,  and  the  defenceless  state  in  which  it  was  left  by  their  absence  exposed 
it  to  the  inroads  of  its  inveterate  enemies.] 

This  favourable  opportunity  did  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  Picts  and 
Scota.  They  experienced  only  a  feeble  resistance  from  the  small  force  that 
remained  in  the  island,  and  returned  home  laden  with  the  plunder  of  the 
provinces.  Their  repeated  inroads  impelled  the  Britons  to  lay  their  distressed 
situation  l>efore  the  imperial  court,  probably  through  the  means  of  Chry- 
santus  the  vicar,  w^hose  administration  is  mentioned  with  applause:  anfl 
Stilicho,  the  master  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  despatched  to  their  assistance 
a  body  of  troops,  which  repelled  the  invaders,  and  confined  them  within  their 
own  territories. 

But  the  great  fabric  of  the  Roman  powder  was  now  shaken  to  its  founda- 
tion. Hordes  of  barbarians,  under  different  denominations^  issuing  from 
the  unknown  regions  of  the  east  and  the  north,  had  depopulated  the  fairest 
of  the  provinces;  and  a  torrent  of  Goths,  Vandals  and  Alans,  under  the  cele- 
J»rated  Alaric,  had  poured  from  the  summit  of  the  Julian  Alps  into  the  flour- 
""  Tiing  plains  of  Italy.  It  became  necessary  to  recall  the  troops  from  the 
[extremities  to  defend  the  heart  of  the  empire ;  and  the  cohorts  which  had  been 
tationed  along  the  w^alls  in  Britain  fought  and  triumphed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Stilicho  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Pollen tia  {403  a.d.).  ^  After  the 
retreat  of  Alaric,  the  British  forces  seem  to  have  returned  to  the  island,  and 
to  have  driven  back  the  Picts,  w^ho  had  taken  advantage  of  their  absence  to 
p^lunder  the  neighbouring  province.     But  within  two  or  three  years  the 

rman  nations,  bursting  into  Gaul,  spread  devastation  from  one  extremity  to 

\  other^  and  the  legions  in  Britain,  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the 

uperor  Honorius,  determined  to  elect  an  emperor  for  themselves.  ^  The 

ie  was  bestowed  on  Marcus,  one  of  their  officers,  w^ho  soon  lost  his  life 

1  a' sedition  of  the  soldiery.    The  next  object  of  their  choice  was  Gratian,  a 

live  of  one  of  the  British  munidpia^  who,  at  the  end  of  four  months,  ex- 
aced  the  fate  of  his  predecessor.    This  dangerous  pre-eminence  was, 
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however,  still  an  object  of  competition.  Constantine,  a  soldier  in  the  ranks, 
with  no  other  pretensions  than  his  name,  offered  himself  to  their  suffrages. 
He  was  proclaimed  Augustus,  led  them  to  Boulogne^  and  with  the  assistwce 
of  some  Koman  corps,  which  1^  dispersed  in  the  neighbourhood,  cleared  the 
province  of  the  barbarians.  His  son  Constans,  who  is  said  to  have  worn  the 
monastic  habit  at  Winchester,  was  named  csesar,  and  hastened  to  take  pos- 
session of  Spain.  But  their  prosperity  was  of  very  short  duration.  The 
son  was  put  to  death  at  Vienne  by  Gerontius,  one  of  his  own  officers;  and  the 
father  was  [besieged  and  captured]  at  Aries  by  Constantius,  who  :  mmanded 
the  forces  of  Honorius  [and  carried  off  to  Ravenna,  where  he  was  beheaded] 

(411A.D.). 

While  Constantine  was  thus  hastening  to  his  ruin,  Britiun  had  been  the 
theatre  of  an  important  revolution.  The  natives,  left  without  a  military 
force,  and  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  their  enemies,  determined  to  eject  an 
authority  which  was  unable  to  afford  them  protection.  They  deposed  *he 
Roman  maj^trates,^  proclaimed  their  own  independence,  took  \xp  arms,  and 
with  the  spirit  of  freemen,  drove  the  barbarians  out  of  their  territories.  When 
the  intelligence  reached  Ravenna,  Honorius,  the  legitimate  emperor,  wrote 
to  the  states  of  Britain  "  to  provide  for  their  own  defence."  By  this  am- 
biguous expression  he  has  been  thought  to  have  released  them  from  their 
allegiance ;  perhaps  his  only  object  was  to  authorize  their  present  efforts. 

From  Zosimus*'  we  learn  that,  on  the  extinction  of  the  unperial  authority 
in  the  island,  the  British  states  established  domestic  governments  according 
to  circumstances.^  These  states  were  undoubtedly  the  different  cities  to 
which  Honorius  had  directed  his  letters.  As  the  colonies,  municipiaf  and 
Latin  towns,  had  always  formed  so  many  separate  commonwealths  imder 
the  superintendence  of  the  provincial  presidents,  they  would  probably  wish 
to  retain  the  forms  of  government  to  which  they  had  so  long  been  habituated. 
It  is,  however,  easy  to  conceive  that  during  the  anarchy  that  must  have 
been  produced  by  the  sudden  removal  of  the  Roman  magistrates,  and  the 
confusion  occasioned  by  the  repeated  incursions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  many 
a  fortunate  leader  would  abuse  nis  own  power  and  the  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  usurp  the  sovereign  authority.  In  a  few  years  every  trace  of 
popular  government  had  vanished :  and  all  the  provinces  which  had  belonged 
to  the  empire  were  divided  among  a  multitude  of  petty  chieftains,  princi- 
pally of  British,  but  partly  of  Roman,  origin.  They  were  dignified  with  the 
title  of  kings,  though  the  dominions  of  many  were  confined  withjn  narrower 
limits  than  most  of  our  present  counties:  and  their  ambition,  their  wars, 
and  their  vices,  inflicted  on  the  country  more  permanent  and  extensive  injuries 
than  had  ever  been  suffered  from  the  incursions  of  foreign  enemies.  Soon 
after  the  Britons  became  independent,  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  depopu- 
lated by  the  two  dreadful  scourges  of  pestilence  and  famine.  This  island 
did  not  escape  the  general  calamity :  and  the  Scots  and  Picts  seized  the  favour- 
able moment  for  the  renewal  of  their  inroads.    The  dissensions  of  the  native 

PThis  statement  rests  on  the  authoriW  of  Zodmus,^  the  Greek  historian.  In  this  con- 
nection Mommsen'sP  words,  "It  was  not  Britain  that  gave  up  Rome,  but  Rome  that  gave 
up  Britain,"  are  worth  quoting.^ 

pXhe  status  of  Britain  dunng  this  period  is  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  RhyB,« 
who  must  be  considered  one  of  tne  highest  authorities  on  Roman  as  on  Celtic  Britain, 
says:  "It  would  be  a  mistake  to  take  for  granted  that  the  people  of  Roman  Britain,  as  soon 
as  they  were  rid  of  the  officials  of  the  empire,  resolved  themselves  into  small  communities  or 
tribal  states  independent  of  each  other — a  sti^  which  the  Britons  had  pretty  well  left  behiiMl 
them  before  the  Roman  Conquest,  and  it  is  not  to  be  believed  ih&t  the  prolonged  lesson  of 
imperial  centralisation  had  been  altogether  lost  on  them.  They  seem  to  have  simply  persisted 
on  the  lines  of  the  military  leaderships  which  the  Romans  had  made  a  reality  among  them.") 
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chieftains  facUitated  their  attempts;  district  after  district  became  the  scene 
of  devastation;  till  the  approach  of  danger  admonished  the  more  southern 
Britons  to  provide  for  their  own  safety.     Some  solicited,  but  in  vain,  the  pro- 

j^tection  of  ^tius,  the  Roman  general  in  Gaul  :^  others,  under  the  guidance  of 
i^ortigem^  the  most  powerful  of  the  British  kings,  had  recourse  to  an  expedient 

'which,  however  promising  it  might  appear  In  the  outset,  proved  in  the  result 
most  fatal  to  th    liberty  of  their  country > 

[*  "The  groans  of  ilie  Britons  to  jfltius,  for  tlie  third  time  consul,"  ran  Uicir  plea,  "The 
3  drive  us  tc  the  sea,  and  the  sea  casts  ua  back  upon  the  3av£i|;ea;  so  arise  two  kiuds  of 
aud  we  are  either  drowned  or  slaughtered/^] 
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CHAPTER   II 
'THE  ANGLO-SAXON  CONQUEST*' 
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l*he  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jules,  although  sp 


the 


langua^re,  worshippini;  the  same  gods  and  using  the  sarae  laws,  had 
no  jxjhtical  unity  like  the  Franks  of  Clovis;  they  were  not  moved 
by  one  impulse  or  invited  by  one  opportunity.  The  conquest  of 
Britain  was  the  regit  It  of  a  series  of  separate  expeditions,  long  con- 
tinued and  perhaps,  in  point  of  time,  continuouE  but  unconnected, 
and  indepefident  of  one  another.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  that  they  assumed  tlve  dimensions  of  conquest, 
colonisation,  migration;  and  when  they  have  attained  that  cliar- 
acter,  the  progress  and  success  of  the  several  attempts  are  not  uni- 
form ;  each  little  state  reaches  greatness  by  its  own  route,  and  the 
hij3tor>'  of  its  growth  makes  a  m^^  upon  its  coostitutioa. — Stubbs.^ 

Eleven  centuries  ago  an  industrious  and  conscientious  historian^  desiring 
to  give  a  record  of  the  establishment  of  his  forefathers  in  England,  could 
find  no  fuller  or  better  account  than  this :  **  About  the  year  of  Grace  445-446, 
the  British  inhabitants  of  England^  deserted  by  the  Roman  masters  who  had 
enervated  while  they  protected  them,  and  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  Picts 
and  Scots  from  the  extreme  and  barbarous  portions  of  the  island,  called  in 
the  assistance  of  heathen  Saxons  from  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  strangers 
faithfully  performed  their  task,  and  chastised  the  northern  invaders;  then, 
in  scorn  of  the  we-akne^  of  their  employers,  subjects  them  in  turn  to  the 
yoke,  and  after  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  established  their  own  power 
upon  the  ruins  of  Roman  and  British  civilisation."  The  few  details  which 
had  reached  the  historian  taught  that  the  strangers  were  under  the  guidance 
of  two  brothers,  Hengist  and  Horsa:  that  their  armament  was  conveyed  in 
three  dhips  or  keels :  that  it  consisted  of  Jutes,  Saxons  and  Angles :  that  their 
successes  stimulated  similar  adventurers  among  their  countrymen :  and  that 
in  process  of  time  their  continued  migrations  were  so  large  and  numerous  as 
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to  bave  reduced  Anglia,  their  original  home,  to  a  desert.  Such  was  the  tale 
of  the  victorious  Saxons  in  the  eighth  century. 

Meagre  indeed  are  the  accounts  which  satisfied  the  most  inquiring  of  our 
forefathers ;  yet  such  as  they  are,  they  were  received  as  the  undoubted  truth, 
and  appealed  to  in  later  periods  as  the  earliest  authentic  record  of  our  race. 
The  acuter  criticism  of  an  a§e  less  prone  to  beheve,  more  skilful  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  evidence,  and  familiar  with  the  fleeting  forms  of  mythical  and  epical 
thoiaght,  sees  in  them  only  a  confused  maas  of  trailitions  borrowed  from  the 
most  heterogeneous  sources,  compacted  rudely  and  with  little  ingenuity,  and 
in  which  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  historical  truth  is  involved  in  a  great 
deal  of  fable.  Yet  the  truth  which  such  traditions  do  nevertheless  contain, 
yields  to  the  alchemy  of  our  days  a  golden  harvest :  if  we  cannot  undoubtedly 
accept  the  details  of  such  legends,  they  still  point  out  to  us  at  least  the  course 
we  must  pursue  to  discover  the  elements  of  fact  upon  which  the  Mythus  and 
Epos  rest,  and  guide  us  to  the  period  and  the  locality  where  these  took  root 
and  flourished*  <^ 

The  annals  of  England  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  after  the  temporary 
retirement  of  the  Romans  are  so  involved  and  contradictory  that  great 
scope  is  left  for  the  ingenuity  of  historians  to  unravel  and  reconcile  tiiem, 
It  was  a  period  of  disturbance  and  unrest  in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  As 
soon  as  Rome  was  found  to  be  weak,  the  savage  peoples  who  had  been  collect- 
ing for  ages  on  the  limits  of  her  power,  and  hswj  been  repelled  by  the  strength 
of  her  legions  and  the  awe  they  still  entertained  for  her  name,  broke  through 
the  boundaries,  and  poured  themselves  all  over  the  civilised  lands  which  had 
resisteii  their  attempts  so  long.  Tribe  after  tribe  of  strange  and  uncouth 
name  followed  each  other  with  the  regularity  and  force  of  waves  of  the  sea. 
Burgundians,  Visigoths,  and  Suevi  established  themselves  in  Switzerland 
and  Spain,  The  rich  shores  of  Africa  were  seized  by  the  Vandals;  and  the 
hardy  sons  of  the  north,  the  SaxoiLs,  the  Jutes,  and  Angles  prepared  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  other  barbarians,  and  transport  themselves  into  more 
fertile  lands.  There  never  was  a  prey  more  tempting  or  more  easy  than 
the  disarmed  and  Romanised  Britain,  Its  southern  portion  lay  open  to  the 
hand  of  the  first  invader  who  chose  to  seize  it.  The  inhabitants  were  wealthy 
and  spiritless — the  youth  of  the  country  and  all  its  foreign  garrisons  had 
been  carried  over  to  resist  the  hordes  which  were  devastating  the  Italian  fields ; 
little  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  turf  bank  which  guarded  them  from 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  still  less  in  the  undefended  walls  which  surrounded 
their  luxurious  towns.     Wherever  there  had  in  old  tmies  been  a  castraj  or 
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permanent  camp,  there  was  now  a  city  filled  with  all  the  appliances  of  a 
civilisation  which  wa^es,  in  fact,  too  high  for  the  people  on  whom  it  had  been 
impressed.  They  had  no  anns,  no  discipline,  no  patriotic  feelings ;  they  could 
only  '*eat,  and  sleep,  and  hoard,''  and  left  all  the  rest  to  the  superior  power. 
The  still  unreclaimed  barbarians  of  t!ic  north,  bursting  over  the  feeble 
ramparts  of  Hadrian  and  Severus,  pressed  onwards  towards  the  central  low- 
lands, and  are  reported  to  have  made  a  dash  upon  London  itself.  But  neces- 
sity and  fear  at  last  produced  some  appearance  of  combination  and  courage 
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on  the  part  of  the  civilised  Britons.  The  towns  entered  into  confederacies 
for  mutual  support.  Arms  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  population,  and 
leaders  arose  wno  established  their  authority  on  independent  terms.  Their 
independence,  however,  took  the  unhappy  form  ol  mutual  war.  Instead  of 
combining  against  the  common  foe,  they  weakened  the  country  by  factions 
and  quarrels.  In  these  civil  distractions  the  contending  parties  bargained 
for  assistance  from  every  quarter.  Enlisted  on  different  sides  in  these  local 
dissensions,  the  population  had  no  central  authority  round  which  to  gather. 
Town  after  town  was  therefore  given  to  the  flames  by  the  advancing  Picts 
and  Scots  on  the  north,  and  the  returning  thousands  of  ancient  Britons  from 
the  borders  of  Wales.  It  is  a  mere  rhetorical  exaggeration  of  the  now  de- 
paded  condition  of  the  Romanised  natives,  when  we  are  told  that  they  were 
mcapable  even  of  so  unscientific  an  operation  as  building  a  stone  wall.  Per- 
haps they  had  found  out  the  futility  of  these  inanimate  defences  when  brave 
hearts  were  no  longer  to  be  found  within,  and  considered  such  bulwarks  as 
labour  thrown  away.  Hopeless  of  resisting,  and  too  uncertain  of  their  tenure 
to  plough  their  fields,  they  allowed  the  land  everywhere  to  go  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. When  their  northern  invaders  accordingly  burst  tlm)ugh  the  newly 
renovated  walls,  they  found  no  active  enemy  to  face  them  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  The  desolation  of  the  country  was  its  true  defence.  The  cities  were 
attacked  and  plundered,  but  the  inhabitants  had  betaken  themselves  to  the 
woods  and  morasses ;  the  com  was  either  hidden  in  holes  in  the  earth  or  utterly 
destroyed,  and  the  Caledonians  were  forced  to  retrace  their  steps  by  the 
want  of  food.  While  the  Celtic  warrior  was  reconciled  to  his  paradise  m  the 
Grampians,  by  comparing  it  with  the  howling  wildernesses  of  Leicestershire 
and  Derby,  the  citizens  crept  stealthily  out  of  their  hiding-placeSi  and  resumed 
their  old  occupations. 
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The  old  dissensions,  however,  arose  with  the  old  condition.  Rival  chief- 
tains again  fought  for  the  pre-eminence  in  a  realm  which  neither  of  them 
could  defend.  Vortigern,  of  pure  Celtic  blood,  was  the  leader  of  the  old  or 
national  party,  and  was  opposed  by  Ambrosius,  whose  name  demonstrates 
his  civilised  descent,  as  champion  of  the  Romanised  natives.  As  if  to  scatter 
the  last  hope  of  combination,  a  religious  schism  embittered  the  feelings  on 
both  sides.  With  the  marks  of  conflagration  still  blackening  the  ruins  of  their 
churches,  and  their  houses  scarcely  recovered  from  the  Celtic  ravagers'  assault, 
they  disputed  on  the  Pelagian  heresy.  Prodigies  were  related  on  both  sides 
in  support  of  their  respective  faiths.  The  orthodox  Germanus  of  Auxerre 
had  come  over  to  arrange  the  question,  and  showed  the  credentials  of  his 
authority  in  a  great  victory  over  the  Picts,  where,  by  the  mere  cry  of  Halle- 
lujah! which  his  newly  baptised  battalions  of  Britons  were  ordered  to  raise, 
he  dispersed  the  enemy  with  enormous  slaughter.  But  it  was  easier  to  slay 
the  barbarians  than  to  convert  the  heretics,  and  the  theological  disputes  went 
on.  The  sober  inquiries  of  recent  times  have  interfered  very  much  with  the 
beauty  of  the  ancient  legends.  Heroes  and  kings  are  reduced  to  very  small 
dimensions;  the  impossible  grows  improbable,  whereas  it  was  at  one  time  the 
greatest  test  of  truth ;  and  even  the  improbable  is  looked  on  with  suspicion, 
if  any  other  method  can  be  detected  of  arriving  at  the  same  results.  The 
narrative  of  the  invitation  to  the  Saxons,  as  it  is  called,  would  be  very  simple 
if  it  rested  only  on  the  real  facts  of  the  case.*» 
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THE  THREE  TRIBES  OF  GERMANY 
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Hie  "three  tribes  of  Germany" — the  Jutes,  the  Angles,  and  the  Saxons, 
by  whom  Britain  was  subdued^  seem  originally  to  have  constituted  but  one 
nation^  spewing  the  same  language,  and  ruled  by  monarchs  who  all  claimed 
their  descent  from  the  deified  monarch  of  the  Teutons,  Woden  or  Odin,  They 
frequently  changed  their  position  on  the  firm  land  of  Europe,  as  the  stream 
of  population  rolled  fonv^ard,  impelled  by  the  secondary  causes,  prepared 
and  destined  to  act  in  fulfilment  of  the  decree  by  which  *the  enlargement  of 
Japhet  had  been  foretold. 

The  Jutes,  together  with  their  neighbours  the  Angles,  dwelt  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Jutland,  or  the  "Cimbric  Chersonesus,''  and  in  the  adjoining  Holstein, 
where  there  is  still  a  district  called  Anglen,  That,  in  fact,  is  the  real  Old 
England.  The  Saxons  were  more  widdy  dispersed.  Ptolemy  places  them 
in  the  Cimbric  Chersonesus,  near  the  Jutes  and  Angles ;  but  they  afterwards 
occupied  a  much  larger  extent,  from  the  delta  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Weser, 
After  ttie  migration  of  the  Saxons  to  Britain,  the  name  of  Old  Saxons  was 
given  to  the  parent  stock.  One  very  large  body  of  Saxon  population  occupied 
the  present  Westphalia;  but  the  tribes  by  whom  Britain  was  invaded,  appear 
principally  to  have  proceeded  from  the  country  now  called  Friesland;  for 
of  ail  the  Continental  dialects,  the  ancient  Frisiek  is  the  one  wiiich  apiiroaches 
most  nearly  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  our  ancestors.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  remark  that  the  name  "Saxou''  appears  rather  to  have  been  intended  to 
denote  a  confederacy  of  tribes,  than  to  have  originally  belonged  to  any  one 
nation.  Learned  men  have  sought  for  the  etymology  of  the  tenn  in  the 
9mx  or  short  sw^ord,  a  weapon  with  which  they  w^ere  armed.  These  and 
other  suppositions  are,  however,  after  all,  only  ingenious  sports  and  fancies. 
We  possess  but  a  vd^'  small  nmnber  of  authentic  facts  concerning  the  early 
history  of  the  barbarian  nations  of  the  w^est;  and,  though  the  general  outline 
of  their  position  upon  the  ethnographical  map  can  be  understood  with  toler- 
able precision,  yet  we  must  be  always  uncertain  concerning  the  details.  <^ 
It  is  almost  exclusively  from  Ronuin  waiters  that  we  gain  our  infonnation 
ut  the  institutions  anil  usages  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  in  their  primeval 
lerland.  Caution  nmst  be  used  in  admitting  and  applying  to  them  the 
details  which  we  reail  in  Caesar  anil  Tacitus  respecting  the  manners  and  in- 
slttutloDs  of  the  Germans,  But  we  nuiy  gain  thence  some  general  knowledge 
wbich  may  be  safely  relied  on,  especially  w^hen  taken  in  connection  with  what 
we  know  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  a  later  period.  Our  German  ancestors  were 
freemen,  having  kings  with  litnited  authority,  who  w^ere  selected  from  certain 
families.  Besides  these  kings,  they  had  chieftains  whom  they  freely  chose 
amoiig  themselves  for  each  warlike  enterprise  or  emergency.  All  important 
stale  affairs  WTre  discussed  at  general  assemblies  of  the  people,  matters  of 
minor  consequence  being  dealt  with  by  the  chief  magistrates  alone.  Any 
penson  might  be  impeached  and  tried  for  his  life  at  the  chief  popular  assembly. 
TTie  head  men,  or  magistrates,  w^ho  were  to  preside  in  the  local  courts,  were 
abo  elected  at  popular  assemblies;  and  the  organisation  of  the  men  of  each 
district  into  hundreds,  for  the  purposes  of  local  self-government  and  for  being 
joint  securities  for  the  good  behaviour  of  each  other,  appears  also  to  have 
cxistod  among  them.  They  had  no  cities  or  walled  towns,  but  they  had 
viUliges,  where  eaeh  man  dwelt  in  his  own  homestead.  It  is  very  important 
to  mark  this;  and  to  observe  that  the  ancient  Germans  w^ere  equally  dis- 
tingujabed  from  the  classic  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  w^ere  essentially  dwellers 
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in  cities,  and  from  the  wandering  tribes  in  Central  Asia,  who  have  ever  been 
dwellers  in  tents,  without  settled  home  or  habitation.  The  love  of  individual 
liberty,  the  spirit  of  personal  independence,  which  characterised  the  German 
warrior,  as  contrasted  with  the  classic  citizen,  to  whom  the  state  was  all  and 
the  individual  nothing,  were  perfectly  compatible  with  a  respect  for  order, 
and  a  capacity  for  becoming  the  member  of  a  permanent  and  civilised  com- 
munity, such  as  never  existed  m  the  Scythian  of  antiquity  or  the  Tatar  of 
modem  times. 

Slavery  existed  among  the  ancient  Germans,  but  it  was  generally  of  a  very 
mitigated  kmd.  They  mid  few  domestic  slaves,  like  those  of  the  classical 
nations,  and  the  term  "serf"  would  more  accurately  describe  the  German 
servTis  whom  Tacitus  speaks  of.  The  serf  had  his  own  home  and  his  land, 
part  of  the  produce  of  which  he  was  bound  to  render  to  his  master;  that  was 
the  extent  of  his  servitude ;  but  he  was  destitute  of  all  political  rights.  Mili- 
tary valour  was  the  common  virtue  of  the  nations  of  the  north.  Tne  Germans 
Sossessed  this,  but  they  had  also  peculiar  merits.  The  domestic  virtues 
ourished  nowhere  more  than  in  a  German  home.  Polygamy  was  almost 
entirely  unknown  among  them,  and  infanticide  was  looked  on  with  the  utmost 
horror.  The  great  ethnologist,  Pritchard,^'  in  his  survey  of  the  different  racjes 
of  mankind,  truly  observes  that  "  In  two  remarkable  traits  the  Germans  dif- 
fered from  the  Sarmatic  as  well  as  from  the  Slavic  nations,  and,  indeed, 
from  all  those  other  races  to  whom  the  Greeks  and  Romans  gave  the  designa- 
tion of  barbarians.  I  allude  to  their  i)ersonal  freedom  and  regard  to  the  rights 
of  men;  secondly,  to  the  respect  paid  by  them  to  the  female  sex,  and  the 
chastity  for  which  the  latter  were  celebrated  among  the  people  of  the  north. 
These  were  the  foundations  of  that  probity  of  character,  self-respect,  and 
purity  of  manners,  which  may  be  traced  among  the  Germans  and  Goths  even 
during  pagan  times,  and  which,  when  their  sentiments  were  enlightened  by 
Christianity,  brought  out  those  splendid  traits  of  character  which  distinguished 
the  age  of  chivalry  and  romance." 

Much  indeed  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  even  the  germs  of  some  of  its 
peculiar  institutions,  may  be  found  in  the  customs  of  our  Grermanic  ancestors 
as  they  are  described  by  Tacitus.  The  young  warrior  was  solemnly  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  arms  by  some  chief  of  eminence ;  and  the  most  aspiring 
and  adventurous  youths  were  wont  to  attach  themselves  as  retainers  to  some 
renowned  leader,  whose  person  they  protected  in  war,  and  whose  state  they 
upheld  in  peace.  (In  pace  decus,  in  oeUo  prcesidium.)  These  were  the  "  ge» 
sithas"  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;  they  fed  at  tne  chiefs  table,  they  looked  to  him 
for  ^if ts  of  war-horses  or  weapons,  as  rewards  for  deeds  of  distinguished  valour. 
Their  relation  to  him  was  that  of  fealty ;  and  we  may  see  here  a  species  of 
feudalism,  with  the  all-important  exception  that  the  relation  between  retainer 
and  chief  had  no  necessary  connection  with  the  tenure  of  any  land.* 

In  the  infancy  of  theu-  naval  power  the  Saxon  boats  resembled  those  of 
the  other  northern  tribes;  and  a  few  planks,  surmounted  with  works  of  osier, 
and  covered  with  skins,  bore  the  fearless  barbarian  across  the  ocean  in  the 
search  of  spoil  and  adventures.  But  in  the  fifth  century,  their  chivies  or  war- 
ships had  assumed  a  more  formidable  appearance :  and  from  the  number  of 
warriors  whom  they  carried,  and  the  length  of  the  voyages  which  they  made, 
we  may  conclude  that  they  were  formed  of  more  solid  and  lasting  materials. 
In  these  the  Saxons  repeatedly  issued  from  their  ports,  sometimes  steering 
for  a  particular  point,  sometimes  trusting  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  the 
winds :  but  whether  they  were  conducted  by  chance  or  design,  their  object  was 
invariably  the  same — to  surprise  and  pillage  the  unoffending  inhabitants 
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on  some  part  of  the  British  or  Gallic  coasts,  Sidonius,"*  the  eloquent  bishop 
of  ClermoDt,  has  described  in  animated  language  the  terrors  of  the  provincials 
and  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians,  **  We  nave  not/'  he  says,  **a  more  cruel 
and  more  dangerous  enemy  than  the  Saxons,  They  overcome  all  who  have 
the  courage  to  oppose  them.  They  surprise  all  who  are  so  imprudeot  as  not 
to  be  prepared  for  thetr  attack.  Wlien  they  pursue,  they  infallibly  overtake: 
when  tliey  are  pursueni,  their  escape  is  certam.  They  despise  danger:  they 
are  inured  to  shipwreck :  they  are  eager  to  purchase  l>ooty  with  the  peril  of  their 
lives.  Tempests,  which  to  others  are  so  dreadful,  to  them  are  subjects  of 
joy.  The  storm  is  their  protection  when  they  are  pressed  by  the  enemy, 
and  a  cover  for  their  operations  when  they  meditate  an  attack*  Before  they 
quit  their  own  shores,  they  devote  to  the  altars  of  their  gods  the  trenth  part 
of  ihe  principal  captives :  and  when  they  are  on  the  point  of  returning,  the 
tots  are  cast  with  an  affectation  of  equity^  and  the  impious  vow  is  fulfilled/^ 
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Such  was  the  terror  of  the  Saxon  name,  when  Hengist  and  Horsa,*  in  449, 
were  invited  by  Vortigern  to  fight  his  battles.  For  six  years  they  served 
him  with  fidelity.  The  Picts  were  taught  to  respect,  the  Britons  were  eager 
to  reward,  their  valour.  Hengist,  whether  he  had  already  formed  designs 
of  eonquest,  or  was  desirous  of  rendering  greater  service  to  his  employers, 
obtfuned  permission  to  solicit  reinforcements  from  his  own  country.  The 
niessengei^  whom  he  sent,  were  received  with  w^elcome:  chieftain  aft^r  chief- 
tain led  his  followers  to  Thanet;  and  the  isle  was  crowded  with  strangers, 
till  their  number  became  an  object  of  jealous  apprehension  to  the  Britons. 
An  increased  supply  of  provisions  was  demanded;  and  the  refusal  wag  to 
both  parties  the  signal  for  war.  The  Jutes  marched  to  the  Medway  (455  a.d.), 
and  at  Ayleaford  were  opposed  by  the  natives.  The  passage  of  the  river  was 
fiercely  disputed ;  Vortigern  lost  a  son,  and  Hengist  his  brother :  but  the  issue 
appeniB  to  nave  been  favourable  to  the  strangers.  After  the  death  of  Horsa, 
Matj  the  son  of  Hengist,  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  command, 
and  a  second  battle  was  fought  more  to  the  west,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cray, 
It  proved  most  disastrous  to  the  Britons.  Four  of  their  leaders  were  left 
on  the  field;  their  troops  fled  with  precipitation  to  London:  and  Kent  was 
abandoned  to  the  possession  of  the  invaders.^ 

After  the  victory  at  Crayford  (Creccanford),  however,  the  tide  seems  to 
havp  turned  against  Hengist  and  his  followers,  and  the  succeeding  years  saw 
the  Britons  reassert  themselves  and  drive  the  Jutish  conquerors  back  from 
the  ground  they  had  won,  till  they  occupied  only  the  Isle  of  Thanet.    There, 

Ev«n  if  we  accept  Hengist  and  Korea  aa  historic^  characters^  we  may  still  eotertam 

'  differing  theories  of  the  circumstADces  which  led  to  their  coming  to  Eneland,     Of  the 

t  authorities  Bede,  fullowing  Gildas,  tells  the  story  of  the  invitation  by  Vortigern. 

nay?  that  thcv  were  roving  exiles.      Palgravef^f  accepts  this  explanatioii  as  the 

MiBle^  and  thinlcs  that  the  first  landing  was  the  result  of  a  piratical  expedition  such 

often  harassed  Britain  during  the  later  Roman  occupation*     He  believes  that  it  bears 

*W>  Dearer  relation  to  the  real  historj'  of  England  than  tne  stoi^  of  jEneas,  aa  related  by 
VM1,«  does  to  the  real  historj'  of  the  foundation  of  Rome."  Kemble,^  summing  up  the 
tTOTiufT  finda  only  that  "it  is  certain  that  at  that  period  there  took  place  an  extensive  migra- 
liofl  to  toe  aliores  of  England/'  and  adds  that  "the  expeditions  known  to  tradition  as  those 
of  Hcngjvti  .£11a,  CSnftp  <S?rdic,  and  Port  may  therefore  have  some  foundation  in  fact,"  Ram- 
wn/  <***  ^  ^^^  most  recent  invealigatora  in  the  field,  touches  the  real  point  of  weakjiess  in  the 
''sflMkm  story"  in  remarking  that  *'It  seems  liardly  necessary  to  pomt  otjt  that  if  these 
Mai  hftd  been  imported  for  servioe  againat  northern  enemies  tiiey  would  not  have  been  quar- 
tmd  lA  Thaaet/'J 
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for  the  space  of  eight  years  or  more,  they  remamed  practically  prisoners, 
although  the  Britons  wisely  desisted  from  any  attempt  to  dislodge  them 
from  uieir  island  stronghold.  Just  what  caused  this  temporary  cneck  to 
the  advance  of  the  Jutes  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Perhaps  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  Hengist's  followers  made  it  seem  unwise  to  push  much 
farther  from  the  seaboard.  Perhaps,  as  seems  to  be  suggested  by  the  early 
chroniclers,  a  revolution  among  the  Britons  themselves  had  placed  a  stronger 
leader  than  Vortigem  at  the  head  of  their  hosts,  who  had  infused  into  them 
a  new  spirit  of  resistance.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  period  to  which  tradition 
ascribes  the  ascendency  of  Ambrosius  Aurelianus,  said  to  have  been  a  de- 
scendant of  Constantine,  the  private  soldier,  whom  the  legions  in  Britain  had 
hailed  emperor  in  the  early  days  of  the  same  century.  Ambrosius  appears 
to  have  overthrown  Vortigem,  and  he  it  probably  was  who  drove  the  conquer- 
ing Jutes  back  to  Thanet.  The  success  of  the  Britons  was  not  lasting.  In  465 
A.D.  Hengist,  reinforced,  no  doubt,  by  new  bands  from  the  (Continent,  advanced 
again  towards  the  west,  and  Ambrosius  marshalled  all  his  strength  to  meet 
the  onset.  The  hostile  armies  met  at  Wippdesfleet,  where  in  a  bloody  battle 
Hengist  won  a  decisive  victory.  The  defence  of  the  Britons  was  evidently 
gallant  and  stubborn,  but  was  of  little  avail  before  the  onslaught  of  HengiBt^ 
fierce  warriors,  of  whom  the  chronicle  tells  us  that  "there  twelve  Wealish 
Ealdormen  they  slew."  Kent  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hengist  without  further 
conflict,  and  the  conquerors  began  their  advance  along  the  southern  shore.  ^ 

The  last  victory  of  Hengist  was  obtained  in  473  a.d.  The  Britons  are  said 
to  have  fled  from  their  enemies  as  "from  a  devouringconflagration,"  and  to 
have  left  behind  them  spoils  of  incalculable  value.  The  conqueror  survived 
fifteen  years,  and  dying  in  488  a.d.  left  the  peacable  possession  of  Kent  to 
his  son  Mbc. 

A  very  different  tale  [of  the  beginnings  of  the  conquest]  is  told  by  the 
British  writers,  whose  vanity  has  attributed  the  loss  of  Kent  to  the  infatuation 
of  Vortigem  and  the  treacherous  policy  of  Hengist.  That  chieftain,  if  we 
may  credit  their  relation,  had  a  daughter,  Rowena,  of  transcendant  beauty. 
It  was  so  contrived,  that  at  a  banquet  given  to  the  British  nobles,  she  waited 
on  Vortigem,  who  was  aptivated  by  her  charms,  took  her  to  his  bed,  and 
bestowed  on  his  father-in-law  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  But  his  attachment 
to  the  Jutes  deprived  him  of  the  affections  of  the  Britons.  His  son  Vortemir 
was  placed  on  the  throne,  fought  three  battles  with  the  strangers,  and  ulti- 
mately expelled  them  from  Kent.  During  five  years  Hengist  wandered 
an  adventurer  on  the  ocean :  but  at  the  death  of  Vortemir  the  father  recovered 
his  crown,  and  the  son-in-law  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  possessions 
which  he  had  lost.  Three  hundred  deputies  from  each  nation  assembled  in 
council  to  determine  the  question:  but  during  the  conference  each  Saxon 
singled  out  his  victim :  at  the  proper  moment  Henrist  exclaimed,  "  Draw  your 
daggers:"  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  two  hundred 
ana  ninety-nine  Bntons.^  The  one  who  had  been  spared  was  Vortigem  him- 
self :  and  to  free  from  captivity  a  prince  whom  they  hated^  the  natives  yielded 
to  Hengist  the  territory  which  has  since  been  divided  mto  the  counties  of 
Kent,  Essex,  Sussex,  and  Middlesex.  Can  it  be  necessary  to  say  that  many 
of  these  pretended  events  are  contradicted  by  imdeniable  evidence,  and  that 

['  The  strongest  proof  of  the  legendary  character  of  many  of  these  stories  of  early  English 
history  is  found  in  their  unmUtakable  identification  with  similar  stories  in  the  early  history  of 
other  lands  and  peoples.  Kemble,<:  for  instance,  points  out  that  the  story  of  the  treacherous 
murder  of  the  Bntisii  chieftains  at  Hengist's  feast  is  not  of  English  origin,  but  is  related  on  tho 
Continent  in  connection  with  the  conquest  of  the  ThuringiansJ 
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all  escapee!  the  notice  of  Gildas,/  a  British^  and  almost  a  contemporary^  writer  ? 
The  whole  appears  to  be  a  fable  invented  by  the  natives^  to  account  for  the 
first  Bettlenient  of  the  Saxons  without  the  admission  of  conquest. 

Henelst  and  his  successors  were  content  with  the  posseasion  of  Kent.  On 
the  north,  east,  and  south,  their  small  domain  was  protected  by  the  Thames 
and  the  sea :  on  the  west  they  were  removed  from  the  hastility  of  the  natives 
^  tlie  interposition  of  a  new  band  of  adventurers,  under  the  command  of 
iEUa  and  his  three  sons.  In  477  a.d.  these  marauders  landed  at  Kejmor  fCymen- 
sore)»  near  Withering,  in  the  Isle  of  Selsea.  The  Britons  made  an  obstinate 
resistance,  but  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss,  and  compelled  to  shelter 
themselves  in  the  Andreil's  weald,  a  forest  of  one  hundretl  and  twenty  miles 
in  length  and  thirty  in  breatlth.  The  progress  of  ^Ella  was  slow.  In  485  a.d. 
he  fought  a  great  battle  (at  Meareredsburn),  the  result  of  which  is  unknown: 
and  it  was  not  till  490  a,d.  that  he  could  penetrate  as  far  as  the  city  of  An- 
derida  [near  the  modern  Pevensey],  which  gave  its  name  to  the  tract,  and  was 
deemed  an  impregnable  fortress.  Its  fate  is  celebrated  in  our  aimals.  While 
the  Saxons  besiegetl  the  city,  they  were  besieged  in  their  turn  by  a  numerous 
army  of  Britons,  who  allowed  them  no  rest  either  by  day  or  night.  As  often 
as  they  began  the  assault,  the  natives  attacked  them  in  the  rear:  and  if  they 
turned  on  the  assailantSj  these  immediately  found  an  asylum  in  the  woods, 
from  which  they  iasued  again  the  moment  that  the  Saxons  moved  to  their 
former  position.  This  harassing  species  of  warfare  suggested  to  the  barbarian 
the  obvioas  expeiiient  of  dividing  his  force  into  two  annies:  of  which  one 
conducted  the  siege,  while  the  other  watched  the  motions  of  tlie  enemy  with- 
out the  walls.  At  last  the  Saxons  forced  their  way  into  the  place ;  Anderida 
waa  reduced  to  ashes;  and  every  inhabitant  was  put  to  the  swoi*d  (491  a.d,). 
This  conquest  secured  to  ^Ella  the  possession  of  his  fonner  acouisitions,  and 
fae  became  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Sussex,  or  of  the  Soutn  Saxons. 

Five  years  after  the  destruction  of  Anderida  a  more  powerful  armament 
of  five  chiules  appeared  in  the  channel.  This  was  imder  the  command  of 
Cerdic,  w^ho,  sailmg  past  the  previous  conquests  of  his  countrymen,  landed 
more  to  the  west,  at  a  place  which,  from  the  circumstance,  received  the  name 
of  Cerdices-ore^  Natanleod,  the  king  of  the  district,  opposed  the  foreigners 
with  intrepidity  and  perseverance;  and  Cerdic  was  repeatedly  compelled  to 
solicit  the  co-operation  of  other  adventurers.  In  501  a.d.,  Port,  with  two 
ehiuleSy  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  and  slew  a  British  prince  who  opposed  his  land- 
ing* Still  Natanleod  retarderl  the  advance  of  the  invaders;  and  in  508  a.d. 
he  routeil  Cerdic,  but  was  att^icked  during  the  pursuit  by  Cymric,  and  perished 
in  the  field  with  five  thousantl  Britons.  Even  this  important  victory  did  not 
give  to  the  Saxon  quiet  possession  of  the  country.  In  514  a.d.  he  received 
a  great  accession  of  strength  by  the  arrival  of  his  nephews  Stuf  and  Wihtgar 
witli  three  chiules  at  Cerdices-cjre :  repeated  victories  gradually  extended  the 
OODQUests  of  the  strangers;  and  in  519  a.d.  the  great  battle  of  Charford 
OQ  wse  Avon  finally  established  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  or  of  the  West 
Saxons.  Cerdic,  having  associated  his  son  Cynric  in  the  regal  dignity,  and 
bestowed  upon  his  nephews  the  subordinate  sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
died  in  534  a,d»     His  w*as  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons  [Gewissas]. 

The  success  of  these  adventurers  had  given  a  new  direction  to  the  policy 
of  the  Saxons.  Their  object,  which  had  formerly  been  plunder,  was  now 
eoaverted  into  that  of  colonisation.  In  pursuit  of  new  settlements  in  a  more 
opulent  country  and  under  a  more  genial  sun,  the  most  enterprising  chieftains 
afiandoned  their  homes,  and  were  followed  by  numbers  anxious  to  share  their 
fortunes-    There  was  no  part  of  the  eastern  shore,  from  the  Firth  of  Forth 
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to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  which  was  not  visited  by  horde-s  of  barbarian! 
While  Cerdic  was  struggling  with  the  southern  Britons,  several  independent 
chieftains  had  pushed  their  conquests  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tnames^ta 
More  meagre  even  than  our  knowledge  of  the  conquests  of  the  Jutes  aiii| 
the  South  Saxons  is  the  record  of  the  advance  which  resulted  at  lengtli  in 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Saxons  (Essex).    From  the 
estuaries  of  the  Thames  and  up  the  valleys  of  the  Colne,  the  Chelm,  and  the 
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Stour,  the  Saxon  chieftains  pushed  their  conquests  into  the  interior.  The 
old  Roman  town  of  Camulodutmm  (Colchester)  fell  before  thern,  but  of  their 
varying  fortunes  we  know  almost  nothing.  By  530  a.d,^  however,  the 
chroniclers  tell  us,  the  bands  had  been  united  into  a  single  federation  or  kir 
dom  under  ^Escwine  or  Ercenwine. 

The  districts  in  which  the  Jutes  and  Saxons  made  their  early  conquest, 
were  cut  off  by  forests,  hills,  or  rivers  from  free  communication  with  the 
interior.  To  this  condition  we  must  attribute  the  fact  that  for  a  hundred 
years  after  their  first  landing  they  were  unable  to  extend  their  sovereignty 
over  a  wider  area.  But  to  the  north  of  the  Stour  no  such  barrier  kept  back  the 
tribes  which  had  secured  a  foothold  during  this  same  period  along  the  eastern 
coast  from  the  Wash  to  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  people  who  had  settled  at 
different  times  along  this  great  stretch  of  shore  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
North  Sea,  and  who  were  destined  to  play  a  far  greater  part  in  the  conquest 
of  the  island  than  their  southern  neighbours,  and  eventually  to  give  their  name 
to  the  land  which  they  conquered,  were  neither  Saxons  nor  Jutes.  They 
were  Angles  (Angli)  or  Engles,  and  their  continental  homes  modern  research 
seems  to  have  fixed  with  reasonable  certainty  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Magde- 
burg in  the  valley  of  the  middle  Elbe,  in  Lower  Hanover  and  Oldenburg,  and 
at  a  later  period  m  parts  of  what  is  now  Schleswig-Holstein  and  the  penmsula 
of  Jutland.  Unlike  the  Saxons,  only  a  small  part  of  whom  crossed  to  Britain, 
the  Angles  seem  to  have  emigrated  in  a  body.  The  greater  vigour  of  their 
conquests  was  very  likely  due  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that  they  were  ' 
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inspired  by  the  love  of  fighting  and  plunder,  than  by  the  desire  to  establish 
new  homes  for  their  wives  and  children.  <» 

The  majority  of  the  Angles  had  spread  themselves  more  to  the  north- 
ward. Ida,  who  commanded  a  fleet  of  forty  chiules,  after  many  severe  con- 
flicts,  succeeded  iu  removing  the  Bernician  Britons  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
eoast;  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Bamborough  (Bebbanburh),  a  castle  which 
he  had  built  on  a  lofty  promontory,  and  to  which  he  had  given  that  name  in 
honour  of  his  consort  Bebba,  He  obtained  the  regal  title  in  547  a. d,,  and 
reigned  twelve  years.  His  states,  from  their  British  name  Berneich,  were 
called  the  kingdom  of  Bernicia,  and  were  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river 
TjTie  or  the  Tees. 

The  Britons  who  lived  on  the  right  banks  of  those  rivers  were  called  Deiri, 

from  Deyfyr.    The  first  of  the  Anglian  chieftains,  by  whom  they  had  been 

[assailed  and  defeated,  was  8oemiL    jElla,  one  of  hb  descendants,  in  560 

A.D,  obtained  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  country,  and  formed  a  new 

kingdom,  which  preserv^ed  its  British  appellation,* 

The  Angles  of  Deira  stretched  themst^lves  as  far  as  the  Humber,   In  586  a.d. 
a  colony  under  the  command  of  Creoda  passed  that  river,  ami  after  clearing 
the  coast  of  the  Britons,  pushed  their  conquest  behind  the  East  Angles,  till 
they  had  reached  the  very  centre  of  the  ishmcL    They  were  in  general  called 
iMercians,^  perhaps  from  the  marshy  district  in  which  they  first  settled;  but 
eo^e  of  them  took  the  name  of  Middle  Angles  from  their  central  position. 
From  the  arrival  of  Hengist  to  j.he  last  successes  of  Creoda  a  period 
ihad  intervened  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.    The  natives  had 
lually  retirf^d  before  Uicir  enemies  from  the  coast  to  the  mountains, 
^and  had  left  about  one-half  of  the  southern  division  of  the  island  in  the  pos- 
aession  of  the  invaders.    Eight  new  kingdoms  had  been  fornxecL     Kent  and 
I  SusBex  were  c^^mprised  within  the  small  extent  of  the  counties  still  known  by 
'those  names.    The  East  Saxons  possessed  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  the  south 
i-crf  Hertfordshire*    East  Anglia  comprehentled  Norfolk,  Huffolkp  Cambridge, 
and  the  Isle  of  Ely.    These  states  were  prevented  from  extending  their  ter- 
ritories by  their  position  on  the  coast,  and  the  contiguity  of  other  Saxon 
adventurers.     But  the  remaining  kingdoms  bordered  on  the  Britons,  and 
were  successively  augmented  by  conquest.     When  they  had  attained  their 
full  growth,  Bernicia  on  the  north,  and  Deira  on  the  south,  of  the  Tees,  ex- 
tended from  the  Forth  to  the  Humber,  and  from  the  eastern  sea  to  tlie  west- 
em.     Wessex  was  l)oundetl  by  the  Thames  and  the  Severn  on  the  north, 
and  stretched  from  the  borders  of  Kent  and  Sussex  to  the  Land's  End  in 
[Cornwall.    Mercia  comprised  all  the  interior  of  the  island  as  far  as  the  moun- 
I  tains  of  Wales.    It  is  easy  to  point  out  the  continental  origin  of  these  different 
'Ojile-s.     The  nations  of  the  Saxons  discover  themselves  by  their  very  name. 
^le  c/)nquerors  of  Kent,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  coast  of  Hampshire  op- 
rite  to  that  island  were  Jutes,     AH  the  remaining  kingdoms  were  foimded 
the  Angles. 

During  this  long  and  eventful  period,  the  Britons,  though  finally  un- 
ffuccessfuli  had  displayed  a  considerable  share  of  courage  and  resolution.^ 

'  When  Bernicia  was  afterwards  united  with  Deim  under  one  BovereijKnp  the  whole  was 
Iffttled  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  from  its  compmitig  the  Saxon  conquests  north  of  the 
l^itinber. 

P  A  more  K^nerally  accepts!  derivation  of  the  name  Mercia,  is  that  it  was  the  same  as  the 
vt  March  or  Mark,  mc^atiin^  border- land.} 

P  The  theory  of  Kemble,c  which  has  many  adherents,  is  quite  contrary  to  that  here  ex- 
fd.  He  disbelieves  that  there  was  a  long  and  doutitful  st  nip|!!le  between  the  Britona  and  the 
1  invaders.     ''  It  is  no  doubt  probable  that  the  whole  land  was  not  subdued  without  some 
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lea.  590  ▲.».] 

If  during  the  struggle  they  lost  the  fairer  portion  of  the  island,  the  origin  of 
their  misfortunes  will  be  found  in  the  want  of  union  among  their  chieftains. 
Like  their  fathers  of  old,  they  were  vancjuished  in  detail.  Their  national 
writers  talk  of  kings  who  at  this  period  wielded  the  whole  power  of  Britain : 
but  of  the  existence  of  any  such  authority  no  trace  can  be  discovered  in 
genuine  history.  The  population  of  the  country  was  divided  among  a  mul- 
titude of  chieftains,  whose  crimes  and  dissensions  had  rendered  them  too 
attentive  to  objects  of  personal  jealousy  or  aggrandisement,  to  act  with  any 
combined  effort  against  the  common  enemy.  The  chief  opposition  made 
to  the  Saxons  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  in 
which  they  successively  landed.^ 


THE  REAL  KING  ARTHUR 

In  the  stream  of  bloody  deeds  that  marks  the  story  of  the  Saxon  conquest 
one  stands  out  in  the  imagination  from  all  the  rest,  not  because  of  its  inherent 
importance,  but  because  it  afiforded  the  foundation  or  the  point  of  departure 
for  the  story  which  of  all  others  in  English  history  has  been  most  often  told 
and  has  most  powerfully  affected  the  historical  imagination — ^the  story  of 
King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  When  the  imagination 
has  had  a  sway  so  nearly  limitless  it  is  especially  interesting  to  discover  the 
original  facts.  These  are  best  presented  in  Ramsay's/  Foundation  of  Eng- 
larui.^ 

The  name  of  Arthur  is  not  to  be  found  in  Gildas,/  who  wrote  only  forty- 
four  years  after  the  siege  of  the  Mons  Badonicus.  As  he  gives  the  names 
of  several  native  princes  it  seems  clear  that  there  was  no  leading  native  of 
that  name  known  to  him.  If  we  search  for  the  oldest  historic  record  of  an 
Arthur  we  find  it  among  the  Gael,  in  the  person  of  a  Dalriad  prince,  in  Latin 
"Arturius,"  son  of  Aidan,  killed  in  battle  by  the  heathen  Picts,  591  a.d. 
We  also  have  an  Arthur  map  Petr,  and  more  clearly  a  Noe  son  of  Arthur, 
ruling  in  Dyfed  (Pembrokeshire),  600-660  a.d.  The  name  therefore  was  not 
imknown  in  Great  Britain.  But  neither  of  these  men  can  serve  as  basis  for 
the  legendary  Arthur.  For  him  we  have  to  skip  on  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  to  the  pages  of  Nennius,*  who  wrote  in  the  ninth  century,  and  there 
we  have  the  Arthurian  legend  in  full  bloom.  He  is  represented  not  as  being 
a  British  kin^,  or  even  a  Briton  at  all,  but  as  a  heroic  personage  who  fought 
for  them  against  the  Saxons  and  led  their  armies.  He  fights  twelve  battles — 
a  suspicious  number — and  apparently  wins  them  all;  the  last  being  that  "in 
monte  Badonis,'*  the  victory  of  the  historic  Ambrosius. 

If  we  turn  to  the  old  Bardic  poems  of  Wales,  we  find  in  them  no  allusion 
to  these  battles.  The  name  Arthur,  however,  does  occur  in  four  of  the  poems, 
for  which  a  historic  character  is  claimed  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Skene.*  But  the  only 
one  that  couples  him  with  a  personage  that  can  be  identified  couples  him 
with  Geraint  ap  Erbin  of  Dyfnaint;  apparently  the  Geraint  who  is  defeated  by 
Ine  of  Wessex  in  710  a.d.,  two  centuries  after  the  time  of  the  Arthur  of 
Nennius.  Another  poem  talks  of  fighting  on  the  Wall,  "  the  ancient  boim- 
dary,"  and  of  the  "loricated  legion";  thus  relegating  its  Arthur  to  the 
times  of  the  Roman  dominion. 

The  theory  that  commends  itself  to  us  is  that  the  Arthurian  legend  is 
merely  a  reissue  of  Ossianic  myths,  brought  over  by  the  Dalriad  Scots,  dis- 

pjains  in  different  quarters, "  he  writes.     ''  But  a  skirmish,  carried  on  by  very  small  numbers  on 
either  side,  seems  generally  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  a  campaign."] 
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seniinat-ed  through   the  agency  of  the  Coluniban  rnissionaries,  and  appro- 

f mated  and  adopted  by  the  Celtic  people  of  Great  Britain.  This  will  account 
or  the  localisation  of  the  legendary  Arthur  in  North  Britain ;  because 
the  north  was  the  chief  scene  of  the  labours  of  the  Irish  clergy;  and  the 
deficiency  of  Arthurian  traditions  in  Wales  will  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Irish  missionaries  gained  no  footing  there./ 


I 


» 


THE   EIGHT   KINGDOMS 

By  the  conquests  of  the  Saxons  the  island  was  replunged  into  that  state 
of  baibariam  from  which  it  had  been  extricated  by  the  Romans.  The  victors 
had  long  been  inured  to  pillage  and  slaughter.  On  many  occasions  the  tow^ns 
and  villages  were  with  their  inhabitants  involved  in  the  same  ruin.  A  mighty 
conflagration,  says  Gildas/'  was  lighted  up  by  the  barbarians  on  the  eastern 
ooaBt,  which  gradually  devoured  the  whole  surface  of  the  ishind.  To  escape 
from  the  exterminating  sword  of  their  enemies,  the  natives,  rb  soon  as  oppo- 
sition appeared  fruitless,  fled  with  their  most  valuable  effects  to  the  hills  and 
forests.  Multitudes  found  a  secure  asylum  among  the  momi tains  which  cover 
the  west  of  the  island :  where,  strugghng  with  poverty,  and  engaged  in  constant 
warfare,  they  rapidly  lost  the  faint  polish  of  provincial  civilisation,  and 
relapsed  into  many  of  the  habits  of  savage  life.  But  the  work  of  devtistation 
was  checked  by  views  of  personal  interest.  Ttic  habitations  of  the  Britons 
were  w^anted  for  the  use  of  the  conquerors ;  and  the  labours  of  the  captives 
were  found  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Hence  it  was  that,  as  the 
Saxons  extended  their  conquests,  the  buildings  were  suffered  to  stand;  and 
the  Uves  of  the  Britons  who  fell  into  their  hands  were  spareil,  unless  the  thirst 
of  vengeance  hail  been  excited  by  the  obstinacy  of  their  resistance.  The 
captives  were  divided,  together  with  the  land,  among  the  conquerors:  they 
became  the  property,  the  chattels,  of  their  lortl,  subject  to  his  caprice,  and 
transferable  at  his  wilL  The  same  fate  attended  their  descendant's  for  many 
generations :  and  from  the  authentic  record  of  Doomsday  it  appears  that  as  late 
as  the  eleventh  century  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  England  remained 
in  a  state  of  serfliood. 

The  conquerors  had  established  eight  intlependent  kingdoms  in  the  island, 
though  from  the  fret|uent  union  of  Bernicia  and  Deira  under  the  same  hea«l, 
they  have  generally  been  considered  iis  only  seven.  The  history  of  their  dif- 
ferent  djTiasties,  were  they  to  be  arrangetl  either  collaterally  or  in  succession, 
would  perplex  and  fatigue  both  the  writer  and  the  reader.  A  sufTiciently 
accurate  notion  of  the  period  which  precedes  the  preponderance  of  the  West 
Saxon  kings  may  be  obtained  by  attending  to  the  reigns  of  the  more  fx>werful 
monarchs;  for  there  frequently  was  one  among  the  number  whose  authority 
was  acknowledged  by  all  or  by  most  of  his  contemporaries.  The  title  by 
which  he  w^as  rlesignated  was  [according  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ckronick]  that 
of  Bretwalda,  the  wielder  or  sovereign  of  Britain.* 

iEthelberht,  the  fourth  king  of  Kent,  w^as  the  first  to  disturb  the  harmony 
which  had  united  the  Saxon  princes.     In  568  a.d.  he  led  an  army  against 

f  The  ihwiry  that  Br^twalfla  was  a  re^uliir  title,  recognised  as  denoting  the  posses«ion 
by  ita  holder  of  certain  de*ii|jnatetl  powers  and  privileges,  was  held  by  many  historical  writera 
oi  the  ^^rly  nineteenth  century.  Later  writers  have  generally  discarded  the  theory.  The 
source  upon  which  this  idea  of  the  title  was  based,  the  A  ng!o~SaXim  Chrmiiek,^  is  not  contem- 
ponineous,  and  as  Stiibbs,©  the  hii^hest  atiihority  on  the  siibiect,  says,  "It  is  most  probable 
that  the  superiority  was  one  of  power  and  inHuenee  only;  i)Ut  it  rimy  have  been  reco^^ni^ed 
by  occasional  aets  of  commend ation  by  which  the  weaker  sovereigu  placed  himself  under  thi 
protection  of  the  stronger."] 
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Ceawlin,  king  of  Wessex,  the  grandson  of  Cenlic.  At  Wimbledon  ( Wibbandun) 
his  temerity  was  severely  chastised.  Oslac  and  Cnebba,  his  two  eaklonnrn, 
fell  in  the  conflict,  and  iEthelberht  him&elf  escaped  with  difficulty  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Ceawiin,  content  with  the  honiiliation  of  the  king 
of  Kent,  directed  his  arms  against  the  Britons.  The  battle  of  Bedford  {571  a.i>.). 
which  was  fought  under  the  direction  of  his  brother  Co tha  or  Cuthwin,  abided 
to  his  dominions  the  towns  of  Leighton,  Ailesbury,  Bensington,  and  Eynsham: 
and  six  years  afterwards  the  victory  of  Deorham  (577  a.d,)  in  Gloucestershire 
was  marked  by  the  fall  of  three  British  kings,  Conmail,  Condidan,  and  Farin- 
mail^  and  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  the  important  cities  of  Gloucester, 
Cirencester,  and  Bath>  The  victory  at  Deorham  was  decisive,  and  its 
results  were  far-reaching.  Its  great  significance  lay  in  the  fact  that  by  giving 
the  Saxons  command  of  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  and  control  of  its  fertile 
valley,  the  Britons  of  Cornwall  w^ere  forever  cut  off  from  communication 
with  their  countrymen  in  Wales.  With  the  possibility  of  common  action 
in  defence  of  their  land  gone,  their  subjugation  became  an  easier  task  for  the 
Saxon  conquerors. '^  When  Ceawlin  had  settled  his  new  conquests,  he  re- 
sumed offensive  operations  against  the  Britons,  At  Frithern,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Severn,  he  lost  his  son  Cutha :  but  victory  declared  for  the  Saxons, 
the  neighbouring  towns  were  plundered,  and  the  army  returned  home  latlen 
with  booty.  A  few  years  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Cissa,  the  son  of  ^EUa, 
Ceawlin  added  Sussex  to  his  other  dominions.  But  fortune  deserted  him  in 
the  zenith  of  his  power.  His  own  subjects  rose  in  arms  against  him ;  Angles 
and  Britons  hastened  to  assist  them;  and,  aft^er  a  bloody  battle  at  Wodnes- 
beorh,  the  kin^  was  driven  from  his  throne.  He  died  m  593  a.d.,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  Ceolric. 

The  Reign  of  Mihdberhl  of  Kent 

The  disgrace  which  had  clouded  the  first  years  of  iEthelberht^  king  of 
Kent^  was  afterwards  dispersed  by  the  glory  of  a  long  and  prosperous  reign. 
At  the  death  of  Ceawlin  his  authority  was  admitted  by  all  the  Saxon  princes 
stjuth  of  the  Humbcr.  While  he  was  in  possession  of  this  power,  he  received  in- 
telligencc  that  forty  strangers  had  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Thanct.  These  wTire 
Augustine  and  his  associates,  partly  Gauls,  partly  Italians,  whom  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great  had  sent  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  converting  the 
pagans.^ 

Poi>e  Gregory  had  become  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  in  consequence  of  an  incident  which  happened  to  him  at  an  earlier 
pt^riod  of  his  life.  It  chanced  that  he  paased  through  the  market  at  Rome 
(about  58S  a.d.)^  where  certain  dealers  had  just  arrived  from  foreign  parts 
with  various  kinds  of  merchandise.  Amongst  other  articles,  there  were  slaves 
for  sale,  like  cattle,  Gregory  was  particularly  interested  by  the  apjx^arance 
of  some  poor  little  lads,  who  stood  trembling  in  the  expectation  of  being  con- 
signed to  a  new^  master.  They  were  beautiful  children,  with  ruddy  cheeks  and 
blue  eyes^  and  their  fine  yellow  tresses  flowing  in  long  curls  upon  their 
shoulders. 

**To  what  nation  do  these  poor  boys  belong?''  was  the  question  which 
Gregory  asked  of  the  dealer.  **They  are  Angles,  father.^'  "Well  may  they 
be  so  called,  for  they  are  as  comely  as  angels;  and  would  that,  like  angels, 
they  might  become  cherubim  in  heaven!  But  from  w^hich  of  the  many 
provinces  of  Britain  do  they  corae?"  ''From  Deira,  father.''  '*Indeeil," 
continued  Gregory,  speaking  in  Latin,  *^Z)e  ird  Dei  liberandi  sunt*'  (From 
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the  wrath  of  God  they  are  to  be  delivered).  And  when,  on  asking  the  name 
of  their  king,  he  was  toid  it  was  jEIla,  or  Alia,  he  added,  that  Allelujnh — praise 
ye  the  Lord— ought  to  te  sung  in  his  dominions.  This  conversation  was 
destined  to  produce  the  most  important  effects*  The  state  of  Britain  having 
been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Gregory,  he  brooded  over  the  thought,  and 
determined  to  proceed  thither  in  the  character  of  a  missionary.  Impedimenta 
arose^  which  prevented  him  from  carrying  this  tiesign  into  effect,  but  the  im- 
'on  contmued  firm  in  his  mind;  and  when  he  became  pope  of  Rome  he 
tched  Augustine  to  fulfil  the  task,  the  accomplishment  of  which  he 
80  earnestly  desired  {596-601  a.d,).^ 
jEthelberht  could  not  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  Christian  religion. 
It  was  probably  the  belief  of  the  majority  of  the  British  slaves  in  his  dominions: 
it  was  certainly  professed  by  his  queen,  Bertha,  the  daughter  of  Charibert, 
king  of  Paris.  The  Saxon  prince  received  the  missionaries  under  an  oak,  in 
an  open  field,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  priests,  who  had  told  him  that  in  such 
a  situation  the  spells  of  the  foreign  magicians  would  lose  their  influence*  At 
the  appointed  time,  Augustine  was  introduced  to  the  king.  Before  him  were 
borne  a  silver  cross,  and  a  banner  representing  the  Redeemer:  behind  him 
his  companionB  walked  in  proce^ion;  and  the  air  resounded  with  the  anthems 
which  they  sang  in  alternate  choirs.  As  soon  as  the  interpreter  had  explained 
the  object  and  motives  of  their  mission,  yEthelberht  replied  that  he  had  no 
inclination  to  abandon  the  gods  of  his  fathers  for  a  new  and  uncertain  worship: 
but  as  the  intention  of  the  strangers  was  benevolent,  and  their  i>romises  were 
inviting,  they  might  preach  without  molestation,  and  should  be  supported 
at  his  expense.  This  favourable  answer  filled  them  with  joy;  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Canterbury.  The  care  of  the  queen  had  already  prepared  a  resi- 
dence for  the  new  apostles.  They  were  lodged  in  the  ancient  church  of  St. 
Martin,  which  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Britons,  and  had  lately  tieen 
n*paired  for  the  use  of  Liudhard,  a  Christian  prelate  who  accompanied  Bertha 
from  GauL  Curiosity  led  the  Saxons  to  visit  the  strangers:  they  admired 
the  ceremonies  of  their  w^orship,  compared  their  lives  with  those  of  the  pagan 
priests,  and  learned  to  approve  a  religion  w^hich  could  inspire  so  much  piety^ 
austerity,  and  disinterestedness*  With  secret  pleasure  jEthelberht  viewed 
the  alteration  in  the  sentiments  of  his  subject-s:  on  the  fciist  of  Pentecost,  in 
the  year  597  A.n.,  he  professed  himself  a  Christian,  and  received  the  sacrament 
of  baptism:  and  on  the  following  Christmas  ten  thousand  of  his  subjects  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  their  sovereign.  As  each  canton  embraced  the  new 
doctrine,  the  heathen  temple  was  converted  into  a  Christian  church;  and, 
in  order  to  wean  the  proselytes  from  their  idolatrous  practices,  they  w^ere 
permitted,  instead  of  the  feasts  which  they  had  formerly  celebrated  around 
the  altars  of  their  gods,  to  assemble  upon  the  more  solemn  festivals  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  church,  and  to  partake  of  a  sober  repast.  The  kingdom 
of  Essex  was,  at  this  period,  governed  by  Sucberht,  the  son  of  it^s  founder,  and 
the  nephew  of  ^-Ethelberht.  The  influence  of  the  uncle  introduced  a  missionui-y, 
the  abbot  Mellitus,  to  the  notice  of  Saeberht,  who  soon  consented  to  receive 
the  sacrament  of  baptism^ 
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The  heathendom  which  Gregory  ardently  desired  to  overthrow  had  taken 
a  very  deep  root  in  the  country  before  the  arrival  of  the  Christian  missionaries. 
Woden  was  the  Mercury  of  the  Saxons.    William  of  Malmesbury,P  speaking 
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of  the  pretensions  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  to  be  descended  from  him,  says 
"They  were  great^andsons  of  the  most  ancient  Woden,  from  whom  ahnost 
all  the  royal  families  of  these  barbarous  nations  deduce  their  origin;  and  tc 
whom  the  nations  of  the  Angles,  fondly  deifying  him,  have  consecrated  the 
fourth  day  of  the  week,  and  the  sixth  day  unto  his  wife  Frea,  by  a  sacrilege 
which  lasts  even  unto  this  day."  To  him  were  human  victims  sacrificed. 
That  his  worship  was  universally  spread  in  England  is  shown,  according  to 
Mr.  Kemble,<^  by  the  extreme  frequency  of  names  of  places  compoimded  with 
his  name.  Thus,  the  ancient  fortification  Wansdike  is  Woden's  dike.  Thor, 
the  thunderer,  the  god  of  storms  and  rains,  wielding  his  terrible  hammer, 
was  the  Saxon  Jupiter,  as  Tiw  was  their  Mars.  Frea,  according  to  Mr.  Kemble, 
was  a  god,  and  Woden's  wife  was  Fricge.  There  were  lesser  gods — ^Baldr, 
and  Geat,  and  Saetere,  or  Saturn.  Goddesses  were  numerous.  Eastre  sur- 
vives in  the  great  festival  of  the  Church.  Their  mythology  included  Fiends, 
and  Monsters,  and  Fates.  "The  weird  sisters"  of  Macbeth  comes  from  the 
Wyrd,  who  weave  the  web  of  destiny.  There  was  hero-worship,  too,  in  which 
the  rude  but  imaginative  man  recognised  some  great  attribute  of  courage 
or  goodness,  which  he  exalted  into  a  power  below  his  divinities,  but  calling 
for  his  habitual  reverence.  Perhaps  we  have  been  too  much  accustomed  to 
look  only  at  the  revolting  aspect  of  these  superstitions;  and  not  to  see  in  them 
that,  however  debasing  in  some  essentials,  they  were  manifestations  of  a 
spirit  which  did  not  walk  in  the  material  world  without  believing  in  some 
presiding  influences  which  governed  human  actions.  In  this  rude  mythology 
we  see  glimpses  of  a  belief  in  a  future  life,  and  of  a  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishmente.  That  the  mythology  of  the  nations  who  overran  England  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  ana^ swept  away  whatever  remained  of  Roman 
rites,  with  all  that  had  been  created  of  Christian  worship,  was  a  great 
dominant  principle  in  the  life  of  the  people,  admits  of  little  question.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  it  possessed  some  capacity  of  assimilation  with  that  faith 
before  which  the  classical  paganism  of  the  ancient  world  had  retreated. 
Mr.  Kemble  points  out  the  pregnant  fact  in  the  history  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
progenitors,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  "  that  Christianity 
met  but  little  resistance  among  them,  and  enjoyed  an  easy  triumph,  or,  at 
the  worst,  a  careless  acquiescence,  even  among  those  whose  pagan  s^pathies 
could  not  be  totally  overcome."' 

From  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  the  zeal  of  Augustine  was  directed  to 
the  reformation  of  the  Britons.  During  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  un- 
successful warfare,  the  ancient  discipline  of  their  church  had  been  nearly 
abolished,  and  the  lives  of  their  clergy  were  disgraced  by  vices  the  most 
repugnant  to  their  profession.  Gregory  had  written  to  Augustine,  that  he 
had  subjected  all  the  bishops  of  Britain  to  his  authority.  The  missionary, 
with  the  aid  of  iEthelberht,  prevailed  on  the  British  prelates  to  meet  him  at 
a  place,  which  has  since  been  called  Augustine's  oak,  in  Worcesterdiire. 
After  a  long  and  unavailing  debate,  the  conference  was  adjourned  to  another 
day.  In  the  interval  the  Britons  consulted  a  neighbouring  hermit,  who 
advised  them  to  watch  the  conduct  of  Augustine;  if  he  arose  to  meet  them, 
they  were  to  consider  him  as  a  man  of  unassuming  disposition,  and  to  listen 
to  his  demands;  but  if  he  kept  his  seat,  they  should  condemn  him  of  pride, 
and  reject  his  authority.  With  this  sapient  admonition,  which  left  to  accident 
the  decision  of  the  controversy,  seven  bishops^  with  Dinoth,  abbot  of  Bangor, 
repaired  to  the  place  of  conference.  Augustine  happened  to  be  seated,  and 
did  not  rise  at  their  arrival.  Both  his  reasons  and  his  authority  were  con- 
sequently despised.     In  points  of  doctrine  there  had  been  no  difference 
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between  them,  and  to  facilitate  their  compliance  in  other  matters,  the  arch- 
bishop had  reduced  his  demands  to  three  heads:  that  they  should  observe 
the  Catholic  computation  of  Easter,  should  adopt  the  Roman  rite  in  the 
administration  of  baptism,  and  should  join  with  the  oiissiooaries  in  preaching 
to  the  Saxons**  Each  of  these  requests,  in  obedience  to  the  advice  of  the 
hermit,  was  pertinaciously  refused.  '*  Know  then,''  exclaimed  the  missionary 
with  the  tone  of  a  prophet,  **  that  if  you  will  not  assist  me  in  pointing  out  to 
the  Saxons  the  way  of  life,  they,  by  the  just  judgment  of  God,  will  prove 
to  you  the  ministers  of  death/*    He  did  not  live  to  see  the  prediction  verified. 


THE  UiVfQ  OP  ^THELBEHHT 

The  reign  of  ^Ethellx^rht  histed  fifty-six  years.  Before  his  death  he  pub- 
lislied  a  code  of  laws  to  regulate  the  achninistration  of  justice.  For  this 
improvement  he  was  indebted  to  the  suggestions  of  the  missionaries,  who, 
though  they  had  been  accustomed  to  the  forms  and  decisions  of  Roman 
jurisprudence,  did  not,  in  legislating  for  the  Saxons,  attempt  to  abolish  the 
national  notions  of  equity,  but  wisely  retained  the  principle  of  pecuniary 
eomijeusation,  a  principle  universally  prevalent  in  the  northern  nations. 
Those  crimes  which  appeared  the  most  repugnant  to  the  well-being  of  society 
were  scrupulously  enumerated;  theft  in  its  different  branches,  murder,  sacri- 
lege, insults  offered  to  female  chastity,  and  infractions  of  the  peace  of  the  king 
and  of  the  church:  and  to  each  was  attached  a  proportionate  fine,  which  rose 
in  amount  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  person  against  whom  the  offence 
was  committed.  From  these  laws  it  appears  that  all  freemen  were  classed 
according  to  their  property,  and  the  offices  which  they  held.  To  each  class 
was  allotted  its  peculiar  inurid  and  ii^ere.  The  nnmd  was  the  pecuniarj^  mulct, 
which  was  intended  to  provide  for  the  security  of  each  individual,  and  of 
those  under  his  roof.  Thus  the  mund  of  a  widow,  if  she  were  of  the  highest 
rank,  was  fifty  shillings;  of  the  second,  twenty;  of  the  third,  t%velve;  and  of 
the  fourth,  six.  The  were  was  the  sum  at  which  the  life  of  each  person  was 
rated.  If  he  was  killed,  the  murderer  paid  it  iis  a  compensation  to  his  family; 
if  he  himself  transgressed  the  laws,  he  forfeited  it,  in  lieu  of  his  head,  to  the 
king.  But  murder  was  not  only  an  offence  against  individuals,  it  was  also 
considered  as  an  injury  to  the  community,  and  the  criminal  was  compelled 
to  make  what  was  esteemed  a  compensation  to  the  violated  justice  of  his 
country  as  well  as  to  the  family  of  the  deceased.  For  this  purpose,  besides 
the  were^  he  paid  an  aciditional  fine,  called  the  wile^  which  was  received  by 
the  king  or  the  chief  mttgistrate  of  the  district.  The  same  distinctions,  and 
the  same  punishments,  with  a  few  variations  arising  out  of  times  and  cir- 
cumstanceSi  were  retained  in  all  the  laws  of  succeeding  legislators. 


EADBALD 

iEthelberht  died  in  616  a.d.  The  crown  devolved  upon  his  son  Eadbald, 
the  violence  of  whose  passions  nearly  replunged  the  nation  into  that  idolatry 

*  It  is  surprising  that  so  many  modern  liiatorians  should  have  represented  the  Britons  as 
hotdinig  different  doctrineti  from  those  ^firofessed  by  the  Roman  mimionaries^  thoup;h  these 
writers  have  never  yet  produced  a  single  instance  of  such  difference.  W^ould  Auj^stine  have 
r^tqulrcd  the  British  cler^rv'  to  join  in  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons,  if  they  had  taui^ht  doctrintis 
which  he  condemned  ?  liede  has  related  with  great  tuinuteneas  all  the  eontroversiea  between 
thi?  two  parties.  They  all  reg;ard  points  of  discipLine.  Nowhere  does  the  remotest  hint  occur 
of  any  difference  respecting  doctrine. 
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from  which  it  had  just  emereed.  The  youth  and  beauty  of  his  step-mother, 
the  relict  of  iEthelberht,  induced  him  to  take  her  to  his  bed;  and  when  the 
missionaries  admonished  him  to  break  the  unnatural  connection,  he  abandoned 
a  religion  which  forbade  the  gratification  of  his  appetite.  At  the  same  time 
the  three  sons  of  Sseberht  [of  Essex]  (their  father  was  dead)  restored  the  altars 
of  the  gods,  and  banished  from  the  territory  the  bishop  Mellitus.  With 
Justus  of  Rochester  he  retired  into  Gaul,  and  Laurentius,  the  successor  of 
Augustine  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  had  determined  to  follow  their  footsteps. 
On  the  morning  of  his  intended  departure,  he  made  a  last  attempt  on  the 
mind  of  Eadbald.  His  representations  were  successful.  The  king  dismissed 
his  step-mother,  and  recalled  the  fugitive  prelates.  The  sincerity  of  his  con- 
version was  proved  by  his  subsequent  conduct,  and  Christianity,  supported 
by  his  influence,  assumed  an  ascendancy  which  it  ever  afterwards  preserved. 


IL£DWALD  AND  iETHELFRrPH 

The  East-Anglian  throne  was  now  filled  by  Raedwald,  one  of  the  Ufl[ingas. 
He  had  formerly  paid  a  visit  to  iEthelberht,  and  at  his  persuasion  had  pro- 
fessed himself  a  Christian.  But  on  his  return  home  the  new  convert  found 
himself  assailed  by  the  importunities  of  his  wife,  and  the  opposition  of  his 
people.  His  resolution  was  at  last  subdued,  but  to  silence  his  conscience, 
he  endeavoured  to  unite  the  two  worships,  and  in  the  same  temple,  by  the 
side  of  the  statue  of  Woden,  dedicated  an  altar  to  the  god  of  the  Christians. 
We  cannot  appreciate  his  subsequent  conduct  without  reverting  to  the 
history  of  Nortnumbria.  iEthelfrith,  the  grandson  of  Ida,  was  a  restless  and 
sangumary  prince,  who  for  several  years  had  directed  all  his  efforts  against 
the  neighbouring  Britons.  In  many  districts  they  had  been  entirely  exter- 
minated by  his  arms;  in  others  they  were  happy  to  purchase  his  forbearance 
by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  Aidan,  king  of  the  Scots,  jealous  of  so 
formidable  a  neighbour,  assembled  all  his  forces,  and  marched  as  far  as  the 
stone  of  Degsa,  a  spot  long  celebrated  in  the  traditions  of  the  country.  Though 
Theodbald,  the  brother  of  iEthelfrith,  was  slain  with  his  followers,  victory 
declared  for  the  Northumbrians.  The  greater  part  of  the  Scots  were  immo- 
lated to  their  vengeance ;  and  the  narrow  escape  of  Aidan  with  a  handful  of 
attendants  proved  an  instructive  lesson  to  him  and  his  successors.  For 
more  than  a  century  no  king  of  the  Scots  dared  to  meet  the  Northumbrians 
in  battle. 

At  the  death  of  iElle,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Deira,  iGthelfrith. 
who  had  married  his  daughter,  took  possession  of  his  dominions.  Mile  haa 
left  a  male  child  of  the  name  of  Eadwine  (Edwin),  who  was  conveyed  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  tyrant,  and  intrusted  to  the  protection  of  Cadvan,  the  king 
of  North  Wales.  The  hospitality  of  the  British  prince  drew  on  him  the 
vengeance  of  the  Northumbrian;  and  the  two  armies  met  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chester  (613  a.d.).  On  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  hill  iEthelfritii  espied 
an  unarmed  crowd,  the  monks  of  Bangor,  who,  like  Moses  in  the  wilderness, 
had  hoped  by  their  prayers  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  battle.  "If  they 
pray,''  exclaimed  the  pagan,  "they  fight  against  us;"  and  ordered  a  detach- 
ment of  his  army  to  put  them  to  the  sword.  Victory  was,  as  usual,  true  to 
his  standard.  Chester  was  taken  and  Bangor  demolished.  The  number  of 
the  monks  slain  on  the  hill  is  generally  said  to  have  been  twelve  hundred; 
but  Bede  observes  that  others  tesides  the  monks  had  assembled  to  pray.  He 
supposes  that  the  victory  of  iEthelfritii  fulfilled  the  predictions  of  Augustine.^ 
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The  real  significance  of  ^Ethelfrith's  victory  at  Chester  does  not  He,  how- 
ever, in  the  numbc»r  of  the  slain,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  gave  the  Saxons  a 
foothold  on  the  western  sea  and  thereby  again  divided  the  Welsh  nation. 
The  western  coast  from  the  Channel  to  the  Clyde  had  been  until  shortly  before 
this  time  entirely  under  Welsh  control.  If  they  could  have  presented  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  defence  to  the  Saxons  the  conquest  of  their  country  might 
have  been  at  least  retarded  for  some  years.  But  they  laboured  under  the 
disadvantage  of  having  to  defend  a  region  which  by  its  physical  features  was 
naturally  divided  by  the  Severn,  the  Dee  and  the  Solway,  into  four  distinct 
parts.  By  the  battle  of  Deorham  (577  a.d.)  the  West  Saxons  had  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn  and  thus  split  off  the  West  Welsh  from  their  kindred  in 
ComwalL  In  like  manner  the  battle  of  Chester  separated  the  Strathclyde 
and  Cumbrian  Welsh  from  the  main  body  of  their  nation  to  the  southward. 
*'No  general  resistance  of  the  Welsh  people  was  henceforth  possible,'^  writes 
Green,  **and  the  warfare  of  Britons  against  Englishmen  died  down  into  a 
warfare  of  separate  English  kingdoms  against  separate  British  kingdoms/'^ 

The  son  of  Mile,  who  was  incessantly  harassed  by  the  jealousy  of  jEthel- 
frith,  wandered  from  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Cad  van  through  the  different 
principalities  of  the  Britons  and  Saxons.  At  last  he  found  an  asylum  in  the 
court  of  R^edwald.  The  fidelity  of  that  prince  was  immediately  tempted  by 
the  threats  and  promises  of  ^Ethelfrith;  aiKl  after  a  long  struggle  he  preferred 
the  friendship  of  a  powerful  monarch  to  the  danger  of  protecting  a  solitary 
exile.  On  the  very  evening  while  the  council  deliberated  on  his  fate,  Eat^lwine 
was  sitting  alone  in  the  dark  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  when  a  friendly  voice 
whispered  in  his  ear  that  it  was  time  to  flee,  for  the  king  had  given  his  assent 
to  the  demands  of  his  enemy,  ^^  I  have  known  too  much  misery;*^  replied  the 
prince,  **  to  be  anxious  for  life.  If  I  must  die,  no  death  can  be  more  acceptable 
than  that  which  is  inflicted  by  royal  treachery/'  He  remained  in  the  same 
place  musing  on  his  melancholy  situation,  when  his  friend,  stealing  to  him  a 
second  time,  informed  him  that  he  was  safe.  The  solicitations  of  the  queen 
had  overcome  the  {x-rfidious  resolve  of  her  husband. 

The  moment  E^dwald  determined  to  reject  the  proposals  of  .^thelfrith, 
he  saw  the  necessity  of  anticipating  his  resentment.  The  Northumbrian  with 
a  small  body  of  followers  was  hastening  to  surprise  his  enemy,  when  he  was 
met  by  the  whole  of  the  East-Anglian  forces  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Idle,  in 
Nottinghamshire*  They  were  skilfully  (so  we  are  told)  arrayed  in  three 
bodies;  and  their  helmets,  spears,  and  banners  gave  them  a  martial  and  for- 
midable appearance.  iEthelfrith,  though  disconcerted,  scorned  to  retire; 
and  rushing  on  the  first  division,  destroyed  it  with  its  leader,  Roegenhere  or 
Rainer,  the  son  of  Ranlwald.  But  the  Northumbrians  were  quickly  trampled 
under  foot  by  the  multitude  of  the  East  Anglians;  and  the  king,  having  opened 
witli  his  sword  a  way  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  fell  on  the  bodies  of  those 
whom  he  had  slain.  The  conquerors  hastened  to  improve  their  advantage. 
By  the  men  of  Deira  P^adwine  was  received  with  acclamations  of  joy;  the 
children  of  .^thelfrith  fled  into  the  north  of  the  island;  and  the  Bernicians 
submitted  cheerfully  to  the  good  fortune  of  the  son  of  MWe,  Rtedwald, 
having  placed  his  fnend  on  the  imited  throne  of  the  two  kingdoms,  returned 
in  triumph  to  his  dominions. 

The  martial  genius  of  iEthelfrith  had  raised  Northumbria  to  an  equality 
with  the  most  powerful  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  states :  under  the  government  of 
Eailwine  it  assumed  a  marked  superiority.  The  steps  by  which  this  pre* 
eminence  [was  achieved]  are  not  recorded:  but  the  history  of  his  conversion 
to  Christianity  has  been  preserved  by  the  pen  of  the  venerable  Bede. 
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THE  SUPREMACT  OF  NORTHUMBRIA 

In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  Eadwine  had  married  ^thelberga,  the 
daughter  of  iEthelberht^  the  deceased  king  of  Kent.  Eadbald  had  previously 
stipulated  that  his  sister  should  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion.  The 
queen  was  accompanied  by  Paulinus,  a  Roman  missionary,  who  nad  lately 
received  the  episcopal  consecration.  The  king  faithfully  observed  his  word : 
but,  though  he  made  no  objection  to  the  practice  of  Christianity  by  iEthel- 
berga,  he  showed  no  inclination  to  embrace  it  himself.  It  was  m  vain  that 
Paulinus  preached;  that  the  queen  entreated;  that  Pope  Boniface  V  sent 
letters  and  presents.  Eadwine  appeared  immovably  attached  to  the  wor- 
ship of  his  fathers. 

The  kingdom  of  Wessex  was  at  this  time  governed  jyy  two  princes,  Cwi- 
chelm  and  Cynegils,  the  successors  of  Ceolwulf.  They  bore  with  impatience 
the  superiority  assumed  by  Eadwine;  and,  unable  to  contend  with  him  in 
the  field,  attempted  to  remove  him  by  assassination.  Eomer,  in  quality  of 
an  envoy  from  Cwichelm,  demanded  an  audience  of  Eadwine.  He  had  con- 
cealed under  his  clothes  a  two-edged  dagger,  which  had  been  previously 
dipped  in  poison ;  and  while  the  king  earnestly  listened  to  his  discourse,  the 
assassin  aimed  a  desperate  stroke  at  his  heart.  His  design  did  not  escape  the 
eye  of  the  faithful  Lilla,  a  thane,  who  threw  himself  between  Eadwine  and 
the  dagger,  and  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  master.  So  n-eat  was  the  force 
of  the  stroke,  that  the  king  was  wounded  through  the  body  of  his  attendant. 
Every  sword  was  instantly  drawn:  but  Eomer  defended  himself  with  such 
desperate  courage,  that  he  killed  Frodheri,  another  thane,  before  he  was 
overpowered. 

The  preceding  night  iEthelberga  had  been  delivered  of  a  daughter,  and 
Eadwine  publicly  returned  thanks  to  the  gods  for  his  own  preservation  and 
the  health  of  his  consort.  Paulinus  did  not  omit  the  opportunity  of  ascribing 
both  events  to  the  protection  of  Christ,  whose  resurrection  from  the  grave 
had  been  that  very  day  celebrated  by  the  queen.  His  discourse  made  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  the  king,  who  permitted  him  to  baptise  his  daughter, 
and  promised  to  become  a  Christian,  if  he  returned  victorious  from  his  medi- 
tated expedition  against  the  perfidious  king  of  Wessex. 

At  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  Eadwine  marched  against  his  enemies. 
The  two  brothers  were  defeated;  five  of  the  West-Saxon  chieftains  fell  in 
the  battle;  and  the  country  was  pillaged  by  the  victors.  Having  satisfied 
his  resentment,  the  king  returned  to  Northumbria,  and  was  reminded  of 
his  promise  by  Paulinus.  From  that  moment  he  abstained  from  the  wor- 
ship of  his  gods,  though  he  still  hesitated  to  embrace  Christianity.  He  con- 
sulted alternately  his  priests  and  the  missionary,  and  revolved  in  solitude 
their  opposite  arguments.  He  called  an  assembly  of  his  witan  or  counsellors, 
and  required  each  to  state  his  sentiments  on  the  subject.  The  first  who 
ventured  to  speak  was  Coifi,  the  high  priest,  who,  instead  of  opposing,  advised 
the  adoption  of  the  foreign  worship.  His  motive  was  singular.  No  one, 
he  said,  had  served  the  gods  more  assiduously  than  himself,  and  yet  few 
had  been  less  fortunate.  He  was  weary  of  deities  who  were  so  indififerent 
or  so  ungrateful,  and  would  willingly  try  his  fortune  under  the  new  religion. 
To  this  profound  theologian  succeeded  a  thane,  whose  discourse  exhibits  a 
striking  picture  of  national  manners.  "Often,"  said  he,  "0  king,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  while  you  are  feasting  with  your  thanes,  and  the  fire  is  blazing 
on  the  hearth  in  the  midst  of  the  hall,  you  have  seen  a  bbd,  pelted  by  the 
storm,  enter  at  one  door,  and  escape  at  the  other.    During  its  passage  it 
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visible,  but  whence  it  canie,  or  whither  it  went,  you  knew  not.  Such  to 
me  appears  the  life  of  nmn.  He  walks  the  earth  for  a  few  years,  but  what 
precedes  his  birth,  or  what  is  ic]j  follow  after  his  death,  we  cannot  telU  Un- 
doubtedly, if  the  new  religion  can  unfold  these  important  secrete,  it  must  be 
worthy  our  attention."  At  the  common  request  Paulinus  was  introduced, 
and  explained  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Coifi  declared  him- 
self a  convert,  and  to  prove  his  sincerity,  offered  to  set  fire  to  the  neighbouring 
temple  of  Gochnundinghaoi.  With  the  permission  of  Eadwine,  he  called  for 
a  horse  and  arms,  lx»th  of  which  were  forbidden  to  the  priests  of  the  Angles. 
Aa  he  rode  along,  he  was  followed  by  crowds,  who  attributed  his  conduct 
to  temporary  insanity.  To  their  astonishment,  bidding  defiance  to  the 
gods  of  his  fathers,  he  struck  his  spear  into  the  wall  of  the  temple.  They 
had  expected  that  the  fires  of  heaven  would  have  avenged  the  sacrilege.  The 
impunity  of  the  apostate  dissipated  their  alarms,  and  urgeii  by  his  example 
and  exhortations  they  united  in  kindling  the  flames,  which  with  the  fane 
oonsumed  the  deities  that  had  been  so  long  the  objects  of  their  terror  and 
veneration. 

When  Gregory  the  Great  arranged  the  future  economy  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  church,  he  directed  that  the  northern  rnetropolitan  should  fix  his 
resideiice  at  York.  Eadwine  accordingly  bestowed  on  Paulinus  a  house 
and  poBseasions  in  that  city,  and  was  baptised  in  a  church  hastily  erected 
fur  the  ceremony.  Pope  Honorius  was  immediately  informed  of  the  event, 
and  at  his  request  granted  the  use  of  the  pallium  to  the  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury and  York,  with  the  pennission,  that  when  one  of  these  prelates  died,  the 
survivor  shoukl  consecrate  his  successor,  without  waiting  to  consult  the 
Roman  pontiff.  At  the  death  of  Ranlwaltl  the  thanes  of  East  Anglia  offered 
him  the  regal  dignity,  but  he  d  clined  it  in  favour  of  Eorpwald,  the  sson  of 
R^wald,  who  was  slain  after  a  short  reign  of  three  years. 

The  empire  of  Eadwine  was  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  preceding 
ruler  in  Britain.  The  islands  of  Anglesea  and  Man  were  subject  to  his  au- 
thority, all  the  princes  of  the  Britons  paid  him  tribute.  Among  the  Saxon 
kings,  Eadbald  of  Kent  retained  a  nominal  inric[>endence,  owing,  not  Uy  his 
own  power,  but  to  the  influence  of  his  sister  iEthelberga.  As  a  token  of  his 
authority,  the  Northumbrian  assumed  a  distinction  unknown  to  the  Saxons, 
and  the  *Mufa/'  a  military  ensign  of  Roman  origin,  wtus  always  lx)rne  before 
him  when  he  appeared  in  public.  Anxious  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
laws,  he  severely  punished  .  v  r  act  of  theft  or  rapacity >  and  the  advantages 
resulting  from  his  inflexibl*^  atlministration  of  justice  were  long  preserved 
in  the  recollection  of  posterity  by  a  proverb,  the  truth  of  which  is  attested 
by  Bede :  *'  That  in  the  days  of  Eadwine  a  woman  with  a  babe  at  her  breast 

L might  have  travelled  over  the  island  without  suffering  an  insult.'*  On  the 
highways,  at  conveni<?nt  intervals,  he  placed  cisterns  of  stone  to  collect 
water  from  the  nearest  fountains,  and  attached  to  them  cups  of  brass,  for 
the  refrei^hment  of  passengers;  an  improvement  which  in  the  seventh  century 
excited  applause  and  gratitude* 
The  Poiver  of  Penda 
After  the  death  of  Cearl  of  Mercia  (627  a:i>.),  Penda,  the  son  of  his  prede* 
iesaor,  poaaessed  the  power,  without  the  title,  of  king.>  He  was  then  advanced 
■  '  By  the  Saxon  Chronieief  and  most  other  wriU'rs,  he  is  snid  to  have  beji^n  his  reiKii  in 
i28  Aji.,  aad  to  have  reipi^  thirty  yeatu:  Imi  Betle  ex^^ressly  says  thai  }w  rm^i^iu'd  but 
twvnty-two,  which  places  the  ftrat  year  of  kia  reign  at  the  period  ot  the  battle  of  Hatfield. 
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in  age,  a  brave  and  experienced  warrior,  and  of  insatiable  ambition.  For  some 
years  he  bore  with  impatience  the  superiority  of  the  Northiunbrian:  at  last  he 
found  in  Cadwallon,  king  of  Gwynedd  or  North  Wales,  an  associate  of  egual 
daring  and  of  similar  views.  They  united  their  armies,  unfurled  the  stanaard 
of  rebellion,  and  marched  into  Yorkshire.  Hie  battle  was  fought  in  Hatfield 
(Heathfelth)  chase,  between  the  Don  and  the  Torre  ^633  a.d.).  The  North- 
umbrian army  was  routed;  and  Eadwine  perished  witn  a  great  part  of  his  fol- 
lowers. Of  his  sons  by  his  first  wife,  Quanburh,  the  daughter  of  Cearl,  Osfrith 
was  slain  with  his  father,  Eadfrith  implored  the  protection  of  his  relation 
Penda,  and  was  afterwards  murdered  by  him  in  violation  of  his  oath.  iEthel- 
berga,  with  her  children,  and  Paulinus,  escaped  by  sea  to  the  court  of  her 
brother  in  Kent.  Having  spread  devastation  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other,  the  confederates  separated.  Cadwallon  remained  to  accomplish 
his  boast  of  utterly  exterminating  the  Northumbrians;  Penda  marched 
with  his  Mercians  into  the  territory  of  the  East  Angles.  Sigebert,  their 
king,  had  lately  retired  into  a  monastery,  and  had  resigned  the  honours 
and  cares  of  royalty  to  his  cousin  Egeric :  but  the  East  Angles  were  alarmed 
at  the  approaching  danger,  and  clamorously  demanded  the  aged  monarch, 
who  had  so  often  led  them  to  victory.  With  reluctance  he  left  the 
tranquillity  of  his  cell,  to  mix  in  the  tumult  of  the  combat.  But  arms 
were  refused  by  the  royal  monk  as  repugnant  to  his  profession,  and  he 
directed  with  a  wand  the  operations  of  the  army.  The  fortune  of  the 
Mercians  prevailed;  and  both  Sigebert  and  Egeric  fell. 

The  unfortunate  death  of  Eadwine  dissolv^  for  a  short  period  the  union 
of  the  Northumbrian  kingdoms.  Among  the  Deiri  the  family  of  iElle  retained 
the  ascendancy ;  and  the  sceptre  was  placed  in  the  hands,  not  indeed  of  the 
children  of  Eadwine,  but  of  their  cousin  Osric,  a  prince  mature  in  age  and 
experienced  in  battle.  In  Bemicia  the  memory  of  Ida  was  still  cherished 
with  gratitude,  and  Eanfrith,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  ^thelfrith,  returning 
from  his  retreat  in  the  mountains  of  Caledonia,  ascended  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  Each  of  these  princes  had  formerly  received  baptism,  and  each 
with  ec^ual  facility  relapsed  into  the  errors  of  paganism.  If  their  ambition 
was  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  royalty,  they  quickly  paid  the  price  of  it 
with  their  blood.  Cadwallon  still  continued  his  ravages.  He  was  in  the 
city  of  York,  when  Osric,  hastening  to  surprise  him,  was  attacked  unex- 
pectedly himself,  and  perished  on  the  spot.  Eanfrith,  terrified  by  the  fate  of 
Osric  and  the  fame  of  Cadwallon,  visited  the  Briton  with  only  twelve  attend- 
ants, solicited  for  peace,  and  was  perfidiously  put  to  death.  The  North- 
umbrians expunged  the  names  of  these  apostate  princes  from  the  catalogue 
of  their  kings ;  and  the  time  in  which  they  reigned  was  distinguished  in  their 
annals  by  this  expressive  term — "  the  unhappy  year." 

Oswald 

By  the  deaths  of  Osric  and  Eanfrith  the  duty  of  revenging  his  family  and 
country  devolved  on  Oswald,  the  younger  of  the  sons  of  iEthelfrith  (635  a.d.). 
Impelled  by  despair,  he  sought,  with  a  small  but  resolute  band,  the  army  of 
the  Britons,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day  discovered  them  negligently  encamped 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hexham.  Oswald  had  not  imitated  the  apostasy 
of  his  brother.  By  his  orders  a  cross  of  wood  was  hastily  formed,  and  fixed 
in  the  ground.  At  his  command  they  knelt  down  to  pray :  from  prayer  they 
rose  to  battle ;  and  victory  was  the  reward  of  their  piety  and  valour.  Cad- 
wallon was  slain;  and  his  mvincible  army  was  annihilated.^ 
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The  victory  of  Oswald  at  "Heaven's  Field,"  as  later  chroniclers  named 
the  battle,  was  memorable  as  marking  the  culmination  of  the  last  effective 
rally  the  Britons  ever  made  against  the  Saxon  kingdoms.  With  the  fall  of 
Cadwallon,  the  last  great  hero  of  the  British  to  oppose  the  English  advance, 
Uie  strength  of  the  Welsh  seemed  to  be  exhausted.  Thenceforth  their  warfare 
WAS  one  of  dogged,  futile  defence.  To  the  English,  also,  the  victory  was 
fraught  with  great  results.  Oswakl,  with  the  blood  of  the  rulers  of  Bernicia 
and  Deira  flowing  through  his  veins,  united  the  two  Northumbrian  kingdoms 
under  his  strong  rule,  and  restoretl  the  realm  of  Eadwine  to  its  former  great- 
ness. His  earliest  concern  was  to  restore  also  the  religion  of  Eadwine.  He 
sent  therefore  an  invitation  to  the  Irish  monks,  among  whom  his  younger  days 
had  been  spent,  to  send  missionaries  into  Northumbria,  The  first  to  respond, 
after  a  brief  and  unsuccessful  mission  returned  to  his  brethren  with  the  com- 
plaint that  the  Saxons  were  obstinate  and  barbarous.  "  Was  it  their  stub- 
bomnass  or  your  harshness?"  asked  Aidan,  one  of  the  monks  who  listened 
to  him^ — **di(5  you  not  forget  God  s  command  to  give  them  the  milk  first,  and 
the  meat  afterwards?^'  Aidan  himself  w^as  thereupon  selected  by  his  com- 
panions to  carry  out  the  mission,  which  he  did  with  great  success.  With 
Northumbria  united  and  Christianity  re-established,  Oswald  set  out  to  extend 
his  temporal  power.  He  seems  in  the  ensuing  years  to  have  established  a 
certain  degree  of  supremacy  over  the  Strathclyde  Welsh  and  to  have  received 
from  the  Picts  and  Scots  on  the  other  side  of  the  Forth  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  **overlordship."  Wessex,  Kent,  or  Mercia  can  scarcely  have  acknowl- 
edged any  real  supremacy,  but  even  the  fierce  Penda  himself  was  apparently 
cowed  into  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities.** 

PeJida  Slays  Oswald 

But  the  fate  of  Eadwine  awaited  Oswald,  and  the  same  i^rince  was  destined 
to  be  the  minister  of  his  death.  In  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  thirty- 
ei]^th  of  his  age,  the  king  of  Northumbria  fought  with  Penda  and  his  Mercians 
in  the  field  of  Maser  (642  a,d,).  The  pagans  were  victorious.  Oswald,  sur- 
rounded by  enemies,  was  slain.  The  ferocity  of  Penda  did  not  spare  the  dead 
body  of  his  adversarj%  but  severed  the  head  and  arms  from  the  trunk,  and 
fixed  them  on  high  poles  driven  into  the  ground.  The  body  of  Oswald  was 
buried  at  Bardney,  and  his  standard  of  purple  and  gold  was  suspended  over 
the  grave.  The  head  and  arms  were  taken  down  the  year  after  his  death  by 
his  brother  Oswin,  his  successor,  and  deposited,  the  head  in  the  monastery  of 
Lindisfarne  (Holy  Island),  the  arms  in  the  royal  city  of  Bamborough. 

Bamborough  was  the  first  place  that  ventured  to  stop  the  destructive 
progress  of  the  Mercians  after  the  battle  of  Maserfeld.  Situated  on  a  rock, 
and  protected  on  one  side  by  a  steep  ajBcent,  on  the  other  by  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  it  bade  defiance  to  their  exertions.  But  the  genius  of  Penda  was  fertile 
in  expedients,  and  that  which  he  adopted  displays  the  ferocity  of  his  dispo- 
sition. By  his  order  the  neighlxjuring  villages  were  tlemolished,  every  com- 
bustible material  was  collected  from  the  ruins  and  reared  up  against  the  walls, 
at   ■  on  as  the  wind  blew^  fiercely  towards  the  city,  fire  was  set  to  the  pile. 

A  ^vere  the  smoke  and  flames  w^afted  over  the  heads  of  the  trembling 

inhabitants,  when  the  wind  suddenly  changed,  and  the  fire  spent  its  fury  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Chagrined  and  confounded,  Penda  raised  the  siege, 
and  led  back  his  armv. 
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OSWIN  AND  PENDA 

The  retreat  of  Penda  afforded  leisure  to  the  Northumbrian  thanes  to  elect 
a  successor  to  Oswald.  The  object  of  theu*  choice  was  his  brother  Oswin 
(Oswy),  who  inherited  the  abilities  of  his  predecessor,  and  who,  to  strengthen 
his  throne,  married  Eanfled,  the  daughter  of  Eadwine.  But  the  power  of 
the  nation  was  now  broken,  and  his  lone  reign  of  twenty-eight  years,  though 
it  was  occasionally  distinguished  by  brilliant  successes,  was  narassed  at  inter- 
vals by  the  inroads  of  the  Mercians,  the  hostility  of  his  nephew  iEthelwald, 
and  the  ambition  of  his  own  son  Alchfrith. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  he  was  alarmed  by  the  claims  of  a  danger- 
ous competitor  of  the  house  of  JSUe,  Oswine,  the  son  of  Osric,  and  prudence  or 
necessity  induced  him  to  consent  to  a  compromise,  by  which  he  allotted  Deira 
to  his  rival,  but  reserved  to  himself  Bemicia  and  the  northern  conquests.  The 
character  of  Oswine  has  been  drawn  in  the  most  pleasing  colours  by  the  pencil 
of  the  venerable  Bede.  He  was  affable,  just,  religious,  and  generous.  His 
virtues  were  idolised  by  his  subjects,  and  his  court  was  crowdSl  with  foreign 
Saxons,  who  solicited  emplo5rment  in  his  ervice.  Six  years  the  two  princes 
lived  in  apparent  amity  with  each  other,  but  in  the  se^'^'inth  their  secret  jealousy 
broke  into  open  hostilities.  Oswine,  seeing  no  probability  of  success,  disbanded 
his  army,  and  concealed  himself,  with  one  attendant,  at  Gilling,  the  house  of 
the  ealdorman  Hundwald  (651  a.d.).  The  perfidious  thane  betrayed  him  to 
his  enemy,  and  nothing  but  his  death  could  satisfy  the  policy  of  Oswin. 
The  bishop  Aidan,  who  loved  and  revered  him  for  his  virtues,  bitterly  lamented 
his  fate,  and  in  twelve  days  followed  him  to  the  grave.  The  Northumbrian, 
however,  did  not  reap  the  fruit  of  his  cruelty.  iEthelwald,  the  son  of  Oswald, 
was  placed  on  the  throne  of  the  Deu-i,  probably  by  the  superior  influence  of 
Penda. 

That  restless  monarch  had  lately  expelled  Cenwahl  from  the  throne  of 
Wessex.  because  that  prince  had  repudiated  his  daughter  Sexburga.  He  now 
directed  his  arms  against  Northumbria,  penetrat^  again  as  far  as  Bam- 
borough,  and  set  fire  to  every  habitation  m  the  line  of  his  march.  Oswin, 
wam^  by  the  fate  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  Eadwine  and  Oswald,  made 
every  effort  to  mitigate  the  resentment  of  so  formidable  an  enemy.  He  sent 
him  the  most  valuable  presents,  his  second  son  Egfrith  was  delivered  as  a 
hostage  to  the  care  of  Cynwise,  the  queen  of  Penda,  and  Alchfrith,  his  eldest 
son,  married  Cyneburge,  the  daughter  of  the  Mercian.  This  connection 
between  the  two  families  brought  Peada,  the  son  of  Penda,  to  the  Northiun- 
brian  court  on  a  visit  to  his  sister.  There  he  saw  and  admired  Alchfleda,  the 
daughter  of  Oswin,  but  the  difference  of  religion  would  have  opposed  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  their  union,  had  not  Alchfrith  prevailed  on  his  friend  to 
listen  to  the  teachers,  and  embrace  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  When  his 
sincerity  was  questioned,  he  replied  with  warmth,  that  no  consideration,  not 
even  the  refusal  of  Alchfleda,  should  provoke  him  to  return  to  the  worship  of 
Woden;  and  at  his  departure  he  tooK  with  him  four  priests  to  instruct  his 
subjects,  the  southern  Mercians,  or  Middle  Angles,  whom  he  governed  with  the 
title  of  king  during  the  life  of  his  father.  It  was  to  be  feared  that  the  con- 
version of  reada  would  irritate  the  fanaticism  of  Penda,  but  the  old  king, 
though  he  persevered  in  his  attachment  to  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  of  the  morality  of  the  gospel,  and  permitted  it  to  be 
taught  to  his  subjects.  To  the  converts,  however,  he  shrewdly  observed  that 
as  they  had  preferred  the  new  worship,  it  was  but  just  that  they  should  practise 
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it«  pfecepte,  and  that  every  individual  would  incur  his  displeasure  who  should 
unil4^  the  manners  of  the  paganism  which  he  had  abjured  with  the  profession 
of  the  Christianity  which  he  had  embraced. 

But  Penda  had  again  summoned  his  Mercians  to  arms.     The  first  victim 

of  his  resentment  was  Anna,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  who  for  three  years  had 

afforded  an  asylum  to  Cenwahl,  king  of  Wessex.     He  fell  in  battle  (654  a.d,), 

and  w^as  succeeded  by  his  brother  ^thelhere,  who  artfully  directed  the  hostility 

,  of  the  conqueror  against  the  Northumbrians.     It  was  in  vain  that  Oswin 

endeavoured  to  avert  the  danger  by  the  offer  of  submission  and  tribute. 

The  Mercian  declared  that  it  was  his  object  to  extermin  te  the  whole  nation: 

the  presents  which  had  been  sent  w^ere  distributed  among  his  auxiliaries; 

and  thirty  vassal  chieftains,  Saxons  and  Britons,  swelled  with  their  followers 

the  numbers  of  his  army.     Despair  at  last  nerved  the  courage  of  Oswin, 

With  his  son  Alchfrith  and  a  small  but  resolute  force,  he  advanced  to  meet 

.the  multitude  of  the  invaders  (655  a.d-).     The  night  before  the  eventful 

'contest,  he  fervently  implored  the  assistance  of  heaven,  and  vow  d,  if  he 

returned  victorious,  to  devote  his  infant  daughter  ^Elfleda  to  the  monastic 

profession.     In  the  morning  .^thelwald,  ashamed,  perhaps,  of  fighting  against 

ms  countrymen,  separated  from  the  Mercians,  and  remained  at  a  distance, 

a  quiet  spectator  of  the  combat.    The  valour  or  despair  of  the  Northumbrians 

prevailed.     Of  the  thirty  vassal  chieftains  w^ho  served  under  the  banner  of 

■  the  Mercian,  only  ^Ethelw^ald,  and  the  British  king  of  Gwynedd,  escaped, 

^  Penda  did  not  survive  the  destruction  of  his  army.    This  hoary  veteran, 

who  had  reached  his  eightieth  year,  and  had  stained  his  sw^ord  with  the 

blood  of  three  kings  of  the  East  Angles,  and  of  two  of  the  Northumbrians, 

[had  been  borne  from  the  field  by  the  crowd  of  the  fugitives,  but  was  overtaken 

Iby  the  pursuers,  and  put  to  death.    The  battle  w^as  fought  at  Winwgedfield 

'near  Leeds:  and  the  Aire^  which  had  overflowed  its  banks,  swept  away  more 

of  the  Mercians  in  their  flight  than  had  fallen  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy. ^ 

The  fall  of  Penda  and  the  annihilation  of  his  army  opened  an  unexpected 

prospect  to  the  ambition  of  Oswin,     With  rapidity  he  overran  East  Anglia 

and  Mercia»  subdued  the  astonished  inhabitants,  and  made  them  feel  the 

j  miseries  which  they  had  so  often  inflicted,      Mercia  he  divided  into  two 

Sortions.    The  provinces  on  the  north  of  the  Trent  he  annexed  to  his  own 
ominions:  those  on  the  south,  out  of  compassion  for  his  daughter,  he  per- 
mitted to  remain  under  the  government  of  her  husband  Peada.    But  that 
unfortunate  prince  did  not  long  enjoy  the  donation.     At  the  next  festival 
>f  Eafiter  he  perished,  by  the  treachery,  it  is  said,  of  his  wife ;  and  his  territory 
^was  immediately  occupied  by  the  Northumbrians. 

»  This  battle,  says  Freeman, *■  "marks  an  important  tuming-point  in  the  hietory  of  our 
IWaiuI,      The  strife  l>etwceii  the  ereedB  of  Christ  and  Woden  wa^  tiiere  finally  decided/' 
I  Of  Penda,  Bright. p  in  hm  EaH^  Churrh  iIutmy,B&ym:  *'This  was  Penda/ the  strenuous, 

Fkiiii^  of  the  Merciana,  'the  firsst  ruler  of  the  united  Midland  kingdom/  whose  name  was  long  a 
1  MtiTor  to  the  inmates  of  cell  and  minster  in  every  Christianiaed  district.  There  is  a  sort  of 
ftird  (frandeur  in  the  career  of  one  who  in  his  time  slew  five  kinj^s,  and  mipht  seem  a^  irre^ist- 
ble  as  destiny."  Through  all  his  life  Penda  struggled  against  the  Chnstian  kingdoms,  and 
Pftin^  A  oonaiatent  heatnen  to  the  last.  The  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  his  nature  etcvat'ed 
►  idliavemimts  to  the  epic  level  of  the  struggle  of  Satan  in  Paradue  Lost.  He  must  have 
ipted  Chnstiaiiity  a«  teaching  a  doctrine  of  weakness  and  no ii- resistance;  but  he  despised 
[the  Chriatiana  more  for  preat*hing  peace,  even  while  they  were  waging  wars.  Those  who 
Ifiractised  Chrtfitianity  sincerely  he  spared.  Here  the  veracity  of  Bede^  has  again  preserved 
[ lo  us  a  most  interesting  portrait.  Nor  did  King  Penda  obstruct  the  preaching  of  the  word 
imtocmg  his  people,  the  Mercians,  if  any  were  willing  to  hear  it;  but,  on  the  contrary',  he  hated 
And  deroised  tnose  whom  he  perceived  not  to  perform  the  works  of  faith,  when  they  had  once 
ea  tke  faith,  saving,  **Tney  are  contemptible  and  wretched  who  do  not  obey  their  God  id 
they  belie%*e.    a 
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Oswin  was  now  king  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  The  union  of  Mercia 
with  Northumbiia  had  placed  under  his  control  a  greater  extent  of  territory 
than  had  belonged  to  any  of  his  predecessors:  the  princes  of  the  Britons  and 
Saxons  unanimously  submitted  to  his  authority;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Picts  and  Scots  were  careful  to  avert  his  enmity  by  the  payment  of  annual 
tribute.  Yet  long  before  his  death  his  power  suffered  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion. Three  Mercian  ealdormen,  Immin,  Eafha,  and  Eadbert,  took  up  arms 
to  recover  the  independence  of  their  country,  expelled  the  Northumbrian 
magistrates,  and  conferred  the  sceptre  on  a  prince  whom  they  had  anxiously 
oonc^ed  from  Oswin — ^Wulfliere,  the  youngest  son  of  Penda.  In  defiance 
of  tiie  Northumbrian  he  retained  his  authority,  and  united  under  his  gov- 
ernment the  Mercians,  the  Middle  Angles,  and  the  Lindiswaras,  or  natives  of 
the  county  of  Lincoln  (659  a.d.).  To  add  to  the  mortification  of  Oswin,  his 
eldest  son,  Alchf rith,  required  a  portion  of  the  Northumbrian  territory  with  the 
title  of  king.  A  hint  in  Bede  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  even  drew  the 
sword  against  his  father.  As  iGthel  wald  had  perished,  the  ambition  of  Alchf  nth 
was  gratified,  and  a  kingdom  was  assigned  him  in  the  country  of  the  Deiri> 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Oswin  tnat  the  church  began  to  assume  some- 
thing of  the  influence  in  England  that  was  to  make  it  at  a  later  time  one  of 
the  most  powerful  agents  in  welding  together  the  warring  kingdoms  into  a 
single  nation.  At  this  time,  however,  differences  within  the  church  itself 
made  such  a  mission  an  impossibility.  The  greater  part  of  England  had 
been  converted  by  the  Celtic  missionaries.  The  teachings  of  tnese  men 
were  orthodox,  but  in  some  matters  of  discipline  they  differed  radically  from 
the  church  at  Canterbury  and  the  churches  on  the  Continent.  Of  these  the 
most  important  were  the  form  and  shape  of  the  tonsure,  and  the  time  of  the 
celebration  of  Easter.  In  664  a.d.  Oswin  called  the  clergy  to  meet  at  Whitby 
to  discuss  their  differences.  Oswin  listened  to  the  arguments  advanced  by 
both  factions,  and  finally  gave  his  decision  in  favour  of  the  Roman  party, 
who  declared  their  authority  was  derived  from  St.  Peter,  for,  as  the  king 
explained,  St.  Peter  was  the  keeper  of  the  keys  of  heaven,  and  he  wanted 
to  be  sure  of  beins  admitted  when  he  knocked  at  the  gate.  Thenceforth, 
in  all  matters  of  discipline  and  ritual,  the  English  Church  was,  outwardly 
at  least,  regulated  in  conformity  with  that  at  Rome.  Four  years  later  Theodore 
of  Tarsus,  who  had  been  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  Rome, 
oompletelv  reorganised  the  church  and  introduced  the  penitential  system. 

Even  before  the  death  of  Oswin,  which  occurred  in  670  a.d.,  the  power  of 
Northumbria,  as  we  have  seen,  had  begun  to  decline.  The  neighbouring 
kingdom  of  Mercia,  after  having  maintained  a  position  of  power  under  the 
great  Penda,  had,  after  a  brief  set-back  following  his  death,  Main  begim  to 
assume  strength  under  the  able  rule  of  his  son  Wulfhere.  \\^essex,  during 
the  years  in  which  first  Northumbria  and  then  Mercia  held  positions  of 
superiority  among  the  Saxon  nations,  had  struggled  with  varying  success 
against  both  Britons  and  Saxons.  For  a  hundred  years  internal  dissensions 
and  quarrels  in  the  reigning  family  had  rendered  impossible  anything  more 
than  the  rather  precarious  maintenance  of  the  kingdom's  independent  exist- 
ence. But  the  state  of  the  West  Saxons  possessed  and  preserved  what  neither 
Northumbria  nor  Mercia  ever  had — a  national  unity.  And  at  the  proper  time 
the  assertion  of  this  spirit  was  to  make  Wessex  the  most  potent  factor  in 
the  welding  of  all  England  into  a  single  nation.  It  is  with  the  progress  and 
development  of  these  three  kingdoms  that  the  fortunes  of  the  English  people 
are  henceforth  chiefly  linked— the  history  of  Essex,  Kent,  East  Anglia, 
and  Sussex  is  important  only  as  its  relation  to  them  is  of  importance.^* 
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THE    DECLINE   OF    NORTHUMBRIA 


From  Oswin^  the  Northumbrian  sceptre  was  transferred  in  the  hands  of 
Egfrith,  the  elder  of  his  surviving  sons.  The  PictSp  despising  the  youth  of 
the  new  monarch,  assembled  under  their  prince,  Beniherth,  and  asserted  their 
independence.      But  Egfrith,  with  a  vigour  which  surprised  and  dismayed 

jthem,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  horse,  entered  their  territory, 
lefeated  them  in  a  bloody  battle,  and  compelled  them  to  submit  again  to  the 
iperior  power  of  the  Northumbrians.    With  equal  expedition  he  anticipated 

^And  defeated  the  designs  of  Wulfhere,  king  of  Mercia,  who  numbered  among 
his  vassals  most  of  the  southern  chieftains.  The  victory  broke  for  a  while 
the  power  of  the  Mercians.  Wulfhere  died  soon  after,  and  his  kingdom 
was  at  first  seized  by  the  Northumbrian,  but  restored  to  iEthelred,  who  had 
married  Osthryda,  the  sister  of  Egfrith. 

Religious  prejudice  has  conferred  an  adventitious  interest  on  the  reign 
of  Egfrith,  and  his  quarrel  with  Wilfrid,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  York,  occupies 
a  distinguished  but  disproportionate  space  in  our  modern  histories.     Wilfrid 

"  ras  a  noble  Northund^rian,  who  had  been  selected  as  the  instructor  and  con- 
fident of  Alchfrith,  the  son  of  Oswin.  When  Tuda  died,  Wilfrid  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him  in  the  bishopric  of  York,     Egfrith 's  first  wife  was  iEthelthryda, 

.the  daughter  of  Anna,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  and  widow  of  Tondberct, 

^^dorraan  of  the  CJirvii,  At  an  early  period  in  life  she  had  bound  herself 
by  a  vow  of  virginity,  which  was  respected  by  the  piety  or  indifference  of  her 
husband.  At  his  death  she  was  demanded  by  Oswin  for  his  son  Egfrith,  a 
youth  of  only  fourteen  years:  and  in  spite  of  her  remonstrances  was  con- 

^Sucted  by  her  relations  to  the  court  of  Northumbria.    She  persisted  in  her 

former  resolution;  and  Egfrith,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  referred  the 

itter  to  the  decision  of  Wilfrid,  having  previously  offered  him  a  valuable 

present  if  he  could  prevail  on  .Ethelthryda  to  renounce  her  early  vow.     The 

rorelate,  however,  disappointed  his  hopes:  the  princess  took  the  veil  at  Cold- 
tngham;  and  the  friendship  between  Wilfrid  and  Egfrith  was  considerably 
impaired.  The  king  now  married  Irmenburh,  a  princess,  the  violence  of 
whose  character  excited  the  discontent  of  the  people  and  the  remonstrances 
of  the  bishop.  The  freedom  of  his  admonitions  mortified  her  pride,  and  she 
found  in  her  husband  the  willing  minister  of  her  vengeance. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  authority  Archbishop  Theodore  was  always  severe, 
asionally  despotic.  At  the  solicitation  of  Egfrith  and  Irmenburh,  he 
[le  to  Northumbria,  divided  the  ample  diocese  of  York  into  three  portions, 

land  consecrated  three  new  prelates.     Wilfrid  appealed  to  Pope  Agatho,  who 

[decided  that  Wilfrid  should  be  restored  to  his  fonner  bishopric.     [The  hos- 

Hility  of  Egfrith  and  his  wife,  however,  continued.  Wilfrid  was  thrown  into 
prison  on  his  return  and  eventually  was  driven  into  Suasex,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  missionarj^  labours.] 

Though  the  royal  families  of  Northumbria  and  Mercia  were  allied  by 
marriage,  their  union  hati  been  broken  by  the  ambition  of  Egfrith.  The 
hostile  armies  met  on  the  Trent  (679  A.D.);  their  valour  was  wasted  in  a 
dubious  conflict;  and  peace  was  restored  by  the  paternal  exhortations  of 
Tlieodore.     iELfwine,  the  brother  of  Egfrith,  had  fallen  in  the  battle;  and,  as 

1  tlie  honour  of  the  king  compelled  him  to  demand  compensation,  he  was  per- 

'  suaded  to  accept  the  legal  ivere  instead  of  prolonging  hostilities  for  the  un- 
oertaan  purpose  of  vengeance,    Aften^^ards  he  despatched  Berht,  a  warlike 

I  Md  sanguinary  chieftain,  to  ravage  the  coast  of  Ireland,     In  the  following 
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year  (685  a.d.),  Egfrith^  against  the  advice  of  his  council,  led  an  armv  into 
the  territory  of  the  Picts.  Brude,  the  Pictish  kinc,  prudently  retired  before 
a  superior  enemy,  till  his  pursuers  had  entangled  tnemselves  in  the  defiles  of 
the  mountains.  At  Dun  Nechtain  [Dunnichen]  was  fought  a  battle  which 
proved  most  fatal  to  the  Northumbrians:  few  escaped  from  the  slaughter; 
Egfrith  himself  was  found  on  the  field  by  the  conquerors,  and  honourably 
interred  in  the  royal  cemetery  in  the  Isle  of  Hii.  The  Picts  and  Scots,  and 
some  tribes  of  the  Britons,  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  recover 
their  independence :  Trumwin,  whom  Egfrith  had  appointed  bishop  at  Aber- 
com,  fled  with  his  clergy  into  the  south;  and  of  the  Saxon  settlers,  all  who 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  make  a  precipitate  escape  were  put  to  the  sword 
or  consigned  to  perpetual  slavery. 

Egfrith  had  left  no  issue  by  Irmenburh ;  and  the  Northumbrian  thanes 
offered  the  crown  to  Aldfrith,  the  reputed  but  illegitimate  son  of  Oswin. 
During  the  last  reign  he  had  retired  to  the  western  isles,  and  had  devoted  the 
time  of  his  exile  to  study  under  the  instruction  of  the  Scottish  monks.    His 

Eroficiency  obtained  for  him  from  his  contemporaries  the  title  of  the  learned 
ing.  Though  his  pacific  disposition  and  diminished  power  did  not  permit 
him  to  assume  the  superiority  which  had  been  possessed  by  several  of  his 
predecessors,  he  reigned  respected  by  his  neighbours,  beloved  by  his  subjects, 
and  praised  by  the  learned  whom  he  patronised.  If  he  conducted  in  person 
any  military  expedition,  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  historians:  but  the  cele- 
brated Berht,  by  his  order  or  with  his  permission,  attempted  to  obliterate 
the  disgrace  which  the  late  defeat  had  brought  on  the  Northumbrian  arms ; 
and,  like  the  unfortunate  Egfrith,  lost  in  the  attempt  both  his  life  and  his 
army.^ 

With  the  death  of  Aldfrith  the  history  of  Northumbria  ceases  to  hold 
much  of  interest  to  those  who  would  seek  in  its  annals  anything  that  con- 
tributed to  the  progress  of  England  towards  a  united  nationality.  The  century 
that  follows  is  one  long  succession  of  murders,  treasons,  and  revolts.  Of  the 
fourteen  kings  who  ascended  the  throne,  only  one  died  in  the  peaceable  pos- 
session of  royal  power.  Seven  were  slain,  and  six  driven  from  the  throne 
by  rivals  or  rebellious  subjects.  Only  in  the  reign  of  Eadbert  (737-758  a.d.) 
do  we  find  a  temporary  revival  of  the  kingdom's  glory  and  power.  By  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  treason  and  anarchy  had  so  eaten  into  the 
structure  of  the  northern  kingdom  that  its  national  pride  and  spirit  had 
been  broken,  its  central  government  had  become  little  more  than  a  shadow, 
and  it  fell  an  easy  victim  to  the  fierce  onslaught  of  the  Northmen.  Its 
weakness  enabled  the  invaders  to  secure  a  strong  foothold  on  the  island,  and 
proved  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  contributing  factors  to  theu*  success.^ 


THE  SUPREMACY  OF  MERCIA 

We  have  noticed  the  accession  of  Wulfhere  to  the  throne  of  Mercia,  and 
his  frequent  and  not  inglorious  struggles  against  the  power  of  the  Northum- 
brians. With  equal  spirit,  and  eventually  with  greater  success,  he  opposed 
his  southern  rivals,  the  kings  of  Wessex.  In  the  first  conflict  the  chance  of 
war  made  Wulfhere  the  prisoner  of  Cenwahl,  but  with  the  recovery  of  his 
liberty  he  obliterated  the  disgrace  of  his  defeat.  At  the  battle  of  Pontisbury 
(661  A.D.)  the  forces  of  Wessex  were  dispersed,  and  the  victors  ravaged  the 
country  of  their  enemies,  and  the  Wihtwaras,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  Wulfhere.    That  prince  was 
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now  the  most  powerful  of  the  kings  on  the  south  of  the  Humber.  And 
h^  employed  his  authority  in  promoting  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  among 
his  dependents.  Idolatry  diRappeared  in  Mercia;  the  natives  of  Essex, 
wha^  during  the  pestilence,  had  returned  to  the  worship  of  'Woden,  were 
f^claimed  by  the  preaching  of  the  bishop  Jarumnan,  and  Edilwalch,  king 
of  Sussex,  at  the  persuasion  of  Wulfhere,  professed  hiin.^lf  a  C'hristian. 
On  the  day  of  his  baptism,  he  received  from  his  royal  god-father  the  sover- 

r«ignty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  of  a  district  comprehending  almost  the 

[eastern  moiety  of  Hampshire. 

The  power  of  Wulfhere  declined  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen.  Towards  the 
^id  of  his  reign  he  was  defeated  by  the  Northumljriaiis,  and  lost  the  province 
ot  the  Lindiswaras,  The  men  of  Wes- 
sex,  who  had  borne  his  sufieriority  with 
impatience,  were  encouraged  by  the 
victory  of  the  Northumbrians  to  try 
again  the  fortune  of  war.  Though  the 
battle  was  not  decisive,  it  contributed 
to  break  the  power  of  Wulfhere,  at 
whos:;  death  Egfrith,  the  N  rthum- 
brian  monarch,  overran  and  subjected 
the  kingdom  (675  a.d.), 

jtlthelred  was  the  brother  of 
Wulfhere,  and  had  married  Osthryda, 
the  sister  of  Egfrith.  To  this  alliance 
he  was  f)erhap3  indebted  for  the  crown 
of  Mercia.  He  led  an  army  against 
Lothaire,  king  of  Kent  (676  a.d,), 
burnt  the  villages  and  churches,  car- 
ried oflf  the  inhabitants^  and  destroyed 
the  city  of  Rochester.  He  next  de- 
manded the  province  of  the  LindLs- 
waras  from  Egfrith;  a  war  ensued; 
iElfwine,  the  brother  of  the  Northum- 
brian, was  slain,  and  ^^thelred,  though 
he  paid  the  were  for  the  death  of 
^-Elfwine,  recovered  the  possession  of 
the  disputed  territory.  For  many 
years  he  reigned  with  honour,  but  the 
murder  of  his  queen,  Osthryda,  by  the 
Suthenhsmobre,  the  people  between 
the  Trent  and  the  Humber,  deeply  affected  his  mind.  He  gave  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  discontented  district  to  his  nephew  Co?nred,  the  son  of 
Wulfhere,  and  at  last  abdicated  the  throne  in  his  favour.  He  had  children 
of  his  own,  but  they  were  of  an  immature  age,  and  the  nation  preferred  a 
fltiooesBor  of  approved  judgment  and  in  the  vigour  of  manhood.  ^Ethelred 
Ifaeil  took  the  monastic  vow^s  in  the  monastery  of  Bardeney,  was  raised  to 
the  oiBce  of  abbot,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  716  a. n. 

Coenred  was  a  prince  whose  piety  and  love  of  peace  are  loudly  applauded 
by  our  ancient  chroniclers,  but  whose  short  reign  of  five  years  affords  only  a 
bknen  theme  to  the  historian.  As  soon  as  Ccolred,  the  son  of  the  preceding 
monarchy  was  of  an  age  to  wield  the  sceptre,  Coenred  resigned  the  crown 
(709  A.D.),  and  travelling  to  Rome,  received  the  monastic  habit  from  the 
hands  of  Pope  Constantine. 


-t-ft^- 


iETHELHED 
<  From  An  old  prist) 
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The  reign  of  Ceolred  was  almost  as  tranquil  as  that  of  his  predecessor. 
Once  only  had  he  recourse  to  the  fortune  of  arms,  against  Ine,  king  of  Wessex. 
The  battle  was  fought  at  Wodnesbeorh,  and  the  victory  was  claimed  by  each 
nation.  But  Ceolred  degenerated  from  the  piety  of  ms  fathers,  and  by  the 
licentiousness  of  his  morals  alienated  the  minds  of  the  Mercians.  In  the  eighth 
year  of  his  reign,  as  he  sat  at  table  with  his  thanes,  he  suddenly  lost  his  reason, 
and  shortly  after  expired  in  the  most  excruciating  torment. 

Contemporary  with  Ceolred  was  iEthelbald,  a  descendant  of  Alwin,  the 
brother  of  Penda.  He  was  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  graceful  in  his  person,  ambi- 
tious of  power,  and  immoderate  in  his  pleasures.  To  avoid  tiie  jealousy  of 
Ceolred,  by  whom  he  was  considered  a  rival,  iEthelbald  had  concealed  him- 
self among  the  marshes  of  Croyland,  where  he  was  hospitably  entertained 
by  Guthlac,  a  celebrated  hermit.  As  soon  as  he  had  learned  the  death  of  his 
persecutor,  he  issued  from  his  retreat,  assumed  the  sceptre  without  opposition, 
and  afterwards,  to  testify  his  gratitude  for  his  former  benefactor,  raised  a 
magnificent  church  and  monastery  over  the  tomb  of  Guthlac.  The  character 
of  ^thelbald  was  a  compound  of  vice  and  virtue.  He  was  liberal  to  the 
poor  and  to  his  dependents,  he  watched  with  solicitude  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  he  severely  repressed  the  hereditary  feuds,  which 
divided  the  Mercian  thanes  and  impaired  the  strength  of  the  nation.  Yet  in 
his  own  favour  he  never  scrupled  to  invade  the  nghts  of  his  subjects,  and 
that  no  restraint  might  be  imposed  upon  his  pleasures,  he  refused  to  shackle 
himself  with  the  obligations  of  marriage.  The  noblest  families  were  dis- 
graced^ the  sanctity  of  the  cloister  was  profaned  by  his  amours.  The  report 
of  his  unmorality  reached  the  ears  of  the  missionary  St.  Boniface,  who  from 
the  heart  of  Germany  wrote  to  him  a  letter  of  most  earnest  expostulation. 
What  influence  it  had  on  his  conduct  is  not  mentioned,  but  he  soon  after- 
wards attended  a  synod,  held  by  Archbishop  Cuthbert  for  the  reformation 
of  manners,  and  long  before  his  death  forsook  the  follies  and  vices  of  his  youth. 

Of  the  kings  who  had  hitherto  swayed  the  Mercian  sceptre,  iEthelbald  was 
the  most  powerful.  From  the  Humber  to  the  southern  channel,  he  com- 
pelled every  tribe  to  obey  his  authority :  but  he  seems  to  have  respected  the 
power  or  the  abilities  of  the  Northumbrian  monarchs :  he  ventured  twice  to 
mvade  their  territories,  but  it  was  at  times  when  they  were  engaged  in  the 
north  against  the  Picts,  and  the  spoils  which  he  obtained  were  dearly 
purchased  by  the  infamy  of  the  aggression.  In  the  south  the  kings  of  Wessex 
struggled  with  impatience  against  his  ascendancy,  but  every  effort  appeared 
only  to  rivet  their  chains.  «►  The  armies  of  iEthelbald  continually  overran 
the  kingdom,  and  after  the  capture  of  the  royal  town  of  Somerton  in  733  a.d. 
the  Mercian  supremacy  was  accepted.  Against  the  Welsh  he  led  an  army  in 
which  the  men  of  Kent,  of  East  Anglia,  and  of  Wessex  fought  side  by  side 
with  the  Mercians.  For  twenty  years  all  Britain  south  of  the  Humber  aclcnowl- 
edged  the  oyerlordship  of  iEthelbald,  who  proudly  styled  himself  "  King  not 
of  the  Mercians  only,  but  of  all  the  neighbouring  peoples  who  are  called  by 
the  common  name  of  Southern  English.  «  At  length,  in  752  a.d.,  Cuthred  of 
Wessex  undertook  to  emancipate  hmiself  and  his  country,  and  boldly  opposed 
the  Mercians  in  the  field  of  Burford  in  Oxfordshu-e.  In  the  open  space  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  iEthilhun,  who  bore  the  golden  dragon,  the  banner  of 
Wessex,  slew  with  his  own  hand  the  standard-bearer  of  iEthelbald :  and  his 
countrymen  hailed  as  the  omen  of  victory  the  valour  of  their  champion.  An 
ancient  poet  has  described  in  striking  language  the  shock  of  the  two  armies ; 
the  shouts  and  efforts  of  the  combatants,  ttieir  murderous  weapons,  the  spear, 
the  long  sword,  and  the  battle-axe,  and  their  prodigality  of  life  in  the  defence 
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of  their  respective  standards.  Chance  at  length  condocted  yEthelbald  to 
iEthilhun:  but  the  king  of  Mercia  shrunk  before  the  gigantic  stature  and 
bloody  brand  of  his  adversary,  and  gave  to  his  followers  the  example  of  a 
precipitate  flight. 

This  defeat  abolished  for  a  time  the  superiority  of  Mercia.  ^thelbald 
did  not  long  survive  his  disgrace.  Beomred,  a  noble  Mercian,  iispired  to  the 
throne,  and  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  hill  of  Segeswald  in  Warwickshire 
(757  A.D.).  The  king  either  fell  in  the  engagement  or  was  killed  by  his  own 
guards  on  the  following  night. 


THE   REIGN   OF  OFPA 


The  death  of  iEthelbald  transferred  the  momentary  possession  of  the 
etown  to  Beomred;  but  the  thanes  espoused  the  interests  of  Off  a,  a  prince 
of  royal  descent;  and  the  usurper,  at  the 
end  of  a  few  months,  was  defeated  in 
battle  and  driven  out  of  Mercia  (757  a.d.). 
Of  the  reign  of  the  new  monarch  the  first 
fourteen  years  were  employed  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  his  domestic  enemies,  and  the 
eonsolidat ion  of  his  own  power.  In  77 1  a  .  d  » he 
first  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  conqueror, 
and  subdued  the  Hestingi,  a  people  inhabiting 
the  coast  of  Sussex,  Three  years  after- 
wards he  invaded  Kent  and  routed  the  na- 
tives at  Otford,  From  the  more  feeble,  he 
turned  his  arms  against  the  more  powerful, 
states.  He  entered  Oxfordshire,  which  then 
belonged  to  Wessex;  Cynewulf,  the  West 
Saxon  monarch  [was  defeated  by  him  at] 
Bensington  (777  a.d.),  and  the  territory  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Thames  became  the  reward 
of  the  conqueror.  The  Britons  were  next  the 
victims  of  his  ambition.  The  kings  of  Powys 
we-re  driven  from  Shrewsbury  beyond  the 
Wye ;  the  country  between  that  river  and  the 
Severn  was  planted  with  colonies  of  Saxons; 
and  a  trench  and  rampart  [known  as  Offa's 
Dyke],  stretching  over  a  space  of  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  trie  mouth  of  the  Wye  to  the 

estuarj^  of  the  Dee,  separated  the  subjects  of  Offa  from  the  incursions  of  their 
vindictive  neighbours. 

The  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  filled  at  this  period  by  Adrian,  the  friend  and 
favourite  of  Charlemagne.  In  785  a.d.  two  papal  legates,  the  bishops  of  Ostia 
and  Tudertum,  accompanied  by  an  envoy  from  the  French  monarch,  landed 
in  England,  and  convoked  tw^o  synods,  the  one  in  Northumbria,  the  other 
in  Mercia.  The  latter  was  attended  by  Offa,  and  by  all  the  princes  and  prelates 
OD  the  south  of  the  Humlx*r.  According  to  Offa's  wishes  a  proposition  was 
made  in  the  synod  that  the  jurisihction  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  should  be 
confined  to  the  three  kingdoms  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Wessex;  that  one  of 
the  Mercian  bishops  should  be  raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  rank ;  and  that  all 
the  prelates  between  the  Thames  and  the  Humber  should  be  subject  to  his 
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authority.  Jaenbercht  [the  archbishop  of  Canterbury]  did  not  acquiesce 
without  a  struggle  in  the  degradation  of  his  church ;  but  the  influence  of  Off  a 
was  irresistible ;  and  Higebert  of  Lichfield  was  selected  to  be  the  new  metro- 
politan. Adrian  assented  to  the  wishes  of  the  kinff  :^  the  palliiun  with  the 
arcfaiepiscopal  dignity  was  conferred  upon  Adulph,  the  successor  of  Higebert, 
in  the  see  of  Lichfield ;  and  Jaenbercht  was  compelled  to  content  himself  with 
the  obedience  of  the  bishops  of  Rochester,  London,  Selsey,  Winchester,  and 
Sherborne.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the  council,  Ecgferth,  the  son  of  Offa, 
was  solemnly  crowned,  and  from  that  period  reigned  conjointly  with  his 
father. 

Alcuin,  the  Anglo-Saxon  preceptor  of  Charlema^e,  had  been  instrumental 
in  opening  an  epistolary  correspondence  between  his  royal  pupil  and  the  king 
of  Mercia.  Charlemagne,  as  a  proof  of  his  friendship,  had  proposed  a  marriage 
l^tween  his  ille^timate  son  Charles  and  a  daughter  of  Offa.  The  Mercian, 
as  the  price  of  his  consent,  demanded  a  French  princess  for  his  son  Ecgferth. 
If  we  reflect  that  the  two  monarchs  had  hitherto  treated  each  other  on  the 
footing  of  perfect  equality,  there  will  not  api)ear  anything  peculiarly  offensive 
in  sucn  a  demand.  Yet  it  wounded  the  pride  of  Charlemagne ;  he  broke  off 
all  communication  with  the  Mercian  court;  and  the  trade  with  the  English 
merchants  experienced  the  most  rigorous  prohibitions.  But  Gerwold,  the 
collector  of  the  customs,  whose  intereste  probably  suffered  from  this  inter- 
ruption of  commerce,  contrived  to  pacify  his  sovereim;  and  Alcuin,  who  was 
commissioned  to  negotiate  with  the  Mercian,  succeeded  in  restoring  the  rela- 
tions of  amity  between  the  two  courts. 

The  most  powerful  of  the  Saxon  princes  were  ambitious  of  an  alliance  with 
the  family  of  Offa.  Beorhtric  and  ifethelred,  the  kings  of  Wessex  and  North- 
umbria,  had  already  married  his  daughters  Eadburh  and  iElfleda;  and 
iEthelberht,  the  young  kingof  the  East  Angles,  was  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of 
their  sister  iEtheldrida.  This  amiable  and  accomplished  prince,  by  the 
advice  of  his  council,  proceeded  with  a  numerous  train  to  Mercia.  On 
the  confines  he  halted,  and  sent  forward  a  messenger  with  presents  and  a 
letter  announcing  the  object  of  his  intended  visit.  A  kind  invitation 
was  returned,  accompanied  with  a  promise  of  security.  At  his  arrival 
he  was  received  with  the  attention  oecoming  his  dignity,  and  expressions 
of  affection  most  flattering  to  his  hopes.  The  day  was  spent  in  feasting 
and  merriment:  in  the  evening  iEthelberht  retired  to  his  apartment:  but 
shortly  afterwards  was  invited  by  Wimbert,  an  officer  of  the  palace,  to 
visit  Offa,  who  wished  to  confer  with  him  on  matters  of  importance.  The 
unsuspecting  prince,  as  he  followed  his  guide  through  a  dark  passage,  was 
surrounded  by  ruffians  and  deprived  of  life.  At  the  news,  his  attendants 
mounted  their  horses  and  fled :  iEtheldrida,  disappointed  in  her  expectations 
of  worldly  happiness,  retired  from  court,  and  lived  a  recluse  in  the  abbey  of 
Croyland :  and  Offa,  shut  up  in  his  closet,  affected,  by  external  demonstrations 
of  grief,  to  persuade  the  world  of  his  innocence.  Gratitude  to  the  founder  of 
his  abbey  has  induced  the  monk  of  St.  Albans  to  transfer  the  whole  guilt  from 
the  king  to  his  consort  Cynethyrth:  by  every  other  ancient  writer,  though 
she  is  said  to  have  suggested,  he  is  representea  as  having  sanctioned,  the  foul 
deed ;  and,  if  it  be  true  that  he  immediately  annexed  East  Andia  to  his  own 
dominions,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  man  who  reaped  the 

>  [Adrian  was  apparently  at  first  opposed  to  granting  Offa's  request,  and  Offa  was  so 
Incensed  with  his  resistance  that  he  communicated  with  Cnarlemagne, suggesting  the  Popw's 
deposition.  The  subsequent  papal  assent  was  probably  due  to  Uhaxlemagne's  suggestion 
that  it  would  save  trouble  to  humour  the  Mercian  king.] 
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advantage  had  directed  the  execution  of  the  murder,  Offa  honoured  the 
memory  of  the  prince  whose  blood  he  had  shed  by  erecting  a  stately  tomb 
over  his  remains,  and  bestowing  rich  donations  on  the  church  of  Hereford,  in 
which  they  reposed.  About  the  same  time  he  endowed  the  magnificent  abbey 
of  St.  Albans,  But  his  heart  was  corroded  by  remorse^  and  his  body  enfeebled 
by  disease.    Within  two  years  (794  a.d.)  he  followed  ^Ethelberht  to  the  grave. 

Ecgferth,  who  had  been  crowned  nine  years  before,  succeeded  his  father. 
The  ancient  wTiters  indulge  in  reflections  on  the  misfortmies  of  a  family  the 
establishment  of  which  had  cost  its  founder  so  many  crimes.  Ecgferth  died 
without  issue  after  he  had  possessed  the  crown  one  fmiidred  and  forty-one 
days.  Of  his  sisters,  ^Ifleda  became  a  widow  soon  after  her  marriage ;  Eadburh 
diad  in  poverty  and  exile  in  Italy ;  and  j^itheldrida  finished  her  days  in  seclusion 
at  Croyland.  Within  a  few  years  after  the  murder  of  ^thelberht,  Offa  and 
his  race  had  disappeared  for  ever. 

The  throne  of  Mereia  was  next  filled  by  Ceonwulf,  descended  from  another 
of  the  brothers  of  Penda.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  (796  a,d.),  a 
Bingular  revolution  in  Kent  directed  his  attention  to  that  kingdom.  By  the 
death  of  Aluric  the  race  of  Hengist  became  extinct,  and  the  praspect  of  a 
throne  awakened  the  ambition  of  several  competitors.  The  successful  candi- 
date was  a  clergj^man  related  to  the  descendants  of  Cerdic,  Eadberht  Praen,^ 
whose  aspiring  mind  preferred  the  crown  to  the  tonsure,  jEthelheard,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  treated  Eadberht  as  an  apostate,  Eadl:)erht  con- 
sidered him  as  a  rebel,  and  the  metropolitan,  unable  to  maintain  the  discipline 
of  the  canons,  consulted  the  Roman  pontiff,  Leo  III,  who  after  mature  delib- 
eration, excommunicated  the  king,  and  threatened  that  if  he  did  not  return 
to  the  clerical  profession,  he  would  exliort  all  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  to  unite 
in  punishing  his  disobedience,  Ceonwulf  took  this  office  on  himself,  and 
Eaaberht,  con\inced  that  resistance  would  be  vain,  endeavoured  to  elude  the 
vigilance  and  revenge  of  his  enemies.  He  was,  however,  taken:  his  eyes 
were  put  out,  and  both  his  hands  amputated,  Cuthred,  a  creature  of  the 
victors,  obtained  the  throne,  with  the  title,  but  without  the  authority,  of  king. 

The  next  undertaking  of  Ceonwulf  was  to  restore  to  the  succeasors  of 
St.  Augustine  the  prerogatives  of  which  they  had  been  despoiled  at  the  im- 
perious demand  of  Offa,  The  authority  of  the  new  metropolitan  had  been 
endured  with  reluctance  by  the  English  prelates.  The  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York  seized  the  first  opportmiity  of  conveying  to  the  king  the 
sentiments  of  the  episcopal  body,  and  the  metropolitan  of  Lichfield  was 
reduced  to  his  former  station  among  the  suffragans  of  Canterbury, 

After  a  prosperous  reign  of  twenty-six  years,  Ceonwulf  was  killed  in  an 
expedition  against  the  East  Anglians.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son, 
Cenelm  (St.  Kenelra),  a  boy  of  seven  years.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  months 
the  young  prince  was  barbarously  murdered.  Suspicion  attributed  his  death 
to  his  elder  sister  Cwenthryth,  whose  ambition,  it  was  saidj  would  have 
willingly  purchased  the  crown  with  the  blood  of  a  brother.  If  such  were 
her  vieift^,  she  was  disappointed,  Ceolwulf,  her  uncle,  ascended  the  throne; 
but  his  reign  was  short.  In  his  second  year  he  was  dethroned  by  Beomwulf, 
a  Mercian,  who  had  no  better  title  than  his  power  and  opulence.  HLs  abilities 
are  said  to  have  been  unequal  to  his  station,  and  he  was  soon  compelled  to 
'  yield  to  the  superior  genius  of  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex  (824  a.d,), 

*  r  Rwnaav  /  does  not  think  Eadberht  Praen  a  renegade  priest  at  all,     "A  more  probable 
cxplainationi"  W  says,  '^ suggests  that  Eadl:>erht  was  a  tRiublesonie  sethelifig,  leader  of  a  national 
I  Sentkh  party  in  op{M>i$ition  to  the  Mercian  Bupreinacy ;  and  that  be  had  been  tonsured  to 
I  Ineapaciiatc  nlm  for  rule*"] 
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In  Wessex  the  descendants  of  Cerdic,  after  a  struggle  of  three  hundred 
years,  triumphed  over  every  opponent,  and  united  all  the  nations  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  one  great  and  powerful  monarchy.  The  death  of  Ceawlin 
and  the  accession  of  his  nephew  Ceolric  have  been  already  noticed.  To 
Ceolric,  after  a  short  reign  of  five  years,  succeeded  his  brother  Ceolwulf ,  whose 
enterprisinsspirit  engaged  him  in  constant  hostilities  with  the  Saxons,  Britons, 
Scots,  and  ricts.  The  men  of  Sussex  made  a  bold  but  unsuccessful  effort  to 
recover  theu*  independence.  The  war  was  conducted  with  the  most  obstinate 
valour,  and  though  Ceolwulf  crushed  his  opponents,  it  was  with  the  loss  of 
his  bravest  wamors.  He  next  led  a  nimierous  army  against  the  Britons, 
drove  Mouric,  their  king,  beyond  the  Severn,  and  penetrated  to  the  banks  of 
the  Wye. 

Ceolwulf  was  succeeded  (611  a.d.)  by  Cynegils,  the  son  of  Ceobric,  who 
divided  the  kingdom  with  his  brother  Cwichelm.  This  partition  did  not 
diminish  the  strength  of  the  nation.  The  two  brothers  appeared  to  be  ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit,  and  united  their  efforts  to  promote  the  public 
prosperity.  They  led  a  powerful  army  to  Bampton,  m  Devonshire.  The 
Britons  fled  at  the  martial  appearance  of  the  enemy.  The  three  sons  of 
Sseberht,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Essex,  ventiured  to  provoke 
the  hostility  of  the  two  brothers;  but  they  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  of 
their  followers  but  few  escaped  to  carry  the  intelligence  to  their  countrymen. 

The  character  of  Cwichelm  is  disgraced  by  the  attempt  of  his  messenger 
Eomer  to  assassinate  Eadwine,  king  of  Northumbria.  What  peculiar  provo- 
cation he  might  have  received,  it  is  vain  to  conjecture:  accordmg  to  Malmes- 
bury,p  he  had  been  deprived  of  part  of  his  territory.  The  silence  of 
historians  acquits  Cynegils  of  any  share  in  the  guilt  of  his  brother;  but  he 
was  unwilling  to  see  him  fall  a  victim  to  the  resentment  of  the  Northumbrian, 
and  assisted  him  with  all  his  forces  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  repel  Eadwine. 
Fortunately,  the  conqueror  was  appeased,  and  left  them  m  possession  of  their 
territories.  Two  years  afterwards,  Penda,  who  was  then  beginning  his  san- 
guinary career,  determined  to  measure  his  strength  with  that  of  the  West 
Saxons.  The  battle  was  fought  at  Cirencester.  The  obstinacy  of  the  two 
armies  prolonged  the  contest  till  it  was  interrupted  by  the  darkness  of  night. 
The  conflict  was  about  to  be  renewed  in  the  mommg,  when  both  parties, 
appalled  by  the  loss  of  the  preceding  day,  were  induced  by  their  mutual  fears 
to  listen  to  terms  of  reconciliation.  Cynegils  survived  his  brother  seven  years, 
and  died  in  642  a.d. 

The  throne  was  next  filled  by  Cenwahl,  the  son  of  the  last  monarch,  who 
had  refused  to  embrace  Christianity  with  his  father  and  uncle.  He  had  for- 
merly married  a  sister  of  Penda;  but  as  soon  as  he  obtained  the  crown, 
he  dismissed  her  with  ignominy,  and  bestowed  his  hand  on  a  more  favourite 
princess.  The  Mercian,  urged  by  resentment,  entered  Wessex,  defeated 
Cenwahl  and  chased  him  out  of  his  dominions.  He  found  an  asylum 
in  the  territory  of  Anna,  the  virtuous  king  of  the  East  Angles,  where  he 
was  induced  to  abjure  the  deities  of  paganism.  In  the  third  year  of  his 
exile,  he  recovered  his  throne  by  the  assistance  of  his  nephew  Cuthred. 
Cenwahl  was  eminently  successful  against  the  Britons.  He  defeated  them 
at  Bradford,  and  afterwards  at  Pen,  and  made  the  Parret  the  western  boundary 
of  his  kingdom.    But  he  was  compelled  to  bend  before  the  superior  power 
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of  Wulfhere,  king  of  Mercia,  The  chance  of  war  throw  that  prince  into  the 
hands  of  C^nwah!,  but  he  recovered  his  Hberty,  defeated  the  West  Saxons 
(661  A.D.),  and  transferred  the  sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  part  of 
Hampshire  to  Edilwalch,  the  king  of  Suasex. 

At  the  death  of  Cenwahl  without  children  (672  a.dOi  an  alluring  prospect 
was  opened  to  the  ambition  of  the  remaining  <iescendants  of  Cerdic,  but  the 
reins  of  government  were  instantly  seized  by  his  widow  Sexburga,  a  princess 
whose  spirit  and  abilities  were  worthy  of  a  crown.  By  her  promptitude  and 
d(*cision  she  anticipated  or  suppressed  the  attempts  of  her  opponents.  At 
the  head  of  her  army  she  overawed  the  neighbouring  princes,  who  were  eager 
to  humble  the  power  of  Wessex,  and  by  the  lenity  of  her  sway,  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  her  subjects  to  the  novelty  of  a  female  reign.  Yet  a  general 
discontent  prevailecl ;  the  chieftains  conceived  it  a  ilisgraee  to  submit  to  the 
sceptre  of  a  woman,  and  she  would  probably  have  been  driven  from  the 
throne,  had  not  her  death  anticipated  the  attempt,  before  the  first  year  of 
her  reign  was  expired. 

The  government  of  Wessex  now  assumed  the  form  of  an  aristocracy. 
The  most  powerful  thanes  associated  for  their  mutual  defence,  and  in  the 
emergencies  of  foreign  war  conferred  [in  succession  on  several  of  their  number] 
the  title  of  king.  Among  the  numerous  princes  of  the  family  of  Cerdic  was 
C^adwalia,  of  uie  house  of  Ceawlin.  His  youth,  activity,  and  eourage  had 
^di^         Uhed  him  above  his  equals;   but  the  qualities  which  attracted  the 

•a^ 'U  of  the  people  alanned  the  jealousy  of  Centwin  [then  king],  and 

Ceadwalla^  with  a  band  of  faithful  adherents,  retired  into  Sussex,  Yet  the 
fugitive  scorned  to  solicit  assistance  from  the  enemies  of  his  countrj^  and  in 
the  forests  of  Andred's  Weald  and  Chiltene  he  maintained  his  independence. 
Insensibly  the  number  of  his  followers  increased,  adventurers  and  malcon- 
tents crowded  to  his  standard,  and  he  made  a  sudden  and  unexj^ected  irruption 
into  the  cultivated  part  of  Sussex,  iEthelwTalh,  who  attempted  with  a  few 
followers  to  oppose  him.  was  slain,  and  the  flames  of  war  w^ere  spread  over  the 
countr>%  when  the  ealdormen  Berhthune  and  iEthelhune  returned  from  Kent 
w*ith  the  anny  of  Sussex,  and  drove  this  band  of  outlaws  to  their  fomier  asylum 
in  the  forest*    There  Ceadwalla  received  the  welcome  intelligence  that  his 

tersecutor  Centwin  w^as  dead,  and  had  generously,  on  his  death-bed,  named 
im  his  successor.  He  hastened  into  Wessex  (685  a.d,)  ;  his  reputation  had 
already  interested  the  people  in  his  favour,  his  rivals  were  intimidated  by 
the  martial  appearance  of  his  followers,  and  Ceadwalla  ascended,  without 
opposition,  the  throne  of  Cerdic. 

The  first  care  of  the  new  king  was  to  remove  the  disgrace  which  he  had 
80  lately  received  in  Sussex.  With  a  powerful  army  he  entered  that  country, 
sl^w  Berhthune  in  battle,  and  reduced  the  natives  to  their  fonner  dependence 
on  the  crown  of  Wessex*  Thence  he  pursued  his  victorious  career  into  Kent. 
The  inhabitants  fled  at  his  approach:  and  the  riches  of  the  oj)en  country 
became  the  spoil  of  the  invaders. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  had  been  formerly  subjugated  and  colonised  by  a  body 
of  Jutes.  Wulfhere  hatl  severed  it  from  Wessex :  Ceadwalla  resolved  to  reunite 
it  to  his  dominions.  Arvald,  who  held  the  island  under  the  crowm  of  Sussex, 
defended  himself  with  courage;  and  Ceadwalla  received  several  wounds  before 
he  eould  subdue  his  antagonist.  The  next  theatre  of  his  ambition  was  the 
kingdom  of  Kent,  His  brother  Mul  commanded  the  West-Saxon  anny;  and 
the  natives,  recurring  to  the  policy  which  they  had  adopted  in  the  former 
year,  retired  at  the  approach  of  the  invaders,  Mul,  Whom  the  absence  of  an 
enemy  had  rendered  negligent,  incautiously  separated  from  his  forces  with 
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twelve  attendants.  He  was  descried  by  the  peasants,  attacked,  hunted  into 
a  cottage,  and  burnt  to  death.  Ceadwalla  hastened  to  revenge  the  fate  of  his 
brother,  and  devoted  the  whole  of  Kent  to  the  flames  and  the  sword. 

From  his  first  accjuaintance  with  Wilfrid,  the  king  had  imbibed  a  favourable 
notion  of  the  Christian  worship :  when  he  had  mounted  the  throne,  he  invited 
the  bishop  into  Wessex,  honoiu*ed  him  as  his  father  and  benefactor,  and  deter- 
mined to  embrace  the  faith  of  the  gospel.  Another  prince  would  have  been 
content  to  receive  baptism  from  his  own  prelate  or  his  instructor :  Ceadwalla 
resolved  to  receive  it  from  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  pontifif.  He  crossed 
the  sea  (688  a.d).,  visited  in  his  progress  the  most  celebrated  churches,  testified 
his  piety  by  costly  presents,  was  honourably  entertained  by  Cunincbert,  king 
of  the  Lombards,  and  entered  Rome  in  the  spring  of  the  year  688  a.d.  On 
the  vigil  of  Easter  he  was  baptised  by  Pope  Sergius,  and  changed  his  name  to 
that  of  Peter,  in  honour  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles.  But  before  he  laid 
aside  the  white  robes,  the  usual  distinction  of  those  who  had  been  latelv 
baptised,  he  was  seized  with  a  mortal  illness,  and  died  on  the  20th  of  April, 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 

INE  AND  HIS  SUCCESSORS 

The  successor  of  Ceadwalla  was  Ine,  who  derived  his  descent  from  Ceawlin 
(689  A.D.).  As  a  warrior  Ine  was  equal,  as  a  legislator  he  was  superior,  to 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  fifth  jrear  of  his  reign  he 
assembled  the  witenagemot,  and  "  with  the  advice  of  his  father  Cenred,  of 
his  bishops  Hedda  and  Erconwald,  of  all  his  ealdormen,  and  wise  men  and 
clergy,"  enacted  seventy-nine  laws,  by  which  he  regulated  the  administration 
of  justice,  fixed  the  legal  compensation  for  crimes,  checked  the  prevalence 
of  hereditary  feuds,  placed  the  conquered  Britons  under  the  protection  of 
the  state,  and  exposed  and  punished  the  frauds  which  might  be  committed 
in  the  transfer  of  merchandise  and  the  cultivation  of  land.  Essex  (by  what 
means  is  unknown)  had  already  been  annexed  to  his  crown;  and  Kent  was 
again  destined  to  lament  the  day  in  which  Mul  had  perished.  At  the  head  of 
a  resistless  army  Ine  demanded  the  were  for  the  death  of  his  cousin;  and 
Withred,  king  of  Kent,  to  appease  the  resentment  of  the  invader,  paid  the 
full  compensation,  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  silver.  The  West-Saxon 
monarch  steadily  pursued  the  policy  of  his  fathers  in  the  gradual  subjugation 
of  the  Britons ;  added  by  successive  conquests  several  districts  to  the  western 
provinces  of  his  kingdom ;  and  expelled,  after  long  struggles,  Geraint,  the  king 
of  Cornwall.  His  dispute  with  Ceolred  of  Mercia  was  more  bloody  and  less 
glorious.  The  battle  was  fought  at  Wodnesbeorh  (Wamborough)  (715  a.d.). 
Both  claimed  the  victory :  but  neither  dared  to  renew  the  engagement. 

If  the  abilities  of  Ine  had  promoted  the  prosperity  of  Wessex,  the  duration 
of  his  reign  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  more  aspiring  among  the  descend- 
ants of  C!erdic.  He  had  swayed  the  sceptre  two-and-thirty  years,  when  the 
setheling  Cynewulf  ventured  to  claim  the  royal  authority,  and  in  a  short  time 
paid  the  forfeit  of  his  ambition.  The  next  year  his  example  was  followed  by 
another  pretender  named  Ealdberht,  who  seized  the  strong  castle  of  Taunton, 
which  Ine  had  lately  erected  in  Somersetshire.  It  was  at  the  moment  when 
an  insurrection  had  drawn  the  king  into  Sussex :  but  his  queen,  iEthelburh, 
assembled  an  army,  took  the  fortress  by  storm,  and  levelled  it  with  the 
ground.  Ealdberht  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  from  his  pursuers, 
and  was  raised  by  the  enemies  of  Ine  to  the  throne  of  Sussex.  During  two 
years  the  natives  successfully  maintained  the  struggle  for  their  independence, 
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in  the  third  they  were  defeated,  and  the  death  of  Ealdberht  consum- 
mated the  subjection  of  their  country  (725  a.d.). 

Ine  was  the  friend  and  benefactor  of  the  churchmen.  The  religious  senti- 
ments which  he  had  imbibed  in  early  life  sunk  more  deeply  into  his  mind 
as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  their  mfluence  was  strengthened  by  the  ex- 
hortations of  his  queen,  who  ardently  wished  for  the  retirement  of  the  cloister. 
With  this  view,  if  we  may  credit  the  narrative  of  Malmesbury,P  she  devised 
and  executed  the  most  singular  stratagem.  The  king  and  queen  had  given 
a  splendid  entertainment  to  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  the  kingdom.  The 
following  morning  they  left  the  castle,  but  after  a  ride  of  a  few  hours,  Ine, 
at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  ^'Ethelburh,  consented  to  return*  He  was  sur- 
prised at  the  silence  and  solitude  which  appeared  to  reign  in  the  castle.  At 
each  step  his  astonishment  increased.  The  furniture  had  disappeared,  the 
hall  was  strewn  with  fragments  and  rubbish,  and  a  litter  of  swine  occupied 
the  very  bed  in  which  he  had  passed  the  night.  His  eyes  interrogated  the 
queen,  who  seized  the  moment  to  read  her  husband  a  lecture  on  the  vanity 
of  human  greatness  and  the  happy  serenity  of  an  obscure  and  religious  life. 
It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  story.  There  are  other 
grounds  on  which  the  determination  of  Ine  may  be  explained,  without  at- 
tribuUng  it  to  so  clumsy  an  artifice.  He  had  now  reigned  seven-and-thirty 
years.  The  peace  of  his  old  age  had  been  disturbed  by  rebellion.  His 
Dody  w^as  broken  by  infimiity,  his  mind  distracted  by  care.  Experience 
had  taught  him  how  difficult  it  was  to  hold  with  a  feeble  hand  the 
reigns  of  government  among  a  warlike  and  turbulent  nobility.  He  re- 
solved to  descend  from  that  situation,  which  he  could  no  longer  retain  with 
ili^nity,  and  religion  offered  to  his  gray  hairs  a  safe  and  a  holy  retreat.  In  the 
witenagemot  he  resigned  the  crown  (728  a,d.),  released  his  subjects  from 
their  allegiance,  and  expressed  Ids  wish  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  lamenting  the  errors  of  his  youth.  Within  a  few  weeks  the  royal  penitent, 
accompanied  by  iEthelburh,  quitted  Wessex.  To  watch  and  pray  at  the 
tombs  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paid  was  the  first  object  of  their  wishes, 
and  after  a  tedious  journey  they  arrived  in  Rome,  and  visited  the  holy  places. 
It  may  be,  as  some  writers  have  asserted,  that  Ine  then  built  the  school  of 
the  English  in  that  city:  but  this  circumstance  was  unknown  to  the  more 
ancient  historians,  and  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  humility  of  the 
king,  whose  endeavour  it  was  to  elude  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  to  live 
confounded  with  the  mass  of  the  common  people.  On  this  account  he  refused 
to  shave  his  head,  or  wear  the  monastic  habit,  and  continued  to  support  him- 
sdf  by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  and  to  perform  his  devotions  in  the  garb  of  a 
poor  and  unknown  pilgrim.  He  died  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  and 
was  followed  to  the  grave  by  iEthelburh,  the  consort  of  his  greatness,  and  the 
faithful  companion  of  his  poverty  and  repentance,^ 

When  Ine  resigned  the  crowTi,  he  recommended  to  his  people  jEthelheard, 
his  queen's  brother,  and  Oswald,  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Ceawlin,  The 
two  princes  immediately  became  antagonists,  and  Oswald,  defeated,  died  in 
730  A,D.  iEthelheard  followed  him  in  741  a.d.,  leaving  his  throne  to  his 
brother  Cuthred,  who  defeated  the  Mercians  and  again  secured  the  inde- 
pendence of  Wessex.  Cuthred,  in  turn,  was  succeeded  in  754  a,d,  by  Sigebert, 
who  before  the  year's  end  was  deposed  and  replaced  by  Cynewulf  of  the 
hofUSG  of  Cerdtc.** 

Of  the  long  reign  of  Cynewulf  we  know  Httle  more  than  that  it  was  sig- 
nalised by  several  victories  over  the  Britons,  and  disgraced  by  the  surrender 
of  Bennington  to  the  Mercians  (775  a.d.). 
H.  w. — VOL.  xvm.  r 
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The  throne  was  next  occupied  by  Beorhtric.  The  West-Saxon  thanes 
had  still  retained  the  ancient  privilege  of  electing  their  kings.  Though  they 
confined  their  choice  to  the  descendants  of  Cerdic,  they  f reauently  disregarded 
the  order  of  hereditary  succession.  This  practice  was  proauctive  of  the  most 
serious  evUs.  Every  prince  of  the  royal  race  nourished  the  hope  of  ascending 
the  throne;  and,  as  the  imsuccessful  candidate  often  appealed  to  the  sword, 
the  strength  of  the  nation  was  impaired  by  domestic  dissensions;  and  the 
reiming  kmg  was  f rec][uently  compelled  to  divert  his  attention  from  the  general 
welfare  to  his  own  individual  security.  The  opponent  of  Beorhtric  was  Egbert, 
who,  unable  to  withstand  the  power  of  his  enemy,  left  the  island,  and  sought 
employment  in  the  armies  of  Charlemagne.  Of  the  exploits  of  Beorhtric, 
during  the  sixteen  years  of  his  reign,,  historians  are  silent :  the  circumstances 
of  his  death,  on  account  of  its  consequences,  have  arrested  their  attention. 
Beorhtric  had  married  Eadburh,  the  daughter  of  Ofifa,  a  princess  as  ambitious 
and  unprincipled  as  her  father.  Bv  her  imperious  temper  she  governed  her 
husband,  and,  through  him,  the  whole  nation.  The  kmg  had  noticed  with 
particular  distinction  the  ealdorman  Worr.  Jealous  of  the  rising  influence 
of  this  young  nobleman,  Eadburh  prepared  for  him  a  poisonous  potion ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  king  drank  of  the  same  cup,  and  accompanied  his  favourite 
to  the  grave.  The  West  Saxons  vented  their  imprecations  against  the  mur- 
deress, who  escaped  with  her  treasures  to  France;  and  the  witenagemot 
enacted  a  law  by  which  the  consorts  of  the  future  kings  were  deprived  of  the 
style  and  privileges  of  royalty.  Eadburh  was  presented  to  Charlemagne,  and 
when  the  jeering  monarch  asked  her  whom  she  would  have,  him  or  his  son, 
"Your  son,"  she  replied,  "for  he  is  the  younger."  The  emperor  was,  or 
affected  to  be,  displeased ;  but  made  her  a  present  of  an  opulent  monastery, 
in  which  she  resided  with  the  title  of  abbess.  Soon,  however,  her  dissolute 
conduct  scandalised  the  sisterhood  and  the  public.  She  was  expelled  with 
ignominy^  and  after  many  adventures  terminated  her  miserable  existence 
at  Pavia  m  Italy,  where  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Mercia,  and  widow  of  the 
king  of  Wessex,  was  often  seen  soliciting  in  rags  the  charity  of  passengers. 


EGBERT  ANP  THE  COMING  OF  THE  NORTHMEN 

The  expulsion  of  Egbert,  and  his  reception  at  the  court  of  Charlemame 
have  been  already  mentioned.  Three  years  he  served  in  the  armies  of  that 
emperor,  and  improved  the  period  of  his  exile  in  acquiring  a  proficiency  in 
the  arts  of  war  and  government.  The  death  of  Beorhtric  recalled  him  to  his 
native  country  (802).  He  was  the  only  remaining  prince  of  the  house  of 
Cerdic,  and  by  the  West-Saxon  thanes  his  claim  was  unanimously  acknowl- 
edged. 

Egbert  devoted  the  commencement  of  his  reign  to  the  cultivation  of 
peace  and  the  improvement  of  his  people.  It  was  not  till  809  that  he  un- 
sheathed the  sword :  but  from  that  period  each  succeeding  year  was  marked 
by  new  victories  and  conquests.  He  repeatedly  invaded  and  appropriated 
to  himself  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  the  natives  of 
Cornwall,  exhausted  by  numerous  defeats,  reluctantly  submitted  to  the 
conqueror.  The  East  Angles,  by  entreaties  and  presents,  induced  him  to 
make  war  upon  the  Mercians.  The  two  armies  met  at  Ellandun  (823).  on 
the  banks  of  the  Willy ;  and  Beomwulf ,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  yielded 
to  his  adversary,  who  overran  the  feeble  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  Essex,  and 
united  them  to  his  own  dominions.    BeomwuB  and,  after  him,  his  successor^ 
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Ludecan,  sought  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  East  Angles.  Both  lost 
their  lives  in  the  fruitless  attempt;  and  Wiglaf,  who  next  ascended  the  throne, 
had  scarcely  grasped  the  sceptre  when  he  was  comjx^lled  to  drop  it  at  the 
approach  of  the  West  Saxons.  Unable  to  collect  an  army,  he  eruleavoured 
to  elude  the  pursuit  of  the  invaders;  wandered  for  three  years  in  the  forests 
and  marshes;  and  during  four  months  obtained  a  secure  retreat  in  the  cell 
of  ^theldrida,  the  daughter  of  Offa,  who  lived  a  recluse  in  the  eliurch  of 
Ooyland*  Tune  and  the  entreaties  of  the  abbot  Si  ward  mitigated  the 
resentment  of  Egbert,  who  at  last  permitted  Wiglaf  to  retain  the  sceptre  [of 
Mercia]  on  condition  that  he  should  pay  an  annual  tribute,  and  swear  fealty 
to  the  king  of  Wessex,  By  the  submission  of  the  Mercians  and  of  the 
East  Angles,  Egbert  found  himself 
on  the  frontiers  of  Northumbria 
(828)  which  was  already  subdued 
by  the  terror  of  his  name.  The 
chieftains,  with  Eanfrid  at  their 
hesd^  met  him  at  Dore,  acknowl- 
edged him  for  their  lord,  and  gave 
hostages  for  their  obedience. 
Thence  he  directed  his  arms 
against  the  Britons,  penetrated 
through  the  heart  of  North  Wales, 
and  planted  his  victorious  stand- 
ard in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea.  Thim 
in  the  space  of  nineteen  years  did 
Egbert,  by  his  policy  and  victories, 
extend  the  authority  of  Wessex 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  island,^ 
Scarcely,  however,  had  the  king 
attained  this  superiority  over  the 
native  princes,  when  he  saw  him- 
self assailed  by  a  foreign  and  most 
dangerous  enemy.  At  this  period 
the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  the  isl- 
ands of  the  Baltic,  and  the  shores 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula 
were  the  birthplace  of  a  race  of 
men,  who,  like  the  Saxons  of  old, 
spent  the  best  portion  of  their  lives 
on  the  waves,  despised  the  tranquil  enjoyments  of  peace,  and  preferred  the 
acquisitions  of  rapine  to  the  laborious  profits  of  industry.  Their  maritime 
situation  familiarised  them  with  the  dangers  of  the  ocean ;  and  an  absurd  law 
erf  succession,  which  univemally  prevailed  among  a  multitude  of  chieftains, 
eonsUned  the  majority  of  their  children  to  the  profession  of  piracy.  The  eldest 
Mm  obtained  the  whole  patrimony  of  his  family :  the  rest  of  the  brothers  re- 
fseived  no  other  inheritance  than  their  swords  and  ships,  with  which  they  were 
expeete<l  to  acquire  reputation  and  riches.  Till  the  eighth  century  these  sea- 
kmgs  confined  their  depredations  to  the  nortliern  seas :  but  they  had  heard  of 
the  wealthy  provinces  in  the  south;  and  the  success  of  their  attempts  incited 

P  Oretn*^  in  eloslng  hla  Making  of  England ^  says  that  the  subsequent  struggles  never  wholly 
QBctia  the  work  which  the  sword  of  Efii»ert  had  accoinplisbed,  and  that  "from  the  moment  the 
Kortliiiaibnan  tbe^mi  bowed  to  their  West  Siucon  overlord,  England  was  made  m  fact  if  not 
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them  to  engage  in  more  distant  and  important  expeditions.  Their  first 
attempts  were  directed  against  the  British  Isles:  next  they  desolated  the 
coasts  of  France  and  Spam;  at  last  they  sailed  through  the  straits  which 
divide  Europe  from  Africa,  and  taught  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
tremble  at  the  names  of  the  Danes  and  Northmen.^  The  establishment  of  a 
Danish  dynasty  in  England,  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy  in  France,  and  after- 
wards of  a  powerful  kingdom  in  Italy,  bears  suflBcient  testimony  to  their 
courage,  their  activity,  and  their  perseverance.^ 

The  Danes  were  not  a  people  altogether  foreign  to  the  English ;  they  were 
of  kindred  race  and  spoke  a  kindred  tongue.  Had  their  inroads  begun 
when  the  settlements  of  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes  were  still  new,  they  might 
have  passed  for  a  fourth  branch  of  the  same  stock,  come  to  share  the  spoil 
with  their  kinsfolk.  As  it  was,  their  nearness  in  blood  and  speech  made 
them  disposed  to  accept  a  new  religion  at  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  in 
the  end  to  merge  their  own  national  being  in  that  of  the  English,  in  a  way  in 
which  the  English  themselves  had  been  in  no  way  disposed  to  do  towards 
the  wholly  foreign  races  among  whom  they  settled.? 

Of  their  descents  in  England  during  the  eighth  century  three  only  are  re- 
corded, one  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet  (787  a.d.)  and  two  on  the  coast  of  Northum- 
bria.  If  these  attempts  produced  a  temporary  alarm,  they  furnished  no  cause 
of  permanent  uneasiness.  But  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Egbert,  the 
numbers  of  the  pirates  perpetually  increased,  and  their  visits  were  annually 
renewed.  In  832  they  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  conveyed  away  the  plun- 
der, and  returned  home  without  molestation.  The  next  year  a  fleet  of  five- 
and-thirty  sail  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Dart,  and  Egh!ert  had  the  morti- 
fication to  see  his  West  Saxons  turn  their  backs  to  the  invaders.  Convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  preparation,  he  summoned  all  his  vassals  to  meet  him  in 
London,  explained  to  them  the  measures  which  he  had  resolved  to  adopt, 
and  waited  in  anxious  suspense  for  the  next  descent  of  the  enemy.  They 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  (836),  where,  by  the  ofifers  of  friendship, 
they  seduced  the  Britons  from  their  allegiance,  and  at  Hengests'  Down  en- 
countered with  united  forces  the  men  of  Wessex.  The  king  commanded 
in  person;  and  a  bloody  but  decisive  victory  restored  the  glory  of  his 
arms,  crushed  the  rebellion  of  the  Britons,  and  compelled  the  invaders  to 
seek  refuge  in  their  ships.  This  was  the  last  exploit  of  Egbert,  who  died 
(839),  after  a  long,  glorious,  and  fortunate  reign. 


iETHELWULF  AND  HIS  SONS 

Egbert,  about  the  middle  of  his  reign,  had  moulded  the  petty  king- 
doms of  Kent,  Essex,  and  Sussex  into  one  government,  which  he  gave  to 
his  elder  son,  ^thelwulf,  with  the  title  of  king.  iGthelwulf,  on  the  death  of 
his  father  (839),  succeeded  to  the  higher  throne  of  Wessex,  and  transferred 
this  subordinate  kingdom  to  his  son  iEthelstan. 

Of  this  monarch  it  has  frequently  been  observed  that  he  was  fitter  to 
wear  the  cowl  than  to  wield  the  sceptre.  The  education  of  his  early  years 
had  been  confided  to  Swithin,  provost  of  Winchester,  and  the  care  of  the 

n  A  distinction  must  be  noted  between  the  Danes  and  the  Northmen.  Freeman  says  that 
the  Scandinavian  settlements  in  England  were  almost  wholly  Danish  in  the  stricter  sense, 
and  only  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  are  invasions  of  actual  Northmen  recorded. 
"  The  name  Northmen  at  an  earlier  time/'  says  Freeman ,9  "  meant  the  Scandinavian  nations 
generally  ;  it  is  now  specially  used  to  mean  Uie  men  of  Norway.") 
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tutor  was  repaid  by  Egbert  with  the  office  of  royal  chaplain.  From  the 
lessons  of  his  preceptor,  the  yoimg  prince  was  removed  to  study  the  mihtary 
art  under  the  auspices  of  his  father;  and  after  the  victory  of  Ellanckin,  lie 
commanded  the  army  which  expelled  Baldred,  king  of  Kent,  from  his  do- 
I  minions,  and  annexed  that  province,  with  Surrey  and  Essex,  to  the  ancient 

Eatrimony  of  the  house  of  Cerdic.  As  soon  as  he  had  mounted  the  throne, 
e  bestowed  ujxin  his  former  tutor  the  vacant  bishopric  of  Winchester;  but 
retained  at  the  head  of  the  council  the  exi>erieoced  bishop  of  Sht^rboroe.  The 
incessant  and  desultory  invasions  of  the  Northmen  suggested  the  propriety 
of  appointing  officers  in  the  maritime  flistricts,  who,  on  the  first  alarm,  might 
collect  the  inhabitant's,  and  opjK>se  the  landing  or  progress  of  the  enemy ; 
and  this  arrangement,  though,  by  dividing  the  force  of  the  country,  it  lessened 
the  chance  of  victor>%  generally  succeeded  in  confining  the  depredations  of 
the  invaders  to  the  vicinity  of  the  coast.  The  whole  island  was  now  sur- 
:  '  !  by  their  squadrons  (MO),  While  one  occupied  the  attention  of 
udf,  a  second  of  thirty-three  sail  entered  the  port  of  Southampton, 
and  ^>on  afterwards  a  third  elTected  a  landing  on  the  Isle  of  Portland.  Of 
the  king's  success  we  are  not  informed.  Wulfhere  defeated  the  invaders  at 
Southampton,  but  ^^thelhelm  was  slain  at  Portland  with  many  of  the  men 
of  Dorset.    The  next  spring  a  powerful  army  landed  in  Lincolnshire.     The 

I  ealdorman  Herebr>'ht,  with  his  followers,  perished  in  the  marshes,  and  the 
barbarians  pushed  their  victorious  career  through  East  Anglia  to  the  Thames. 
The  following  year  three  bloody  battles  were  fought  at  Rochester,  Canterbury, 
and  London;  and  .Ethelwulf  himself  was  defeated  in  an  action  at  Charmouth. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  pirates  were  discouraged  by  the  obstinate  resistance 

I  which  they  experienced,  or  that  France,  now  become  the  theatre  of  intestine 
feuds  and  fraternal  ambition,  offered  a  more  inviting  prospect,  they  a]>j>ear 
to  have  abandoned  Britain  for  the  next  ten  years.  But  in  851  several  squad- 
rons returned  to  the  island.  One  army  had  landecl  the  preceding  autunm 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  had  passed  the  winter  on  shore,  a  circumstance 
which  filled  the  Saxons  with  consternation,  as  it  seemed  to  denote  a  design 
of  permanent  conquest.     In  the  spring  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  sail 

L  a^^ended  the  Thames;  Canterbury  and  London  were  sacked,  and  Beorhtulf, 

'  the  tributary  king  of  Mercia,  was  defeated.      The  barbarians   turned    to 

(Surrey,  where  .'Ethelwulf  with  his  West  Saxons  waited  to  receive  them  at 
Ockley.  The  battle  that  ensued  was  most  obstinate  and  sanguinary.  The 
victor}^  remained  to  ^Ethelwulf,  and  the  loss  of  the  Northmen  is  said  to  have 

[been  greater  than  they  had  ever  sustained  in  any  age  or  country.  Tlie  other 
divisions  of  the  Saxon  forces  were  equally  successfuL  Ceorl,  with  the  men  of 
Devon,  defeated  the  barbarians  at  Wenbury,  and  iEthelstan,  king  of  Kent, 
captured  nine  of  their  ships  in  an  engagement  near  Sandwich.     So  many 

I  victories  gave  to  this  the  name  of  the  prosperous  year;  and  the  Northmen, 
■*  "aeartened  by  their  losses,  respected  during  the  remainder  of  .'Ethelwulf's 
the  shores  of  Britain. 
The  pious  curiosity  which  had  induced  so  many  of  the  Saxon  princes  and 
prelates  to  \isit  the  city  of  Rome,  was  not  yet  extinguished  in  the  breasts 
of  their  posterity.  The  bishop  of  Winchester  had  lately  performed  the 
journey,  and  had  been  accompanied  by  Alfred,  the  youngest  and  best-beloved 
of  the  sons  of  iEthelwulf,  a  boy  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age.*     The  prince  was 

[*TUe  generally  accepted  date  of  Alfred's  birth  on  the  authority  of  Asser"  is  849,  which 

oola  make  him  only  four  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  Erst  journey  to  Rome.       In  another 

B,  liowevcr,  Asser  tells  m  that  Alfred  was  ten  yeara  old  at  this?  time  and  this  atatenient  is 

i  more  nearly  probable  by  Ramsay,/  who,  therefore,  sets  842  as  the  year  of  his  birth* 
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honourably  received  by  the  pontiff,  Leo  IV,  who,  at  the  request  of  his  father, 
conferred  on  him  the  regal  unction,  and  the  sacrament  of  confirmation.  In 
855  the  tranquillity  whicn  England  enjoyed  encouraged  iEthelwulf  to  under- 
take the  same  journey.  Attended  by  a  splendid  retinue,  the  royal  pilgrim, 
with  his  son  Alfred,  crossed  the  channel,  visited  the  most  celebrated  cnurches 
of  Gaul,  and  was  sumptuously  entertained  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
king  of  France.  At  Rome  he  spent  several  months,  rebuilt  the  school  or 
hospital  of  the  Saxons,  which  had  lately  been  burnt,  made  numerous  presents 
to  the  pope,  and  solicited  an  ordinance  that  no  Englishman  should  be  con- 
demned to  do  penance  in  irons  out  of  his  own  country.  On  his  return  he 
again  visited  the  French  monarch,  and  after  a  courtship  of  three  months 
was  married  to  his  daughter  Judith,  who  probably  had  not  yet  reached  her 
twelfth  year.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Hincmar,  archbishop  of 
Rheims.  At  the  conclusion  the  princess  was  crowned  and  seated  on  a  throne 
by  the  side  of  her  husband,  a  distinction  which  she  afterwards  claimed,  to 
the  great  displeasure  of  the  West  Saxons. 

Ancient  writers  have  not  mentioned  to  whom  iEthelwulf  had  intrusted 
the  reins  of  government  during  his  absence.  But  iEthelbald,  his  eldest  son, 
a  prince  of  impetuous  passions  and  insatiable  ambition,  conceived  the  design 
of  seizing  the  throne  for  himself,  and  of  holding  it  in  defiance  of  his  father. 
His  advisers  and  accomplices  were  Ealstan,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Sher- 
borne, and  Eanwulf,  the  ealdorman  of  Somerset.  In  the  forest  of  Selwood 
the  project  was  disclosed  to  some  of  the  more  powerful  thanes,  whose  appro- 
bation appeared  to  insure  its  success.  But  at  the  return  of  iEthelwulf 
(856)  the  tide  of  popularity  flowed  in  his  favour ;  the  majority  of  the  nation 
condemned  the  treason  of  an  unnatural  son,  and  a  civil  war  would  have  been 
the  consequence  had  not  the  moderation  of  the  king  consented  to  a  partition 
of  his  dominions.  He  resigned  to  iEthelbald  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  and 
contented  himself  with  the  provinces  which  [his  son]  iEthelstan,  who  died 
in  853,  had  governed  with  the  title  of  king.  He  survived  this  compromise 
but  two  years.  By  his  will,  which  was  confirmed  in  a  general  assembly  of 
the  thanes,  he  left  that  share  of  the  kingdom  still  in  his  possession  to  his 
second  son,  iGthelberht.^    He  died  in  857. 

After  the  death  of  iEthelwulf,  iEthelbald  continued  to  sit  on  the  throne  of 
Wessex:  iEthelberht,  in  pursuance  of  his  father's  will,  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex,  and  Surrey.  The  new  king  had  been  the  fore- 
most to  condemn  the  marriage  of  iEthelwulf  with  the  daughter  of  the  French 
monarch :  he  now  forgot  his  former  enmity  to  the  princess,  and  took  the  young 
widow  to  his  own  bed.  This  incestuous  connection  scandalised  the  people 
of  Wessex:  their  disapprobation  was  publicly  and  loudly  expressed;  and  the 
king,  overawed  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  consented 
to  a  separation. 

In  the  battles  which  were  fought  during  the  life  of  iEthelwulf,  iEthelbald 
had  acquired  peculiar  distinction.  During  his  own  reign,  either  he  possessed 
no  opportunity  of  displaying  his  courage,  or  the  memory  of  his  exploits  has 
been  obliterated.  Yet  his  martial  character  so  endeared  him  to  the  youth  of 
Wessex,  that  they  lamented  his  death  as  a  national  calamity.    He  died  in  860. 

"This, "  concludes  Ramsay, "  is  intelligible :  a  mission  to  Rome  at  four  years  of  age  passes  belief. 
Again,  if  we  take  Alfred  to  have  been  eleven  years  old  in  853,  the  story  about  his  mother  and  the 
book  harmonises  with  the  statement  that  he  began  to  read  when  he  was  twelve.  That  would 
be  after  his  first  visit  to  Rome."] 

*  [A  bequest  of  three  hundred  mancusses  a  year  to  the  pope  may  have  been  the  begin- 
ning of  the  later  Romefeoh  or  Peter's  Pence.  One  mancus  equalled  one-fourth  of  a  mark,  two 
of  which  at  that  time  made  a  pound.] 
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According  to  some  writers,  the  crown  of  Wessex,  agreeably  to  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  testament  of  iEthelwulf,  ought,  on  the  demise  of  the  last 
king,  to  have  descended  to  iEthelred,  the  third  of  the  brothers.  But  ^^thel- 
berlit,  who  had  hitherto  possessed  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  advanced  the  claim 
of  seniority,  and  his  pretensions  were  admitted  by  the  great  council  of  Wessex. 
His  martial  virtues  are  said  to  have  been  equal  to  those  of  hLs  late  brother: 
and  the  title  of  '*  invincible  conqueror''  was  accorded  to  him  by  the  admiration 
or  flattery  of  his  contemporaries.  Yet  the  meagre  chronicles  of  the  times 
contain  no  record  of  his  victories;  and  we  are  only  told  that  his  reign  was 
short,  and  that  he  died  in  865, 

Under  this  prince  the  city  of  Winchest^er  was  sacked  by  the  Northmen, 
who,  as  they  conveyed  the  plunder  to  Southampton,  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter  by  the  eaMormen  of  Hampshire  and  Berkshire.  Another 
army  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thane t,  and  sold  to  the  men  of  Kent  their  for- 
bearance for  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  But  they  laughed  at  the  creflultty 
of  the  purchasers;  and  the  eastern  moiety  of  the  province  was  pillaged  and 
depopulated  by  the  faithless  barbarians. 

It  was  also  during  his  reign  that  an  event  occurred  in  the  north  which 
idangered  by  its  consequences  the  very  existence  of  the  Saxons  as  a  nation. 
mong  the  sea-kings,  one  of  the  most  adventurous  and  successful  was  Ragnar 
Lodbrok.*  On  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  the  Orkneys,  and  the  Hebrides,  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Northurabria,  he  had  diffused  the  terror  of  his  name. 
In  France  the  intrepid  pirate  had  conducted  his  fleet  up  the  Seine,  spread 
the  flames  of  devastation  on  each  side  of  its  banks,  and  taken  possession  of 
the  city  of  Paris,  which  was  redeemed  from  destruction  by  the  payment  of 
seven  thousand  pounds  of  silver.  By  his  orders  ships  of  a  larger  size  than 
had  hitherto  been  navigated  by  his  countrymen  were  constructed  for  an 
invasion  of  England:  but,  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  violence  of  the 
weather,  or  the  unskil fulness  of  the  marinei"s,  they  were  wrecked  on  the  coast 

Northumbria.  Ragnar  with  several  of  his  followers  reached  the  shore, 
and  heedless  of  the  con^^tequences,  conmienced  the  usual  career  of  depredation. 
Though  the  Northumbrians  had  cast  off  the  yoke  imposed  on  them  by  Egbert, 
their  country  was  torn  by  civil  dissensions;  and  at  this  very  moment  they 
were  divided  by  the  opposit-e  pretensions  of  two  competitors,  Osbert  and 
£Ua.  At  the  first  news  of  the  descent  of  the  Northmen,  the  latter  flew  to  the 
coast,  fought  with  the  plunderers,  made  Ragnar  prisoner,  and  immediately 
put  him  to  death.  He  is  said  to  have  been  devoured  by  snakes,  and  to  have 
consoled  his  last  moments  with  the  hope  that  ^*the  cubs  of  the  boar"  would 
avenge  his  fate.  Nor  was  he  disappointed.  Hb  sons,  who  were  in  Denmark, 
SB-ore  to  punish  the  murderer;  the  relations,  the  friends,  and  the  admirers  of 
the  deceased  chieftain  crowded  to  their  standard;  and  eight  sea-kings,  with 
twenty  jarls,  combined  their  forces  in  the  pursuit  of  revenge  and  plunder. 

By  the  death  of  iEthelberht  the  crown  of  Wessex  had  devolved  on  iEthel- 
red,  the  third  of  the  sons  of  .-Ethelwulf.  About  the  same  time  the  northern 
armament,  conveying  several  thousand  warriors,  under  the  command  of 
I%*ar  and  Ubba,  reached  the  coast  of  East  Anglia.  They  landed  without 
opposition;  but  finding  their  number  unequal  to  the  enterprise  which  they 

*  [The  gton^  of  Raf^ar  Lodbrok,  or  Lodbrog,  and  his  fionfl,  Hcalfdene  and  Ivar,  the  first 
IcAderK  of  the  Northmen  whose  namps  have  come  down  to  uft,  is  so  rlouded  in  Jegend  and  ro- 
mance that  it  ia  wellniRh  impoaaible  to  discover  exactly  what  they  accomplished.  With 
Uietr  invasions,  says  HauiAay*/  we  have  at  any  rate  "the  first  unquestionable  appearance  of 
the  Dimes  proper  in  Great  Britain"  eia  distingublied  from  the  rovers  of  the  Scandinavlaa 
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had  undertaken,  they  fortified  their  camp,  and  patiently  awaited  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements  from  the  Baltic.  The  wmter  was  spent  in  procuring  horses  for 
the  army,  and  in  debauching  the  fidelity  of  some  amone  the  Northumbrian 
chieftains.  In  February  they  abandoned  East  Anglia,  and  by  the  1st  of  March 
were  in  possession  of  York.  Alarmed  for  their  country,  Osbert  and  iElla 
postponed  the  decision  of  their  private  quarrel,  and  united  their  forces  against 
the  common  enemy.  On  the  21st  of  March  they  surprised  the  Danes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  York,  drove  them  into  the  city,  and  made  a  breach 
in  the  walls.  They  had  penetrated  into  the  streets,  when  despair  redoubled 
the  efforts  of  the  Northmen,  and  the  assailants  were  in  their  turn  compelled  to 
retire.  Osbert,  with  the  bravest  of  the  Northumbrians,  was  slain;  iElla  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  who  enjoyed  the 
exq^uisite  delight  of  torturing  the  man  who  had  slain  Ra^nar.  His  ribs  were 
divided  from  the  spine;  his  lungs  were  drawn  through  the  opening,  and  salt 
was  thrown  into  the  wounds.  This  victory  gave  the  Danes  an  undisputed 
possession  of  the  country  south  of  the  Tyne ;  the  natives  on  the  north  of  that 
river  solicited  the  friendship  of  the  invaders,  and,  with  their  consent,  conferred 
the  sovereign  power  on  a  chieftain  called  Ecgberht. 

The  army  of  the  barbarians  now  divided  itself  into  two  bodies.  The  smaller 
remained  at  York  to  cultivate  the  country;  the  more  numerous  marched  to 
the  south,  and  took  possession  of  Nottingham.  Burhred,  king  of  Mercia, 
immediately  solicited  the  assistance  of  iEthelred,  who,  with  his  brother  Alfred 
and  the  forces  of  Wessex,  joined  the  Mercian  army.  The  enemy  prudently 
confined  themselves  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  the  besi^ers  were 
unable  to  force  them  to  a  battle.  At  length  Nottingham  was  surrendered 
by  capitulation,  and  the  Danes  retired  without  molestation  to  their  country- 
men at  York. 

The  next  expedition  of  the  Northmen  (870)  led  them  across  the  Humber 
into  Lincolnshire.  The  Saxon  princes  remained  idle  spectators  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Danes,  instead  of  uniting  their  forces  for  the  defence  of  their 
common  country.  They  appear  to  have  conceived  that  the  fury  of  the  torrent 
would,  as  it  rolled  on,  gradually  subside.  The  king  of  Mercia  had  seen  one 
of  his  most  opulent  provinces  for  six  months  in  their  possession,  and  yet, 
under  the  pretence  of  opposing  the  Britons  in  the  west,  had  not  made  a  single 
effort  for  its  deliverance.  From  Mercia  the  invaders  entered  the  country  of 
the  East  Angles.  They  had  already  burned  Thetford,  when  Ulfketul,  the 
ealdorman,  retarded  their  advance  for  a  few  days.  But  Eadmund,  the  king, 
conscious  of  his  inability  to  contend  against  superior  numbers,  and  afraid  of 
inflaming  their  resentment  by  a  fruitless  resistance,  disbanded  his  forces,  and 
retired  towards  his  castle  of  Framlingham.  He  was  intercepted  at  Hoxon, 
on  the  Waveney,  and  conducted  in  chains  to  the  quarters  of  Ivar.  The 
proposals  of  the  sea-king  were  rejected  by  the  captive  as  repumant  to  his 
honour  and  religion.  To  extort  his  compliance,  he  was  bound  naked  to  a  tree 
and  lacerated  with  whips ;  some  of  the  spectators,  with  cruel  dexterity,  shot 
their  arrows  into  his  arms  and  legs;  and  the  Dane,  wearied  out  by  his  con- 
stancy, ordered  his  head  to  be  struck  off.  Eadmund  was  revered  as  a  mart3rr 
by  his  subjects  and  their  posterity. 

The  winter  was  spent  oy  the  Northmen  in  regulating  the  fate  of  the  East 
Angles,  and  in  arranging  plans  of  future  conquest.  From  Thetford,  the 
general  rendezvous,  Ivar  returned  to  his  former  associates  in  Northumbria; 
Guthrum  assumed  the  sceptre  of  East  Anglia,  which,  from  that  period  (871) 
became  a  Danish  kingdom,  and  Healfdene  and  Bacsecg,  leading  the  more 
adventurous  of  the  invaders  into  Wessex,  surprised  the  town  of  Reading. 
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They  fortified  the  place,  and,  to  strengthen  their  position,  began  on  the  third 
day  to  open  a  trench  from  the  Thames  to  the  Kennet;  but  the  ealdorman 

liEthelwuIf  attacked  them  at  Englefield,  killed  one  of  their  commanders,  and 

ijdrove  the  workmen  into  the  camp.     Four  days  later  /Ethelred  and  his  brother 

jAlfred  arrived  with  the  army  of  Wessex.  The  parties,  which  the  pursuit  of 
plunder  had  led  to  a  dist^nc^,  were  easily  put  to  flight ;  but  in  an  at  tempt  to 
storm  the  Danish  intrenchment.s  the  iSaxonis  experienced  a  loss,  which  taught 

jthem  to  respect  the  skill  as  well  as  the  valour  of  the  invaders.     .'Ethelred, 

Tiowever,  sensible  that  his  crown  was  at  stake,  reinforced  his  army,  and,  before 
the  end  of  the  week,  met  the  enemy  at  iEscesdune,  The  night  was  8pent  on 
each  side  in  preparation  for  the  combat ;  the  morning  fliscovered  the  Danes 

fassembled  in  two  divisioas  on  different  parts  of  an  eminence.  jEthelred 
Oixlered  the  Saxons  to  adopt  a  similar  arrangement,  and  retired  to  his  tent 
to  assist  at  mass.  The  impatience  of  Alfred  condenmed  the  piety  of  his 
brother,  and  ordering  his  men  to  cover  their  heads  with  their  shields,  he  boldly 
led  them  up  the  declivity,  and  attacked  one  of  tlie  hostile  divisions.  -tEtlielred 
followed  quickly  with  the  remainder  of  the  array,  and  the  Northmen,  after  a 

^most  obstinate  resistance,  were  routed,  and  pursued  hi  confusion  as  far  as 

[Reading  (871). 

Witbin  a  fortnight  after  the  last  sanguinary  conflict,  another  was  fought  at 
sing,  in  which  the  invaders  took  an  ample  revenge.  Their  numl^ers  were 
>n  after  increased  by  the  arrival  of  another  armament  from  the  Baltic, 

Fand  a  most  obstinate  battle  ensued  at  Merton,  in  Surrey.  The  Saxon  chron- 
iclers give  the  advantage  to  their  countrymen,  but  acknowledge  tliat  the 
Danes  remained  in  ixiasession  of  the  field,    iEthelred,  who  had  been  wounded, 

[Burvived  only  a  few  days> 
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"A  BATNT  without  superstition,  a  scholar  without  ostentation,  a  warrior 
all  whose  wars  were  fought  in  defence  of  his  country;  a  conqueror  whose  laurels 
were  never  stained  with  cruelty,  a  prince  never  cast  down  by  adversity,  never 
lifted  up  to  insolence  in  the  hour  of  triumph — there  is  no  other  name  in 
history  to  compare  with  hts/'  In  these  words  Freeman*  pays  tribute  to 
the  greatness  of  Alfred.  It  demanded,  indeed,  all  the  unswerving  devotion  to 
a  high  ideal  of  kingship,  such  as  few  sovereigns  of  that  time  or  any  tinie  have 
possessed,  to  undertake  the  lemiership  of  the  West  Saxons  on  the  death  of 
iEthelred.  For  it  was  rather  to  the  leadership  of  a  people,  already  despairing 
of  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  in  which  they  were  engaged,  than  to  the  throne 
of  a  real  nation,  that  Alfred  succeeded.  He  had,  we  are  told,  as  a  prince  of 
the  royal  house,  been  possessed  of  a  subordinate  authority  during  the  brief 
and  stormy  reigns  of  his  elder  brothers,  Secimdarius  is  the  term  which  his 
biographer  Asser  /  ^  applies  to  him,  but  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  we 
have  no  further  explanation,  a 

Alfred  was  already  so  much  distinguished,  both  by  his  good  sense  and 
valour,  that  he  might,  had  he  chosen  to  do  so,  have  obtained  the  title  of  king 
of  Wessex,  to  the  prejudice  of  ^Ethelred;  but  he  did  not  covet  the  dignity; 

P  The  ** Life**  of  Alfred  attrihut^  to  the  pon  of  AsaetJ  a  contemporary  and  friend,  is  the 
principal  authority  for  his  reign.  Thomiis  W  right, p  in  his  Biographia  Britannica  Litrraria^ 
disputed  the  authenticity  of  the  work,  but  other  scholars  have  generally  accepted  it.  Pauh,»» 
in  a  critical  examination  of  the  text»  has,  however,  pointed  out  numerous  later  interpolations 
and  emendations,  Earle,?  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ChronicU^ 
concludes  that  **No  theory  of  authorship  or  date  of  the  work  has  ever  been  proposed  which, 
on  the  whole,  meets  the  facta  of  the  case  better  than  that  set  forth  in  the  book  itseU,  that  it  waa 
written  in  893/'  during  the  prime  of  Alfred's  life.] 
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and,  when,  upon  the  decease  of  his  brother,  the  voice  of  the  nobles  and  people 
deisignated  him  as  iEthelred's  successor,  he  unwilhngly  accepted  the  laborious 
honour.  In  those  days,  royalty,  never  an  easy  or  enviable  station,  was  accom- 
panied by  great  danger  and  toil.  A  kbig  was  compelled  to  sleep  on  the  hard 
ground,  to  encounter  every  privation  and  difficulty,  and  to  expose  his  life 
for  the  defence  of  his  crown  and  people;  and,  had  Alfred  been  a  sluggard,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  love  of  ease  rendered  him  unwilling  to  under- 
take an  office  of  so  much  periL  But  his  conduct,  both  before  and  after  his 
accession,  disproves  this  supposition;  and  we  may,  therefore,  fully  believe 
that  he  was  actuated  by  the  motive  assigned  for  his  reluctance,  and  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  Asser,  his  biographer  and  friend.  He  knew  that  he  could 
not  be  furthered  in  his  attempts  to  govern  well»  except  by  the  continual 
aid  of  providence;  and  he  feared  that  such  help  might  not  be  granted  unto 
him*  With  this  full  sense  and  conviction  of  his  own  utter  weakness  and 
inability  to  help  himself,  did  Alfred  begin  his  reign,  during  which  he  w^as 
enabled  to  acquire  a  better  reputation  than 
any  other  monarch   of  western  Christen- 

Another  point  with  regard  to  the  sue- 

sion  should  be  noticed.  ( )n  the  death  of 
jEthelred,  Alfred  succeeded,  though  iEthel- 
red  had  children  living.  This  is,  of  course, 
simply  an  instance  of  the  general  law  of 
choosing  from  the  royal  house,  but  of  choos- 
ing only  one  who  was  personally  qualified 
to  reign.  Minors  were  therefore  passed 
by,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  favor  of  a 
full-grown  uncle  or  other  kinsman.  The 
children  thus  shut  out  might  or  might  not 
be  chosen  at  some  future  vacancy.  The 
right  of  Alfred  to  his  crown  was  not  dis- 
puted in  his  own  day,  nor  has  he  commonly 
been  branded  by  later  historians  with  the 
name  of  usurper.  But  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  liis  succession  was  of  exactly 
the  same  kind  as  that  of  some  later  kings 

to  whom  the  name  of  usurper  has  been  freely  applied.  In  all  such  cases 
the  mistake  comes  from  forgetting  that  the  strict  laws  of  succession  to 
which  we  have  been  used  for  the  last  two  or  three  centuries  were  altogether 
unknown  in  the  earlier  stages  of  our  constitution./ 

[Tlie  extent  of  territory  over  which  the  Danes  exercised  at  least  potential 
authority  is  indicative  of  the  strength  of  the  power  w^ith  which  the  new  king 
had  to  cope.]  They  held  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  which  gave  them  the  command 
of  the  river  Tliames  and  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Essex ;  they  had  thoroughly 
overnm  or  conquered  all  Northumbria,  from  the  Tw^eed  to  the  Humber;  they 
had  planted  strong  colonies  at  York,  which  city,  destroyed  during  the  wars, 
they  rebuilt.  South  of  the  Humber,  with  the  exception  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
their  iron  grasp  on  the  soil  was  less  sure,  but  they  had  desolated  Notting- 
hamshire, Lincolnsliire,  Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk;  and,  with 
numbers  constantly  increasing,  they  ranged  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  Island,  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  western 
counties  of  England,  and  had  established  fortified  camps  between  the  Severn 
aad  the  Thames.    The  Anglo-Saxon  standard  had  been  gradually  retreating 
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towards  the  southwestern  corner  of  our  island,  which  includes  Somersetshire, 
Devonshire,  and  Cbrnwall,  and  which  was  now  about  to  become  the  scene 
of  Alfred's  most  romantic  adventures.     For  a  while,  the  English  expected^ 
the  arrival  of  their  foes  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  and  theii^ 
departure  at  the  close  of  autumn;  but  now  a  Danish  army  had  wintered 
seven  years  in  the  land,  and  there  was  no  longer  a  hope  of  the  blessing  of  ^ 
their  ever  departing  from  it.  M 

But  Alfred^  the  saviour  of  his  people,  did  not  despair,  even  when  worse  times 
came:  he  calmly  abode  the  storm  over  wliich  liis  valour,  but  still  more  his 
prudence,  skill,  and  wisdom,  finally  triumphed.  Though  only  twenty^ 
three  years  of  age,  lie  had  been  already  tried  in  many  battles.  He  ha" 
scarcely  been  a  month  on  the  throne  wlien  his  army,  very  inferior  in  fore 
to  that  of  the  Danes,  was  forced  into  a  genera!  engagement  at  Wilton.  After 
fighting  desperately  through  a  great  part  of  the  day,  the  heathens  fled ;  but 
seeing  the  fewness  of  those  who  pursued,  they  set  themselves  to  battle  again, 
and  got  the  field. <^ 

Alfretl  at  once  rallied  his  forces,  and  again  within  the  month  met  the 
Danes  in  battle.     Throughout  the  entire  first  year  of  his  reign  the  conflict^ 
raged— nine  battles  in  all  were  fought,  the  chroiiiclt^rs  tell  us — and  in  ever 
one  Alfred  was  worsted.     But  the  losses  of  the  Danes  were  by  no  mear 
small,  and  they  were  probably  willing  enough  to  accept  a  truce,     Alfred 
his  extremity,  took  counsel  with  his  witan,  and  on  their  advict^^-offered^ ' 
with  what  grief  and  shame  we  can  imagine — to  buy  a  brief  respite  for  his 
people.     For  three  years  tliey  left  him  unmolested. 

The  peace  gave  the  Danes  the  opportunity  to  turn  to  the  conquest  of 
other  fielils,  and  it  was  upon  Mercia  that  they  next  fell.  In  the  spring  of 
874,  reinforced  by  fresh  bands  from  the  north,  they  burst  into  the  lantl  of 
the  Mercians  with  more  than  their  accustomed  fury*  There  was  no  with- 
standing them.  King  Burhred  tried  to  buy  a  peace  as  Alfretl  had  done. 
The  Danes  accepted  his  gold,  but  continued  their  depredations.  Burhred, 
despairing  of  ever  ridding  his  country  of  the  conquerors,  abandoneci  his  throne 
and  fled  across  the  sea,  where  broken  in  health  ami  in  spirit  he  died  at  Rome 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Danes  set  up  a  puppet  king,  Ctx)lwulf  by 
name,  who  tlid  their  bidding,  and  paid  them  tribute  which  he  extorted  from 
his  down-trodden  countrymen,  for  the  space  of  three  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  period  Jiis  mast<^rs,  tiring  of  the  farce  of  his  rule,  swept  liim  from  his 
throne.     He  was  the  last  to  bear  the  independent  title  of  king  of  the  Mercians.^ 

The  next  year  (875)  one  anny,  under  Half  den,  or  Halfdaoe,  was  em- 
ployed in  settling  Northumbria,  and  in  waging  war  with  that  mixed  populatioa__ 
that  still  dwelt  in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Galloway,  or  what  waaH 
called  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde.     They  now  came  into  hostile  collision  with  " 
the  Scots,  who  were  forced  to  retreat  beyond  the  Firths  of  Clyxle  and  Forth. 
Halfdane  then  divided  the  mass  of  the  Northund:)rian  territory  among  his  fol- 
lowers, who,  settling  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  there,  and  internuirrying  with 
them,  Ijecame,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  so  mixed  as  to  form  almost 
one  people.     It  is  no  I  easy,  from  the  vagueness  of  the  old  WTiters,  to  fix  limits ; 
but  this  fusion  was  probably  felt  strongest  along  the  northeastern  coast,  be- 
tween the  Tees  and  theTweed,  where  some  Danish  peculiarities  are  still  detected 
among  the  people,     ^\  hile  Halfdane  was  pursuing  these  measures  in  the  north, 
a  still  stronger  army,  conmianded  by  three  kings,  marched  upon  ('ambridge^^ 
which  they  fortified  anil  made  their  winter  quarters.     By  this  time  the  Angle 
Saxon  kingdoms  of  Northumbria,  Mercia,  and  East  Anglia  were  entirely  ol 
literat^d,  and  the  contest  lay  between  the  Danes  and  Alfred*s  men  of  Wessea 
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THE   BEGINNINGS   OF  THE   ENGLISH   NAVY 


At  the  opening  of  the  year  876  the  host  that  had  wintered  in  Cambridge 
took  to  their  ships^  aiul,  resolving  to  carry  the  war  they  had  renewed  into 
the  heart  of  Wessex,  they  landed  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  surprised  the 
castle  of  Warehani,  and  scoured  the  neighbouring  country.  But  in  the  interval 
of  the  truce,  Alfred's  mind  had  conceived  an  idea  which  may  be  looked  upon 
a&  an  embryo  of  the  naval  glory  of  England,  Mies  their  establishment  in 
our  island^  the  Saxons,  who,  at  their  first  coming,  were  as  nautical  a  people 
as  the  Danes,  imprudently  neglected  sea  aft'airs;  but  in  his  present  straits 
Alfred  saw^  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  employment  of  ships  along 
the  c^^ast,  w^here  they  might  either  prevent  the  landing  of  an  enemy,  or  cut 
off  their  supplies  and  reinforcements^  which  generally  came  by  sea,  anil  as 
frecjuently  from  the  Continent  as  elsewhere.  The  first  flotilla  he  launched 
was  small,  and  almost  contemptible;  but  in  its  very  first  encounter  with  the 
enemy  it  proved  victorious,  attacking  a  Danish  scjuadron  of  seven  ships,  one 
of  which  was  taken,  the  rest  put  to  flight.  This  happened  immediately  after 
the  surprise  of  Wareliam ;  anil  when,  in  a  few  days,  the  Danes  agreed  to  treat 
for  peace,  and  evacuate  the  territory  of  Wessex,  the  corisequences  of  the 
victory  were  magnified  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  In  concluding  this  peace, 
after  the  Danish  chiefs  or  kings  had  sworn  by  their  golden  bracelets — a  most 
solemn  fonii  of  oath  with  thetn — Alfred  insisted  that  they  should  swear  upon 
the  relics  of  some  Christian  saints.  The  Danes  sw^ore  by  both,  and  the  very 
next  night  fell  upon  Alfred  as  he  was  riding  with  a  small  force,  and  susiM:'eting 
no  mischief,  towards  the  town  of  Winchester.  The  king  ha<J  a  narrow  escape ; 
the  horsemen  who  attendetl  hini  were  nearly  all  dismounted  and  slain;  and, 
seizing  their  horses,  the  Danes  galloped  off  in  the  direction  of  Exeter,  whither, 
as  they  were  no  doubt  informeil,  another  Ixxly  of  their  brethren  were  proceed- 
ing, having  come  round  by  sea,  and  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Exe.  Their 
Elan  Dow^  was  to  take  Alfred  in  the  rear  of  ids  stronghold  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
md,  and  to  rouse  again  the  people  [Britons]  of  Corawall  against  the  Saxons. 
A  fonuidable  Danish  fleet  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  to  reinforce 
the  troops  united  in  Devonshire;  but  Alfred's  infant  na\^%  strengthened  by 
some  new  vessels,  stood  ready  to  intercept  it,  A  stonn  which  arose  caused 
the  wreck  of  half  the  Danish  ships  on  the  Hampshire  coast;  and  when  the 
others  arrived,  tardily  and  in  a  shattered  condition,  they  were  met  by  the 
Saxon  fleet  that  blockaded  the  Exe,  and  entirely  destroyed,  after  a  gallant 
action.  Before  this,  his  st?cond  sea  victory,  Alfred  had  come  up  with  his  land 
forces  and  investe<i  Exeter,  and  King  Gutlirum,  the  Dane  who  held  that 
town,  on  learning  the  destruction  of  his  Beet,  capitulated,  gave  hostages  and 
oaths,  and  marched  with  his  Northmen  from  Exeter  and  the  kingdom  of 
Wessex  into  Mercia.  Alfred  hail  now  felt  the  value  of  the  fleet  he  had 
created,  and  which,  weak  as  it  was,  maintained  his  cause  on  the  sea  during 
tlie  retreat  to  which  lie  was  now^  about  to  be  condemned.  The  crews  of  these 
ships,  however,  must  have  been  oddly  constituted;  for,  not  finduig  English 
mariners  enough,  he  engaged  a  number  of  Friesland  pirates,  or  rovers,  to 
8ei^*e  him.  These  men  did  their  duty  gallantly  and  faithfully.  It  is  curious 
to  reflect  that  they  came  from  the  same  country  which,  ages  before,  had  sent 
forth  many  of  the  Angles  to  the  conquest  of  Britain ;  and  they  may  have  felt, 
even  at  that  distance  of  time,  a  strong  sympathy  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  adher- 
ents of  Alfred 
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Guthrum  had  no  sooner  retreated  from  Exeter  than  he  began  to  prepare 
for  another  war,  and  this  he  did  with  great  art,  and  by  employing  all  his 
means  and  influence,  for  he  had  learned  to  appreciate  the  qualities  of  his 
enemy,  and  he  was  himself  the  most  skilful,  steady,  and  persevering  of  all 
the  invaders.  He  fixed  his  headquarters  at  no  greater  distance  from  Alfred 
than  the  city  of  Gloucester,  around  which  he  had  broad  and  fertile  lands  to 
distribute  among  his  warriors.  His  fortunate  "raven"  attracted  the  birds 
of  rapine  from  every  quarter;  and  when  everything  was  ready  for  a  fresh 
incursion  into  the  west,  he  craftily  proceeded  in  a  new  and  unexpected  manner. 
A  winter  campaign  had  hitherto  been  imknown  among  the  Danes,  but  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  878,  his  choicest  warriors  received  a  secret  order  to  meet 
him  on  horseback  at  an  ai)pointed  place.  Alfred  was  at  Chippenham,  a  strong 
residence  of  the  Wessex  kings.  It  was  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  or  Twelfth 
Night,  and  the  Saxons  were  probably  celebrating  the  festival  when  they 
heard  that  Guthrum  and  his  Danes  were  at  the  gates.  Surprised  thus  by 
the  celerity  of  an  overwhelming  force,  they  could  offer  but  an  ineflfectual 
resistance.  Many  were  slain;  the  foe  burst  into  Chippenham,  and  Alfred, 
escaping  with  a  little  band,  retired,  with  an  anxious  mind,  to  the  woods  and 
the  fastnesses  of  the  moors.  As  the  story  is  generally  told,  the  king  could 
not  make  head  against  the  Danes,  but  other  accounts  state  that  he  inune- 
diately  fought  several  battles  in  rapid  succession.  We  are  inclined  to  the 
latter  belief,  which  renders  the  broken  spirits  and  despair  of  the  men  of  Wessex 
more  intelligible ;  but  all  are  agreed  in  the  facts  that,  not  long  after  the  Danes 
stole  into  Chippenham,  they  rode  over  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  where  no 
army  was  left  to  oppose  them;  that  numbers  of  the  population  fled  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Continent,  while  those  who 
remained  tilled  the  soil  for  their  hard  taskmasters,  the  Danes,  whom  they 
tried  to  conciliate  with  presents  and  an  abject  submission.  The  brave  men 
of  Somerset  alone  retained  some  spirit,  and  continued,  in  the  main,  true  to 
their  king;  but  even  in  their  country,  where  he  finally  sought  a  refuge,  he 
was  obliged  to  hide  in  fens  and  coverts,  for  fear  of  being  betrayed  to  his 
powerful  foe,  Guthrum.  Near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Tone  and  Parret 
there  is  a  tract  of  country  still  called  Athelney,  or  the  Prince's  Island.  In 
the  time  of  Alfred  the  whole  tract  was  covered  by  a  dense  wood,  the  secluded 
haunt  of  deer,  wild  boars,  wild  goats,  and  other  beasts  of  the  forest.  It  has 
now  long  ceased  to  be  an  island ;  but  in  those  days,  where  not  washed  by  the 
two  rivers,  it  was  insulated  by  bogs  and  inundations,  which  could  only  be 
passed  in  a  boat.  In  this  secure  lurking-place  the  king  abode  some  time, 
making  himself  a  small  hold  or  fortress  there.  For  sustenance  he  and  his 
few  followers  depended  upon  hunting  and  fishing,  and  the  spoil  they  could 
make  by  sudden  and  secret  forays  among  the  Danes.  From  an  ambiguous 
expression  of  some  of  the  old  writers,  we  might  believe  he  sometimes  plundered 
his  own  subjects;  and  this  is  not  altogether  improbable,  if  we  consider  his 
pressing  wants,  and  the  necessity  under  which  he  lay  of  concealing  who  he 
was.  This  secret  seems  to  have  been  most  scrupulously  kept  by  his  few 
adherents,  and  to  have  been  maintained  on  his  own  part  with  infinite  patience 
and  forbearance. « 

From  among  the  stories  of  the  dark  days  in  the  Somerset  marshes  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  one  at  least  has  found  a  place  in  English  history  from 
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which  no  scholarly  criticism  or  antiquarian  research  can  dislodge  it.  Every 
8choolboy  knows  the  "st/ory  of  the  cakes,"  but  it  is  wortli  repeating  in  the 
mmple  words  of  Asser,/  ^  During  this  time,  the  chronicler  tells  us,  the  king 
was  long  concealed  in  the  hut  of  one  of  his  cow^herds.  **It  happened  one 
day  that  the  countrywoman,  the  w^ife  of  this  cowherd,  was  baking  some  cakes 
for  food,  while  the  king  was  sitting  before  the  fire  and  repairing  his  bows  and 
arrowB  and  instruments  of  war.  When  the  unlucky  woman  saw  that  the 
cakes  w*hich  had  been  placed  on  the  fire  were  burning,  she  ran  up  in  great 
haste  and  removed  them,  and  scolded  our  invincible  king  after  this  fashion : 
*Look,  man,  the  cakes  are  burning,  and  you  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  turn 
them;  when  the  time  for  eating  them  comes,  then  you  are  active  enough/ 
This  unlucky  woman  little  thought  her  guest  was  Alfred  who  had  fought 
80  many  battles  against  the  pagans,  and  who  had  gained  so  many  victories. "« 
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From  his  all  but  inaccessible  retreat  in  Athelney,  the  king  maintained 
a  correspondence  with  some  of  his  faithful  adherents.  By  degrees  a  few 
bold  warriors  gathered  round  him  in  that  islet,  w^hich  they  more  strongly 
fortified,  as  a  point  upon  which  to  retreat  in  case  of  reverse ;  and  between  the 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide  following  hb  Right  (878),  Alfred  saw  hopes  of  his 
ememng  from  obscurity.  Tlie  men  of  Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire, 
and  Hampshire  l>egan  to  flock  in ;  and,  with  a  resolute  force,  Alfred  was  soon 
enabled  to  extend  his  operations  against  the  Danes.  In  the  interv^al,  an 
important  event  in  Devonshire  had  favoured  his  cause.  Ubba,  in  attempting 
to  land  there,  was  slain,  with  8(X)  or  900  of  his  followers,  and  their  magicd 
banner,  a  raven,  which  had  been  embroidered  in  one  noon-tide  by  the  hands 
of  the  three  daughters  of  the  great  Lodbrok,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saxons. 
S<x>n  after  receiving  the  welcome  new^s  at  Athelney,  the  king  determined  to 
convert  his  skirmishes  and  loose  partisan  w^arfare  into  more  decisive  ojjerations. 
Previously  to  this,  however,  he  w^is  anxious  to  know  the  precise  force  and 
condition  of  the  army  which  Guthrum  kept  together;  and,  to  obtain  this 
information,  he  put  himself  in  great  jeopardy,  trusting  to  his  own  resources 
and  address.  He  assumed  the  habit  of  a  wandering  minstrel,  or  gleeman, 
and  with  his  instruments  of  music  in  his  hands,  gained  a  ready  entrance  into 
the  camp,  and  the  tents  and  pavilions  of  the  Danes.  As  he  amused  these 
idle  warriors  with  songs  and  interludes,  he  espietl  all  their  sloth  and  negligence, 
heard  much  of  their  coun,sels  and  plans,  and  was  soon  enabled  to  return  to 
his  friends  at  Athelney  with  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  state  and 
habits  of  that  army.  Then  secret  messengers  were  sent  to  all  quarters, 
requesting  the  trusty  men  of  Wessex  to  meet  in  arms  at  Egbert^s  Stone,  on 
the  east  of  Selwood  Forest.  The  summons  was  obeyed,  though  most  knew 
not  the  king  had  sent  it:  and  w^hen  Alfred  appeared  at  the  place  of  rendezvous 
he  was  received  with  enthusiastic  joy,  the  men  of  Hampshire,  and  Dorset, 
and  Wilts  rejoicing  as  if  he  had  risen  from  death  to  life.  In  the  battle  of 
Ethandune  [Heddmgton]  which  ensued  seven  weeks  after  Easter,  the  Danes 
were  taken  by  surprise,  and  thoroughly  beaten.  Alfred's  concealment, 
counting  from  his  flight  from  Chippenham,  did  not  last  above  five  months. 

P  In  this  particxilar  case  it  appears  to  be  fairly  well  established  that  the  ston-  was  not  a  part 
of  the  Life  as  oripnallv  written  by  Asser*  but  was  a  later  Interpol  at  iori.  "This,  however, 
WB  poiniea  out  bv  Gairdner,^  in  hia  Early  Chroniclers  of  England,  in  no  wise  0ieans  that  the 
—cadeoi  ia  entirely  apociyphal.] 
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[878  ▲.Du] 
THE  TREATY  OF  CHIPPENHAM  AND   ITS  RESULTS 

Guthrum  retreated  with  the  mournful  residue  of  his  army  to  a  fortified 
position.  Alfred  followed  him  thither,  cut  ofif  all  his  commimicationSy  and 
established  a  close  blockade.  In  fourteen  days  famine  obliged  the  Danes 
to  accept  the  conditions  oflFered  by  the  Saxons.  These  conditions  were  liberal ; 
for,  though  victorious,  Alfred  could  not  hope  to  drive  the  Danes  by  one,  nay, 
nor  by  twenty  battles,  out  of  England.  They  were  too  numerous,  and  had 
secured  themselves  in  too  considerable  a  part  of  the  island.  The  first  points 
insisted  upon  in  the  treaty  were  that  Guthrum  should  evacuate  all  Wessex, 
and  submit  to  baptism.  Upon  Guthrum's  ready  acceptance  of  these  two 
conditions,  an  extensive  cession  of  territory  was  made  to  him  and  the  Danes; 
and  here  the  great  mind  of  Alfred  probably  contemplated  the  gradual  fusion 
of  two  people — the  Saxons  and  the  Danes — ^who  differed  in  but  few  essentials ; 
and  foresaw  that  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  industry,  growing  up  among 
them,  after  a  tranquil  settlement,  would  win  the  rovers  of  the  north  from  their 
old  plimdering,  piratical  habits.  As  soon  as  this  took  place,  they  would  guard 
the  coast  they  formerly  desolated.  If  it  had  even  been  in  Alfred's  power 
to  expel  them  all  (which  it  never  was),  he  could  have  had  no  security  against 
their  prompt  return  and  incessant  attacks.  There  was  territory  enough, 
fertile,  though  neglected,  to  give  away,  without  straitening  the  Saxons. 

Alfred  thus  drew  the  line  of  demarcation  between  him  and  the  Danes : 
"  Let  the  bounds  of  our  dominion  stretch  to  the  river  Thames,  and  from  thence 
to  the  water  of  Lea,  even  unto  the  head  of  the  same  water ;  and  thence  straight 
imto  Bedford ;  and  finally,  going  along  by  the  river  Ouse,  let  them  end  at  Wat- 
ling  street."  Beyond  these  lines,  all  the  east  side  of  the  island,  as  far  as  the 
Humber,  was  surrendered  to  the  Danes ;  and  as  they  had  established  themselves 
in  Northumbria,  that  territory  was  soon  united,  and  the  whole  eastern  country 
from  the  Tweed  to  the  Thames,  where  it  washes  a  part  of  Essex,  took  the  name 
of  the  Danelagh,  or  "  Dane-law,"  which  it  retained  for  many  ages,  even  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest.  The  cession  was  large ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Alfred,  at  the  opening  of  his  reign,  was  driven  into  the 
western  comer  of  England,  and  that  he  now  gained  tranauil  possession  of  five 
or  perhaps  ten  times  more  territory  than  he  then  possessed.  In  many  respects, 
these  his  moderate  measures  answered  the  end  he  proposed.  Soon  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Guthrum,  relying  on  the  good  faith  of  the  Saxons, 
went  with  only  thirty  of  his  chiefs  to  Aulre,  near  Athelney.  His  old  but 
gallant  and  generous  enemy,  Alfred,  answered  for  him  at  the  baptismal  font, 
and  the  Dane  was  christened  under  the  Saxon  name  of  Athelstan.  The  next 
week  the  ceremony  was  completed  with  great  solemnity  at  the  royal  town 
of  Wedmore,  and  after  spending  twelve  days  as  the  guest  of  Alfred,  Guthrum 
departed  loaded  with  presents.  Whatever  were  his  inward  convictions,  or 
the  efficacy  and  sincerity  of  his  conversion,  the  Danish  prince  was  certainly 
captivated  by  the  merits  of  his  victor,  and  ever  after  continued  the  faithful 
friend  and  ally,  if  not  vassal,  of  Alfred.  The  subjects  under  his  rule  in 
the  Danelagh  assumed  habits  of  industry  and  tranquillity,  and  gradually 
adopted  the  manners  and  customs  of  more  civilised  life.  By  mutual 
agreement,  the  laws  of  the  Danes  were  assimilated  to  those  of  the  Saxons ; 
but  the  former  long  retained  many  of  their  old  Scandinavian  usages.  All 
sales,  whether  of  men,  horses,  or  oxen,  were  declared  illegal,  unless  the 

Eurchaser  produced  the  voucher  of  the  seller.    This  was  to  put  a  stop  on 
oth  sides  to  the  lifting  of  cattle,  and  the  carrying  off  of  the  peasantry  as 
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I  ©laves.  Both  kings  engaged  to  promote  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  punish 
lapoBtajsy.  We  are  not  well  informed  as  to  the  progress  the  faith  made  among 
Fills  subjects  on  Guthrum's  conversion;  but  it  was  probably  rapid,  though 
[iroperfect,  and  accompanied  with  a  lingering  affection  for  the  djvinitias  of  the 
jScandinavian  mythology. ^ 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  DANISH  SETTLEMENT 

But  in  truth  the  Danish  occupation  of  northern  and  eastern  England 

did  but  make  ready  the  way  for  the  more  thorough  incorporation  of  those 

lands  with  the  West-Saxon  kingdom.     Egtert  had  established  his  supremacy 

,  over  the  English  powers  in  those  lands.     But  it  was  the  supremacy  of  an 

I  external  master.    The  Danish  settlements  gave  the  West^Saxon  kings  a 

wholly  new  character.     Unless  w^e  reckon  the  tributary  kingship  of  Bemicia, 

all  the  ancient  English  kingdoms^  with  their  royal  houses,  were  swept  away 

p-wherever  the  Danes  established  their  power.     The  West-Saxon  kings  remained 

^the  only  champions  of  Christian  faith  and  English  nationality.    They  were 

now  kings  of  the  English,  and  they  alone.     Mark  also  that,  by  the  treaty 

between  Alfred  and  Guthrum,  while  the  West-Saxon  king  lost  as  an  overlord, 

he  gained  as  an  immediate  sovereign.     The  actual  West-Saxon  dominion, 

as  distinguished  from  mere  West-Saxon  supremacy,  again  reached  far  beyond 

the  Thames.     English  Mercia  was  ruled  under  Alfred  by  j^^thelred,  an  ealdor- 

iman  of  the  old  royal  stock,  the  husband  of  his  daughter,  the  renowned  iEthel- 

jflaed.     The  lord  and  lady  of  the  Mercians  held  a  place  intermediate  between 

[that  of  an  under-king  and  an  ordinary  ealdorman.    At  the  other  end  of 

iTessex,  Kent  and  Sussex  were  completely  incorporated,  and  ceased  to  be 

even   distinct   appanages.     The   West-Saxon   supremacy   was   more   fully 

^established  in  Wales,  and  at  last,  in  893,  even  the  Danes  of  the  north  acknowl- 

it.     Alfred  had  thus,  in  name  at  least,  won  back  the  overlordship  of 

[Egbert,  combined  with  an  enlarged  immediate  kingdom.     As  that  immediate 

[kingdom  took  in  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Saxon  England,  and  little  or  nothing 

jthat  was  not  Saxon,  he  sometimes  bears,  neither  the  narrow^er  style  of  king 

■of  the  West  Saxons  nor  the  wider  style  of  king  of  the  English,  but  the  title, 

almost  peculiar  and  specially  appropriate  to  himself,  of  kmg  of  the  Saxons. 

'  t  overiordship  over  the  heathen  Danes  was  doubtless  far  less  firmly  estab- 

lied  than  Egbert's  overlordship  had  been  over  their  Christian  predecessors. 

But  now,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Northumberland  and 

Mercia,  the  West-Saxon  king  was  no  longer  a  stranger  and  a  conqueror.     He 

had  become  the  champion  of  their  race  and  faith  against  their  heathen  mastersJ 
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But  some  time  had  yet  to  pass  ere  Alfred  could  give  himself  up  to  quiet 
enjoyments,  to  law-making,  and  the  int€*llectual  improvement  of  his  people* 
Though  Guthrum  kept  his  contract,  hosts  of  maraucling  Danes,  who  were  not 
bound  by  it,  continued  to  cross  over  from  the  Continent  and  infest  the  shores 
iid  rivers  of  England.  In  879,  the  very  year  after  Guthrum  s  treaty  and 
>tism,  a  great  army  of  pagans  came  from  beyond  the  sea,  and  wintered 
It  Fullanham,  or  Fulham,  hard  by  the  river  Thames.  From  Fulham  this  host 
fifoceeded  to  Ghent,  in  the  Low  Countries.  At  this  period  the  Northmen 
Iteniated  their  attacks  on  England^  and  their  attacks  on  Holland,  Belgiumi 
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and  east  France,  in  a  curious  manner,  the  expedition  beginning  on  one  side  of 
the  British  Channel  and  the  North  Sea,  frequently  ending  on  the  other  side. 
The  rule  of  their  conduct,  however,  seems  to  have  been  this — to  persevere 
only  Mainst  the  weakest  enemy.  Thus,  when  they  found  France  strong,  they 
tried  England ;  and  when  they  found  the  force  of  England  consolidated  under 
Alfred,  they  turned  off  in  the  direction  of  France,  or  the  neighbouring  shores 
of  the  C!ontinent.<^ 

The  cessation  of  raids,  however,  enabled  Alfred  to  undertake  the  work 
of  unifying  his  kingdom  as  it  never  had  been  unified,  and  of  providing  a 
system  of  defence  of  a  truly  national  character.  London,  which  had  been 
sacked  and  destroyed  during  the  wars  with  Guthrum,  was  rebuilt  on  a  more 
extensive  plan  than  ever  and  strongly  fortified.  In  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, also,  particularly  along  the  coast,  towers  and  fortifications  were  erected. 
The  navy  which  he  had  b^un  to  build  a  few  years  before  was  added  to  and 
improved,  and  a  beginning  was  made  in  organising  the  defensive  forces  of 
the  land.« 

From  measures  of  defence  against  a  foreign  enemy,  the  king  turned  his 
attention  to  the  domestic  economy  of  the  country.  During  the  long  period 
of  Danish  devastation,  the  fabric  of  civil  government  had  been  nearly  dis- 
solved. The  courts  of  judicature  had  been  closed;  injuries  were  inflicted 
without  provocation,  and  retaliated  without  mercy,  and  the  Saxon,  like  the 
Dane,  had  imbibed  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  and  a  contempt  for  peace, 
and  justice,  and  religion.  To  remedy  these  evils,  Alfred  restored,  enlarged,  and 
improved  the  salutary  institutions  of  his  forefathers ;  and  from  the  statutes  of 
iEthelberht,  Ine,  OflFa,  and  other  Saxon  princes,  composed  a  code  of  law, 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  the  habits  of  his  subjects.  But 
legislative  enactments  would  have  been  of  little  avail  had  not  the  kii^  insured 
their  execution  by  an  undertaking  of  no  small  difficultv,  but  which  by  his 
vigilance  and  perseverance  he  ultimately  accomplished.  The  Saxon  juris- 
prudence had  established  an  ample  gradation  of  judicatures,  which  diverged 
m  different  ramifications  from  the  king's  court  into  every  hamlet  in  the 
kingdom ;  but  of  the  persons  invested  with  judicial  authority  very  few  were 

3ualified  for  so  important  an  office.  Almost  all  were  ignorant;  many  were 
espotic.  The  powerful  refused  to  acquiesce  in  their  decisions,  and  the  de- 
fenceless complained  of  their  oppression.  Both  had  frequent  recourse  to  the 
equity  of  Alfr  d,  who  listened  as  cheerfully  to  the  complaints  of  the  lowest 
as  of  the  highest  among  his  subjects.  Every  appeal  was  heard  by  him  with 
the  most  patient  attention ;  in  cases  of  importance  he  revised  the  proceedings 
at  his  leisure,  and  the  inferior  magistrates  trembled  at  the  impartiality  and 
severity  of  their  sovereign.  If  their  fault  proceeded  from  ignorance  or  inad- 
vertence, they  were  reprimanded  or  removed  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
oflFence ;  but  neither  birth,  nor  friends,  nor  power,  could  save  the  corrupt  or 
malicious  judge.  He  was  made  to  suffer  the  punishment  which  he  had 
imjustly  inflicted,  and,  if  we  may  believe  an  ancient  authority  [Andrew  Home's 
Miroir  des  Justices],  forty-four  magistrates  were  by  the  king's  order  executed 
in  one  year  for  their  informal  and  miquitous  proceedings.  This  severity  was 
productive  of  the  most  beneficial  consequences.  The  judges  were  careful  to 
acquire  a  competent  degree  of  knowledge;  their  decisions  became  accordant 
to  the  law;  the  commission  of  crime  was  generally  followed  by  the  infliction 
of  punishment;  and  theft  and  murder  were  rendered  as  rare  as  they  had  for- 
merly been  prevalent.  To  prove  the  reformation  of  his  subjects,  Alfred  is 
said  to  ha.ve  suspended  valuable  bracelets  on  the  highway,  which  no  one 
ventured  to  remove ;  and  as  a  confirmation  we  are  told  [by  William  of  Malmes- 
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bury]  that  if  a  traveller  lost  his  purse  on  the  road  he  would  at  the  distance 
of  a  month  find  it  l>Tiig  untouclied  in  the  .same  spot.  These  are  probably  the 
fictions  of  a  posterior  age;  but  they  serve  to  show  the  high  astimation  in  which 
Alfred's  administration  of  justiee  \va*s  held  by  our  forefathers. 

The  decline  of  learning  in  the  Saxon  states  had  Ixx'U  rapidly  accelerated 
by  the  Danish  invasions.     The  elinrehes  and  monasteries,  the  only  academies 
of  the  age,  had  lx»en  destroyetl :  and  at  the  accession  of  ^\Ifrcd,  Wessex  could 
hardly  boast  of  a  single  scholar  able  to  translate  a  Latin  book  into  the  Knglisb 
tongue.     Tlie  king,  who  from  his  early  years  had  teen  animated  with  the 
mo6t  ardent  passion  for  knowledge,  enileavoured  to  infuse  a  similar  spirit 
into  all  who  aspired  to  his  favour.     For  this  purpose  he  invited  to  his  court 
the  moi^t  distinguished  scholars  of  his  own  and  of  foreign  countries.     Plege- 
mund  and  Werfrith,  -Ethelstan  and  Werwulf,  visited  him  from  Mercia.     John 
J- of  Old  Saxony  left  the  monastery  of  Corvei  for  an  establishment  at  Ethelingey  * 
?r  of  St.  David's  was  induced  by  valuable  presents  to  reside  with  the  king 
^during  six  months  in  the  year;  and  an  honourable  embassy  to  Hincmar,  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  retumeil  with  Grimbald,  the  celebrated  provost  of  St.  Omen 
With  their  aKsi.stance  Alfred  began  in  hijs  thirty-ninth  year  to  apply  t^  the 
Btudy  of  Roman  literature:  and  oi:M?ned  scliooLs  in  different  places  for  the  in- 
i4StfUetion  of  his  subjects.     It  was  his  will  that  the  children  of  every  free  man^ 
[whose  circumstances  would  allow  it,  should  acquire  the  elementary  arts  of 
[leading  and  writing:  anil  that  those  who  were  designed  for  civil  or  eccle- 
-  fiiasticai  employments,  should  moreover  be  instructed  in  the  Latin  hmgiiage^ 
It  was  a  misfortmie  which  the  king  frequently  lamented,  that  Saxoit 
literature  contained  no  books  of  science.     '*!  have  often  wondered,"  says  he^ 
*that  the  illustrious  scholars,  who  once  flourished  among  the  English,  andi 
who  had  read  so  many  foreign  works,  never  thought  of  transferring  the  most 
useful  into  their  own  language/*  To  supply  the  deficiency  Alfred  himself  under- 
took the  task.     Of  his  translations  two  were  historical,  and  two  didactic.     The 
first  were  the  Ecclemmilical  Historj/  of  the  English  by  Bede,  and  the  epitome 
of  Orosius,  the  best  abridgment  of  ancient  history  then  extant,  both  works: 
calculated  to  excite  and  gratify  the  curiosity  of  his  subjects.     Of  the  others  one 
Iwaa  mejint  for  general  reading,  The  Comolaiion  of  Philosophy^  by  Boethiu&r 
[a  treatise  deservedly  held  in  high  estimation  at  that  period;  and  the  second 
was  destined  for  the  instruction  of  the  clergy,  the  PaatoTal  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  a  work  recommended  both  by  its  own  excellence  ami  the  reputation 
of  its  author     Of  this  he  sent  a  copy  to  every  bishop  in  his  dominions,  with 
a  request  that  it  might  be  preserved  in  the  cathedral  for  the  use  of  the  diocesan 

In  the  arrangement  of  his  tune,  his  finances,  and  his  domestic  concerns, 
Alfred  was  exact  and  methodical.  The  officers  of  his  household  were  divided 
into  three  Ixwiies,  which  succeeded  each  other  in  rotation,  and  departed  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  the  allotted  period  of  their  service.     Of  each  day  he 

Save  one-third   to  sleep  and  necessary  refreshments:  the   remainder  was 
ivided  between  the  <luties  of  his  station  antl  w^orks  of  piety  and  charity. 
His  treasurer  wa^s  ordered  to  separate  his  revenue  into  two  moietie-s.     The 
I  first  he  subdivided  into  three  part.s,  of  which  one  was  ilestined  to  rew^ard  his 
laeryants  and  ministers,  another  to  supply  presents  for  the  strangers  who 
TlSited  his  court,  and  the  third  to  pay  the  numerous  bodies  of  workmen  whom 
be  eniployed.     For  he  erected  palaces  in  different  part.s  of  his  dominions; 
^repaired  and  embellished  those  which  had  been  left  by  his  predecessors,  and 
rebuilt  London  and  several  other  towns  w^hich  the  Danes  had  reduced  to 
heaps  of  ruins.    In  all  these  undertakings  we  are  told  that  he  displayed  an 
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improved  taste  and  considerable  magnificence.  Among  his  artists  were 
numbers  of  foreigners  attracted  by  his  offers  and  the  fame  of  his  liberality; 
and  bv  frequent  conversation  with  them  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  a  theo- 
retical acquaintance  with  their  respective  professions  which  astonished  the 
most  experienced  workmen. 

The  other  moiety  of  his  revenue  was  parcelled  out  into  four  portions.  One 
was  devoted  to  the  support  of  his  school,  his  favourite  project.  Another  was 
given  to  the  two  monasteries  which  he  had  founded,  one  at  Shaftesbury  for 
nuns,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  placed  his  daughter  iEthelgiva ;  another  at 
Ethelingey  for  monks,  which  he  peopled  with  foreigners,  because  the  Danish 
devastations  had  abolished  the  monastic  institute  among  his  own  subjects. 
The  third  portion  he  employed  in  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  indigent, 
to  whom  he  was  on  all  occasions  a  most  bountiful  benefactor.  From  the 
fourth  he  drew  the  alms,  which  he  annually  distributed  to  different  churches. 
They  were  not  confined  to  his  own  dominions,  but  scattered  through  Wales, 
Northumbria,  Brittany  (Armorica),  and  Gaul.    Often  he  sent  considerable 

S resents  to  Rome;  sometimes  to  the  nations  in  the  Mediterranean  and  to 
erusalem;  on  one  occasion  to  the  Indian  Christians  at  Meliapur.  Swithelm, 
the  bearer  of  the  royal  alms,  brought  back  to  the  king  several  oriental  pearls, 
and  aromatic  liquors.* 

The  notion,  so  widely  prevalent,  that  the  education  of  Alfred  had  been 
neglected  in  his  childhood,  is  a  popular  error,  founded  upon  the  monastic 
ideas  of  his  biographer,  Asser.  In  these  early  ages  those  children  only  were 
taught  to  read  and  write  who  were  destined  for  the  clerical  order.  This 
continued  to  be  the  case  with  the  two  classes  of  society  (churchmen  and  lay- 
men), long  after  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons;  it  was  no  part  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  prince  to  be  able  to  write  or  to  read,  for  with  them  learning 
and  literature  were  intrusted  to  the  memory,  and  in  this  respect  we  are  sure 
that  Alfred  experienced  no  neglect.  The  learning  of  his  father,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Swithun,  are  proofs  that  he  could  not  want  teachers;  and  Asser 
himself  informs  us  that  he  was  taught  and  excelled  in  all  the  accomplishments 
which  became  a  prince.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  listening  to  the  national 
poetry  as  sung  by  the  minstrels  of  his  father's  household,  and  committed  it 
to  memory  with  great  facility.  He  was  skilful  beyond  his  age  in  hunting  and 
the  use  of  arms.  His  early  visits  to  Rome,  the  capital  of  western  civilisation, 
must  have  tended  to  enlarge  his  mind.  It  is  said  that  when  he  had  reached 
his  twelfth  year,  he  had  not  yet  been  taught  to  read;  yet,  according  to  the 
anecdote  related  by  Asser,  in  this  point  he  was  not  inferior  to  his  elder  brothers. 
It  appears  that  when  iEthelwulf  married  the  French  princess  Judith,  Alfred's 
mother  was  set  aside  to  make  way  for  his  step-mother,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  children  took  her  part  and  went  with  her.  It  was  after  his  father's  death 
and  in  his  mother's  house  (not,  as  some  have  supposed,  in  that  of  his  step- 
mother, who  had  then  become  his  sister-in-law),  that  the  following  incident 
is  said  to  have  occurred.  In  his  twelfth  year,  when  he  and  his  browiers  were 
one  day  in  their  mother's  presence,  she  showed  them  a  splendid  book  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry,  an  article  then  of  great  value,  and  she  told  them  that  she  was 
ready  to  give  it  to  him  who  should  first  make  himself  master  of  its  contents, 
and  commit  them  to  memory.  Alfred,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  initial 
letter,  and  already  distinguished  by  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  accepted  the 
challenge,  took  the  book  out  of  his  mother's  hand,  and  "  went  to  his  master 
and  read  it,  and,  having  read  it,  he  brought  it  back  to  his  mother,  and  re- 
cited it."p 
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At  a  very  early  period  the  statement  was  put  forward  that  Alfred  had 
been  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  the  lawgiver  of  his  jjeople.  The  designa- 
iion  strictly  understood  is  erroneous— he  introduced  no  new  code  of  law; 
his  labours  eonsisted  purely  in  re-establishing,  renewing^  and  improving. 
Alfred  found  everywhere  in  his  kingdom  existing  laws  of  which  he  could  avail 
himself  as  a  groundwork;  but  after  the  war  of  liberation,  the  organisation  of 
new  conditions,  as  well  as  the  closer  connection  of  the  different  constituent 
parte  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  elevation  of  the  ro}'aI  power,  required  a  re- 
Tision  and  sifting  of  the  old  laws;  it  became  necess^iry  to  make  preparations 
for  a  general  system  of  legislation. 

When  Alfred  commenced  the  work,  he  had  before  him  the  Kentish  collec- 
tion of  ^Ethelberht  and  his  successors:  his  owti  ancestor  Ine  Imd  caused  the 
West-Saxon  laws  to  be  inseribed ;  antl  in  Mercia  the  code  of  the  great  Offa  was 
adopted.  Upon  reviewing  therii  he  found,  in  all  three,  much  which  met 
with  his  full  approval;  with  some  things,  however,  he  w;is  not  satisfied,  and 
they  were  therefore  expunged  with  the  consent  of  his  councillors.  Never- 
theless^  he  sometimes  hesitated  in  replacing  them  by  laws  of  his  own  because 
he  could  not  tell  whether  they  would  be  considered  good  by  his  successors. 
Ine  s  collection  alone  was  completely  included  in  the  code.  Alfred  s  motives 
in  these  reformatory^  proceedings  were  of  two  kinds,  the  changed  and  increased 
range  of  action  of  the  royal  power^  and  tlie  strong  desire  felt  by  his  own  heart 
of  infusing  Christian  convictions  into  the  popular  laws  which  had  come  down 
from  paganism,  and  of  making  them  their  principal  support.  As  soon  as 
such  traces  are  met  with  in  his  code,  the  spirit  of  Alfred  is  clearly  observ^able. 
Alfrt*il  impressed  upon  the  whole  code  the  character  much  rather  of  his  own 
mind  than  that  of  his  age.'" 


THK    LNVASION    OF   HASTING 


The  siege  of  Paris,  which  began  in  8S6,  employed  the  Danes  or  Northmen 
two  whole  years.  Shortly  after  the  heathens  burst  into  the  country  now 
called  Flanders,  which  wjis  then  a  dependency  of  the  Frankish  or  French 
kings,  and  were  employeti  there  for  some  time  in  a  difficult  and  extensive 
warfare.  A  horrid  famine  ensued  in  those  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  made 
the  hungry  wolves  look  elsewhere  for  sustenance  and  pn*y;  England  had 
now  revived,  by  a  happy  repose  of  seven  years ;  her  corn-fields  had  borne  their 
plentiful  crops;  her  pastures,  no  longer  swept  by  the  tempests  of  war,  were 
well  sprinkled  with  flocks  and  herds;  and  those  good  fatted  beeves,  which 
were  always  dear  to  the  capacious  stomachs  of  the  Northmen,  made  the  island 
a  ver>'  land  of  promise  to  the  inuigination  of  the  famislied.  It  is  true  that  of 
late  years  they  had  found  ihom  treasures  were  well  defended,  and  that  nothing 
was  to  be  got  under  Alfred  s  present  government  without  hard  blows,  and  a 
deBperate  contest,  at  least  tiouhtful  in  its  issue.  But  hunger  impelled  them 
forward;  they  were  a  larger  body  than  had  ever  made  the  attack  at  once; 
they  were  united  under  the  command  of  Hasting,  a  chief  equal  or  superior 
in  fame  and  military  talent  to  any  tliat  had  prece<ied  him ;  and  therefore 
the  Danes,  in  the  year  893,  once  more  turned  the  prows  of  their  vessels  towards 
England.  It  was  indeed  a  formidable  fleet.  As  the  men  of  Kent  gazed  sea- 
wanj  from  their  cliffs  and  downs,  they  saw  the  horizon  darkened  by  it;  as  the 
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winds  and  waves  wafted  it  forward,  they  counted  250  several  ships ;  and  every 
ship  was  full  of  warriors  and  horses  brought  from  Flanders  and  France,  for  the 
immediate  mounting  of  a  rapid,  predatory  cavalry.  The  invaders  landed 
near  Romney  Marsh,  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the  great  wood  or  weald 
of  Anderida  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  now  dry,  called  Limine.  They 
towed  their  ships  four  miles  up  the  river  towards  the  weald,  and  there  mastered 
a  fortress  the  peasants  of  the  country  were  raising  in  the  fens.    They  then 

})roceeded  to  Apuldre,  or  Appledore,  at  which  pomt  they  made  a  strongly 
ortified  camp,  whence  they  ravaged  the  adjacent  country  for  many  miles. 
Nearly  simultaneously  with  these  movements,  the  famed  Hasting,  the  skilful 
conmiander-in-chief  of  the  entire  expedition,  entered  the  Thames  with  an- 
other division  of  eighty  ships,  landed  at  and  took  Milton,  near  Sittingboume, 
and  there  threw  up  prodigiously  strong  intrenchments.  Tlieir  past  reverses 
had  made  them  extremely  cautious;  and  for  nearly  a  whole  year  the  Danes 
in  either  camp  did  little  else  than  fortify  their  positions,  and  scour  the  country 
in  foraging  parties.  Other  piratical  squadrons,  however,  kept  hovering  round 
our  coasts,  to  distract  attention  and  create  alarm  at  many  points  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  The  honourable  and  trustworthy  Guthrum  had  now  been 
dead  three  years;  and  to  complete  the  most  critical  position  of  Alfred,  the 
Danes  settled  in  the  Danelagh,  even  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Thames,  violated 
their  oaths,  took  up  arms  against  him,  and  joined  their  marauding  brethren 
under  Hasting.  It  was  in  this  campaign,  or  rather  this  succession  of  cam- 
paigns, which  lasted  altogether  three  years,  that  the  military  genius  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  monarch  shone  with  its  greatest  lustre,  and  was  brought  into  full 
play  by  the  ability,  the  wonderful  and  eccentric  rapidity,  and  the  great  re- 
sources of  his  opponent  Hasting.  To  follow  their  operations  the  reader  must 
place  the  map  of  England  before  him,  for  they  ran  over  half  of  the  island, 
and  shifted  the  scene  of  war  with  almost  as  much  rapidity  as  that  with  which 
the  decorations  of  a  theatre  are  changed. 


Alfred's  new  military  plan 

The  first  great  diflSculty  Alfred  had  to  encounter  was  in  collecting  and 
bringing  up  sufficient  forces  to  one  point,  and  then  m  keeping  them  in  adequate 
number  in  the  field;  for  the  Saxon  " fyrd,"  or  levie  en  masses  were  only  boimd 
by  law  to  serve  for  a  certain  time  (probably  forty  days),  and  it  was  indispen- 
sable to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  towns,  almost  everywhere  threatened, 
and  to  leave  men  sufficient  for  the  cultivation  of  the  country.  Alfred  over- 
came this  difficulty  by  dividing  his  army,  or  militia,  into  two  bodies ;  of  these 
he  called  one  to  the  field,  while  the  men  composing  the  other  were  left  at 
home.  After  a  reasonable  length  of  service  those  in  the  field  returned  to 
.their  homes,  and  those  left  at  home  took  their  places  in  the  field.  The  spec- 
tacle of  Alfred's  large  and  permanent  army,  to  which  they  had  been  wholly 
amaccustomed,  struck  Hasting  and  his  confederates  with  astonishment  and 
<lismay .  Nor  did  the  position  the  English  king  took  up  with  it  give  them  much 
ground  for  comfort.  Advancing  into  Kent,  he  threw  himself  between  Hasting 
and  the  other  division  of  the  Danes.  He  thus  kept  asunder  the  two  armies 
of  the  Northmen,  and  so  active  were  the  patrols  and  troops  he  threw  out  in 
small  bodies,  and  so  good  the  spirit  of  the  villagers  and  townfolk,  cheered 
by  the  presence  and  wise  dispositions  of  the  sovereign,  that  in  a  short  time 
not  a  single  foraging  party  could  issue  from  the  Danish  camp  without  almost 
certain  destruction.    Worn  out  in  body  and  spirit,  the  Northmen  resolved 
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to  break  up  frooi  their  camps,  and,  to  deceive  the  king  as  to  their  intentions, 
they  sent  submissive  messages  and  hostages,  anti  promised  to  leave  the  king- 
dom. Hasting  took  to  his  shipping,  and  actually  made  sail,  as  if  to  leave 
the  well-defeoded  island;  but  while  the  eyes  of  the  Saxons  were  fixed  on  his 
departure,  the  other  division,  in  Alfred's  rear,  rushed  suddenly  from  their 
iiitrenchments  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  in  order  to  seek  a  ford  across 
the  Thames,  by  which  they  hoped  to  be  enabled  to  get  into  Easex,  where 
the  rebel  Dane^  that  had  been  ruled  by  Guthrum  would  give  them  a  friendly 
reception,  and  where  they  knew  they  should  meet  Hasting  and  his  division, 
who,  instead  of  putting  to  sea,  merely  crossed  the  Thames,  and  took  up  a 
strong  position  at  Benfleet,  on  the  Essex  coast.  Alfred  had  not  ships  to 
pursue  those  who  moved  by  water;  but  those  who  marched  by  land  he  fol- 
lowed up  closely,  and  brought  them  to  action  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames, 
near  Famham,  in  Surrey,  The  Danes  were  thoroughly  defeated.  Those 
who  escaped  the  sword  and  drowning  marched  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Thames,  through  Middlesex,  into  Essex;  but  being  hotly  pursued  by  Alfred, 
they  were  driven  right  through  Essex,  and  across  the  river  Colne,  when  they 
found  a  strong  place  of  refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Mersea.  Here,  however,  they 
were  closely  blockaded,  and  soon  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  promising  hostages, 
as  usual,  and  an  immediate  departure  from  England,  Alfred  would  have 
had  this  enemy  in  his  hand  through  sheer  starvation,  but  the  genius  of  Hasting, 
and  the  defection  of  the  Northmen  of  the  Danelagh,  called  him  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  island.  Two  fleets,  one  of  one  hundred  sail,  the  second  of  forty, 
and  both  in  good  part  manned  by  the  Danes  who  had  been  so  long,  and  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  so  peacefully,  settled  in  England,  set  sail  to  attack  in  two 
points,  and  make  a  formidable  diversion.  The  first  oif  these,  which  had  prob- 
ably been  equipped  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  doubled  the  North  Foreland,  ran 
down  the  southern  coiist  as  far  as  Devonshire,  and  laid  siege  to  Exeter:  the 
smaller  fleet,  which  had  been  fitted  out  in  Northumbria,  and  probably  sailed 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tj^ie,  took  the  passage  round  Scotland,  ran  down  all 
the  western  coast,  from  Cape  Wrath  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  and,  ascending 
that  arm  of  the  sea,  beleaguered  a  fortified  town  to  the  north  of  the  Severn. 


THE  CAMPAIGNS    IN   THE   WEST 


Though  Alfred  had  established  friendly  relations  with  the  people  of  the 
west  of  England,  who  seem  on  many  occasions  to  have  served  him  with  as 
much  ardour  as  his  Saxon  subjects,  he  still  felt  that  Devonshire  was  a  vulner- 
able part.  Leaving,  therefore,  a  portion  of  his  army  on  the  confines  of  Essex, 
he  mounted  all  the  rest  on  horses,  and  flew  to  Exeter.  Victoiy  followed  him 
to  the  w^est ;  he  obliged  the  Danes  to  raise  the  siege  of  Exeter;  he  beat  them 
back  to  their  ships  with  great  loss,  and  soon  after  the  minor  expedition  was 
driven  from  the  Sevenh  The  blockade  of  the  Danes  in  the  Isle  of  Mersea 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  well  conducted  during  his  absence,  and  yet  that 
interval  was  not  devoid  of  great  successes:  for,  in  the  mean  time,  .^ihelred, 
ealdorman  of  the  Mercians  and  Alfred's  son-in-law,  with  the  citizens  of 
London  and  others,  went  down  to  the  fortified  post  at  Benfleet,  in  Essex, 
laid  siege  to  it,  broke  into  it,  and  despoiled  it  of  great  quantities  of  gold,  silver, 
horses,  and  gannents ;  taking  aw^ay  captive  also  the  wife  of  Hastmg  and  his 
twosons,  who  were  brought  to  Ijondon,  and  presented  to  the  king  on  his  return. 
Some  of  his  followers  urged  him  to  put  these  captives  to  death — others  to 
detain  them  in  prison  as  a  check  upon  Hasting;  but  Alfred,  with  a  generosity 
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which  was  never  properly  appreciated  by  the  savage  Dane,  caused  them 
immediately  to  be  restored  to  his  enemy,  and  sent  many  presents  of  value 
with  them.  By  this  time  the  untiring  Hasting  had  thrown  up  another  for- 
midable intrenchment  at  South  Shoebury,  in  Essex,  where  he  was  soon 
joined  by  fresh  adventurers  from  beyond  the  sea.  Thus  reinforced,  he  sailed 
boldly  up  the  Thames.  From  the  Thames,  Hasting  marched  to  the  Severn, 
and  fortified  himself  at  Buttington.  But  here  he  was  surroimded  by  the 
Saxons  and  the  men  of  North  Wales,  who  now  cordially  acted  with  them; 
and  in  brief  time  Alfred,  with  iEthelred  and  two  other  ealdormen,  cut  off 
all  his  supplies,  and  blockaded  him  in  his  camp.  After  some  weeks,  when 
the  Danes  had  eaten  up  nearly  all  their  horses,  and  famine  was  staring  them 
in  the  face.  Hasting  rushed  from  his  intrenchments.  Avoiding  the  Welsh 
forces,  he  concentrated  his  attack  upon  the  Saxons,  who  formed  the  blockade 
to  the  east  of  his  position.  The  conflict  was  terrific;  several  hundreds  (some 
of  the  chroniclers  say  thousands)  of  the  Danes  were  slain  in  their  attempt 
to  break  through  Alfred's  lines;  many  were  thrown  into  the  Severn  and 
drowned ;  but  the  rest,  headed  by  Hasting,  effected  their  escape,  and,  marching 
across  the  island,  reached  their  intrenchment  and  their  ships  on  the  Essex 
coast.  Alfred  lost  many  of  his  nobles,  and  must  have  been  otherwise  much 
crippled,  for  he  did  not  molest  Hasting,  who  could  have  had  hardly  any 
horse  in  any  part  of  his  retreat.  Most  of  the  Saxons  who  fought  at  Butting- 
ton  were  raw  levies,  and  hastily  got  together. 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  HASTING'S  FLEET  * 

When  Hastine  next  showed  front  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  North 
Wales,  between  the  rivers  Dee  and  Mersey.  During  the  winter  that  followed 
his  disasters  on  the  Severn,  he  had  been  reinforced  by  the  men  of  the  Danelagh, 
and  at  early  spring  he  set  forth  with  his  usual  rapidity,  and  marched  through 
tibe  midland  counties.  Alfred  was  not  far  behind  him,  but  could  not  overtake 
him  until  he  had  seized  Chester,  which  was  then  almost  uninhabited,  and 
secured  himself  there.  This  town  had  been  very  strongly  fortified  by  the 
Romans,  and  many  of  the  works  of  those  conquerors  still  remaining,  no 
doubt  gave  strength  to  Hasting's  position,  which  was  deemed  too  formidable 
for  attack.  But  the  Saxon  troops  pressed  him  on  the  land  side,  and  a  squad- 
ron of  Alfred's  ships,  which  had  put  to  sea,  ascended  the  Mersey  and  prevented 
his  receiving  succour  in  that  direction.  Dreading  that  Chester  might  become 
a  second  Buttington,  the  Danes  burst  away  into  North  Wales.  After  ravaging 
part  of  that  country,  they  would  have  gone  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Severn 
and  the  Avon,  but  they  were  met  and  turned  by  a  formidable  royal  army, 
upon  which  they  retraced  their  steps,  and  finally  marched  off  to  the  northeast. 
Tney  traversed  Northumbria,  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk — ^nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  Danelagh — ^where  they  were  among  friends  and  allies,  and 
by  that  circuitous  route  at  length  regained  their  fortified  post  at  South  Shoe- 
bury,  in  Essex,  where  they  wintered  and  recruited  their  strength  as  usual. 

Early  next  spring  the  persevering  Hasting  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lea, 
ascended  that  river  with  his  ships,  and  at  or  near  Ware,  about  twenty  miles 
above  London,  erected  a  new  fortress  on  the  Lea.  On  the  approach  of  summer, 
the  burgesses  of  London,  with  many  of  their  neighbours,  attacked  the  strong- 
hold on  the  Lea,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  As  London  was  now 
more  closely  pressed  than  ever,  Alfred  found  it  necessary  to  encamp  his  army 
round  about  the  city  imtil  the  citizens  got  in  their  harvest.    He  then  pushed 
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a  strong  reconnoissance  to  the  Lea,  which  (far  deeper  and  broader  than  now) 
was  covered  by  their  ships,  and  afterwards  surveyed ^  at  great  personal  risk^ 
the  new  fortified  camp  of  the  Danes.  His  active,  ingenious  mind  forthwith 
conceived  a  plan,  which  he  had  confidently  hoped  would  end  in  their  inevitable 
destruction.  Bringing  up  his  army,  he  raised  two  fortresses,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  Lea,  somewhat  below  the  Danish  station,  and  then  he  dug  three 
deep  channels  from  the  Lea  to  the  Thames,  in  order  to  lower  the  level  of  the 
tributary  stream.  So  much  water  was  thus  drawn  off  that  "where  a  ship," 
says  an  old  writer,  ''might  sail  in  time  afore  passed,  then  a  little  boat  might 
scarcely  row ;"  and  the  whole  fleet  of  Hasting  was  left  aground,  and  rendered 
useless.  But  yet  again  did  that  remarkable  chieftain  break  through  the 
toils  spread  for  him,  to  renew  the  war  in  a  distant  part  of  the  island.  Aban- 
doning the  ships  where  they  were,  and  putting,  as  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  do,  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  booty  under  the  protection  of  their 
friends  in  the  Danelagh^  the  followers  of  Hasting  broke  from  their  intrench- 
ments  by  night,  and  hardly  rested  til!  they  had  traversed  the  whole  of  that 
wide  tract  of  country  which  separates  the  Lea  from  the  Severn.  Marching 
for  some  distance  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn,  they  took  post  close  on 
the  river  at  Quatbridge,  supposed  to  be  Quatford,  in  Shropshire.  When 
Alfred  came  up  with  them  there,  he  found  them  already  strongly  fortified, 
Alfred  was  compelled  to  respect  the  intrenchments  at  Quatbridge,  and  to 
leave  the  Danes  there  undisturbed  during  the  winter.  In  the  mean  time  the 
citizens  of  London  seized  liasting's  fleet,  grounded  in  the  Lea.  Some  ships 
they  burned  and  destroyed,  but  others  they  were  enabled  to  get  afloat  and 
conduct  to  London,  where  they  were  received  with  exceeding  great  joy. 

For  full  three  years  this  Scandinavian  Hannibal  had  maintained  a  war 
in  the  country  of  the  enemy;  but  now,  watched  on  every  side,  worn  out  by 
constant  losses,  and  probably  in  good  part  forsaken  a.s  an  unlucky  leatler, 
both  by  his  brethren  settled  in  the  Danelagh  and  by  those  on  the  Continent, 
his  spirit  began  to  break,  and  he  prepared  to  take  a  reluctant  and  indignant 
farewell  of  England.  In  the  following  spring  of  897,  by  which  time  dissen- 
sions had  broken  out  among  their  leatiers,  the  Danes  tunmltuously  abandoned 
their  camp  at  Quatbridge,  and  utterly  disbanded  their  army  soon  after, 
fleeing  in  small  and  separate?  parties  in  various  directions.  Some  sought 
shelter  among  their  brethren  of  the  Danelagh,  either  in  Northumbria  or 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk;  some  built  vessels,  and  sailed  for  the  Schelde  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine;  while  others,  adhering  to  Hasting  in  his  evil  fortune, 
waited  until  he  was  ready  to  pass  into  France.  A  small  fleet,  bearing  his 
drooping  raven,  was  hastily  equipped  on  our  eastern  coast,  and  the  humbled 
chieftain,  according  to  Asser,  crossed  the  Channel  ''sine  lucro  el  sine  honore,'' 
without  profit  or  honour.  It  appears  that  he  asc^ended  the  Seine,  and  soon 
after  obtained  a  settlement  on  the  banks  of  that  river  (probably  in  Normandy) 
from  the  weak  king  of  the  French. 


Alfred's  navy 


A  few  desultory  attacks  made  by  sea,  and  by  the  men  of  the  Danelagh,  al- 
most immediately  after  Hasting's  departure,  only  tended  to  show  the  naval 
superiority  Alfred  was  attaining,  and  to  improve  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  mari- 
time tactics.  A  sc^uadron  of  Northumbrian  pirates  cruised  off  the  southern 
coasts^  with  their  old  objects  in  view.  It  was  met  and  defeated  on  several  oe- 
tasions  by  the  improved  ships  of  the  king.     Alfred,  who  had  some  mechanical 
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skill  himself,  had  caused  vessels  to  be  built,  far  exceeding  those  of  his  enemies 
in  length  of  keel,  height  of  board,  swiftness,  and  steadiness ;  some  of  these  car- 
ried sixty  oars  or  sweepers,  to  be  used,  as  in  the  Roman  galleys,  when  the  wind 
failed ;  and  others  earned  even  more  than  sixty.  They  differed  in  the  form  of 
tiie  hull,  and  probably  in  their  rigging,  from  the  other  vessels  used  in  the  North 
Sea.  Hitherto  the  Danish  and  Friesland  builds  seem  to  have  been  considered 
as  the  best  models;  but  these  ships,  which  were  foimd  peculiarly  well  adapted 
to  the  service  for  which  he  intended  them,  were  constructed  after  the  plan  of 
Alfred's  own  invention.  At  the  end  of  his  reign  they  considerably  exceeaed  the 
number  of  one  himdred  sail ;  they  were  divided  into  squadrons,  and  stationed 
at  different  ports  roimd  the  island,  while  some  of  them  were  kept  constantly 
cruising  between  England  and  the  main.  Although  he  abandoned  their 
system  of  ship-building,  Alfred  retained  many  Frieslanders  in  his  service, 
for  they  were  more  expert  seamen  than  his  subjects,  who  still  required  in- 
struction. After  an  obstinate  engagement  near  the  Isle  of  Wi^t,  two  Danish 
ships,  which  had  been  much  injured  in  the  fight,  were  cast  ashore  and  taken. 
When  the  crews  were  carried  to  the  king  at  Winchester,  he  ordered  them  all 
to  be  hanged.  This  severity,  so  much  at  variance  with  Alfred's  usual  hiunanity, 
has  caused  some  r^ret  and  confusion  to  historians.  The  real  rule  of  Alfred's 
conduct  seems  to  have  been  this — to  distinguish  between  such  Danes  as  at- 
tacked him  from  abroad,  and  such  Danes  as  attacked  him  from  the  Danelagh 
at  home.  On  the  services  and  gratitude  of  the  former  he  had  no  claim,  but  the 
men  of  Northumbria,  Norfolk,  and  Sussex  had,  through  their  chiefs  and  princes, 
sworn  allegiance  to  him,  had  received  benefits  from  him,  and  stood  bound 
to  the  protection  of  his  states,  which  they  were  ravaging.  From  the  situation 
they  occupied  they  could  constantly  trouble  his  tranquillity,  and  in  regard 
to  them  he  may  have  been  led  to  consider,  after  tne  experience  he  nad 
had  of  their  bad  faith,  that  measures  of  extreme  severity  were  allowable 
and  indispensable.  The  two  ships  captured  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  came  from 
Northumbria,  and  the  twenty  ships  taken  during  the  three  remaining  years 
of  his  life,  and  of  which  the  crews  were  slain  or  hanged  on  the  gallows,  came 
from  the  same  country,  and  the  other  English  lands  included  in  the  Danelagh.  <^ 
Alfred's  fleet  preserved  Wessex  itsdf  from  anything  more  than  a  few 
plundering  raids  and  soon  even  these  ceased.  At  the  same  time  the  Danes 
of  the  Danelagh  were  compelled  to  observe  the  Peace  of  Chippenham,  and 
during  the  last  years  of  Alfred's  life  his  kingdom  enjoyed  peace  on  sea  and 
land.    He  died  in  901. 


THE  PERSONALirY  OP  KING  ALFRED 

The  glowing  tribute  of  a  modem  English  statesman  to  an  early  English 
king  was  pronounced  by  Lord  Rosebery  at  Winchester  during  the  celebration 
of  me  Alfred  Millenary  in  September,  1901. « 

Around  King  Alfred  there  has  grown  up  a  halo  of  tradition  such  as  would 
dim  a  lesser  man,  though  his  personality  stands  out  pure  and  distinct  amid 
the  legends.  And  yet  for  our  ptupose  even  the  tradition  is  perhaps  sufficient. 
The  Alfred  we  reverence  may  well  be  an  idealised  figure,  for  our  real  knowl- 
edge of  him  is  scanty  and  vague.  We  have,  however,  draped  round  his  form, 
not  without  reason,  all  the  highest  attributes  of  manhood  and  kingship.  The 
Arthur  of  our  poets,  the  paladm  king,  without  fear,  without  stain,  and  without 
reproach,  is  to  us  the  true  representation  of  Alfred.  In  him,  indeed,  we 
venerate  not  so  much  a  striking  actor  in  our  history  as  the  ideal  Englishman, 
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the  perfect  sovereign,  the.  pioneer  of  England's  greatness*  With  his  name 
we  associate  our  metropolis,  our  fleet,  our  literature,  our  laws,  our  first  foreign 
relations,  our  first  efforts  at  education.  He  is,  in  a  word,  the  embodiment  of 
our  civilisation ;  and  yet  so  narrow  was  his  stage,  so  limited  his  opportunities, 
that  he  would  have  marvelled  not  less  than  the  son  of  Jesse  or  the  son  of  Kish 
at  the  primacy  to  which  he  has  been  calleil  and  at  the  secular  reverence  which 
embalms  his  memory.  Even  at  his  best  he  ruled  over  but  a  province.  He 
made  no  great  conquests,  he  wrote  no  great  books,  he  knew  none  of  the 
splendours  of  wealth  and  dominion,  there  was  nothing  m  him  of  the  Alexander 
or  the  Caesar,  he  had  none  of  the  glories  of  Solomon,  save  wisdom  alone. 

What,  indeed,  is  the  secret  of  his  fame,  of  his  hold  on  the  imagination  of 
mankind?  It  is  in  the  first  place  a  question  of  personality.  He  has  stamped 
his  character  on  the  cold  annals  of  humanity.  How  is  that  done?  We  can- 
not tell.  We  know  only  that  two  homely  tales  of  his  life— the  story  of  his 
mother's  book  and  that  of  the  neatherd's  hut — have  become  part  of  our  folk- 
lore. His  life,  too — for  at  one  time  he  is  hunted  with  the  deer,  as  desolate 
as  a  defeated  pretender,  and  at  another  he  is  the  predominant  prince  in  his 
country  and  one  of  the  rare  sovereigns  recognised  in  the  darkness  of  Europe — 
his  life  has  those  romantic  elements  which  fascinate  successive  generations. 
But  when  all  is  said  and  done  we  cannot  wholly  explain  it.  The  magnetism 
of  history  is  an  unexplored  secret  of  nature.  From  another  point  of  view 
we  behold  in  his  career  the  highest  and  best  type  of  the  qualities  which  we 
efaensh  in  our  national  character.  Note  first  his  absorl>ed  devotion  to  duty. 
"This  will  I  say,'*  he  writes,  "that  I  have  sought  to  live  worthily  while  I 
lived,  and  after  my  life  to  leave  to  the  men  who  come  after  me  a  remembrance 
in  good  works'- ;  and  he  gave  himself,  we  are  told,  wholly,  unreservedly,  to 
his  royal  responsibilities  and  the  charge  of  his  people.  Then  he  was  the  first 
Englishman  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  he  never  knew  when  he  was  beaten. 
Sometimes  the  Danes  crusheil  him,  sometimes  he  crushed  the  Danes ;  but  he 
won  in  the  end.  Nor  was  it  only  with  these  that  he  had  to  contend.  In  the 
best  twenty  years  of  the  Iialf  century  that  was  his  life  he  struggled  against 
agonising  disease,  and  the  paralysing  apprehension  of  its  recurrence.  That 
he  should  have  done  so  much  is  wonderful ;  that  he  should  have  done  ao  much 
under  this  disability  is  amazing.  Then  he  had  the  supreme  quality  of  truth, 
frankness,  candour,  an  open  heart.  His  word  was  his  bond.  That  is  a  qual- 
ity which  was  then  rare  among  princes,  and  is  never  too  common;  but  it 
is  one  which  Englishmen  love.  He  was  known  as  the  Truth-teller.  It  is  a 
noble  title,  more  distinguished  than  the  vapid  and  prostituted  epithet  of  Great. 
In  history  he  stands  as  Alfred  the  Truth- teller.  Then  he  was  a  man,  a  com- 
plete man.  What  strikes  one  most  in  him,  indeed,  is  his  completeness. 
Complete  is,  I  think,  his  distinctive  epithet.  Though  profoundly  pious,  he 
was  no  anchorite.  Though  a  king,  not  a  pompous  and  mysterious  phantom. 
Though  a  paasionate  seeker  after  knowledge,  not  a  pedant  or  a  prig.  He  lived 
as  a  man  among  men,  for  he  was  ''all  things  to  all  men''  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word;  rejoicing  in  the  society  of  his  scholars,  his  priests,  his  huntsmen, 
his  craftsmen,  his  farmers;  interesteij  in  all  worthy  interests,  mixing  freely 
with  his  subjects,  working  and  playing  among  them,  but  with  a  little  scroll 
of  high  thoughts  always  in  his  bosom,  A  man  among  men,  dealing  all  day 
with  the  common  affairs  of  life,  but  with  the  high  ideal  burning  at  his  heart. 

Then  he  was  a  king,  a  true  king,  the  guide,  the  leader,  the  father  of  his 
people.  He  did  for  them  all  that  in  their  barbarous  condition  they  required, 
and  in  so  working  a  limited  work  for  them  he  wrought  an  immortal  work  for 
us.     He  was  the  captain  of  all  their  enterprise,  their  industrial  foreman,  their 
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schoolmaster,  their  lay  bishop^  their  general^  their  admiral,  their  legislator. 
On  a  small  scale  and  therefore  less,  but  without  distorting  vices  and  therefore 
greater,  he  was  to  his  English  kingdom  what  Peter  was  to  Russia.  And  in 
working  for  his  ix*ople,  raising  them,  strengthening  them,  enlarging  their 
horizons,  he  builded  better  than  he  knew.  His  rude  councillors  were  the 
ancestors  of  our  parliament,  his  flotilla  of  galleys  was  the  foundation  of  our 
fleet;  he  first  won  an  English  victory  at  sea.  He  formed  his  casual  levies 
into  a  powerful  militia,  if  not  an  army.  He  breathed  the  earliest  inspiration 
of  education  into  England,  an  inspiration  vital  then,  which  would  be  scarcely 
less  precious  now.  And  he,  with  an  eye  for  commerce  and  defence,  gave  us 
London,  not  as  the  first  or  the  second  founder,  but  as  founder  of  the  London 
which  we  know.  It  is  indeed  less  for  what  he  did,  great  as  were  his  achieve- 
ments in  relation  to  his  opportunities,  than  for  what  he  engendered  that  we 
honour  his  name.** 

Interesting  also  is  the  clear  and  judicious  characterisation  of  the  great 
Anglo-Saxon  king  from  the  pen  of  his  biographer,  the  eminent  German  hi^ 
lorical  scholar,  Reinhold  Pauli.« 


Fault's  Characlerisation  of  Alfred 


4 


The  qualities  of  his  mind  were  those  of  a  statesman  and  a  hero,  but  elevated, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  softened,  by  his  ardent  longing  for  higher  and  more 
imperishable  things  than  those  on  which  all  the  splendour  and  power  of  this 
world  generally  rest.  The  most  unshakable  courage  was  most  certainly  the 
first  component  of  his  being;  he  showed  it,  while  still  a  youth,  in  the  tumult 
of  the  battle  of  Ascesdune,  There  was  one  period  when  his  courage  seemed 
about  to  desert  him.  This  was  when  the  young  king  imagined  that  he  saw 
hia  country  forever  in  the  hands  of  the  foe,  and  his  people  doomed  to  never- 
ending  despair;  but  from  the  ordeal  of  Athelney  he  came  out  proved  and 
victorious,  and  a  large  number  of  brave  men  rivalled  each  other  in  imitating 
his  example. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  several  times,  in  the  course  of  this  ivork, 
to  notice  another  peculiarity  of  Alfred's  mind  that  w^as  attended  with  no 
less  gratifying  results;  he  possessed  a  decided  turn  for  invention,  w^iieh 
enabled  him  not  only  to  extricate  himself  from  personal  difficulties,  but  to 
suggest  new^  and  original  ideixs  in  the  execution  of  all  sorts  of  artistic  produc- 
tions and  handiwork.  The  pillars  on  which  the  church  at  Athelney  was 
built,  the  long  ships  he  constructed,  the  numner  in  which  he  turned  a  river 
from  its  natural  course,  and  his  clock  of  tapers,  afford  us  as  convincing 
evidence  of  his  powers  of  thought  as  the  battles  w^hich  he  gainetl. 

Elevated  by  his  piety  above  all  his  subjects  and  contemporaries,  no  one 
could  he  farther  than  he  was  from  becoming  a  w^eak  bigot,  willingly  bentling 
beneath  the  yoke  of  an  arrogant  priesthood;  and,  while  inmiersed  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  religious  duties,  forgetting  the  prosperity  of  w^orldly  affairs, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  subjects.  He  w^as  well  aware  that  the  country  had 
suffered  from  the  too  yielding  disposition  of  his  father  to  the  will  of  the  higher 
ecclesiastics  It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  parallel  between  Alfred  and  his 
descendant,  Edward  the  Confessor,  The  latter  lost  his  kingdom,  and  was 
made  a  saint;  the  fonner  kept  it  by  the  aid  of  his  sword  and  a  fimi  reliance 
on  the  Almighty.  Tl»e  church  of  Rome,  it  is  true,  did  not  thank  him  for  this; 
but  lie  lived,  through  his  w^orks,  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  who  celebrated 
his  praises  in  their  songs.'« 
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The  succession  of  Eadward  was  opposed  by  his  cousin  iEthelwold,  who 
claimed  the  crown  as  the  representative  of  /Ethelred,  the  elder  brother  of  the 
late  monarch.  His  pretensions  were  overruled  by  the  decision  of  the  witen- 
agemot;  and  the  discontented  prhice,  apparently  under  pretence  of  recovering 
the  hereditary  patrimony  of  his  father,  assembled  his  retainers,  and  occupied 
the  castles  of  Clmstchurch  and  Wimborne.  In  the  latter  place  he  forcibly 
married  a  nun  out  of  the  convent,  and  announced  his  resolution  never  to 
surrender  the  fortress  but  with  his  life.  The  approach  of  Eadward  to  Bad- 
berry  suggested  a  less  hazardous  policy.  He  retired  in  secrecy,  and  reached 
the  northern  Danes,  who  pitymg  his  misfortunes,  or  admiring  his  spirit,  gave 
him  the  title  of  king,  and  hastened  to  fight  under  his  banner.  In  a  short  time 
the  exile  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  adventurers  from  Northumbria, 
East  Anglia,  and  France  (904).  With  these  he  landed  in  Essex,  and  obtained 
possession  of  that  county.  The  next  year  he  marched  through  Mercia,  crossed 
the  Thames  at  Cricklade,  and  pillaged  the  greater  part  of  Wiltshire.  But  at 
the  approach  of  Eadward  he  retired ;  and  the  West  Saxons  in  their  turn  retal- 
iat43d  on  the  Danes  the  injuries  which  they  had  inflicted  on  Mercia  and  Wessex. 
From  St.  Edmund's  dyke,  in  Cambridgeshire,  they  spread  the  flames  of  war 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ouse;  and  crossing  that  river,  continued  in  the  fenny 
country  the  work  of  devastation.  At  last  Eadward  thought  proper  to  with- 
draw his  aniiv-^ 

His  Kentish  troops  which  formed  his  rearguard  were  surprised  and  at- 
tacked by  ^thelwold  and  the  Danes.  But  although  severely  defeated,  their 
loss  was  compensated  by  the  death  of  Eohricj  king  of  East  Anglia,  and  the 
letheling  ^thelwold,  who  fell  in  the  attack,** 

^  From  this  period  the  king's  attention  was  principally  du-ected  to  two  great 
objects,  the  union  of  Mercia  with  his  own  dominions,  and  the  subjugation 
of  the  Northumbrian  and  East  Anglian  Danes.  For  a  few  years  the  govern- 
ment of  Mercia,  during  the  frequent  infirmities  of  jEthelred,  was  intrusted 
to  the  hands  of  jEthelBaid,  a  princess  whose  masculine  virtues  and  martial 
exploits  are  celebrated  in  the  highest  strains  of  paneg)rric  by  our  ancient 
historians.  At  the  death  of  her  husband,  Eadward  seized  and  united  to 
Wessex  the  two  important  cities  of  London  and  Oxford ;  nor  does  iEthelfliEd 
appear  to  have  resented  this  partition  of  her  territory.  She  continued  to 
govern  the  remainder  with  the  title  of  the  Lady  of  Mercia,  and  cordially 
supported  her  brother  in  all  his  operations  against  the  common  enemy.  But 
that  respect  which  Eadward  had  paid  to  the  merit  of  his  sister,  he  refused 
to  the  weakness  of  his  niece  lElfwyn,  WTien  u^thelf^a^d  died  in  920,  he  pre- 
tended that  the  young  princess  had  promised  marriage  to  Regnald  the  Dane, 
and  entering  Mercia  at  the  head  of  his  army,  sent  her  an  honourable  captive 
into  Wessex,  abolished  every  trace  of  a  separate  government,  and  moulded 
the  whole  of  the  Saxon  territories  into  one  undivided  kingdom. 

Had  the  Danes  in  England  been  united  under  the  same  monarch,  they 
would  probably  have  been  more  than  a  match  for  the  whole  power  of  Eadward ; 
but  they  still  preserved  the  manners  and  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  and  dimin- 
ished their  national  strength  by  dividing  it  among  a  numlwr  of  equal  and 
independent  chieftains*  After  the  death  of  ^Ethelwold  five  years  elapsed 
without  any  important  act  of  hostility;  in  910  I^^adward  conducted  his  forces 
into  Northunibna,  and  spent  five  weeks  in  ravaging  the  country  and  collecting 
slaves  and  plunder.    The  next  year  the  Northmen  returned  the  visit.    They 
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penetrated  to  the  Avon,  and  thence  into  Gloucestershire ;  but  in  their  retreat 
were  overtaken  bv  the  Saxons,  and  suffered  a  defeat,  which  was  long  a  favourite 
subject  among  the  national  poets.  Eadward  now  adopted  the  plan,  which 
had  been  so  successfully  pursued  by  his  father,  of  building  fortresses  for  the 
defence  of  his  dominions  and  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy.  A  line  drawn 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  through  Bedfordshire,  to  Chester,  will  pretty 
accurately  describe  the  boundary  which  separated  the  hostile  nations.  To 
curb  the  East  Anglians,  the  king  built  Witham  and  Hertford ;  while  iEthelflsed, 
at  his  suggestion,  erected  similar  fortresses  at  Bridgenorth,  Tamworth,  Staf- 
ford, Warwick,  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity.  Their  utility  was  soon 
demonstrated  in  the  failure  of  a  Danish  expedition  from  the  coast  of  Brittany. 
After  ravaging  the  shores  of  Wales,  the  barbarians  attempted  to  penetrate 
into  Herefordshire.  They  were  opposed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing burghs,  driven  into  a  wood,  and  compelled  to  give  hostages  as  a  security 
for  their  peaceable  departure.  Eadward  was,  however,  suspicious  of  their 
honour,  and  lined  the  northern  coast  of  Somersetshire  with  troops.  As  he 
expected,  they  made  two  attempts  to  land  in  the  night  at  Watchet  and  at 
Porlock,  and  were  defeated  at  both  places  with  considerable  slaughter.  The 
survivors  fled  to  one  of  the  uninhabited  isles  in  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  but 
want  compelled  them  to  abandon  their  asylum,  and  seek  new  adventures  in 
Wales  and  Ireland. 

The  royal  brother  and  sister,  having  thus  provided  for  the  security  of 
their  own  territories,  proceeded  to  attack  those  of  their  enemies.  iEthelflsed 
took  Derby  by  storm,  though  the  Danes  obstinately  defended  themselves  in  the 
streets;  and  then  laid  siege  to  Leicester,  which,  with  the  adjacent  territory, 
was  subdued  by  her  arms.  Eadward,  on  his  side,  built  two  forts  at  Bucking- 
ham to  overawe  the  Northmen  of  the  adjoining  counties  (919),  took  Bedford 
by  capitulation,  and,  advancing  into  Northamptonshire,  fortified  Towcester. 
TTie  Danes,  alarmed  at  the  progressive  encroachments  of  the  Saxons,  made 
in  the  same  year  four  attempts  to  obtain  possession  of  the  nearest  fortresses. 
One  party  occupied  Tempsford,  and  besieged  Bedford;  another  stormed  the 
walls  of  Towcester ;  a  third  attacked  Wigmore,  and  a  fourth  surrounded  Maiden. 
In  each  instance  the  garrisons  defended  themselves  till  the  royal  army  came 
to  their  assistance ;  and  Eadward,  eager  to  improve  his  success,  took  possession 
of  Huntingdon  and  Colchester.  The  Danes  were  dispirited  by  so  many  losses ; 
and  all  their  chieftains  from  the  Willand,  in  Northamptonshire,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  and 
acknowledged  him  for  their  "  lord  and  protector." 

During  the  next  three  years  the  king  with  unceasing  industry  pursued 
the  same  line  of  policy.  He  successively  carried  his  arms  to  every  part  of 
the  ancient  boundary  of  Mercia;  erected  fortresses  at  Manchester,  at  Thelwall, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mersey,  at  Nottingham,  and  at  Stamford ;  and  by  the 
severity  with  which  he  punished  every  outbreak,  tamed  into  submission  the 
several  bands  of  barbarians  who  had  settled  in  the  island.  By  these  conquests 
Eadward  acquired  more  real  power  than  had  ever  been  possessed  by  his 
predecessors.  All  the  tribes  from  Northumbria  to  the  Channel  formed  but 
one  kingdom  subject  to  his  immediate  control;  while  the  other  nations  in 
the  island,  warned  by  the  fate  of  their  neighbours,  anxiously  solicited  his 
frienddiip.  The  Danes  and  Angles  of  the  north  made  him  offers  of  sub- 
mission ;  the  kings  of  the  Scots  and  Strathclyde  Britons  chose  him  for  their 
"  lord  and  father^' ;  and  the  princes  of  Wales  paid  him  a  yearly  tribute.  Yet 
he  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  this  preeminence.  He  died  in  925,  and  his 
death  was  immediately  followed  by  that  of  his  eldest  son,  Mlfwaid,  at  Oxford. 
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Eadward  had  been  thrice  married,  and  left  a  numerous  family.  Of  the 
8ons  who  sumved  hmi,  three  succe^ively  ascended  the  throne,  iEthelstan, 
Eadmund,  and  Eadred.  Six  of  his  daughters  were  naarried  to  foreign  princes, 
some  of  them  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  in  Europe;  and  three  embraced  a 
religious  life. 

In  legislative  and  literary  merit  Eadward  was  much  inferior  to  his  father: 
he  sfurpassed  him  in  the  magnitude  and  the  durability  of  his  conquests.  The 
subjection  of  the  Danes  to  Alfred  was  only  nominal;  and  at  his  death  the 
kingdom,  which  he  left  to  his  son,  was  bounded  by  the  Mercian  counties 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  the  Severn.  Eadward,  by  steadily  pursuing 
the  same  object,  and  insuring  the  submission  of  each  district  Ix^fore  he  pro- 
ceeded to  further  conquests,  extended  his  rule  all  over  the  Danes  of  Mercia 
and  East  Anglia.  Wherever  he  penetrated,  he  selected  a  strong  position, 
and  while  a  nmltitude  of  worbnen  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  of  stone,  en- 
camped in  the  neighlx^urhood  for  their  protection.  That  these  fortifications 
were  equal  to  their  object  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  not  one  of  them  was 
ever  captured  by  the  enemy :  and  they  were  productive,  in  after  ages,  of  con- 
sequences which  this  monarch  could  not  possibly  have  foreseen.  They  were 
lot^  the  principal  towns  in  England,  and  served  to  multiply  a  class  of  men 
of  a  higher  order  and  distinguished  by  greater  privileges  than  the  ceorls  or 
husbandmen.  To  the  burghers  was  intrusted  the  defence  of  their  walls  and 
of  the  adjacent  country.  By  living  in  society,  and  having  arms  in  their  hands, 
they  grew  into  consideration,  and  insensibly  acquired  such  a  decree  of  power 
and  wealth  as  ultimately  to  open  to  their  representatives  the  national  council, 
and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  Ihat  influence  which  the  people  enjoy  in  our 
present  constitution. 


.ETHELSTAN 

By  the  will  of  the  late  monarch  the  crown  was  left  to  jEthelstan,  his  eldest 
eon,  about  thirty  years  of  age.  The  claim  of  the  new  king  was  immediately 
admitted  by  the  thanes  of  Mercia  {925),  and  after  a  short  time  by  those  of 
Wessex.  The  ceremony  of  his  coronation  was  performed  at  Kingston  by 
^thelm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Of  the  mother  of  .Cthelstan,  Malmesbury^  has  told  a  romantic  tale»  on  the 
faith  of  an  ancient  ballad.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  neatherd,  and  called 
Egwina.  H.  superior  beauty,  even  in  her  childhood,  had  attracted  adrnirar 
tion :  and  a  dream  was  said  to  portend  that  she  would  prove  the  mother  of 
a  powerful  monarch.  This  report  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  lady  who  had 
nursed  the  children  of  Alfred.  She  took  Eg\^ina  to  her  house,  and  educated 
her  as  one  of  her  own  family.  When  t!te  a»theling  Eadward  casually  visited 
his  former  nurse,  he  saw  the  daughter  of  the  neatherd,  and  was  captivated 
with  her  beauty,  j^thelstan  was  the  fruit  of  their  mutual  affection.  From 
this  very  doubtful  story  it  has  been  mferred  that  the  king  was  an  illegitimate 
son :  but  the  force  of  the  inference  is  weakened  by  the  testimony  o?  a  con- 
tempjorary  poete^,  who  in  mentioning  the  birth  of  ^Ethelstan,  alludes  to  the 
inferior  descent  of  his  mother,  but  at  the  same  time  calls  her  the  partner  of 
Eadward's  throne.  The  child  was  the  delight  of  his  grandfather  Alfred, 
who  created  him  a  knight  by  investing  him  with  a  mantle  of  purple,  and  a 
short  sword  in  a  golden  scabbard.  After  the  death  of  his  mother  he  was 
in  trusted  to  the  care  of  his  aunt  jfithelflsed,  a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  it 
probably  caused  his  interests  to  be,  at  this  period,  so  eagerly  espoused  by 
the  natives  of  Mercia. 
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In  Wessex  iEthelstan  hwA  to  guard  against  the  secret  designs  of  his  enemies, 
of  whom  the  most  dangerous  was  the  setheling  iElfred.  The  associates  of 
this  prince  had  conspired  to  seize  the  person  of  the  king  at  Winchester,  and 
to  deprive  hhn  of  his  sight.  On  the  discovery  of  the  plot  ^Elfred  demanded, 
according  tx>  the  forms  of  the  Saxon  jurisprudence,  to  clear  himself  by  oath; 
and  /Ethelstan,  who  dared  not  refuse  the  privilege,  sent  him  to  Rome  in  the 
custody  of  his  messengers,  to  perform  the  ceremony  in  the  presence  of  the 

gontiff.    The  unfortunate  a^thermg  sw^ore  to  his  iimocence  on  the  altar  of  St. 
eter.     But  as  he  survived  hLs  oath  only  three  days,  his  death  was  considered 

a  sufHcieot  proof  of  his  guilt  by  the  witan, 
who  adjudged  his  estates  to  the  king. 

Sihtric,  the  Danish  king  of  Northumbria, 
had  braved  the  power  of  Eadward :  he  solic- 
ited the  friendship  of  ^^thelstan,  and  with  it 
his  sister  in  marriage.  The  two  princes  met 
at  Tamworth.  Sihtric  was  baptised,  received 
the  hand  of  iEthelstan's  sister,  and  accepted 
from  iEthelstan  a  grant  of  what  he  ab-eady 
possessed,  the  country  between  the  Tees  and 
the  Firth  of  Forth.  It  is  said  that  the  bar- 
barian soon  repented  of  his  choice,  and  aban- 
doned both  his  wife  and  religion :  it  is  certain 
that  he  died  at  the  end  of  twelve  months, 
and  that  iEthelstan  seized  the  opportunity 
to  annex  Northumbria  to  his  own  domin- 
ions. The  two  sons  of  Sihtric  fled  before  the 
superior  power  of  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  Godfrith 
into  Scotland,  and  Olaf  [Anlaf]  into  Ireland. 
Olaf  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
friends  and  associates:  but  Constantine,  the 
king  of  the  Scots,  dared  not  afford  an  asylum 
to  the  enemy  of  jEthelstan;  and  Godfrith, 
after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  surprise  the  city 
of  York,  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  He 
was  received  with  humanity  and  treated  with  honour:  but  the  mind  of  the 
Dane  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  dependence,  and  on  the  fourth  day  he  fled 
to  the  coast,  and  commenced  the  profession  of  a  sea-king. 

The  ambition  of  ^Ethelstan  now  grasped  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
island.  In  the  north  he  levelled  with  the  ground  the  castle  of  York,  the 
principal  bulwark  of  the  Danish  powder;  Ealdred,  the  son  of  Ealdulf^  a  Saxon 
chieftain,  was  compelled  to  yield  to  him  the  strong  castle  of  Bamborough; 
and  the  king  of  Scots  and  the  prince  of  Cumberland  obeyed  his  summons 
and  acknowledged  his  superiority.  On  the  west  he  intimidated  the  Britons 
of  Wales  and  ComwalL  The  chieftains  of  the  former  waited  on  him  at 
Hereford,  where  they  stipulated  to  confine  their  countrymen  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Wye,  and  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  tw^mty  pounds  of  gold,  three 
hundred  pounds  of  silver,  and  five  thousand  head  of  cattle.  The  Cornish 
Britons  had  hithert-o  reached  from  the  Land's  End  to  the  river  Exe,  and  pos- 
sessed one-half  of  Exeter.  He  commanded  them  to  retire  beyond  the  Tamar, 
and  surrounded  the  city  with  a  strong  w^all  of  stone.  To  confirm  his  claim  of 
sovereignty;  he  convened  at  a  place  called  Eadmote  all  the  princes  of  the  Scots, 
Cambrians,  and  Britons,  who,  placing  their  hands  between  his,  swore  to 
him  that  fealty  which  the  Saxon  vassal  w^as  accustomed  to  swear  to  his  lord^ 
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"During  this  tide  of  success,  and  when  jEthelstari  had  just  reached  the  zeaith 
of  his  power,  Eadwine,  the  eldest  of  his  brothers,  perished  at  sea.  The  tradi- 
tionary ballads,  consulted  by  Malmesbury,  attribute  his  death  to  the  jealousy 
of  the  king,  who,  convinced  of  his  own  illegitimacy,  suspected  Eadwine  of 
aspiring  to  that  crowTi  which  belonged  to  him  by  the  right  of  inheritance.  It 
was  In  vain  that  the  young  prince  asserted  his  innocence  upon  oath;  and 
when  his  oath  was  disregarded,  threw  himself  on  the  affection  of  his  brother. 
The  t>Tant  thought  his  ow^n  safety  incompatible  with  the  life  of  Eadwine; 
and,  while  he  affected  lenity  by  commuting  the  sentence  of  death  into  that 
of  banishment,  committed  his  victim  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  in  an  open 
and  shattered  boat,  with  only  one  companion.  The  prince,  in  despair,  leaped 
into  the  sea;  his  attendant  coolly  waited  for  the  flow  of  the  tide,  and  was 
wafted  back  to  the  shore  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dover.  Such  is  the  tale 
which  Malmesbury^  has  preserved,  but  of  which  he  does  not  presume  to  affirm 
or  deny  the  truth.  It  seems  not  to  deserve  credit.  No  trace  of  it  is  to  be 
discovered  in  the  contemporary  biographer  of  iEthelstan,  and  in  the  poem 
from  w^hich  it  was  extracted  it  was  coupled  with  another  tale  evidently 
fabulous.  That  Eadw^ine  perished  at  sea,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  the  king 
appears  rather  to  have  deplored  his  death  as  a  calamity  than  to  have  regretted 
it  as  a  crime.  The  account  of  Huntingdon^  contains  all  that  can  now  be 
known  of  the  transaction :  **  Soon  afterwards  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
in  the  waves  of  the  ocean  his  brother  Eadwine,  a  youth  of  great  vigour  and 
good  disposition/'  ^ 

Constantine,  the  king  of  Scots,  eagerly  sought  to  free  himself  from  his 
dependence  on  the  English  monarch ;  and  with  this  view^  entered  into  alliance 
with  Howel,  king  of  Wales.  But  the  |>ower  of  ^Ethelstan  was  irresistible.  At 
the  head  of  his  army  he  extended  his  ravages  as  far  as  Dunfoedor  and  Werter- 
more,  while  his  fleet  pillaged  the  coast  to  the  extremity  of  Caithness.  Con- 
stantine  was  compelled  to  implore  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror,  and  to 
surrender  his  son  as  a  hostage  for  his  fidelity. 

Three  years  afterwards  the  superiority  of  the  English  king  was  threatened 
by  a  more  formidable  confederacy.  In  937  a  Heet  of  six  hundred  and  fifteen 
sail  cast  anchor  in  the  Humber.  It  obeyed  the  commands  of  Olaf,  who  was 
come  with  an  anny  of  Irish  and  northern  adventurers  to  reconquer  the  do- 
minions of  his  father.  His  arrival  was  the  signal  of  war  to  his  confederates, 
the  Scots  and  Britons,  who  under  their  respective  princes  directed  their  march 
to  the  same  spot.  Negotiations  were  opened  to  gain  time  for  the  arrival  of 
^thelstan,  who,  not  content  with  his  own  forces,  had  purchased  the  aid  of 
several  sea-kings.  The  armies  were  soon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other, 
when  Olaf  planned  a  midnight  attack,  in  the  hope  of  surprising  and  killing 
hia  adversary.  To  discover  the  quarters  of  ^Ethelstan^  he  is  said  to  have 
adopted  an  artifice  familiar  to  the  Northmen.  The  minstrel  was  in  that 
agie  a  sacred  character :  and  Olaf  with  his  harp  in  his  hands  fearlessly  entered 
the  English  camp,  mixed  without  suspicion  among  the  troops,  and  w^as  at 
last  conducted  to  the  royal  pavilion.  The  king,  w^ho  was  at  dinner^  bade 
ihe  stranger  strike  his  harp,  and  rewarded  him  for  his  song.  But  the  disguise 
of  the  pretended  minstrel  could  not  conceal  him  from  the  eye  of  a  soldier 
who  had  once  sensed  under  his  standard,  but  who  disdained  to  betray  his 
former  leader.  As  soon  as  Olaf  was  out  of  danger,  this  man  related  the  cir- 
ocmisiance  to  ^thelstan,  and  to  the   charge  of  perfidy,  indignantly  replied : 

P  Knight  Eoyn:  **The  monkish  romancem  told  a  similar  ston'  of  the  wife  of  Offa;  and  the 
lukmc  mteresting  fable  will  always  speak  to  the  heart  in  the  Cuatanc*  of  Chaucer  and  the  Pros- 
pm%>  of  Shakespeare/'] 
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"  No ;  I  have  shown  that  mv  honour  is  above  temptation ;  and  remember  that 
if  I  had  been  perfidious  to  nim,  I  mirfit  also  have  proved  perfidious  to  you.'' 
The  king  accepted  the  apolo^,  and  by  his  advice  removed  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  field.  The  ground  which  he  had  left  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
bishop  of  Sherborne.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  the  alarm  was  given:  Olaf 
witib  a  body  of  chosen  followers  was  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  and  a  bloody 
and  doubtful  conflict  ensued.  In  the  morning,  when  he  retu-ed,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  prelate  had  perished  with  all  his  attendants.^ 

The  Battle  of  Brunavburh  (937  a.d.) 

Two  days  after  this  occurrence  was  fought  the  battle  of  Brunanburh 
[937],  in  Northumbria;2  a  battle  celebrated  in  the  relics  of  Saxon  and 
Scandinavian  poetry.  The  confederates  consisted  of  five  nations,  Norwegians, 
Danes,  Irish,  Scots,  and  Britons;  in  the  English  army  waved  a  hundred 
banners,  and  round  each  banner,  if  we  may  believe  the  exaggeration  of  a  con- 
temporary, were  ranged  a  thousand  warriors.  The  contestlasted  till  sunset. 
A  northern  sea-king,  in  the  pay  of  iEthelstan,  was  opposed  to  the  Irish,  and 
after  an  obstinate  struggle  drove  them  into  a  wood  at  no  great  distance. 
Thurcytel  with  the  citizens  of  London,  and  Singin  with  the  men  of  Worcester- 
shire, penetrated  into  the  midst  of  the  Scots,  killed  the  son  of  their  king,  and 
compelled  Constantine  to  save  himself  by  a  precipitate  flight.  Olaf  still 
maintained  his  position  against  all  the  efforts  of  iEthelstan  and  his  West 
Saxons ;  but  the  victors,  returning  from  the  pursuit,  fell  on  his  rear,  and 
decided  the  fortune  of  battle.  The  Northman  escaped  the  sword  of  his 
enemies ;  but  he  left  five  confederate  sea-kings,  seven  jarls,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  his  followers  on  the  field  of  battle.  "  Never,"  says  the  native  poet, 
"  since  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  and  Angles,  those  artists  of  war,  was  such  a 
carnage  known  in  England." 

This  splendid  victory  crushed  the  enemies,  and  confirmed  the  ascendency 
of  iEthelstan.  By  the  Northmen  he  was  distinguished  with  the  appellation 
of  "  the  conqueror."  The  British  princes  no  longer  disputed  his  authority ;  the 
chieftains  of  the  East  Anglian  and  Northumbrian  Danes,  who  under  a  nominal 
vassalage  had  so  often  maintained  a  real  independence,  entirely  disappeared ; 
and  all  the  countries  originally  conquered  and  colonised  by  the  different  Saxon 
tribes  became  united  under  the  same  Crown.  To  iEthelstan  belongs  the  glory 
of  having  established  what  has  ever  since  been  called  the  kingdom  of  England- 
His  predecessors,  till  the  reign  of  Alfred,  had  been  styled  Kings  of  Wessex. 
That  monarch  and  his  son  Eadward  assumed  the  title  of  kings  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  iEthelstan  sometimes  called  himself  king  of  the  English;  at  ottier 
times  claimed  the  more  pompous  designation  of  king  of  all  Britain.* 

The  power  which  iEthelstan  had  won  by  his  sword  gave  him  European 
influence,  at  a  time  which  we  are  little  accustomed  to  consider  as  one  of 
international  amity.  When  the  Normans  expelled  the  Duke  of  Brittany  from 
his  dominions,  iEthelstan  welcomed  and  educated  his  son  Alan ;  who  finally 

pXhe  similarity  of  this  exploit  of  Olaf  with  that  of  Alfred  before  the  battle  of  Ethandune 
will  at  once  be  suggested.  Ramsay '  disposes  of  the  story  without  mentioning  it.  He  says: 
"Bishop  Werstan  of  Sherborne  was  said  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own  imprudence  in 
pitching  his  camp  before  the  action  on  a  spot  condemned  by  the  king  as  too  much  exposed  to 
attack."] 

PThe  site  of  Brunanburh  is  doubtful.  Skene,*  in  his  Celtic  Scotland,  places  it  at  Aid- 
borough.  Ramsay,'  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  solving  many  problems  ot  locality,  is  satis- 
fied that  the  battle  was  fought  at  Bourne  (anciently  Brunne)  in  Lincolnshire.] 
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drove  out  the  Nomians  with  the  Saxon's  aid.  Hakon,  the  son  of  the  king  of 
I  Norway,  was  also  welcomed  and  educated  in  England,  and  was  assisted  by 
jjEthelstan  in  obtaining  his  throne.  Louis  IV  of  France,  in  his  earlier  years, 
had  sought  refuge  with  his  maternal  uncle,  ^thelstaOj  and  hence  he  w^as 
called  D'outre  Mer,  *'from  beyond  the  sea,"  during  the  usurpation  of 
Rudolf.  Summoned  to  the  throne  from  his  English  exile,  he  w^as  finally 
protected  in  his  dominion  by  the  English  king.  The  states  of  France  sent 
deputies  to  .Ethelstan,  on  the  death  of  Rudolf,  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Louis  in  the  presence  of  .Ethelstan  and  his  queen ;  and  when  the  rule  of 
the  young  Frank  w^as  disturbed  by  his  great  vassals,  another  treaty  of  alliance 
between  the  countries  was  entered  into.  Daniel,  the  French  historian,  has 
this  comment  on  the  event:  '*This  is  the  first  example  which  w^e  have  in  our 
history,  not  only  of  an  offensive  league  between  France  and  England,  but  it 
is  also  the  first  treaty  by  which  these  two  kingdoms  concerned  themselves 
about  each  other's  w^elfare.  Until  this  event  the  two  nations  considered 
themselves  as  two  worlds,  wliich  had  no  connection  but  that  of  commerce  to 
maintain,  and  had  no  interest  to  cultivate  either  friendship  or  enmity  in  other 
concerns/'  iEthelstan  had  a  difficult  policy  to  pursue.  Hugh,  who  married 
i£thelstan^s  sister,  Eadhita  (then  dead)^  w*as  one  of  the  great  vassals  who  was 
opposed  to  Louis  IV;  and  the  German  king,  Otto,  who  had  married  Eadgyth, 
another  sister^  liad  invaded  the  French  dominions.  But  jEthelstan  held 
firmly  to  the  interests  of  his  nephew.  The  position  of  England  and  France 
at  this  period  was  certainly  a  memorable  one.  The  continental  alliances  of 
iEthelstan,  and  especially  the  marriages  of  his  sisters,  are  indications  of  a 
genius  for  stat^ecraft,  such  as  we  scarcely  expect  in  those  times.     In  the 

ersonal  character  of  the  Saxon  we  trace  *Hhe  pride  of  kings/'  and  the 
rbaric  pomp  of  self-asserting  powen     The  kings  w^ho  sought  his  alliance 

I  approached  him  with  presents,  such  as  would  propitiate  his  love  of  magnificent 
fh^lay.     Nor^vay  sent  him  a  ship  with  golden  beak,  and  purple  sail,  and 

[gUded  shields.     Hugh,  the  great  duke  of  the  Franks,  demanded  his  sister  in 

[inarriage,  with  ''  presents  such  he  might  gratify  the  most  boundless  avarice^' — 
perfumes,  jewels,  diadems,  caparisoned  liorses,  the  sword  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  and  the  spear  of  Charlemagne.'^ 

In  the  year  940,  Octol:M?r  27th,  ^Ethelstan  died,  regretted  by  his  subjects 
and  admired  by  the  surrounding  nations.  He  was  of  a  slender  habit  and 
middling  stature.  His  hair,  which  was  yellow,  he  wore  in  ringlets  entwined 
with  thread  of  gold.  Among  the  higher  orders  of  the  nobility  he  maintained 
that  reserv^e  which  became  his  superior  station;  to  the  lower  classes  of  his 
mibjects  he  was  affable  and  condescending.  From  his  father  he  had  inherited 
a  considerable  treasure;  but  his  liberality  was  not  inferior  to  his  opulence, 
And  the  principal  use  which  he  made  of  money  was  to  enrich  others.  To  his 
lis  he  wiis  accustomed  to  make  valuable  presents;  the  spoil  collected  in 

[his  military  ex]x^ditions  was  always  divided  among  his  followers;  and  his 
munificence  to  the  clergy  was  proved  by  the  churches  which  he  erected  or 
repaired.  Neither  ought  his  charities  to  Ix;  left  unnoticed.  He  annually 
redeemed  at  his  private  expense  a  certain  number  of  convicts,  who  had  for- 
feited their  liberty  for  their  crimes ;  and  his  bailiffs  were  ordered,  under  severe 

i  fienaltie^,  to  sup>i)ort  a  pauper  of  English  extraction  on  every  two  of  his  farms. 

wAb  a  legislator  he  was  anxious  to  suppress  offences,  to  secure  an  impartial 

lAdtr  Tion  of  justice,  and  to  preserve  the  standard  coin  of  the  realm  in 

igt:  .  Mjrity,     With  this  view  he  held  assemblies  of  the  witan  at  Grately» 

Faversham,  Exeter,  and  Thundersfield :  associations  were  formed  under  hie 
auspices  for  the  protection  of  property ;  and  regulations  were  enacted  respect- 
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ing  the  apprehensioo,  the  trial,  and  the  punishment  of  malefactors.  Negli- 
gence in  the  execution  of  the  laws  was  severely  chastised.  A  thane  paid  to 
the  crown  a  fine  of  sixty  shillings ;  a  superior  magistrate  was  amerced  in  double 
that  BUiUf  with  the  forfeiture  of  his  otfice.*^ 


DUNSTAN 

At  the  court  of  iEthelstan  was  a  precocious  youth  of  a  noble  race,  who 

had  been  educated  at  the  niona^stery  of  Glastonbury.  His  acquirements  were 
far  above  those  of  his  time,  and  he  made  pretensions  to  supernatural  com- 
munications. His  iimsical  skilly  and  his  other  various  accomplishments, 
rendered  him  a  favourite,  but  his  boasted  visions,  and  his  superior  talents 
and  knowledge,  caused  him  to  l>e  regarded  as  a  sorcerer.  This  youth  was 
Dunstan,  for  thirty  years  the  real  governor  of  England.  Driven  from  the 
favour  of  ^Ethelstan,  under  the  rude  belief  which  denounced  arts  called  mag- 


DEERHlTRaT  CHtJRCH,   GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
(DatiDC  from  eighth  or  ninth,  c«iitury*) 


ical  as  the  greatest  of  crimes,  he  was  forced  into  another  mode  of  life.  The 
seductions  of  the  court  were  to  be  exchanged  for  the  severities  of  the  cloister. 
The  contest  was  a  hard  one ;  Dunstan  was  passionately  in  love  with  a  maiden 
suited  to  him  in  rank.  His  uncle  ^^thelm  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury: 
and  to  hun  the  attachment  was  confided.  The  stern  prelate  saw  that  the 
great  talents  of  his  relative  would  open  a  career  of  ambition  to  him,  by  which 
the  Church  would  be  powerfully  upheld.  The  dictates  of  our  common  nature 
were  represented  as  unholy  feelings.  Threats  and  blandishments  were  opposed 
to  the  strong  will  of  the  young  man,  w^ho  could  only  see  misery  in  the  monastic 
system.  Illness  came;  and  the  enfeebled  mind  w^as  bowed  to  submission. 
Then  Dunstan  renounced  the  world  in  the  monkish  sense  of  renunciation. 
But  he  was  bent  upon  subduing  the  world  far  more  completely  by  the  cowd 
than  by  the  spear.  In  the  ardour  wiiich  some  call  insanity,  and  others  genius, 
he  spumed  the  tame  privations  of  the  ordinary  cell;  and  by  the  side  of  the 
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church  of  Glastonbury  he  hved  in  a  wTetcheil  hut,  or  cave,  in  which  he  could 
not  stand  upright.  As  his  groans  under  tnt*  .^If-iuBict^d  scourge  broke  the 
midnight  silence,  the  rumour  went  forth  that  htr was', struggling  with  the  evil 
one.  The  saintly  monk  men  had  votaries.  A  uobte-laciy  poured  her  fortune 
into  his  lap.  Crowds  came  to  gaze  upon  him  when  he  emerged  from  his 
den  to  do  the  sen^ice  of  the  altar.  His  harp  sometimes*  atujactd  in  the  in- 
tervals of  his  prayers  and  penancei?;  and  the  tap  of  his  hariiiper'at  his  forge 
fihowed  that  he  was  engaged  in  some  smith's  work  of  utility  or  ornament. 
Out  of  that  miserable  hut  came  the  sagacious  ruler  of  two  kings,  afi,d  the 
tyrannous  oppressor  of  a  third.  Under  Eadmund,  Dunst  an  was  simple  abbot 
of  Glastonbury,  It  was  a  proud  step  over  the  heads  of  his  brethren,  who  held  ^ 
their  easy  way,  un tempted  by  any  fiend,  and  not  at  all  covetous  of  saintly 
honours  through  bodily  mortifications.  But  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  with 
all  his  chartered  power,  "as  well  in  causes  known  as  unknown,  in  small  as  in 
great,  and  even  m  those  which  are  above  and  under  the  earth,  on  dry  land 
and  on  the  water,  on  woods  and  on  plains  ^' ;  *  this  abbot  was  a  humble  man, 
compared  with  the  greatness  to  which  a  boundless  ambition  might  aspire. 
The  narrative  of  his  career  is,  for  some  time,  the  history  of  England. <* 


EADMUND 


Northunibria,  after  the  extinction  of  its  native  kings,  continued  to  present 
scenes  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed*  Its  chieftains  were  partly  of  Saxon,  partly 
of  Danish  origin.  Sometimes  a  fortunate  adventurer  extended  his  authority 
over  the  whole  nation:  sometimes  two  or  more  shared  the  sovereign  power 
among  them.  But  they  v;erc  no  better  than  flitting  shadows  of  royalty, 
following  each  other  in  rapitl  succession.  After  a  year  or  two  many  of  them 
perished  by  the  treachery  of  their  friends  or  the  swords  of  their  enemies; 
many  were  compelled  to  aband  ^*'e  country,  and  revert  to  the  pursuits  of 
piracy ;  hardly  one  transmitted  the  inheritance  of  his  authority  to  his  children. 

Occasionally  necessity  extorted  from  theoi  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
superiority  claimed  by  the  kings  of  Wessex :  but  the  moment  the  danger  was 
removed,  they  uniformly  forgot  their  oaths,  and  resumed  the  exercise  of  their 
independence.  It  seems  to  have  mattered  little  whether  these  princes  were 
itives  or  foreigners. 

After  the  battle  of  Brunanburh  the  terror  of  jEthelstan  had  kept  this  tur- 
bulent people  under  some  restraint:  but  at  his  death  their  ancient  spirit  re- 
vived ;  Olaf  was  invited  to  hazard  a  third  time  the  fortune  of  war ;  and  within 
a  few  weeks  the  Huml>er  was  covered  by  a  numerous  fleet  of  foreign  adven- 
turers. The  sea-king  rested  his  hope  of  success  on  the  rapidity  of  his  motions, 
and»  marching  into  Mercia,  obtained  i>ossession  of  Tamworth.  Eadnmnd, 
the  brother  of  ^Ethelstan,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  had  been  crowned  at 
Kingston,  and  hastened  to  oppo.se  the  invaders.  The  operations  of  the 
campaign  are  involved  in  nmch  obscurity.  The  success  which  attended  the 
first  efforts  of  Eadmund  seem  to  have  teen  balanced  by  a  subsequent  defeat ; 
and  the  respective  losses  of  the  two  princes  induced  them  to  listen  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  archbishops  Odo  and  Wulfstan,  who  laboured  to  effect  a  pacifi- 
cation. The  vanity  of  the  chroniclers  has  exhibited  the  transaction  in  partial 
colours:  but  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  prove  the  sui>eriority  of  Olaf.  Ead- 
mund  ceded  in  full  sovereignty  to  the  Dane  all  the  provinces  on  the  north 
<rf  the  Watlmg  Street. 

P  ThcB©  words  are  in  the  charter  to  Dunstan,  as  given  in  William  of  Malmesbury.^j 
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The  sea-kin^  did  not  long  .enjoy  his  good  fortune.  He  died  the  next  year, 
and  Eadmund  improved  thfe  •opportunity  to  recover  the  dominions  which  he 
had  lost.  His  measures^Wf^planned  with  foresight,  and  executed  with  vigour. 
The  "Five  Burghs,-*,  a^taey  were  called,  of  ENerby,  Leicester,  Nottin^am, 
Stamford,  and  Lin^lii,  tiad  long  been  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Danes, 
who,  thou^  fii^y  made  a  profession  of  obedience  to  the  English  monarchs, 
considered  it'll  duty  to  favour  the  enterprises  of  their  kinsmen.  These  towns 
form^  isus  it  were  a  chain  of  fortresses  running  through  Mercia  and  garrisoned 
by-  ^emies.  The  king  began  his  operations  by  reducing  them  in  succession. 
•IJbd^inhabitants  were  expelled,  and  replaced  by  English  colonies.  Eadmund 
iieit  proceeded  into  Northumbria.  That  country  was  already  divided  between 
two  princes,  one  of  whom,  like  his  predecessor,  was  called  Olaf ;  the  other 
styled  himself  Reingwald,  king  of  York.  Thev  submitted  without  resistance 
to  the  superior  power  of  Eadmund,  acknowledged  themselves  his  vassals, 
and  embraced  Christianity  (943).  The  king  stood  sponsor  to  Olaf  at  his 
baptism,  and  adopted  Remgwald  for  i.  n  when  he  received  confirmation. 
Yet  he  had  hardly  left  the  country,  when  they  again  asserted  their  indepen- 
dence. Their  perfidy  soon  met  with  its  punishment.  Tlie  archbishop  of 
York  and  the  ealdorman  of  Mercia  united  their  forces  and  drove  the  two 
rebels  out  of  the  country. 

A  sense  of  their  own  danger  had  hitherto  taught  the  Britons  of  Cumbria 
to  assist  their  neighbours  in  these  struggles  to  maintain  their  independence. 
It  was  against  them  that  Eadmund  next  directed  his  arms  (945).  Every 
effort  which  they  could  make  was  hopeless :  the  two  sons  of  Donald  (Domnail), 
their  king,  fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  were  deprived  of  sight, 
and  the  country  was  bestowed  on  Malcolm  (Mailcolum),  king  of  Scots,  on  the 
condition  that  he  should  become  the  vassal  of  the  English  crown,  and  should 
unite  with  Eadmund  in  opposing  the  attempts  of  the  sea-kings. 

The  reign  of  Eadmund  lasted  only  six  jjrears.  He  was  celebrating  at 
Pucklechurch  in  Gloucestershire  the  feast  of  St.  Augustine,  the  apostle  of 
the  Saxons,  when  he  perceived  Leofa,  a  noted  outlaw,  enter  the  hall.  This 
man  had  been  banished  on  account  of  his  crimes  some  years  before,  and  now 
had  the  audacity  to  seat  himself  at  the  royal  table,  and  to  offer  resistance 
when  the  cup-bearer  ordered  him  to  depart.  Passion  hurried  Eadmund  to  the 
spot,  where  he  received  a  wound  in  the  breast  from  a  dagger  which  Leofa  had 
concealed  under  his  clothes.  The  king  immediately  expired:  the  assassin 
was  cut  in  pieces  by  the  royal  attendants. 

Eadmund  had  been  married  to  iElf^u,  a  princess  of  exemplary  virtue, 
whose  solicitude  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent,  and  charity  in  purchasing  the 
liberty  of  slaves,  '  ve  been  highly  extolled  by  our  ancient  writers.^  She 
bore  him  two  sons,  Eadwig  and  Eadgar,  of  whom  the  eldest  could  not  be 
more  than  nine  years  of  age.  Their  childhood  rendered  them  incapable  of 
directing  the  government;  and  in  an  assembly  of  the  prelates,  thanes,  and 
vassal  princes  of  Wales,  their  uncle  Eadred,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Eadward, 
was  chosen  king;  and,  to  use  the  inflated  language  of  a  charter  given  on  the 
occasion,  was  "  consecrated  at  Kingston  to  the  gjiadripartite  government  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  Northumbrians,  pagans,  and  Britons." 

^  ^Ifgifu  has  been  sometimes  said  to  have  been  only  the  king's  mistress,  because  in  a 
charter  she  calls  herself  concubina  regis.  But  concubina  in  the  Ijatin  of  that  age  had  the 
same  meaning  as  cofdaterana  and  consors.  Most  certainly  the  kind's  mistress  would  not  be 
odled  upon  to  sign  his  charters.  By  the  chroniclers  she  is  styled  '*the  holy  queen,"  and 
iBthelweard,  who  could  not  be  ignorant,  terms  her  Eadmund's  wife  and  queen. 
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EADRED 


The  reign  of  Eadred  was  principally  distinguished  by  the  final  subjugation 
of  Northumbria,  Immediately  after  his  coroimtion,^  he  proceeded  to  that 
country,  and  received  first  from  the  natives,  afterwards  from  the  ScotSi  and 
lastly  from  the  Cumbrians,  the  usual  oaths  of  fidelity.  But  the  obedience 
of  the  Northumbrians  lasted  only  as  long  as  they  were  overawed  by  his 
presence:  he  was  no  sooner  departed  than  they  expelleil  his  officers  and  set 
his  authority  at  defiance,  Eric,  who  had  been  driven  from  Non^'ay  by  his 
brother  Hakon^  and  had  wandered  for  years  a  pirate  on  the  ocean,  landed  on 
their  coast,  and  was  immediately  saluted  king.  The  news  excited  the  indie- 
nation  of  Eadred.  His  first  object  was  to  secure  the  city  of  York ;  and  witn 
that  view  he  despatched  his  chancellor  Thurcytel  to  Archbishop  Wulfstan, 
to  confirm  the  wavering  fidelity  of  that  prelate  and  the  citizens.  The  king 
soon  afterwards  entered  Northumbria  at  the  head  of  the  men  of  Wessex  and 
Mercia,  and  by  ravaging  the  lands  severely  punished  the  perfidy  of  the  rebels. 
But  as  he  led  back  his  followers,  laden  with  pillage  and  unsuspicious  of  danger, 
the  gates  of  York  were  thrown  open  in  the  night;  a  chosen  band  of  adven- 
turers silently  followed  his  march ;  and  a  division  of  his  anny  was  surprised 
and  destroyed.  To  avenge  this  insult  he  resumed  the  work  of  devastation : 
but  his  anger  was  api>eased  by  presents,  entreaties,  and  submission :  and  he 
returned  in  triumph  with  a  long  train  of  captives  to  London.  Eric  might 
still  perhaps  have  maintained  himself  in  the  country,  had  he  not  been  opposed 
bv  a  new  competitor,  Olaf,  one  of  the  princes  who  had  fled  from  the  sword 
of  Eadmund  in  the  last  reign.  The  two  rivals  assembled  their  forces:  Olaf 
was  victorious ;  and  the  Norwegian  with  his  son  and  brother  perished  in  the 
wilds  of  Stainmoor  by  the  treachery  of  Osulf  and  the  sword  of  Macco,  the 
son  of  Olaf* 

This  was  the  last  struggle  of  Northumbrian  independence.  Eadred  re- 
turned with  a  numerous  aroiy,  and  traversed  the  country  without  opposition. 
Large  and  fertile  districts  were  laid  desolate ;  the  archbishop,  whose  conduct 
had  greatly  irritated  the  king,  was  immured  for  a  year  within  the  castle  of 
Jedburgh  {Judanbyrig) ;  the  principal  noblemen  were  torn  from  their  depen- 
dants, and  carried  by  the  king  into  captivity;  the  whole  province,  like  the 
rest  of  England,  was  divided  into  shires,  ridings,  and  wapentakes;  and  the 
government  was  intrusted  to  a  number  of  officers  appointed  by  Eadred  under 
the  superintendence  of  Osulf,  who  took  the  title  of  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

Eadred  was  afflicted  with  a  lingering  and  painful  disease ;  and  much  of  the 
merit  of  his  reign  must  be  attribut^^d  to  the  counsels  of  his  favourite  ministers, 
his  chancellor,  Thurcytel,  and  Dunstan,  abbot  of  Glastonbury.  Thurcytel 
was  a  clergyman  of  royal  descent,  the  eldest  son  of  ^Ethelweard,  and  the 
grandson  of  Alfred.  He  had  refused  preferment  in  the  Church,  but  accepted 
and  retained  the  office  of  chancellor  or  secretary  to  the  king,  under  his  cousins, 
^-Ethelstan,  Eadmund,  and  Eailred.  His  abilities  were  honoured  w^ith  the 
approbation  of  the  prince  and  the  applause  of  the  people.  He  held  the  first 
{ilace  in  the  royal  councils ;  the  most  important  offices,  both  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, were  conferred  by  his  advice ;  and  his  attendance  on  the  sovereign 

P Green  i  say^^  ''The  crowning  of  Eadred,  indeed,  was  a  fresh  step  forward  toward  a 
iiAtioiiAl  kingship.  Hie  election  was  the  first  national  electioQ,  the  first  election  by  a  witen- 
a^mot,  where  Briton  and  Dane  and  English  men  were  alike  represented,  where  Welsh  under- 
kuifls  aad  Danish  jarb  sat  side  by  side  with  English  nobles  and  bishops.  His  coronation  was 
in  we  same  way  the  first  national  coronation,  the  first  union  of  the  primate  of  the  north  and 
the  primate  of  the  south  in  setting  the  crown  on  the  head  of  one  who  was  to  nde  Irooi  the 
Forth  to  the  Channel/' 1 
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was  required  in  every  military  expedition.    The  important  part  which  he 
acted  in  the  battle  of  Brunanburh  has  been  already  noticed.* 

[Eadred,  who  was  never  married  and  left  no  issue,  died  after  a  reign  of 
almost  ten  years,  in  955.] 


EADWIG  THE  FAIH,^  EADGAH,  AND  EADWARD  THE  MARTYK 

Eadwig  (Edwy),  called  the  Fair,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  his  uncle  by 
the  voice  of  the  witan.  The  boy-king^  who  was  sixteen  or  at  most  eighteen 
years  of  age  at  his  accession,  has  been  stigmatised  by  the  monastic  writers 
as  the  most  weak,  profligate,  am!  tyrannous  of  unwise  rulers.  Henry  of 
Huntingdon, «  supported  by  others  who  had  not  the  prejodices  of  the  cloister, 
/  says:  "This  king  wore  the  diadem  not  un- 

worthily; but  after  a  prosperous  and  be- 
coming commencement  of  his  reign  its 
happy  promise  was  cut  short  by  a  prema- 
ture death/'  In  the  destniction  of  that 
happy  promise,  and  in  that  premature  death, 
we  have  a  tragedy  over  which  many  eyes 
have  wept.  The  participation  of  Dunstan 
hi  that  tragedy  has  made  his  name  hateful 
to  all  by  whom  the  piteous  tale  of  "Ead- 
wig and  ^Elfgifu  (Elgiva) '  *  has  been  received 
with  undoubting  faith.  Disputed  as  the 
popular  belief  has  been  by  polemical  ^Ti- 
ters, the  poetical  aspect  of  the  stvory  will 
always  supei*sede  the  fanatical.  The  one  is 
natural  and  consistent ;  the  other  is  unnatu- 
ral and  disingenuous.  Nor  is  the  evidence, 
taken  altogether,  insufficient  to  rebut  the 
calunmies  with  which  the  lives  of  these  poor 
victims  of  an  unscrupulous  policy  have  been 
overshadowed.  We  have  carefully  exam- 
ined that  evidence,  and  we  shall  tell  the 
story  as  we  collect  it  out  of  many  contra- 
dictory narratives,  most  of  them  defiled  by 
the  prurient  scandals  of  those  who,  in  blackening  Eadwig  and  his  beloved  one^ 
endeavour  to  justify  their  oppressors. 

^  The  coronation  of  the  young  king  followed  quickly  after  his  accession. 
His  witan  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  and  before  the  altar  he  had 
himself  taken  the  oath  to  his  subjects.  Tlie  coronation  feast  succeeds*  The 
king  sits  at  the  banquet  syrrounded  by  timid  friends  and  suspicious  enemies. 
He  has  taken  the  oath  that  he  will  hold  God's  church,  and  all  the  Christian 
people  of  his  realm,  in  true  peace.  But  at  that  banquet  there  are  ministers 
of  God's  church  who  bear  towards  each  other  the  most  deadly  hostility,  "  He 
despised  the  advice  of  his  counsellors,"  says  Malmesbury,^  '  The  counsellors 
that  he  found  Ln  possession  of  power  were  Dunstan  and  his  friends,  the  leaders 

[^  "In  dealing  with  this  unfortunate  reign/'  writes  Ramsay,  "the  historian  finds  himself 
confronted  not  so  mucli  by  conflicting  evidence,  as  by  one-sided  evidence  obviously  tainted  l 
bv  party  spirit.     The  king'  was  involved  at  the  very  outset  in  a  quarrel  in  which  the  leading 
clergy  were  arrayed  ajsainst  him.     The  chronicleiB  arc  practically  all  on  the  side  of  the  clergy,, 
and  they  spare  no  pains  to  blacken  their  adversary."] 


Eabwiq 

From  an  ancient  coin. 
(Ca  935-959.) 
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of  one  great  party.  Eatiwig,  who  is  acciisetl  with  having  considered  Eadred 
a  usurper,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  another  party.  At  this  corona- 
tion feast  the  king  retired  early.  As  was  the  invariable  custom  at  these 
Saxon  banquets,  there  w*as  excessive  use  of  wine,  and  the  passions  of  men  were 
proportionately  excited.  The  assembly  murmured,  with  some  reason,  at  the 
absence  of  the  king.  Dunstan  and  another  went  forth;  and  bursting  into 
Eadwig's  private  chamber,  found  him  in  the  company  of  jElfgifu  and  her 
mother  vEthelgifu.  The  abbot  seized  the  youth  and  forcibly  dragged  him 
back  to  the  hafL<^ 

Such  an  outrage— ^uch  a  humiUation  in  the  face  of  his  assembled  subjects — 
must  have  passed  Ead wig's  endurance.  Nor  was  this  all  the  wrong.  While 
in  the  chamber,  Dunstan  addressed  iElfgifu  and  her  mother  in  the  most  brutal 
language,  and  threatened  the  latter  with  infamy  and  the  gallow^s.  The  king 
had  a  ready  rod  wherewith  to  scourge  the  monk.  Dunstan,  among  other 
offices,  filled  that  of  treasurer  to  Eadred,  the  preceding  sovereign,  and  Eadwig, 
it  is  .said,  had  all  along  suspected  him  of  having  been  guilty  of  peculation  in 
his  charge.  If  Eatlwig  had  ever  whispered  these  suspicions — ^and  from  his 
youth,  imprudence,  and  hastiness  of  temper,  he  had  probably  done  so  of  ten^ 
this  alone  would  account  for  Dunstan's  ire.  However  this  may  be,  the 
fiery  abbot  of  Ghistonbury,  w^ho  returned  from  the  festival  to  his  abbey, 
was  now  questioned  touching  the  moneys;  his  properly  was  sequestered; 
his  court  places  were  taken  from  him ;  the  monks  w^ho  professed  celibacy  were 
driven  out,  and  his  monastery  was  given  to  the  secular  clerg>%  who  still  insisted 
on  having  wives  like  other  men ;  and  finally  a  sentence  of  banishment  was 
hurled  at  Dunstan.  He  fled  for  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter*s,  in  Ghent, 
but  was  scarcely  three  miles  from  the  shore,  on  his  way  to  Flanders,  when 
messengers  reached  it,  who,  it  is  said,  had  orders  to  put  out  his  eyes  if  they 
caught  him  in  this  country.*^ 

Eadwig  chose  his  side,  perhaps,  indiscreetly.  A  strong  party  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, a  fanatical  and  therefore  influential  party  of  the  clergy,  combined 
against  him.  In  such  contests  there  is  little  moderation;  and  Christian 
charity  is  trodden  under  foot  by  what  is  called  Christian  zeal.  Eailwig's 
new  counsellors  advised  strong  measures  against  their  opponents;  and  their 
opponents  revenged  themselves  by  loading  the  king  and  his  female  friends 
with  obloquy,  such  as  Tacitus  more  justly  bestowed  upon  the  frightful  profli- 
[*y  of  his  time.  Eadwig  met  the  scandal  as  alone  it  could  be  met.  iElfgifu 
came  his  wife.  No  monkish  abu.se  can  rail  away  the  fact  that  in  a  docu- 
ment of  undoubted  authority^ — an  agreement  for  the  exchange  of  lands 
between  Bishop  Byrhthelm  and  Abbot  iEthelwold— the  following  entry 
appears:  "And  this  was  by  leave  of  King  Eadwig;  and  these  are  the  wit^ 
nesaes:  jElfgifu,  the  king's  wife,  and  iEthelgifu^  the  king's  wafers  mother.^* 
Kemble  says,  "  This,  then,  was  not  a  thing  done  in  a  corner,  and  the  testimony 
is  conclusive  that  .^Ifgifu  w^as  Eadwig's  queen. "^ 

The  story  of  Eadwig  and  iElfgifu  has  never  been  told  twnce  alike.  On  it^ 
as  Stubbs ''  remarks,  an  amount  of  criticism  has  been  spent  "  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  the  materials  of  it^s  history/'  The  apologist-s  for  Dunstan 
have  accepted  with  scarcely  a  question  the  accounts  left  by  contemporary 
writers  and  chroniclers,  who  were  palpably  writing  to  uphold  the  unscrupulous 
abbot  and  the  things  for  which  he  stood,  rather  than  to  give  the  facts  of  the 
case.  The  characters  of  both  ^'Ethelgifu  and  her  daughter  have  been  dragged 
in  the  mire,  and  the  startling  declaration  that  both  were  mistresses  of  the 
boy  king  has  been  set  forth.  The  story  as  here  related  is  now  pretty  gen- 
erally accepted,  though  so  modem  a  writer  as  the  learned  Catholic  authority 
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Linpardf  has  accepted  the  monkish  stories,  and  has  been  severely  criticised 
for  his  bias  and  lack  of  historical  accuracy  in  so  doing.  <> 

Before  this  extreme  rupture  Eadwig  had  probably  meddled  with  the  then 
stormy  politics  of  the  church,  or  betrayed  an  inclination  to  favour  the  secular 
clergy  in  opposition  to  the  monks ;  and  this  again  would,  and  of  itself,  suffice 
to  account  for  Dunstan's  outrageous  behaviour  at  the  coronation  feast. 
After  Dunstan's  flight  the  king  certainly  made  himself  the  protector  of  the 
"married  clerks";  for,  expelling  those  who  professed  celibacy,  he  put  the 
others  in  possession  not  only  of  Glastonbury  and  Malmesbury,  but  of  several 
other  abbeys.  In  so  doing  Eadwie,  fatally  for  himself,  espoused  the  weaker 
party  and  still  further  exasperated  Odo,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
entertained  the  same  views  in  state  matters  and  church  discipline  as  his  friend 
Dunstan. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Dunstan,  a  general  rising  of  the  people, 
instigated  by  Odo,  took  place  in  Northumbria  (the  reader  will  bear  in  mmd 
that  the  archbishop  was  a  Dane),  and  a  corresponding  movement  following, 
under  the  same  influence  or  holy  sanction,  in  Mercia,  it  was  deterpiined  to 
set  one  brother  in  hostile  array  against  the  other;  and,  in  brief  time,  Eadgar 
was  declared  independent  sovereign  of  the  whole  of  the  island  north  of  the 
Thames.  Dunstan  then  returned  in  triumph  from  his  brief  exile,  which  had 
scarcely  lasted  a  year.c 

It  was  while  the  revolt  in  the  north  was  rapidly  gaining  strength  that  an 
event  took  p][^ce  that  more  nearly  touched  the  king  than  me  loss  of  half  his 
kingdom.  This  was  the  forcible  separation  of  the  king  and  his  young  queen. 
The  divorce  was  secured  by  Archbishop  Odo,  on  the  ground  that  the  pair 
were  too  nearly  related.  The  relationship  cannot  have  been  very  close, 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  was  sufficient  to  constitute  a  bar  under  the  extreme 
interpretation  of  the  day  when  sponsorship  or  guardianship  brought  persons 
withm  the  prohibited  degree.  The  opposition  of  the  archbishop  and  his  party 
to  the  influence  supposed  to  be  exerted  against  them  by  the  queen's  mother 
was  more  than  likely  the  real  cause  of  the  action.  The  fate  alike  of  Lady 
^thelgif u  and  her  daughter,  the  queen,  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  In  connection 
with  it  there  has  come  down  to  us  an  almost  unbelievable  story  of  cruelty 
and  brutality.  Happily,  like  all  our  records  of  this  stormy  reign,  it  rests  on  a 
not  very  reliable  authority,  and  even  this  authority  by  reason  of  its  ambiguity 
may  be  variously  interpreted.  It  is  Osbem  ^  in  his  Life  of  Odo,  written  a 
century  after  the  events  recorded,  who  tells  the  horrible  story.  As  it  was 
repeated  on  his  authority  by  both  Eadmer«  and  Malmesbury,^  and  has  been 
told  since  by  other  writers,  it  was  as  follows :  Odo,  finding  that  the  king  refused 
to  give  up  his  queen,  even  after  the  divorce  had  been  decreed,  planned  to 
separate  them  by  force.  iElfgifu  was  seized,  her  face  branded  to  destroy  her 
beauty,  and  she  was  carried  off  to  Ireland.  There  she  fell  into  good  hands, 
her  wounds  were  healed  and  her  beauty  restored,  and  means  were  provided  for 
her  return  to  England.  At  Gloucester,  presumably  before  she  had  rejoined  the 
king,  she  was  taken  either  by  hirelings  of  the  archbishop  or  a  band  of  Mercian 
rebels,  and  hamstrung  and  otherwise  mutilated,  so  that  she  died.  In  a 
life  of  Dunstan,  which  he  also  wrote,  Osbema«  told  another  story  which 
differs  in  some  important  particulars.  In  the  Life  of  Odo  ^  he  does  not  mention 
either  iElfgifu  or  her  mother  by  name,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  is  to  them  he 
refers.  In  his  Life  of  Dunstan^o,  he  hopelessly  confuses  the  two.  All  we 
really  know  is  that  at  this  time  all  traces  of  both  iEthelgifu  and  iElfgifu  are 
lost,  and  we  hear  of  the  return  to  court  of  Eadgifu,  Eadwig's  mother,  who  had 
long  been  in  disfavour.    At  any  rate  Eadwig  did  not  long  survive  the  separa- 
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lion,  but  died  ia  the  following  year,  whether  of  grief  or  a  broken  heart,  or  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin,  or  poison,  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  tell.^ 

Eadgar  (Edgar)  his  brother,  who  had  been  put  forward  against  him  in  hia 
lifetime,  now  succeeded  to  all  his  dignities.  As  a  boy  of  fifteen  he  could 
exercise  Uttle  authority:  he  was  long  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Dunstan  and  his  party,  who  used  their  power  in  establishing  their  cause,  in 
enforcing  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  in  driving  out,  by  main  force,  all 
«uch  married  clergymen  as  would  not  separate  from  their  wives.  At  the 
same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Dunstan  and  the  monks  ruled  the  kingdom 
with  vigour  and  success,  and  consolidated 
the  detached  states  into  more  compact  in- 
tegrity and  union  than  had  ever  been  known 
brfore.  Several  causes  favoured  this  pro- 
cess. Among  others,  Eadgar,  who  had  been 
brought  up  among  the  Danes  of  East  Anglia 
and  Northunibria,  was  endeared  to  that  peo- 
ple, who,  in  consequence,  allowed  him  to 
weaken  their  states  by  dividing  them  into 
several  separate  earldoms  or  governments, 
and  to  make  other  innovations,  which  they 
w^ould  have  resented  with  amis  in  their  hands 
\inder  any  of  his  pretlecessors.  His  fleet  wbs 
also  wisely  increased  to  the  number  of  360 
Bail,^  and  these  ships  were  so  well  disposed, 
and  powerful  squadrons  kept  so  constantly 
in  motion,  that  the  sea-kings  were  held  in 
check  on  their  ow^  element,  and  prevented 
from  landing  and  troubling  the  country. 
At  the  same  time,  tutored  by  the  indefati- 
gable Dunstan,  who  soon  was  matle,  or  rather 
who  soon  made  himself,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  king  accustomed  himself  to  visit  in 
person  every  part  of  his  dominions  annually. 
In  the  land  progresses  he  was  attended  by  the  primate,  or  by  energetic  min- 
isters of  Dunstan's  appointing ;  and  as  he  went  from  Wessex  to  Mercia,  from 
Mercia  to  Northunibria.  courts  of  justice  were  held  in  the  different  counties^ 
audiences  and  feasts  w^ere  given,  appeals  were  lieard,  and  the  neighljouring 
princes — ^his  vassals  or  allies — of  Wales,  Cumbria,  and  Scotland,  were  awed 
into  respect  or  obedience,  and  on  several  occasions  seem  to  have  bowed  be- 
fore his  throne.  When  he  held  his  court  at  Chester,  and  had  one  day  a  wish 
to  visit  the  monasterj^  of  St.  John's,  on  the  river  Dee,  eight  crowned  kings 
(so  goes  the  story)  plied  the  oars  of  his  barge,  while  he  guided  the  helm.^ 

Eadmund,  after  his  conquest  of  Cumbria  (94r5),  had  given  it  over  to  the 
Seotttsh  king  Malcolm,  on  condition  that  he  acknowleilgeil  the  sovereignty  of 
the  English  crown.  Dunstan  saw  the  wisdom  of  a  policy  that  bound  to  the 
English  king  in  friendship  the  only  other  sovereign  on  the  island  whose  hos- 
tility could  prove  a  real  menace  to  the  continued  peace  of  the  realm. 
The  policy  of  Ea<lmund  was  followed,  therefore,  by  a  cession  of  Lothian 
to  Kenneth  of  Scotlantl,  and  it  was  to  this  cession  very  likely  that  Eadgar 
owed   the  freedom  from  wars   wliich   has   given   him    the    title   of    **the 

['  Flonence  of  Worcester  ^  declares  that  his  fleet  consisted  of  S.600  sail ;  the  number 
here  piven  is  accepted  by  Ramsay  '  aa  more  probably  correct.  The  fleet  was  built  and  mairi- 
lAined.  it  appears,  by  aaaesaments  on  the  counties  according  to  the  ttumber  of  their  hundreds.] 


Eadgar 

From  an  lAcient  coin. 

(Ca944r-975.) 
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Peaceful/'    Exactly  what  Kenneth  undertook  in  return  for  the  cession  it  is 

iinpossible  to  say,  but  probably  no  more  was  required  of  him  than  a  promise 
of  faithful  friendship  and  a  general  recognition  of  the  paraniountcy  of  Eadgar's 
authority  in  the  island.  "Eadgar,  like  Alfred/'  says  Freeman/  **  knew  now 
to  guard  his  empire,  and  a  fleet  which  yearly  sailed  around  the  whole  island, 
and  which  often  carried  the  king  in  person,  was  a  sufficient  safeguard  of  Britain 
against  a  foreign  foe.  And  no  West-Saxon  emperor  ever  made  his  supremacy 
so  fully  felt  by  all  the  races  of  the  island  as  the  one  who  never  drew  his 

sword  against  a  Scottish  or  Northumbrian 
enemy,  "a 

Eadgar  certainly  bore  prouder  and  more 
sounding  titles  than  any  of  his  predecessors* 
He  was  styled  basileus  or  emperor  of  Albion, 
king  of  the  English  and  of  all  the  nations 
and  islands  around.  During  his  whole  reign, 
his  kingdom  was  not  troubled  by  a  single 
war.  He  comnmted  a  tribute  he  received 
from  a  part  or  the  whole  of  Wales  into  three 
hundred  wolves'  heads  annually,  in  order  to 
extirpate  those  ravenous  animals;  and,  ac- 
cording to  William  of  Malmesbur^^^  this  tri- 
bute ceased  in  the  fourth  year,  for  want  of 
wolves  to  kill.  The  currency  had  been  so 
diminished  in  weight  by  the  fraudulent  prac- 
tice of  clipping,  that  the  actual  value  was  far 
inferior  to  the  nominal.  He  therefore  refonned 
the  coinage,  and  had  new  coins  issued  all  over 
the  kingdom.  Though  Eadgar  was  now  in 
mature  manhood,  there  is  pretty  good  evi- 
dence to  show  that  these  measures,  with 
others,  generally  of  a  beneficial  nature,  were 
suggested  and  carried  into  effect  by  Dun- 
stan,  whOj  most  indubitably,  had  his  full 
share  in  the  next  operations,  which  are  men- 
tioned  with  especial  laud  and  triumph  by  the 
monkish  writers.  He  made  married  priests 
so  scarce  or  so  timid  that  their  faces  were  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  and  he  founded 
or  restored  no  fewer  than  fifty  monasteries,  which  were  all  subjected  to  the 
rigid  rules  of  the  Benedictine  order.  It  is  curious  that  the  monks,  who  had 
a  tlebt  of  gratitude  to  pay,  and  who,  in  their  sumraar}^  of  his  whole  character, 
indeed,  uphold  Eadgar  as  a  godly,  virtuous  prince,  should  have  recorded 
actions  which  prove  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  viciously  profligate  of 
the  Saxon  kings.  The  court  of  this  promoter  of  celibacy  and  chastity  swarmed 
at  al!  times  with  concubines^  some  of  whom  were  obtained  in  the  most  violent 
or  flagitious  manner.  During  the  life  of  his  first  wife  he  carried  off  from  the 
monastery  of  Wilton  a  beautiful  young  lady  of  noble  birth,  named  Wulfrith, 
who  was  either  a  professed  nun,  or  receiving  her  education  under  the  sacred 
covering  of  the  veil.  It  has  been  said  that  Dunstan  here  interfered  with  a 
courage  which  absolves  him  from  the  charge  of  reserving  his  reproofs  for  those 
who  stood,  like  the  unfortunat-e  Eadwig,  in  the  position  of  enemies.  But 
what  was  the  amount  of  his  interference  in  this  extreme  case,  where  the  sanctity 
of  the  cloister  itself  was  violated  ?  He  condemned  the  king  to  lay  aside  an 
empty,  inconvenient  bauble — not  to  wear  his  crown  on  his  head*  for  seven 


Part  of  Warwick  or  Beauchamp 

Chantry 
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years — ^and  to  a  penance  of  fasting,  which  was  probably  in  good  part  per- 
formed by  deputy.*  For  all  that  we  can  learn  to  the  contrary,  Eadgar  was 
aUowed  to  retain  Wulfrith  as  his  mistress.  On  another  occasion,  when  the 
guest  of  one  of  his  nobles  at  Andover,  he  ordered  that  the  fair  and  honourable 
daughter  of  bis  host  should  be  sent  to  hb  bed.  The  young  lady's  mother 
artfully  substituted  a  handsome  slave  or  servant ;  and  this  menial  was  added 
to  his  harem,  or  taken  to  court,  where,  according  to  William  of  Mahnesbury,^ 
she  enjoyed  his  exceeding  great  favour,  until  he  became  enamoured  of  JEM- 
thrj'th  (Elfrida),  his  second  lawful  wife.  Romantic  as  are  its  incidents,  the 
stor>^  of  his  marriage  wnth  the  execrable  jElfthryth  rests  on  about  as  good 
authority  as  we  can  find  for  any  of  the  events  of  the  time.  Tlie  fame  of  this 
young  lady's  beauty  reached  the  ears  of  Eadgar,  ever  hungry  of  such  reports. 
To  ascertain  w^hether  her  charms  were  not  exaggerated,  the  royal  voluptuary 
despatched  ^Ethelwold,  his  favourite  courtier,  to  the  distant  castle  of  her 
father,  Ordgar,  earl  of  Devonshire.  i-Ethelwold  because  himself  enamoured 
of  the  beauty,  wedtled  her,  and  then  represented  her  to  the  king  as  being  rich, 
indeed,  but  not  otherwise  conifiiendable.  Eadgar  suspected,  or  was  told,  the 
real  truth.  He  insisted  on  paying  her  a  visit.  The  unlucky  liusband  was 
allowed  to  precede  him,  that  he  might  put  his  house  in  order;  but  he  failed 
in  his  real  object,  which  was  to  obtain  his  wife's  forgiveness  for  having  stepped 
between  her  and  a  throne,  and  to  induce  her  to  disguise  or  conceal  the  brilliancy 
of  her  charms  by  homely  attire  and  rustic 
demeanour.     The  visit  was  made:   the  >' 

king  was  captivated,  as  she  intended  he 
should  be.  Soon  after  jEthelwold  w^as 
found  murdered  in  a  w^ood,  and  Eadgar 
married  his  widow.  This  union,  begun 
in  crime,  led  to  the  foul  murder  of 
Eadgar's  eldest  son :  and  under  lEthelred, 
the  only  son  he  had  by  iElfthryth,  the 
riory  of  the  house  of  Alfred  was  echpsed 
for  ever*  He  himself  did  not  survive  the 
marriage  more  than  six  or  seven  veare, 
when  he  died,  at  the  early  £^e  of  tliirty- 
two>  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Glas- 
tonbury, which  he  had  made  magnificent 
by  vast  outlays  of  money  and  donations 
of  land.<^ 

Eadgar's  reign  has  been  celebrated  as 
the  most  glorious  of  all  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings.  No  other  sovereign,  indeed,  con- 
verted his  prosperity  into  such  personal 
pomp,  and  no  other  sovereign  was  more 
degraded  in  his  posterity.  With  his 
short  life  the  gaudy  pageantry  ceased,  and  all  the  vast  dominion  in  which 
he  had  so  ostentatiously  exulted,  vanished  from  his  children's  grasp.    His 

P  Ecbdgar  was  not  crowned  until  973,  or  fourteen  years  aft^r  his  elevation  to  the  throne. 
The  cause  of  this  delay  is  quite  uncertain.  The  well-known  etory  of  the  peiianee  inipdatti  l>y 
Dtlti0taii  for  the  abduction  of  Wulfrith  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  explanation,  according  to  Ram- 
ify,' for  that  penance  covered  a  period  of  only  seven  yeare,  while  the  period  here  to  be  iic- 
counted  for  Ls  twice  tliat.  It  has  b*»cn  su^ested  ihat  he  may  have  been  already  crowned 
kitiffof  Mercia  and  have  felt  that  hiB  coronation  as  king  of  all  England  might  well  be  postponed 
m^m  aome  event  should  have  occurred  to  emphasiae  or  draw  attention  to  the  broader  extent 
of  liis  fovereignty,] 


Eadward  the  Martyb 
(W3-97fl) 
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eldest  son  p<?rished  by  the  scheme  of  his  beloved  iElfthry th ;  his  youngest 
reigned  only  to  show  that  one  weak  reign  is  suflScient  to  ruin  even  a  brave  and 
great  people.  Eadgar  made  kings  his  watennen ;  the  son  of  his  love  five  times 
bought  his  kingdom  from  Danish  rovers,  was  the  fool  of  traitors,  and  surren- 
dered his  throne  to  a  foreign  invader.  Of  Ea^lgar's  grandsons,  one  perished 
violently  soon  aft^r  his  accession.  The  other  was  the  last  of  his  race  who 
ruled  the  Anglo-Saxon  nation:" 

Eadward,  commonly  called  the  Martyr,  who  succeeded  (975),  was 
Eadgar's  son  by  his  first  marriage.  Like  all  the  kings  since  jEthelstan,  he  was 
a  mere  boy  at  his  accession,  being  not  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old. 
His  rights  were  disputed  in  favour  of  her  own  son,  iEthelred,  w4io  w^as  only 

six  years  old,  by  the 

ambitious  and  re- 
morseless ^Elf  thry  th, 
who  boldly  main- 
tained that  Ead- 
ward,  though  the 
elder  brother,  and 
named  king  in  his 
father*8  will,  was  ex- 
cluded by  the  illegit- 
imacy of  his  birth. 
The  legitimacy  of  several  of 
the  Saxon  princes  w^ho  had 
w^orn  the  crown  was  more 
than  doubtful;  but  in  the 
case  of  Eatlward  the  chal- 
lenge seems  to  have  been 
unfounded.  The  cause  of 
E  ad  ward  and  his  half- 
brother  was  decided  on  far 
different  grounds.  As  soon  as  Eadgar  was  dead  the  church  war  was  renewed, 
and  Dunstan,  after  a  long  and  unopposed  triumph,  was  compelled  once  more 
to  descend  to  the  arena  w*ith  his  old  opponents,  the  **  married  clerks/'  or  secular 
clergj%  who  figain  showed  themselves  in  force  in  many  us^ris  of  the  kingdom  and 
clainied  the  abbeys  and  churches  of  wnich  they  had  oeen  dispossessed.  The 
nobles  and  the  governors  of  provinces  chose  different  sides.  iElfhere,  the 
powerful  ealdorman  of  Mercia,  declared  for  the  secular  clergy,  and  drove  the 
monks  from  ever>^  part  of  his  extensive  dominions.  jEthelwine,  of  East  Anglia, 
on  the  contrary,  stood  by  Dunstan  and  the  monks.  iElfthryth,  no  doubt  be- 
cause Dunstan  and  his  friends  had  got  possession  of  Eadward,  gave  the  weight 
of  her  son  .^thelred's  natne  and  herself  to  the  party  of  /Elfliere  and  the  secu- 
lars, which  soon  proved  again  to  be  the  weaker  of  the  two  factions.  Had  it  been 
the  stronger,  iEthelrcd  would  have  been  crowned ;  as  it  turned  out,  Dimstan 
was  enabrd  to  place  Eadward  upon  the  throne.  The  perfidious  ^Elfthryth 
continued  her  intrigues  with  the  secular  party;  she  united  herself  more  closely 
than  ever  with  iElfhere,  the  ealdorman  of  Mercia,  and  soon  saw  herself  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  confederacy  of  nobles,  who  were  resolved  her  son 
should  reign  and  Dunstan  be  deprived  of  that  immense  power  he  had  so  long 
held.  But  not  even  this  resolution  would  prepare  us  for  the  horrible  catas- 
trophe that  followed.  About  three  years  after  his  accession,  as  Eadward  waa  j 
hunting  one  day  in  Dorsetshire,  he  quitted  his  company  and  attendants  to  < 
visit  his  half-brother,  iEthelred,  w^ho  w^as  living  with  his  mother,  hard  by, , 
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in  Corfe  castle.  jElfthryth  came  forth  with  her  son  to  meet  him  at  the  outer 
gate :  she  bade  him  welcorne  with  a  smiling  face,  and  invited  him  to  dismount; 
but  the  young  king,  with  thanks^  declinecl,  fearing  he  should  be  missed  by  his 
company,  and  craved  only  a  cup  of  wine^  which  he  might  drink  in  his  saddle 
to  her  and  his  brother,  and  so  be  gone.  The  wine  was  brought,  and  as  Eadward 
w^as  carrying  the  cup  to  his  lips,  one  of  iElfthryth's  attendants  stabbed  him 
in  the  back.  The  wounded  king  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  but  soon,  fainting 
from  loss  of  blood,  he  fell  out  of  the  saddle,  and  was  dragged  by  one  foot  in 
the  stirrup  through  woods  and  rugged  ways  until  he  was  dead*  His  com- 
panions in  the  chase  traced  hhii  by  his  blood,  and  at  last  found  his  disfigured 
corpse,  which  they  burned,  and  then  buried  the  ashes  of  it  at  Wareham, 
without  any  pomp  or  regal  ceremonies.  '*  No  worse  deed  than  this,''  saj^s  the 
Saxon  ChramclCf^  "had  been  committed  among  the  people  of  the  Angles  since 
they  first  came  to  the  land  of  Britain,"  It  is  believc^d  that  iElfhere,  the 
ealdorman  of  Mercia,  with  other  nobles,  opposed  to  Dunstan  and  the  monks, 
was  engaged  with  the  queen-dowager  in  a  plot  to  assassinate  Eadward,  but 
that  ^lfuir>nh,  impatiently  seizing  an  unlooked-for  opportunity,  took  the 
bloody  execution  instantly  and  wholly  upon  herself. 


jethelred  the  unready 


The  boy  iEthelred,  who  was  not  ten  years  old,  had  no  part  in  the  guilt 
which  gave  him  a  crown,  though  that  crown  certainly  sat  upon  him  like  a 
curse.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he  dearly  loved  his  half  brother  Eat! ward, 
and  wept  his  death,  for  which  his  virago  mother,  seizing  a  large  torch,  beat 
him  with  it  until  he  wi^s  almost  dead  himself*  Such,  however,  was  the  popular 
odium  that  fell  both  on  son  and  mother,  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  exclude 
him  from  the  throne,  by  substituting  Eadg>^th,  Eadgar's  natural  daughter 
by  the  lady  he  had  stolen  from  the  nunnery  of  Wilton.  This  Eadgyth  was 
herself  at  the  time  a  professed  nun  in  the  same  monastery  from  which  her 
mother  had  been  torn ;  and  it  is  said  that  nothing  but  her  timidity,  and  the 
dreitd  inspired  by  her  brother  Eadward's  murder,  and  her  finn  refusal  to 
exchange  the  tranquillity  of  the  cell  for  the  dangers  of  the  throne,  prevented 
Dunstan  from  causmg  her  to  be  proclaimed  queen  of  all  England.  There 
was  no  other  prince  of  the  blood  royal — no  other  pretender  to  set  up;  so  the 
prelates  and  thanes,  with  no  small  repugnance,  were  compelled  to  bestow 
the  cro\^Ti  on  the  son  of  the  murderess ;  antl  Dunstan,  as  primate,  at  the  festival 
of  Easter  (979)  put  it  on  his  weak  head  in  the  old  chapel  of  Kingston,  at 
this  time  the  usual  crowning  place  of  the  Saxon  monaichs.  The  vehement 
monk,  who  was  now  soured  by  age  and  exasperated  at  the  temporary'  triumph 
of  his  enemies,  is  said  to  have  pronounced  a  tiialediction  on  iEthelred,  even  in 
the  act  of  crowning  him,  and  to  have  given  public  vent  to  a  prophecy  of  woe 
and  misery,  which  some  think  wfis  well  calculated  to  insure  its  own  fulfilment; 
for  Dunstan  alreaily  enjoyed  among  the  nation  the  reputation  of  being 
both  a  seer  and  a  saints  and  the  wortls  he  dropped  could  hardly  fail  of  being 
treasured  in  the  memorj^  of  the  people »  and  of  depressing  their  spirits  at  the 
approach  of  danger.  iEthelred,  moreover,  began  his  reign  with  an  unlucky 
mckname,  which  it  is  believed  was  given  him  by  Dunstan — he  was  called 
the  Unready.  ^     His  personal  and  moral  qualities  were  not  calculated  to 

pThe  title  "Unready,"  which  is  applied  to  .^th  el  red,  does  not  mean  unready  in  our  sense 
ol  the  word.      Green  ^  says  that  it  was  his  stubborn  oppoBition  throughout  his  reign  to  the 
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overcome  a  bad  prestige,  and  the  unpopular  circumstances  attending  his 
succession :  in  him  the  people  lost  their  warm  affection  for  the  blood  of  Aured, 
and  by  degrees  many  of  them  contemplated  with  indifference,  if  not  with 

J>leasure,  the  transfer  of  the  crown  to  a  prince  of  Danish  race.  This  latter 
eeling  more  than  half  explains  the  events  of  his  reign.  During  the  first 
part  of  the  minority  the  infamous  JEdtbryth  enjoyed  great  authority,  but 
as  the  king  advanced  in  years  her  influence  declined,  and,  followed  by  the 
execrations  of  nobles  and  people  feven  by  those  of  her  own  party),  she  at  last 
retired  to  expiate  her  sins,  accoroing  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  in  building 
and  endowing  monasteries. 


RENEWAL  OF  THE  DANISH  INVASIONS 

Although  the  Northmen  settled  in  the  Danelagh  had  so  frequently  troubled 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  had  probably  at  no  period  renounced  the  hope 
of  gaining  an  ascendencv  over  the  Saxons  of  the  island,  and  placing  a  king 
of  their  own  race  on  the  throne  of  England,  the  Danes  beyond  sea  had 
certainly  made  no  formidable  attacks  since  the  time  of  ^thelstan,  and  of 
late  years  had  scarcely  been  heard  of.  This  suspension  of  hostility  on  their 
part  IS  not  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  the  intermediate 
Saxon  kings.  There  were  great  political  causes  connected  with  the  histories 
of  Norway  and  Denmark,  and  France  and  Normandy;  and  circumstances 
which,  by  giving  the  Danes  employment  and  settlement  in  other  countries, 
kept  them  away  from  England.  But  now,  unfortunately,  there  was  neither 
wisdom  nor  vsdour  in  the  king  and  council,  nor  spirit  in  the  people. 

Swejrn,  a  son  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  had  quarrelled  with  his  father,  and 
been  banished  from  his  home.  Young,  brave,  and  enterprising,  he  soon  col- 
lected a  host  of  mariners  and  adventurers  round  his  standard,  with  whom  he 
resolved  to  obtain  wealth,  if  not  a  home  in  England.  His  first  operations 
were  on  a  smjdl  scale,  intended  merely  to  try  the  state  of  defence  of  the  island, 
and  were  probably  not  conducted  by  himself. 

In  the  third  year  of  iEthelred's  reign  (981)  the  Danish  raven  was  seen 
floating  in  Southampton  Water,  and  that  city  was  plundered  and  its  inhabi- 
tants carried  into  slavery.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  Chester  and  Liondon 
partook  of  the  fate  of  Southampton,  and  attacks  were  multiplied  on  different 
points — ^in  the  north,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  west — as  far  as  the  extremity 
of  Cornwall.  These  operations  were  continued  for  some  years,  during  which 
^thelred  seems  to  have  been  much  occupied  by  quarrels  with  his  bishops  and 
nobles.  iElfhere,  the  Mercian,  who  had  conspired  with  iElfthiyth  agwist 
Eadward  the  Martyr,  was  dead,  and  his  extensive  earldom  had  fallen  to  his 
son  .Mf ric,  a  notorious  name  in  these  annals.  In  consequence  of  a  conspiracy, 
real  or  alleged,  iElfric  was  banished.  The  weak  king  was  soon  obliged  to 
recall  him,  but  the  revengeful  nobleman  never  forgot  the  past.  In  the  year 
991  a  more  formidable  host  of  the  sea-kings  ravaged  all  that  part  of  East 
Anglia  that  lay  between  Ipswich  and  Maldon,  and  won  a  great  battle,  in  which 
Ean  Brithnoth  was  slain.    iEthelred  then,  for  the  first  time,  had  recourse 

efforts  of  the  great  ealdormen  to  control  him,  and  his  persistence  in  setting  aside  their  rede  or 
counsel,  that  earned  him  the  title  of  Unraedig,  or  the  counsel-lacking  king,  which  a  later 
blunder  turned  into  the  title  of  Unready.  "Unready,  shiftless,  without  resource,  ^thelred 
never  was.  His  difhculties  indeed  sprang  in  no  small  degree  from  the  quickness  and  ingenuity 
with  which  he  met  one  danger  by  measures  that  created  another/'] 


^ 
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to  the  fatal  expedient  of  purchasing  their  forbearance  with  money.  Ten 
ihousand  pounds  of  silver  were  paid  down,  and  the  sea-kuigs  departed  for  a 
while,  carrying  with  them  the  head  of  Earl  Brithnoth  as  a  trophy.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  year  the  witenagemot  adopted  a  wiser  plan  of  defence. 
A^  formidable  fleet  was  collected  at  London,  and  well  maimed  and  supplied 
with  arms.  But  this  wise  measure  was  defeated  by  ^Elfric  the  Mercian, 
who,  in  his  hatred  to  the  king,  had  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  Danes, 
and  being  intrusted  with  a  principal  command  in  the  fleet,  he  went  over  to 
them  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  with  many  of  his  ships.  The  traitor  escaped, 
and  iEthelred  wreaked  his  savage  vengeance  on  jElfgar,  the  son  of  jElfric, 
whose  eyes  he  put  out.  In  993  a  Danish  host  landed  in  the  north,  and  took 
Bamborough  castle  by  storm.  Three  chiefs,  of  Danish  origin,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  command  the  natives,  threw  down  the  standard  of  -fithelred 
and  ranged  themselves  under  the  Danish  raven*  All  through  Northumbria, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Danelagh,  the  Danish  settlers  either  joined  their  still  pagan 
brethren  from  the  Baltic,  or  offered  them  no  resistance.  In  the  mean  time 
the  fortunes  of  Sweyn  the  exile  had  undergone  a  change.  By  the  murder  of 
his  father  he  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Denmark,  and,  fomiidable  himself, 
he  had  gained  a  powerful  ally  in  Olaf ,  king  of  Norway,  In  994  the  two  North 
kings  ravaged  all  the  southern  provinces  of  the  island.  It  was  again  agreed 
to  treaty  and  buy  them  off  with  money.  Their  pretensions  of  course  rose, 
and  this  time  sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  silver  were  exacted  and  paid.  By 
a  clause  in  the  treaty,  Olaf  and  some  chiefs  were  bound  to  embrace  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Sweyn  had  been  baptised  already  more  than  once,  and  had 
relapsed  to  idolatry.  One  of  the  chiefs  boasted  that  he  had  been  washed 
twenty  times  in  the  water  of  baptism ,  by  which  we  are  to  understand  that 
Jkhe  marauder  had  submitted  to  what  he  considered  an  idle  ceremony,  when- 
er  it  suited  his  convenience.  Olaf,  the  Norwegian  king,  however,  stood  at 
the  font  with  a  better  spirit ;  his  conversion  was  sincere ;  and  an  oath  he  there 
took,  never  again  to  molest  the  English,  was  honourably  kept.  During  the 
four  following  years  the  Danes  continued  their  desultory  invasions;  and  when 
(in  998)  iEthelred  had  got  readv  a  strong  fleet  and  army  to  oppose  them,  some 
of  his  own  officers  gave  the  plunderers  timely  warning,  and  they  retreated 
unhurt.  On  their  next  returning  in  force  (1001),  iEthelred  seems  to  have 
had  neither  fleet  nor  army  in  a  condition  to  meet  them;  for,  after  two 
C43nflicta  by  land,  they  were  allowed  to  ravage  the  whole  kingdom  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  then  they  were  stayed,  not  by  steel, 
but  by  gold.    Their  price  of  course  still  rose;  this  time  twenty-four  thousand 

Counds  were  paid  to  purchase  their  departure.  These  large  sums  were  raised 
y  direct  taxation  upjn  land;  and  the  ''Dane-geld,"  as  it  was  called,  was  an 
oppressive  and  humiliating  burden  that  became  permanent.  Nor  was  this 
alh  The  treaties  of  peace  or  truce  generally  allowed  bands  of  the  marauders 
to  winter  in  the  island,  at  Southampton  or  sonie  other  town;  and  during  their 
stay  the  English  people,  whom  they  had  plundered  and  beggared,  were  obliged 
to  feed  them.  Their  appetites  had  not  decreased  smce  the  days  of  Guthrum 
and  Hasting. 

As  if  the  Danes  were  not  enemies  enough,  jEthelred  had  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  Richard  II,  duke  of  Normandy,  and  had  even,  at  one  time,  pre- 
pared an  annament  to  invade  his  dominions.  The  quarrel  was  made  up  by 
the  mediation  of  the  pope;  and  then  the  English  king,  who  was  a  widower, 
thought  of  strengthening  his  hands  by  marrying  Emma,  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy's  sister.  The  alliance,  which  laid  the  first  grounds  for  the  pretext  of 
Norman  claims  on  England  afterwards  pressed  by  William  the  Conqueror,  was 
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readily  accepted  by  Duke  Richard,  and  in  the  spring  of  1002  Emma,  "  the 
Flower  of  Normandy,"  as  she  was  styled,  arrived  at  the  court  of  iEthelred, 
where  she  was  received  with  great  pomp.^ 


THE  MASSACRE  OF  ST.   BRICE's  DAT 

The  long  rejoicings  for  this  marriage  were  scarcely  over,  when  a  memorable 
atrocity  covered  the  land  with  amazement,  blood,  and  horror.  This  was  the 
sudden  massacre  of  the  Danes,  perpetrated  by  the  people  with  whom  they 
were  living  intermixed  as  fellow  subjects.  It  is  universally  asserted  that 
the  plot  was  laid  beforehand,  the  fatal  order  given  by  the  king  himself :  and 
there  is  little  in  iEthelred's  general  conduct  and  character  to  awaken  a  doubt 
in  his  favour.  At  the  same  time,  be  it  observed,  the  people  must  have  been 
as  guilty,  as  secret,  as  treacherous,  as  cruel  as  the  king,  and  must  have  entered 
fully  into  the  spirit  which  dictated  the  bloody  order  of  which  they  were  to  be 
tiie  executioners.  Such  being  the  case,  we  think  thev  were  fully  equjd  to  the 
conception  of  the  plot  themselves,  and  that,  from  the  loose,  unguarded  manner 
in  which  the  Danes  lived  scattered  among  them,  such  a  mode  of  disposing  of 
tiiem  would  naturally  suggest  itself  to  a  very  imperfectly  civilised  people, 
maddened  by  the  harsh  treatment  and  insults  of  their  invaders.  In  the 
simultaneous  massacre  of  the  French  invaders  all  over  Sicily,  in  1282,  the 
same  mystery  was  observed;  but  it  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the 
"  Sicilian  Vespers"  were  ordered  by  John  da  Procida,  or  sprung  spontaneously 
from  the  people.  These  two  cases,  which  belong  alike  to  the  class  of  the  ter- 
rible acts  of  vengeance  that  signalise  a  nation's  despair,  are  nearly  parallel  in 
their  circumstances;  and  in  England,  as  afterwards  m  Sicily ,  it  was  the  insults 
offered  bjr  the  invaders  to  their  women  that  extinguished  the  last  sentiments 
of  humanity  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  outrages  of  the  Danish  pagans 
were  extreme.  According  to  the  old  chroniclers,  they  made  the  English 
yeomanry  among  whom  they  were  settled  perform  the  most  menial  oflSces  for 
them;  they  held  their  houses  as  their  own,  and,  eating  and  drinking  of  the 
best,  scantly  left  the  real  proprietor  his  fill  of  the  worst;  the  peasantry  were 
so  sorely  oppressed  that,  out  of  fear  and  dread,  they  called  them,  in  every 
house  where  they  had  rule,  "  Lord  Danes."  Their  wives  and  daughters  were 
everywhere  a  prey  to  their  lust,  and  when  the  English  made  resistance  or  re- 
monstrance, they  were  killed,  or  beaten  and  laughed  at.  All  this  description 
seems  to  point  at  soldiers  and  adventurers,  and  men  recently  settled  in  the 
land,  and  not  to  the  converted  married  Danes,  who  had  been  living  a 
long  time  in  different  parts  of  the  countrv  (as  well  as  in  the  Danelagh, 
where  they  were  too  numerous  to  be  touched),  who  had  contracted  quiet, 
orderly  habits,  and  successfully  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  English. 
It  was  resolved,  however,  to  destroy  them  all  at  one  blow ;  the  good  with 
the  bad,  the  innocent  infant  at  the  breast  with  the  hardened  ruffian, 
the  neighbour  of  years  with  the  intruder  of  yesterday.  As  the  story  is  told, 
iEthelred  sent  secretly  to  all  his  good  burghs,  cities,  and  towns,  charging 
the  rulers  thereof  to  rise,  all  on  a  fixed  day  and  hour,  and,  by  falling  suddenly 
on  the  Danes,  exterminate  them  from  the  land  by  sword  and  fire.    By  whatr- 

P  "  Here,"  Bajrs  Freeman,  /  "  waa  the  beginning  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. Emma  brought  with  her  Norman  followers,  some  of  whom  were  trusted  with  com- 
mands in  England.  The  kindred  between  the  ruling  families  of  the  two  lands  which  came 
of  the  marriase  of  Eknma  led  to  increased  intercourse  between  Normandy  and  England,  to 
Norman  interference  with  English  affairs,  to  the  settlement  of  Normans  m  England,  to  the 
daims  of  Duke  William,  and  to  the  Norman  Conquest."] 
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ever  means  this  simultaneous  movement  was  arranged,  it  certainly  took  place. 

On  November  13,  1002  (the  holy  festival  of  St.  Brice),  the  Danes,  dispersed 

Jthrough  a  great  part  of  England,  were  attacked  by  surprise,  and  massacred, 

Srithout  distinction  of  quality,  age,  or  sex,  by  their  hosts  and  neighbours. 

Gunhild,  the  sister  of  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  who  had  embraced  Christianity 

id  married  an  English  earl  of  Danish  descent,  after  being  made  to  witness 

tie  murder  of  her  husband  and  child,  was  barbarously  murilered  herself. 


SWEYN'S  CONQUEST 

This  tale  of  horror  was  soon  wafted  across  the  ocean,  where  Sweyn  pre- 
pared for  a  deadly  revenge.  He  assembled  a  fleet  more  numerous  than  any 
that  had  hitherto  invaded  England.  The  Danish  warriors  considered  the 
a  national  and  sacred  one;  and  in  the  assembled  host  there  was  not  a 

^riave,  or  an  emancipated  slave,  or  a  single  old  man,  but  every  combatant  was 
a  freeman,  the  son  of  a  freeman,  and  in  the  prime  of  life.  The^  warriors  em- 
"ciarked  in  lofty  ships,  every  one  of  which  bore  the  ensi^  or  standard  of  its 

^  leparate  eonmiander.  Some  carried  at  their  prow  such  figures  as  lions,  bulls, 
dolphins,  dragons,  or  armed  men,  all  made  of  metal,  and  gaily  gilded;  others 
carried  on  their  topmajst^head  the  figures  of  eagles  and  ravens,  that  stretchetl 
out  their  wdngs  and  turned  with  the  wind ;  the  sides  of  the  ships  were  painted 

jirith  different  bright  colours,  and,  larboard  and  starboard,  from  stem  to  st^rn, 
"lields  of  burnished  steel  were  suspended  in  even  lines,  and  glittered  in  the 

'miD,  Gold,  silver,  and  embroidered  banners  were  profusely  displayed,  and  the 
whole  wealth  of  the  pirates  of  the  Baltic  was  made  to  contribute  to  this  bar- 
baric pomp.  The  ship  that  bore  the  royal  standard  of  Sweyn  was  moulded  in 
the  form  of  an  enormous  serpent,  the  sharp  head  of  which  formed  the  prow,  while 
the  lengthening  tail  coiled  over  the  poop.  It  was  called  "The  Great  Dragon/' 
The  first  place  where  the  avengers  landed  was  near  Exeter,  and  that  impor- 
tant city  was  presently  surrendered  to  them,  through  the  treachery  of  /Ethel- 
red's  governor,  a  Norman  nobleman,  and  one  of  the  train  of  favourites  and 
dependents  that  had  followetl  Queen  Emma.  After  plundering  and  disman- 
tling Exeter,  the  Danes  marched  into  ^Yi^kshire.  In  all  the  towns  and  villages 
through  which  they  passed,  after  gaily  eating  the  repasts  the  Saxons  were 
forced  to  prepare  for  them,  they  stew  their  hosta,  and,  departing,  set  fire  to 
their  bouses.  At  last  an  Anglo-Saxon  army  waa  brought  up  to  oppose  their 
destructive  progress ;  but  this  force  was  commanded  by  another  traitor — by 
^fric  the  Mercian.  He  had  been  restored  to  favour  and  employment,  but  now 
took  the  opportunity  offered  him  for  further  revenge  on  the  king.  He  pretended 
to  be  seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  called  off  his  men  when  they  were  about 
to  join  battle,  and  permitted  Sweyn  to  retire  with  his  army  and  hLs  immense 
booty  through  Salisbury  to  the  seacoast.  In  the  following  year  Nonvich  wiis 
taken,  plundered,  and  burned,  and  the  same  fate  befell  nearly  every  town  in 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdonshire,  and  Lincolnshire.  The 
Dftnes  then  (1004)  returned  to  the  Baltic,  retreatuig  from  a  famine  which  their 
devustations  had  caused  in  England* 

By  marr>dng  the  Norman  princess  Eonima,  Jilthelred  had  hoped  to  secure 
the  assistance  of  her  brother,  Duke  Richard,  against  the  Danes;  but  it  was 
80OD  found  that  the  only  Normans  who  crossed  the  channel  were  a  set  of  in- 
triguing, ambitious  courtiers,  hungry  for  English  places  and  honours ;  and  by 
his  inconstancy  and  neglect  of  his  wife,  jEthelred  so  irritated  that  princess 
that  she  made  bitter  complaints  to  her  brother,  and  caused  a  fresh  quarrel 
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between  England  and  Normandy.  Duke  Richard  seized  all  the  native  Eng- 
lish who  chanced  to  be  in  his  dominions,  and  after  shamefully  killing  some, 
threw  the  rest  into  prison. 

In  1006  Sweyn  returned,  and  carried  fire  and  sword  over  a  great  part  of 
the  kingdom;  and  when  it  was  resolved  in  the  great  council  to  buy  him  ofif 
with  gold,  £36,000  was  the  sum  demanded.  Tie  frequent  raising  of  these 
large  sums  utterly  exhausted  the  people,  whose  doors  were  jdmost  constantly 
beset  either  by  the  king's  tax-gatherers  or  the  Danish  marauders.  Those  few 
who  had,  as  yet,  the  good  fortune  of  escaping  the  pillage  of  the  Danes,  could 
not  now  escape  the  exactions  of  iEthelred,  and,  under  one  form  or  another, 
they  were  sure  of  being  plundered  of  all  they  possessed. 

In  1008  the  people  were  oppressed  with  a  new  burden.  Every  310  hides 
of  land  were  charged  with  the  building  and  equipping  of  one  ship  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  kingdom ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  every  nine  hides  of  land  were 
bound  to  provide  one  man,  armed  with  a  helmet  and  iron  breastplate.  If  all 
the  land  had  supplied  its  proper  contingent,  more  than  800  ships  and  about 
35,000  armed  men  would  have  been  provided.  The  force  actually  raised 
appears  to  have  been  large ;  some  of  the  old  writers  stating,  particularly  as 
to  the  marine,  that  there  never  were  so  many  ships  got  together  in  England 
before.  This  fleet,  however,  was  soon  rendered  valueless  by  dissensions  and 
treachery  at  home,  and  thus  perished  the  last  hope  of  England. ^ 

As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  this  disaster  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic, 
a  large  army  of  Danes,  called,  from  their  leader,  "Thurkill's  host,"  set  sail 
for  England,  where,  during  the  three  following  years,  they  committed  incal- 
culable mischief,  and  by  the  end  of  that  period  had  made  themselves  masters 
of  a  large  part  of  the  kingdom.  They  now  and  then  sold  short  and  uncertain 
truces  to  the  Saxons,  but  they  never  evinced  an  intention  of  leaving  the  island, 
as  Sweyn  had  left  it  on  former  occasions.  As  iEthelred's  difficulties  increased, 
he  seems,  at  last,  not  to  have  had  a  single  officer  on  whom  he  could  depend. 
During  this  lamentable  period,  a  noble  instance  of  courage  and  firmness  oc- 
curred in  the  person  of  a  churchman.  iElfheah  (Alphege) ,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, defended  that  city  for  twenty  days,  and  when  a  traitor  opened  its  gates 
to  the  Danes,  and  he  was  made  prisoner  and  loaded  with  chains,  he  refused  to 
purchase  liberty  and  life  with  gold,  which  he  knew  must  be  wrung  from  the 
people.  The  Danes,  more  covetous  of  money  than  desirous  of  his  blood,  fre- 
quently renewed  their  demands.  "You  press  me  in  vain,"  said  iElfheah;  "I 
am  not  the  man  to  provide  Christian  flesh  for  pagan  teeth,  by  robbing  my 
poor  countrymen  to  enrich  their  enemies."  The  Danes  at  length  lost  patience, 
and  one  day,  when  they  were  assembled  at  a  drunken  banquet,  they  caused 
him  to  be  aragged  into  their  presence.  "Gold,  bishop!  give  us  gold!  gold! " 
was  their  cry,  as  they  gathered  about  him  in  menacing  attitudes.  Still  un- 
moved, he  looked  round  that  circle  of  fierce  men,  who  presently  broke  up  in 
rage  and  disorder,  and  running  to  a  heap  of  bones,  horns,  and  jawbones,  the 
remains  of  their  gross  feast,  they  threw  these  things  at  him,  until  he  fell  to 
the  ground  half  dead.  A  DaniMi  pirate,  whom  he  had  previously  baptised 
with  his  own  hands,  then  took  his  battle-axe  and  nut  an  end  to  the  agony 
and  life  of  Archbishop  iEifheah. 

This  heroic  example  had  no  effect  upon  King  iEthelred,  who  continued  to 
pay  gold  as  before.    After  receiving  £48,000,  and  the  formal  cession  of  several 

PThe  storieB  accounting  for  its  loss  differ.  It  seems  to  have  been  due  to  a  rivalry  between 
Earl  Wulfnoth  and  Brihtric^one  of  ^thelred's  favourites,  who  placed  their  personal  quarrels 
above  the  necessity  of  their  country,  and  after  deserting  with  a  great  part  of  the  ships,  fell  to 
fighting  each  other.] 
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counties  Thurkill  took  the  oaths  of  peace,  and  became^  with  many  of  his 
chiefs  and  a  large  detachment  of  his  host,  the  ally  and  soldier  of  the  weak 
Saxon  monarch.  It  is  probable  that  Earl  Thurkill  entered  the  service  of 
^thelred  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  him,  and  acted  all  along  in  concert 
with  Sweyn ;  but  the  Danish  king  affected  to  consider  the  compact  as  treason 
to  himself,  and^  with  a  show  of  jealousy  towards  Thurkill,  prepared  a  fresh 
expedition,  which  he  gave  out  was  equally  directed  against  iEthelred  and  his 
vassal  Thurkill.  The  fact,  at  all  events,  was  that  Sweyn,  who  had  so  often 
swept  the  land  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south,  had  now  resolved  to 
attempt  the  permanent  conquest  of  the  land.  He  sailed  up  the  Humber  with 
a  numerous  and  splendid  fleet,  and  landed  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  city  of 
York.  As  the  Danes  advanced  into  the  country  they  stuck  their  lances  into 
the  soil,  or  threw  them  into  the  current  of  the  rivers,  in  sign  of  their  entire 
domination  over  England*  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Danelagh  joined 
them  at  once;  the  men  of  Northumbria,  Lindsey,  and  the  Five  Burghs 
welcomed  the  banner  of  Sweyn,  and  finally  all  the  "host"  north  of  Wat  ling 
Street  took  up  arms  in  his  favour.  Even  the  provinces  in  the  centre  of  Eng- 
land, where  the  Danish  settlers  or  troops  were  far  less  numerous,  prepared 
themselves  for  a  quiet  surrender.  Leaving  his  fleet  to  the  care  of  his  son 
Canute,  Sweyn  conducted  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  the  south.  Oxford, 
Winchester,  and  other  miportant  towns  threw  open  their  gates  at  his  approach ; 
but  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  before  the  walls  of  London  and  the  deter- 
mined valour  of  its  citizens,  among  whom  the  king  had  taken  refuge.  Sweyn 
then  turned  to  the  west,  where  he  was  received  with  open  arms.  The  eal- 
dormen  of  Devonshire  and  nearly  every  other  thane  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
repaired  to  his  headquarters  at  Bath,  and  did  homage  to  him  as  their  lawful 
or  chosen  sovereign.  Seeing  the  whole  kingdum  falling  from  him,  i^^thelred 
abandoned  London^  which  soon  followed  the  general  example  and  submitted 
to  the  Danes.  This  unready  king  then  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whence  he 
eecretly  sent  his  children  with  Emma,  his  Norman  wife,  to  the  court  of  her 
brother  at  Rouen.  The  duke  of  Normandy  not  only  received  Emma  and  her 
children  with  great  kindness,  but  offered  a  safe  asylum  to  iEthelred,  which 
that  luckless  prince  was  fain  to  accept  as  his  only  resource. 

Sweyn  was  now  (1013)  acknowledged  as  "full  king  of  England";  but  the 
power  which  had  been  obtained  with  so  much  labour,  and  at  the  xpense  of  so 
much  bloodshed  and  wretchedness,  remained  to  the  conqueror  a  very  short 
time.  He  died  suddenly  at  Gainsborough ;  and,  only  six  weeks  after  the  time 
when  he  had  been  allowed  to  depart  for  Noniiandy,  '^abandoned,  deserted, 
and  betrayed"  by  all,  jEthelred  was  invited  by  the  Saxon  nobles  and  prelates 
to  return  and  take  possession  of  his  kingdom,  which  was  pledged  to  his  defence 
and  support — pro\ided  only  that  he  would  govern  them  better  than  he  had 
'  done  before.  Pledges  w^ere  exchanged  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
Biew  compact  between  king  and  people.  Before  the  end  of  Lent,  ^thelred 
ras  restored  to  those  dominions  which  he  had  already  misgoverned  thirty-five 
years.  In  the  meantime  the  Danish  army  in  England  had  proclaimed  Canute, 
the  son  of  Sweyn.  as  king  of  the  whole  land ,  and  in  the  northern  provinces 
they  and  their  adherents  were  in  a  condition  to  maintain  the  election  they 
had  made.  Indeed,  north  of  Watling  Street  the  Danes  were  all-powerful ;  and 
C^ute,  though  beset  by  some  difficultieSp  was  not  of  a  character  to  relinquish 
his  hold  of  the  kingdom  without  a  hard  struggle.  A  sanguinary  warfare  wjis 
renewed,  and  murdering  and  bribing,  betraying  and  betrayed,  j15thelred  was 
fast  losing  ground,  when  he  died  of  disease,  about  three  years  after  his  return 
from  Normandy* 
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EADMUND  IB0N8IDE 

The  law  of  succession  continued  as  loose  as  ever ;  and  in  seasons  of  extreme 
diflSculty  like  the  present,  when  so  much  depended  on  the  personal  character 
and  valour  of  the  sovereign,  it  was  ^together  neglected  or  despised.  Setting 
aside  iEthelred's  legitimate  children,  the  Saxons  chose  for  their  king  a  natural 
son,  Eachnund,  i^umamed  Ironside,  who  had  already  given  many  proofs  of 
courage  in  the  field  and  wisdom  in  the  council.  By  general  consent,  indeed, 
Eadmund  was  a  hero ;  but  the  coimtry  was  too  much  worn  out  and  divided, 
and  the  treasons  that  had  torn  his  father's  court  and  camp  were  too  prevalent 
in  his  own  to  permit  of  his  restoring  Saxon  indej)endence  throu^out  the 
kingdom.  After  twice  relieving  London,  when  besieged  by  Canute  and  all 
his  host,  and  fighting  five  pitched  battles  with  unvarying  valour,  but  with 
various  success,  Ironside  propK)sed  that  he  and  his  rival  diould  decide  their 
claims  in  a  single  combat,  saying  "  it  was  pity  so  many  lives  should  be  lost 
and  perilled  for  their  ambition.'^  Canute  declined  the  duel,  saying  that  he, 
as  a  man  of  slender  make,  would  stand  no  chance  with  the  stalwart  Eadmund ; 
and  he  added,  that  it  would  be  wiser  and  better  for  them  both  to  divide 
England  between  them,  even  as  their  forefathers  had  done  in  other  times. 
This  proposal  is  said  to  have  been  received  with  enthusiastic  joy  by  both 
armies ;  and  however  the  negotiation  may  have  been  conducted,  and  whatever 
was  the  precise  line  of  demarcation  settled  between  them,  it  was  certainly 
agreed  that  Canute  should  reign  over  the  north,  and  Eadmimd  Ironside  over 
the  south,  with  a  nom'mal  superiority  over  the  Dane's  portion.  The  brave 
Eadmund  did  not  survive  the  treaty  more  than  two  months.  His  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew,  was  sudden  and  mysterious. 
As  Canute  profited  so  much  by  it  as  to  become  sole  monarch  of  England  im- 
mediately after,  it  is  generally  believed  he  planned  his  assassination;  but 
judging  from  the  old  chroniclers  who  lived  at  or  near  the  time,  it  is  not  clear 
who  were  the  contrivers  and  actujd  perpetrators  of  the  deed,  or  whether  he 
was  killed  at  all.  There  is  even  a  doubt  as  to  the  place  of  his  death,  whether 
it  was  London  or  Oxford.^ 
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THE  DANISH  AND  LATER  ENGLISH  KINGS 
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Whxn  in  November,  1016,  the  death  of  Eadmund  removed  the  one  strong 

obstacle  to  Canute's  assumption  of  the  rule  of  all  England,  the  Danish  king 
was  only  about  twenty-one  years  old.  But,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  he 
was  one  of  those  men  who  are  never  young.  From  our  very  first  knowledge 
of  him  his  sagacity  and  far-seeing  mark  hmi  as  a  man  of  mature  judgment. 
And  nowhere  in  his  career  is  this  trait  shown  more  clearly  than  in  his  action 
on  learning  of  the  death  of  Eadmund.  His  own  armies  possessed  the  north 
of  England;  the  south,  without  a  leader,  lay  prostrate  before  him.  He  could 
have  made  good  his  conquest  by  force  of  arms.  But  to  one  as  completely 
guided  by  motives  of  policy  as  was  Canute  such  a  move  did  not  appeal.  '*  He 
was  fully  impressed,*'  says  Freeman,*  "with  the  value  of  constitutional  forms. 
He  was  determined  to  be  king  of  all  England ;  he  was  equally  determined  not 
to  parade  the  right  of  conquest  offensively  before  the  eyes  of  his  subjects, 
but  to  rest  his  claim  to  the  crown  on  an  authority  which  no  man  could  gainsay/' 


CANUTE  CHOSEN   KING   (l017  A.D.) 

His  first  act,  therefore,  was  one  typical  of  the  man.  He  issued  a  summons 
for  a  grand  witenagemot  of  all  England  to  meet  him  in  London.  Before  this 
aseemoly  he  placed  frankly  the  question  of  the  succession,  in  a  way  that 
ooiiid  not  fail  to  dispose  in  his  favour  men  whose  cherished  and  long-exercised 
rights  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  their  king  he  thus  apparently  recognised. 
First  he  asked  those  who  had  been  present  at  the  convention,  in  which  the 
partition  treaty  between  Eadmund  and  himself  had  been  arranged,  whether 
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at  that  time  anv  ri^ts  had  been  reserved  to  the  sons  or  brothers  of  Eadmund. 
Witiiout  a  single  dissenting  voice  the  reply  came  that  the  question  of  succes- 
sion had  not  been  touched  upon.  Furtnermore.  it  was  declared  that  Canute 
had  been  named  as  the  guardian  of  Eadmund's  children  during  their  minority. 
We  do  not  know  how  far  the  members  of  the  witan  acted  without  constraint 
or  how  much  they  were  influenced  by  promises  or  personal  interest.  But 
nothing  could  have  been  more  favourable  to  Canute,  and  he  was  at  once  de- 
clared the  lawful  sovereign  of  all  Endand.^ 

The  most  imperfect  and  faint  semblance  of  a  right  being  thus  established, 
the  Saxon  chiefs  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Canute  as  kin^ ;  and  Canute,  in 
return,  swore  to  be  just  and  benevolent,  and  clasped  their  hands  with  his 
naked  hand,  in  sign  of  sincerity.  A  full  amnesty  was  promised;  but  the 
promise  had  scarcely  passed  the  royal  lips  ere  Canute  began  to  proscribe 
those  whom  he  had  promised  to  love.  The  principd  of  the  Saxon  chiefs  who 
had  formerly  opposed  him  and  the  relations  of  Eadmund  and  iEthelred  were 
banished  or  put  to  death.  The  witenagemot  or  parliament,  which  had  so 
recently  passed  the  same  sentence  against  the  Danish  princes,  now  excluded 
all  the  descendants  of  iEthelred  from  the  throne.  They  declared  Eadwig, 
a  grown-up  brother  of  Ironside,  an  outlaw,  and  when  he  was  pursued  and 
murdered  oy  Canute,  they  tacitly  acknowledged  the  justice  of  that  execution. 

Eadmund  and  Eadward,  the  two  infant  sons  of  the  deceased  king,  Eadmund 
Ironside,  were  seized,  and  a  feeling  of  shame,  mingled  perhaps  with  some 
fear  of  the  popular  odium,  preventing  him  from  murdering  them  in  England, 
Canute  sent  them  over  sea  to  his  ally  and  vassal,  the  k'mg  of  Sweden,  whom 
he  requested  to  dispose  of  them  in  such  a  manner  as  should  remove  his  un- 
easiness on  their  account.  He  meant  that  they  should  be  murdered ;  but  the 
Swedish  king,  moved  by  the  innocence  of  the  little  children,  instead  of  exe- 
cuting the  horrid  commission,  sent  them  to  the  distant  court  of  the  king  of 
Hungary,  where  they  were  affectionately  and  honourably  entertained,  beyond 
the  reach  of  Canute.  Of  these  two  orphans,  Eadmund  died  without  issue, 
but  Eadward  married  a  daughter  of  the  German  emperor,  by  whom  he  became 
father  to  Eadgar  iEtheling,  Christina,  and  Margaret.    Eadgar  will  be  fre- 

Suently  mentioned  in  our  subsequent  pages;  Margaret  became  the  wife  of 
talcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  and  through  her  the  rights  of  the  line  of  Alfred 
and  Cerdic  were  transmitted  to  Malcolm's  progeny,  after  the  Norman  conquest 
of  England. 

There  were  still  two  princes  whose  claims  to  the  crown  might  some  day 
disQuiet  Canute,  but  they  were  out  of  his  reach,  in  Normandy.  These  were 
Eadward  and  iElfred,  the  sons  of  King  iEthelred  by  Emma.  Their  imcle 
Richard,  the  Norman  duke,  at  first  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Dane,  demanding, 
on  their  behalf,  the  restitution  of  the  kingdom ;  but,  though  his  power  was  great, 
he  adopted  no  measures  likely  to  induce  Canute  to  a  surrender  or  partition 
of  the  territories  he  was  actually  possessed  of:  and  very  soon  after  he  entered 
into  close  and  friendly  negotiations  with  that  enemy  of  his  nephews,  and 
even  offered  him  their  own  mother  and  his  sister  in  marriage.  According  to 
some  historians,  the  first  overtures  to  this  unnatural  marriage,  which  was 
foUowed  by  most  unnatural  consequences,  proceeded  from  Canute.  However 
this  may  be,  the  Dane  wooed  the  widowed  "Flower  of  Normandy";  and  the 
heartless  Emma,  forgetful  of  the  children  she  had  borne,  and  only  anxious  to 
become  again  the  wife  of  a  king,  readily  gave  her  hand  to  the  man  who  had 
caused  the  ruin  and  hastened  the  death  of  her  husband  iEthelred. 

Having  soon  become  the  mother  of  another  son,  by  Canute,  this  Norman 
woman  neglected  and  despised  her  first-bom;  and  those  two  princes,  being 
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detmned  at  a  distance  from  England,  became  by  degrees  strangers  to  their 
own  country,  forgot  its  language  and  it^  manners,  and  grew  up  Normans 
instead  of  Saxons.  The  Danish  dynasty  of  Canute  was  not  destined  to  take 
root;  but  the  circumstance  just  alluded  to  most  essentially  contributed  to 
place  a  long  line  of  Norman  princes  upon  the  throne  of  England.^ 


Canute's  peaceful  reign 


The  personal  character  of  Canute,  his  gradual  change  from  a  barbarian  con- 
queror into  a  king  who  stood  beside  Alfred  in  the  memory  of  his  people,  makes 
him  one  of  the  most  int-eresting  studies  in  our  whole  history.  But  we  have  here 
to  deal  mainly  with  the  political  results  of  his  accession.  England  was  now 
brought  more  closely  than  ever  into  relations  with  other  parts  of  the  world. 
But  those  relations  took  a  shape  which  was  altogether  new  and  unexpected. 
Canute  was  a  conqueror,  and  his  establishment  in  England  was  a  conquest, 
GO  far  as  that  a  foreign  king  marie  his  way  to  the  English  crown  at  the  sword's 
point.  But,  when  he  had  once  made  himself  safe  on  the  throne,  there  was 
nothing  more  of  the  conqueror  about  him.  England  was  neither  oppressed 
nor  degraded  under  his  rule.  His  government,  his  laws,  were  framed  after 
the  pattern  of  those  of  the  ancient  kings.  He  sent  home  his  Danish  army, 
keeping  only  a  body  of  chosen  guards,  the  famous  housecarls.  These  were 
the  first  standing  army  known  in  England,  a  body  of  picked  men^  Danes, 
Englishmen,  or  brave  men  from  any  quart^er,  Canute  gradually  displaced 
the  Danes,  whom  he  had  at  first  placed  in  high  offices,  and  gave  them  English 
successors.  He  raised  an  Englishman,  the  renowned  Godwin,  to  a  place 
second  only  to  kingship,  with  the  new  title  of  Earl  of  the  We^st-Saxons.  In 
her  foreign  relations  England  under  her  Danish  king  was  in  no  sense  a  depen- 
dency of  Denmark,  England  was  the  centre^  Winchester  was  the  imperial 
city,  of  a  northern  empire  which  rivalled  those  of  the  East  and  the  West. 
Canute,  it  must  be  rememl:)ered,  was  chosen  to  the  crown  of  Englantl  first  of 
all  while  still  very  young.  To  that  crown  he  added  the  crown  of  Denmark, 
on  tiie  death  or  deposition  of  his  brother  Harold,  He  won  Non\^ay,  which 
had  revolted  against  his  father,  from  its  king,  Olaf;  and  he  seems  to  have 
established  his  power  over  part  of  Sweden  and  other  parts  of  the  Baltic  lands. 
But  all  the^e  were  acquisitions  made  by  one  who  was  already  "king  of  all 
England";  they  were  largely  won  by  English  valour,  and  the  complaint  in 
Denmark  and  elsewhere  was  that  Canute  made  his  northern  kingdoms  sub- 
ordinate to  England,  and  preferred  Englishmen  rather  than  natives  to  high 
offices  in  them.  J 

Canute's  last  military  e]q)edition  (1017-1019)  was  against  the  Cumbrians 
and  Scots,  Duncan,  the  regulus  or  under-king  of  Cumbria,  refused  homage 
and  allegiance  to  the  Dane,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  usurper;  and  Malcolm, 
king  of  Scotland,  equally  maintained  that  the  English  throne  belonged  of 
right  to  the  legitimate  heir  of  King  ^Ethelred.  Had  the  powerful  duke  of 
Normandy  seconded  these  demonstrations  in  favour  of  his  nephews,  Canute's 
crown  might  have  been  put  in  jeopardy;  but  the  Cumbrians  and  Scots  were 
left  to  themselves,  and  compelled  to  submit,  in  the  face  of  a  most  formidable 
anny  which  the  Dane  had  collected. 

These  constant  successes  and  the  enjoyment  of  peace  which  followed  them, 
together  with  the  sobering  influence  of  increasing  years,  though  he  was  yet 
in  the  prime  of  manhood,  softened  the  conqueror's  heart;  and  tnough  he  con- 
tinued to  rule  despotically,  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  marked  with  no 
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acts  of  cruelty,  and  was  probably,  on  the  whole,  a  happier  time  than  the 
English  had  known  since  the  days  of  Alfred  and  iEthelstan.  He  was  cheerful 
and  accessible  to  all  his  subjects,  without  distinction  of  race  or  nation.  He 
took  pleasure  in  old  songs  and  ballads  of  which  both  Danes  and  Saxons  were 
passionately  fond;  he  most  liberally  patronised  the  skalds,  minstrels,  and 
dee-men,  the  poets  and  musicians  of  tne  time,  and  occasionally  wrote  verses 
himself,  which  were  orally  circulated  among  the  common  people,  and  taken 
up  and  sung  by  them.  He  could  scarcely  have  hit  upon  a  surer  road  to  popu- 
larity. A  ballad  of  his  composition  continued  long  after  to  be  a  special 
favourite  with  the  English  peasantry.  All  of  it  is  lost  except  the  first  verse, 
which  has  been  preserved  in  the  Historia  £Zten5W,««  or  History  of  Ely,  The 
interesting  royal  fragment  is  simply  this: 

Merrily  sung  the  monks  within  Ely, 
When  Canute  king  rowed  thereby. 
Row,  my  knights,  row  near  the  land, 
And  hear  we  these  monks'  song. 

In  his  days  of  quiet,  the  devotion  of  the  times  had  also  its  full  influence  on 
the  character  of  Canute.  This  son  of  an  apostate  Christian  showed  himself 
a  zealous  believer,  a  friend  to  the  monks,  a  visitor  and  collector  of  relics,  a 
founder  of  churches  and  monasteries.  His  soul  was  assailed  with  remorse 
for  the  blood  he  had  shed  and  the  other  crimes  he  had  committed;  and,  in  the 
year  1030,  he  determined  to  make  a  pUgrimage  to  Rome. 

He  started  on  his  journey  to  the  Holy  City  with  a  wallet  on  his  back  and 
a  pilgrim's  staff  in  his  hand.  He  visited  bA  the  most  celebrated  churches 
on  the  road  between  the  Low  Countries  and  Rome,  leaving  at  every  one  of 
them  some  proof  of  his  liberality.  Accordingto  a  foreign  chronicler,  all  the 
people  on  his  wa^  had  reason  to  exclaim,  ''The  blessing  of  Gk)d  be  upon 
the  king  of  the  English!''  But  no  one  tells  us  how  dearly  this  munificence 
cost  the  English  people.  Returning  from  Rome,  where  he  resided  a  con- 
siderable time,  he  purchased,  in  the  city  of  Pavia,  the  arm  of  St.  Augustine, 
"the  Great  Doctor."  This  precious  relic,  for  which  he  paid  100  talents  of 
gold  and  100  talents  of  silver,  he  afterwards  presented  to  the  church  of 
Coventry — an  act  of  liberality  by  which,  no  doubt,  he  gained  many  friends 
and  many  prayers.  On  recrossing  the  Alps,  Canute  did  not  make  his  way 
direct  to  England,  but  went  to  his  other  kingdom  of  Denmark,  where  he 
remained  some  months.  He,  however,  despatehed  the  abbot  of  Tavistock 
to  England  with  a  long  letter  of  explanation,  command,  and  advice,  ad- 
dressed "  to  all  the  nation  of  the  English,  both  nobles  and  commoners. "  This 
curious  letter  begins  with  explaining  the  motives  of  his  pilgrimage,  and  the 
nature  of  the  sacred  omnipotence  of  the  Church  of  Rome.    It  concludes: 

And  now,  therefore,  be  it  known  to  you  all,  that  I  have  dedicated  my  life  to  God,  to  eovem 
my  kingdoms  with  justice,  and  to  observe  the  right  in  all  thin^.  If,  in  the  time  tnat  is 
passed,  and  in  the  violence  and  carelessness  of  youth,  I  have  violated  justice,  it  is  my  in- 
tention, by  the  help  of  God,  to  make  full  compensation.  Therefore  I  beg  and  oonmiand  those 
unto  whom  I  have  intrusted  the  government,  as  they  wish  to  preserve  my  good-will,  and 
save  their  own  souls,  to  do  no  injustice  either  to  rich  or  poor.  Let  those  who  are  noble,  and 
those  who  are  not,  equally  obtain  their  rights,  according  to  the  laws — ^from  which  no  deviation 
shall  be  allowed,  either  from  fear  of  me,  or  through  favour  to  the  powerful,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  my  treasury.    I  want  no  money  ndsed  by  injustice. 

It  does  not  clearly  appear  whether  the  old  writers  refer  the  following  oft- 
repeated  incident  to  a  period  preceding  or  one  subsequent  to  this  Roman 
pilgrimage.    When  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  when  all  things  seemed 
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to  bend  to  his  lordly  will  (so  goes  the  story),  Canute,  disgusted  one  day  with 
the  extravagant  flatteries  of  his  courtiers,  determined  to  read  them  a  practical 
lefiBOD.  He  caused  his  throne  to  be  placed  on  the  verge  of  the  sands  on  the 
seashore,  as  the  tide  was  rolling  in  with  its  resistless  might,  and  seating  him- 
self, he  addressed  the  ocean^  and  said ;  "  Ocean!  the  land  on  which  I  sit  is  mine, 
and  thou  art  a  part  of  my  dominion,  therefore  rise  not — obey  my  commands, 
nor  presume  to  wet  the  edge  of  my  robe/'  He  sat  for  some  time  as  if  ex- 
pecting obedience,  but  the  sea  rolled  on  in  its  inmiutable  course ,  succeeding 
waves  broke  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  feet,  till  at  length  the  skirts  of  his  gar- 
ments and  his  legs  were  bathed  by  the  waters.  Then,  turning  to  his  courtiers 
and  captains,  Canute  said:  "Confess  ye  now  how  frivolous  and  vain  is  the 
might  of  an  earthly  king  compared  to  that  great  Power  who  rules  the  elements, 
and  can  say  unto  the  ocean,  'Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther/"  The 
chroniclers  conclude  the  apologue  by  adding  that  he  immediately  took  off 
his  crown,  and  depositing  it  in  the  cathedral  of  Winchester  never  wore  It 
again.  This  great  Danish  sovereign  died  in  1035,  at  Shaftesbury,  about  three 
years  after  his  return  from  Rome,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester,^ 
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From  this  period  indeed  it  w^ould  be  useless  to  draw  distinctions  between 
the  Saxon  and  Danish  races.  In  regard  to  languiige  we  may  believe 
that  the  dialect  of  the  later  settlers  of  Northumbria  and  East  Anglia  became 
blended  witli  that  of  the  earlier  settlers  of  Wt^ssex  and  Mercia.  In  the  same 
way  the  several  races  became  gradually  intermixed*  We  may  accept  the 
statement  [of  Worsa43B,^  the  famous  Danish  antiquary]  of  a  striking  fact  **  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  England  bear,  on  the  whole,  more  than  those 
of  any  other  part  of  that  country,  an  unmistakable  personal  resemblance  to 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians/'  Still  the  conclusion  is  tolerably  clear  that  the 
main  bulk  and  Ixidy  of  the  English  nation  is  Saxon.  From  this  period,  there- 
fore, when  the  contest  of  two  centuries  between  Saxon  and  Dane  came  to  an 
end,  we  shall  consider  the  Danish  population  as  a  part  of  the  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  family,  with  whom  they  had  at  last  become  identical  in  the  possession 
of  a  common  country  and  a  common  religion > 

On  Canute's  demise  there  was  the  usual  difficulty  and  contention  respecting 
the  succession.  He  left  but  one  legitimate  son,  Harthacnut,  whom  he  had  by 
^^thelred/s  widow,  the  lady  Emma  of  Normandy*  He  had  two  illegitimate 
sons,  Svend  and  Harold.  In  royal  families  bastardy  was  a  very  slight  objection 
in  those  days ;  but  according  to  the  contemporary  writers,  it  was  the  preva- 
"  ent  belief,  or  popular  scandal,  that  these  tw^o  young  men  were  not  the  children 
y{  Canute,  even  illegitimately,  but  were  imposed  upon  him  as  such  by  his 
acknowledged  eoncuibine  Alfgiva,  daughter  of  the  ealdorman  of  Southampton, 
who,  according  to  this  gossip,  knew  full  well  that  Svend  was  the  son  of  a  priest 
"by  another  woman,  and  Harold  the  offspring  of  a  cobbler  and  his  w^ife.  Who- 
Rever  were  their  fathers  and  mothers,  it  is  certain  that  Canute  intended  that 
his  dominions  should  be  divided  among  the  three  young  men,  and  this  without 
any  apparent  prejudice  in  favour  of  legitimacy;  for  Harold,  and  not  Harthac- 
nut, the  lawful  son,  was  to  have  England,  which  w^as  esteemed  by  far  the  best 
portion*  Denmark  was  to  fall  to  Harthacnut,  and  Norway  to  Svend.  Both 
these  princes  were  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  apparently  in  possi*ssion  of 
power  there,  when  Canute  died.  The  powerful  Earl  Godwin,  and  the  Saxons 
erf  the  south  generally,  wished  rather  to  choose  for  king  of  England  either  one 
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of  the  sons  of  ^thelred,  who  were  still  in  Normandy,  or  Harthacnut,  the  son 
of  Emma,  who  was  at  least  connected  with  the  old  Saxon  Ime.  But  Earl 
Leofric  of  Mercia,  with  the  thanes  north  of  the  Thames,  and  all  the  Danes, 
supjported  the  claims  of  the  ill^timate  Harold;  and  when  the  influential  city 
of  London^  took  this  side,  the  cause  of  Harthacnut  seemed  almost  hopeless. 
But  still  all  the  men  of  the  south  and  the  ^reat  Earl  Godwin  adhered  to  the 
latter,  and  a  civil  war  was  imminent,  when  it  was  wisely  determined  to  effect 
a  compromise  by  means  of  the  witenagemot.  This  assembly  met  at  Oxford, 
and  there  decided  that  Harold  should  have  all  the  provinces  north  of  the 
Hiames,  with  London  for  his  capital,  while  all  the  country  south  of  that  river 
should  remain  to  Harthacnut. 

Harthacnut,  showing  no  anxiety  for  hb  dominions  in  England,  lingered 
in  Denmark,  where  the  habits  of  the  Scandinavian  chiefs,  and  their  hard  drink- 
ing, were  to  his  taste ;  but  his  mother  Emma  and  Earl  Godwin  governed  in  the 
south  on  his  behalf,  and  held  a  court  at  Winchester.  Harold,  however,  who 
saw  his  superiority  over  his  absent  half-brother,  took  his  measures  for  attach- 
ing the  provinces  of  the  south  to  his  dominions,  and  two  fruitless  invasions 
from  Normandy  only  tended  to  increase  his  power  and  facilitate  that  ag- 
grandisement. 

Soon  after  the  news  of  Canute's  death  reached  Normandy,  Edward,  the 
eldest  of  the  surviving  sons  of  iEthelred  by  Emma,  who  eventually  became 
king  of  England  under  the  title  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  made  sail  for  England 
with  a  few  ships,  and  landed  at  Southampton,  in  the  intention  of  claiming 
the  crown.  He  threw  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  mother's  retainers,  and  was 
within  a  few  miles  of  her  residence  at  Winchester.  But  Emma  had  no  affection 
for  her  children  by  iEthelred;  she  was  at  the  moment  making  every  exertion 
to  secure  the  English  throne  for  her  son  by  Canute,  and,  instead  of  aiding 
Edward,  she  set  tne  whole  country  in  hostile  array  against  him.  He  escaped 
with  some  difficulty  from  a  formidable  force,  and  fled  back  to  Normandy,  de- 
termined, it  is  said,  never  again  to  touch  the  soil  of  his  fathers. 

The  second  invasion  from  Normandy  was  attended  with  more  tragical 
results,  and  part  of  the  history  of  it  is  enveloped  in  an  impenetrable  mystery. 
An  affectionate  letter,  purporting  to  be  written  by  the  queen-mother,  Emma, 
was  conveyed  to  her  sons  Edward  and  iElfred,  reproaching  them  with  their 
apathy,  and  urging  that  one  of  them  at  least  should  return  to  England  and 
assert  his  right  against  the  tyrant  Harold.  This  letter  is  pronounceda  forgery 
by  the  old  writer  who  preserves  it;  but  those  who  are  disposed  to  take  the 
darkest  view  of  Emma's  character  may  object  that  this  writer  was  a  paid 
encomiast  of  that  queen,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  confess  her  guilty  of  b^ing 
a  participator  in  her  own  son's  murder,  even  if  such  were  the  fact. 

For  ourselves,  although  she  did  not  escape  the  strong  suspicion  of  her  con- 
temporaries, any  more  than  Earl  Godwin,  who  was  then  in  close  alliance  with 
her,  we  rather  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  letter  was  forged  by  the  order  of 
Harold,  though,  again,  there  is  a  possibility  that  it  may  have  been  actually 
the  production  of  the  queen,  who  may  have  meant  no  harm  to  her  son,  and 
that  the  harm  he  suffered  may  have  fallen  upon  him  through  Godwin,  on  that 
chief's  seeing  how  he  came  attended.  However  this  may  be,  iElfred,  the 
younger  of  the  two  brothers,  accepted  the  invitation.    The  instructions  of 

\}  The  importance  of  the  city  of  London  as  a  political  power  that  was  so  often  in  the  suc- 
ceeding centuries  to  decide  the  fates  of  kings  and  lines  of  Kings,  here  for  the  first  time  mani- 
fested itself.  "The  new  attitude  of  London,"  remarks  Green,«" marked  a  decisive  and  im- 
portant chanee.  From  the  moment  that  London  sided  not  with  Wessex  but  with  England, 
the  relation  of  parties  was  altered,  and  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  national  will  over  provmciai 
jealousies  ooula  be  no  longer  doubtful."] 
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Emma's  letter  were  to  come  without  any  armament;  but  he  raised  a  con- 
siderable force  in  Noniiandy  and  Boulogne.  When  he  appeared  off  Sandwich 
there  was  a  far  superior  force  there,  which  rendered  his  landing  hopele8s.  He 
therefore  bore  round  the  North  Foreland,  and  disembarked  '*  opposite  to 
Canterbury." 

Having  advanced  some  distance  up  the  country  without  any  opposition, 
he  was  met  by  Earl  Godwin,  who  is  said  to  have  sworn  faith  to  him,  and  to 
have  undertaken  to  conduct  him  to  his  mother  Emma.  Avoiding  London, 
where  the  party  of  Harold  was  predominant,  they  marched  to  Guildford,  where 
Godwin  billeted  the  strangers,  in  small  parties  of  tens  and  scores,  in  different 
houses  of  the  town.  There  was  plenty 
of  meat  and  drink  prepared  in  every 
lodging,  and  Earl  Godwin,  taking  his 
leave  for  the  night,  promised  his  dutiful 
attendance  on  ^Elfred  for  the  following 
morning.  Tired  with  the  day's  jour- 
ney, and  filled  with  meat  and  wine,  the 
separated  company  went  to  bed  sus- 
pc'cting  no  wrong ;  but  in  the  dead  of 
night,  when  disarmed  and  buried  in 
deep,  they  were  suddenly  set  upon  by 
King  Harokrs  forces,  who  seized  and 
bound  them  all  with  chains  and  gyves. 
On  the  following  morning  they  were 
ranged  in  a  line  before  the  execution- 
ers. There  are  said  to  have  been  six 
hundred  victims,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  every  tenth  man,  they  were 
all  barbarously  tortured  and  mas- 
sacred. Prince  iElfred  was  re8er\^ed 
for  a  still  more  cruel  fate.  He  was 
hurried  away  to  London,  where  Harold 
personally  insulted  him;  and  from 
London  he  was  sent  to  the  isle  of  Ely» 
He  made  the  sad  journey  mounted  on 

a  wn-t-ched  horse,  naked,  and  with  his  feet  tied  beneath  the  animars  belly< 
At  Ely  he  was  arraigned  l>efore  a  mock  court  of  Danish  miscreant-s  as  a  dis- 
turber of  the  country  8  peace,  and  was  condemned  to  lose  his  eyes.  His  eyes 
were  instantly  torn  out  by  main  force,  and  he  died  a  few  days  after.  Some 
believe  that  Earl  Godwin  was  guilty  of  betraying,  or  at  least  deserting  the 
prince  after  he  had  landed  in  England^  without  having  premeditated  treachery 
m  inviting  him  over;  and  they  say  his  change  of  sentiment  took  place  the 
instant  he  saw  that  ^Elfred,  instead  of  combig  alone  to  throw  himself  on  the 
affections  of  the  Saxon  people,  had  surrounded  himself  with  a  host  of  ambitious 
foreigners,  all  eager  to  share  in  the  wealth  and  honours  of  the  land.  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,*  a  writer  of  the  twelfth  century,  support-s  this  not  irrational  view 
of  the  case,  and  says  that  Godwin  told  his  Saxon  followers  that  iElfred  came 
escorted  by  too  many  Normans,  and  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  imprudence 
to  permit  this  race  of  foreigners  to  gain  a  footing  in  England,  Shortly  after 
the  murder  of  iElfred,  Emma  was  either  sent  out  of  England  by  Harold,  or 
retired  a  voluntary  exile.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  she  did  not  fix  her  resi- 
denee  in  Normandy,  where  her  son  Edward,  brother  of  JElfred,  was  hving, 
but  went  to  the  court  of  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders. 


^c 
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Harold  had  now  little  difficulty  in  getting  himself  proclaimed  **fuU  king*' 
over  all  the  island.  The  election,  indeed,  was  not  sanctioned  by  legislative 
authority;  but  this  authority,  always  fluctuating  and  uncertain, was  at  present 
almost  worthless.  A  more  important  opposition  was  that  offered  by  the 
church,  in  whose  ranks  the  Saxons  were  far  more  numerous  tlian  the  Danes, 
or  priests  of  Danish  descent,  jEthehioth,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  was  a  Saxon,  refused  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  the  coronation.  Taking 
the  croT^m  and  sceptre,  whicli  it  appears  had  l>een  intrusted  to  his  charge  by 
Canute,  he  laid  them  on  the  altar,  and  said,  "  Harold,  I  will  neither  give  them 
to  thee,  nor  prevent  thee  from  taking  the  ensigns  of  royalty;  but  I  will  not 
bless  thee,  nor  shall  any  bishop  consecrate  thee  on  the  throne."  It  is  said 
that  on  this,  like  a  modern  conqueror,  the  Dane  pot  the  crown  on  his  head 
with  his  own  hands.  His  chief  amusement  was  hunting;  and,  from  the  fleet- 
ness  with  which  he  could  follow  the  game  on  foot,  he  acquired  the  name 

of  Harold  Harefoot.  Little  more  is  known 
about  him,  except  that  he  died  after  a  short 
reign  of  four  years,  in  1040,  and  was  buried  at 
Westminster. 

Harthacnut,  his  half-brother,  was  at  Bruges, 
and  on  the  point  of  invading  England,  when 
Harold  died.  After  long  delays  in  Denmark 
he  listened  to  the  urgent  calls  of  his  exiled 
mother,  the  still  stirring  and  ambitious  Emma; 
and,  leaving  a  greater  force  ready  at  the  mouth 
of  tlie  Baltic,  he  sailed  to  Flanders  with  nine 
ships  to  consult  his  parent.  He  had  bi^en  but 
a  short  time  at  Bruges  when  a  deputation  of 
English  and  Danish  thanes  arrived  there  to  in- 
vite him  to  ascend  in  peace  the  most  brilliant 
of  his  father's  thrones*  The  two  great  factions 
in  England  had  come  to  this  agreement,  but 
according  to  the  chroniclers  they  were  soon 
made  to  repent  of  it  by  the  exactions  and  rapac- 
ity  of  Harthacnut.  Relying  more  on  the  Danes, 
among  whom  he  had  lived  so  long,  tlian  on  the 
English,  and  being  averse  to  part  with  the  com- 
panions of  his  revels  and  drinking-bouts,  he  brought  with  him  a  great  number 
of  Danish  chiefs  and  courtiers,  and  retained  an  expensive  Danish  army  and 
na\'y.  This  obliged  him  to  have  frequent  recourse  io  Danegehh,  the  arbitrary 
levying  of  which  by  his  hiL'icarleSf  or  household  troops,  who  were  all  Dane^, 
caused  frequent  insurrections.  The  i>eople  of  Worcester  resisted  the  hus- 
carles  with  amis  in  their  hands,  and  slew  two  of  the  king's  collectors.  In 
revenge  for  this  contempt  that  city  was  burned  to  the  ground,  a  great  part 
of  the  surrounding  country  laid  desolate,  and  the  goods  of  the  citizens  put 
to  the  spoil  *'  by  such  power  of  lords  and  men-of-war  as  the  king  sent  against 
them/'  Not  even  the  church  was  exempted  from  these  oppressive  levies  of 
Danegeld,  for  a  monkish  \^Titer  complains  that  the  clergy  were  forced  to  sell 
the  very  chalices  from  the  altar  in  order  to  pay  their  assessments* 

On  his  first  arriving  in  England,  Harthacnut  showed  his  revenge  for  the 
injury  done  by  Harold  to  himself  and  his  relatives  in  a  truly  barbarous  manner. 
By  his  order  the  body  of  Harold  was  dug  up  from  the  grave,  its  head  was 
stnick  off,  and  then  both  body  and  head  were  thro^\Ti  into  the  Thames,  Some 
of  the  old  writers  say  that  Godwin  was  obliged  to  assist  at  the  disinterment 
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and  decapitation  of  the  corpse,  the  mutilated  remains  of  which  were  soon 
after  drawn  out  of  the  river  by  some  Danish  fishermen,  who  secretly  interred 
them  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Clement  Danes.  Earl  Godwin,  indeed,  a  very 
short  time  after,  was  formally  accused  of  jEIf red' s  murder,  but  he  cleared  him- 
self in  law  by  his  owti  oath  and  the  oaths  of  many  of  his  peers,  and  a  rich 
and  splendid  present  is  generally  supposed  to  have  set  the  question  at  rest 
between  him  and  Harthacnut,  though  it  failed  to  quit  him  in  popular  opinion. 
This  present  was  a  ship  of  the  first  class,  covered  with  gilded  metal,  and 
bearing  a  figurehead  in  solid  gold ;  the  crew,  which  formed  an  mtrinsic  part  of 
the  gift,  were  fourscore  picked  warriors,  and  each  warrior  w^as  furnished  with 
dress  and  appointments  of  the  most  costly  description — ^^a  gilded  helmet  was  on 
his  head,  a  triple  haul>erk  on  his  body,  a  sword  with  a  hilt  of  gold  hung  by  his 
side,  a  Danish  battle-axe,  damasked  with  silver,  w^as  on  his  shoulder,  a  gold- 
studded  shield  on  his  left  arm,  and  in  his  right  hand  a  gilded  alegar. 

During  the  remainder  of  Harthacnut's  short  reign,  Earl  Godwin  and  Emma, 
the  queen-mother,  w^ho  were  again  in  friendly  alliance,  divided  nearly  all  the 
authority  of  government  between  them,  leaving  the  king  to  the  tranquil 
enjoyment  of  the  things  he  most  prized  in  life — his  banquets,  which  w^ere 
spread  four  times  a  day,  and  his  carousals  at  night.  From  many  incidental 
passages  in  the  old  writers  wx^  should  conclude  that  the  Saxons  themselves 
were  sufficiently  addicted  to  drinking  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and 
required  no  instructors  in  those  particulars ;  yet  it  is  pretty  generally  stated 
that  hard  drinking  became  fashionable  under  the  Danes,  and  more  than  one 
chronicler  laments  that  Englishmen  learned  from  the  example  of  Harthacnut 
**  their  excessive  gormandismg  and  unmeasurable  filling  of  their  bellies  with 
meats  and  drinks." 

^  This  king's  death  was  in  keeping  with  the  tenor  of  his  life.  When  he  had 
reigned  two  years  all  but  ten  days,  he  took  part,  with  his  usual  2est,  in  the 
marriage  feast  of  one  of  his  Danish  thanes,  which  w^as  held  at  Clapham.  At 
a  late  hour  of  the  night,  as  he  stood  up  to  pledge  that  jovial  company,  he 
suddenly  fell  down  speechless,  with  the  wine-cup  in  his  hand :  he  was  removed 
to  an  inner  chamber,  but  he  spoke  no  more;  and  thus  the  last  Danish  king 
in  England  died  drunk.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Winchester,  near  his 
father  Canute, 
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Harthacnut  was  scarcely  in  his  grave  when  his  half  brother  Edward,  w^ho 
was  many  years  his  senior,  ascended  the  throne  (1042)  with  no  opposition,  ex- 
cept such  as  he  found  from  his  own  fears  and  scruples,  which,  had  he  been  left 
to  himself,  would  probably  have  induced  him  to  prefer  a  monastery,  or  some 
other  quiet  retirement  in  Normandy.  During  his  very  brief  reign,  Harthacnut 
had  recalled  the  exile  to  England,  had  received  him  with  honour  and  affection, 
o-anted  him  a  handsome  allowance,  and  even  proposed,  it  is  said,  to  associate 
him  in  his  government.  Edward  was,  therefore,  at  hand,  and  in  a  favourable 
position  at  the  moment  of  crisis;  nor,  according  to  the  modern  laws  of  hered- 
itarv  succession^  could  anyone  have  established  so  good  a  right;  for  his  half- 
nephew^  Edw^ard,  who  was  still  far  away  in  Hungary',  was  only  illegitimately 
descended  from  the  royal  line  of  Cerdic  and  Alfred — his  father,  Eadmund  Iron- 
side, though  older  than  Edward,  being  a  natural  son  of  their  common  father 
jEthelred.  But,  in  truth,  rules  of  succession  had  little  to  do  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  crown,  which  was  afifected  by  a  variety  of  other  and  more  potent 
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agencies.  The  connection  between  the  Danish  and  English  crowns  was 
evidently  breaking  off;  there  was  a  prospect  that  the  two  {parties  in  England 
would  soon  be  left  to  decide  their  contest  without  any  intervention  from 
Denmark ;  and  for  some  time  the  Saxon  party  had  been  gaining  ground. 

On  their  side,  the  Danes,  having  no  descendant'  of  the  great  Canute 
around  whom  to  rallv,  became  less  vehement  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Saxon 
line,  while  many  of  them  settled  in  the  south  of  the  island  were  won  over  by 
lie  reputed  virtue  and  sanctity  of  Edward.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  uncer- 
tain l^t  of  some  of  the  chronicles,  many  leading  Danes  quitted  England  on 
Harthacnut's  decease;  and  it  seems  quite  certain  that  when  the  nobles  and 
prelates  of  the  Saxons  assembled  in  London,  with  the  resolution  of  electing 
Edward,  they  encountered  no  opposition  from  any  Danish  faction.  But  the 
^eat  Earl  Godwin,  the  still  suspected  murderer  of  the  new  king's  brother 
SUfred,  had  by  far  the  greatest  share  in  Edward's  elevation.  This  veteran 
politician,  of  an  age  considered  barbarous,  and  of  a  race  (the  Saxon)  generally 
noted  rather  for  stupidity  and  dulness  than  for  acuteness  and  adroitness, 
trimmed  his  sails  according  to  the  winds  that  predominated,  with  a  degree 
of  skill  which  would  stand  a  comparison  with  the  manoeuvres  of  the  most  cele- 
brated political  intriguers  of  the  most  modem  times.  Li  all  the  struggles  that 
had  taken  place  since  the  death  of  Canute,  he  had  changed  sides  with  aston- 
ishing facility  and  rapidity — going  back  more  than  once  to  the  party  he  had 
deserted,  then  changing  again,  and  always  causing  the  faction  he  embraced  to 
triumph  just  so  long  as  he  adhered  to  it,  and  no  longer.  Changes,  ruinouB 
to  others,  only  brought  him  an  accession  of  strength.  At  the  death  of 
Harthacnut  he  was  earl  of  all  Wessex  and  Kent;  and  by  his  alliances  and 
intrigues  he  controlled  nearly  the  whole  of  the  southern  and  more  Saxon 
part  of  England. 

The  parentage  of  the  great  earl  is  obscured  by  conflicting  accounts  of 
contemporary  writers,  but  there  is  considerable  evidence  to  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  father's  station  in  life  was  a  lowly  one.  Some  writers  have 
accepted  the  tradition  that  he  was  a  cowherd  as  proof  that  even  in  Saxon 
England  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  rise  from  the  humblest  beginnings  to 
a  position  of  the  greatest  influence.  According  to  this  story  while  tending 
cattle  for  his  father  a  well-to-do  Sussex  yeoman,  he  helped  trie  Danish  Earl 
Ulf  to  escape  to  his  ships.  For  this  he  was  rewMxied  by  Canute,  whose  service 
he  entered,  and  after  whose  accession  he  was  created  earl  of  Wessex.  Other 
accounts  of  the  earl's  life  make  him  the  son  of  a  Sussex  thane,  Wulfnoth,  and  a 
relative  of  the  faithless  Edric  Streona.  But  there  is  no  question  of  his  power  at 
Edward's  accession. <»  He  was  a  fluent  speaker;  but  his  eloquence,  no  doubt, 
owed  much  of  its  faculty  of  conveying  conviction  to  the  power  or  material 
means  he  had  always  at  hand  to  enforce  his  arguments.  When  he  rose  in 
the  assembly  of  thanes  and  bishops,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Edward 
should  be  their  king,  there  were  but  very  few  dissentient  voices;  and  the  earl 
carefully  marked  the  weak  minority,  who  seem  all  to  have  been  Saxons,  and 
drove  them  into  exile  shortly  after.  It  is  pretty  generally  stated  that  his 
relation,  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  afterwards  the  Conqueror,  materially 
aided  Edward  by  his  influence,  having  firmly  announced  to  the  Saxons  that 
if  they  failed  in  their  duty  to  the  sons  of  Emma  they  should  feel  the  weight 
of  his  vengeance ;  but  we  more  than  doubt  the  authenticitv  of  this  fact,  from 
the  simple  circumstances  of  Duke  William's  being  only  fifteen  years  old  at 
the  time,  and  his  states  being  in  most  lamentable  confusion  and  anarchy^ 
pressed  from  without  by  the  French  king  and  troubled  within  by  factious 
nobles,  who  all  wished  to  take  advantage  of  his  youth  and  inexpenence. 
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Edward  hated  the  man  who  was  serving  him ;  and  while  Godwin  was  placing 
him  on  the  throne,  he  could  not  detach  his  eyes  from  the  bloody  grave  to  which, 
in  his  conviction,  the  earl  had  sent  his  brother  ^Elfred.  Godwin  was  perfectly 
well  aware  of  these  feelings,  and^  like  a  practised  politician,  before  he  stirred 
in  Edward^s  cause,  and  when  the  fate  of  that  prince,  even  to  his  life  or  death, 
was  in  his  hands,  he  made  such  stipulations  as  were  best  calculated  to  secure 
him  against  their  effects*     He  obtained  an  ext-ension  of  territories,  honours, 

,  and  commands  for  himself  and  his  sons ;  a  solemn  assurance  that  the  past 

►  was  forgiven;  and,  as  a  pledge  for  future  affection  and  family  union,  he 
made  Edward  consent  to  niari-y  his  daughter.  The  fair  Eadgyth  (Edith), 
the  daughter  of  the  fortunate  earl,  became  queen  of  England;  but  the  heart 
was  not  to  be  controlled,  and  Edward  was  never  a  husband  to  her.  Yet, 
from  contemporary  accounts,  Eadgyth 
was  deserving  of  love,  and  possessed 
of  such  a  union  of  good  qualities  as 
ought  to  have  removed  the  deep-rooted 
antipathies  of  the  king  to  herself  and 
her  race.  Her  person  was  beautiful  ; 
her  manners  graceful;  her  disposition 
cheerful,  meek,  pious,  and  generous, 
without  a  taint  of  her  father's  or  broth- 
ers* pride  and  arrogance.     Her  mental 

I  accomplishments  far  surpassed  the 
atandard  of  that  age;  she  was  fond  of 
reading,  and  had  read  many  books. 

If  Edward  neglected  and  afterwards 
persecuted  his  wife,  he  behaved  in  a 
still  harsher  and  more  summary  man- 
ner to  his  mother  Emma,  who,  though 
ghe  has  few  claims  on  our  sympathy, 

'Was,  in  spite  of  all  her  faults,  entitled 

^to  some  consideration  from  him.  But 
he  could  not  forgive  past  injuries;  he 
could  not  forget  that,  while  she  lavished 
her  affections  antl  ill-gotten  treasures 
on  her  children  by  Canute,  she  had  left 
him  and  his  brother  to  languish  in 
poverty  in  Normandy,  where  they  were 
forced  to  eat  the  bitter  bread  of  other 

i  people ;  and  he  seems  never  to  have 
relieved  her  from  the  horrid  suspicion  of  having  had  part  in  Alfred's  murder. 
These  feelings  were  probably  exasperated  by  her   refusing  to  advance  him 

,  money  at  a  moment  of  need,  just  before  or  at  the  date  of  his  coronation. 

'Shortly  after  his  coronation  he  held  a  council  at  Gloucester,  whence,  accom- 
panied by  earls  Godwin,  Leofric,  and  Siward,  he  hurried  to  Winchester, 
where  Enmia  had  again  established  a  sort  of  court,  seized  her  treasures,  and 

[aU  the  cattle,  the  com,  and  the  forage  on  the  lands  which  she  possessed  as 
.  dower,  and  behaved  otherwise  t^^  her  with  great  harshness.     Some  say  she 

[was  conamitted  to  close  custody  in  the  abbey  of  Wearwell ;  but,  according  to 
the  more  generally  received  account,  she  was  permitted  to  retain  her  lands, 

^  and  to  reside  at  large  at  Winchester,  where,  it  appears,  she  died  in  1052,  the 
tenth  year  of  Edward^s  reign. 

In  the  second  year  of  Edward^s  reign  (1043)  a  faint  demonstration  to 
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re-establish  the  Scandinavian  supremacy  in  England  was  made  by  Magnus, 
king  of  Norway  and  Denmark;  but  the  Saxonj?  assembled  a  great  fleet  at 
Sandwich ;  the  Danes  in  the  land  remained  quiet ;  and,  his  last  hopes  expiring, 
Magnus  was  soon  iiidueed  to  declare  that  he  thought  it  **  right  and  moat  con- 
venient" that  he  should  let  Edward  enjoy  his  crown,  and  content  himself  with 
the  kingdoms  which  God  had  given  him. 

But,  though  undisturbed  by  foreign  invasions  or  the  internal  wars  of  a| 
competitor  for  the  crown,  Edward  was  little  more  than  a  king  in  name.  This 
abject  condition  arose  in  part,  but  certainly  not  w^holly,  from  his  easy,  pacific 
disposition;  for  he  not  unfrequently  showed  himself  capable  of  energy,  and 
fimi  and  sutlden  decisions;  and  although  superstitious  and  monk^ridden,  he 
was,  when  roused,  neither  deficient  in  talent  nor  in  moral  courage.    A  wider 


Saxon  Chapei.,  Deerhurst,  GLotfCESTERSHmB 

(Buxtt  by  £art  Odda,  early  tinieft  ol  Edward  the  CotifeaBor) 


and  deeper  spring,  that  sapped  the  royal  authority,  wag  the  enormous  power 
of  which  Godwin  and  other  earls  had  posse^ssed  themselves  before  his  accession ; 
and  this  power  he  himself  was  obliged  to  augment  before  he. could  put  his 
foot  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  throne.  When  he  had  kept  his  promises  with 
the  **  great  earl  ^'' — and  he  could  not  possibly  evade  them — what  with  the  ter- 
ritories and  commands  of  Godwin  and  of  his  six  sons,  Harold,  Sweyn^Wulfnotli, 
Tostig,  Gurth,  and  Leofwine,  the  whole  of  the  south  of  England,  from  Lincoln- 
shire to  the  end  of  Devonshire,  was  in  the  hands  of  one  family.  Nor  had 
Edward's  authority  a  better  basis  elsewhere,  for  the  whole  of  the  north  was 
unequally  divided  between  Leofric  [of  Mercia]  and  the  greater  Earl  Si  ward, 
whose  dominions  extended  from  the  Humber  to  the  Scottish  border.  These . 
earls  possessed  all  that  was  valuable  in  sovereignty  within  the  territories  they 
held.  They  appointed  their  own  judges,  received  fines,  and  levied  what 
trocjps  they  chose. 

The  chief  security  of  the  king  lay  in  the  clashing  interests  and  jealousie-s 
of  these  mighty  vassals.  As  the  king  endeared  himself  to  his  people  by 
reducing  taxation  and  removing  the  odious  Danegeld  altogether,  by  reviving 
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the  old  Saxon  laws,  and  administering  them  with  ]i]sti(*e  and  promptitude^ — 
as  he  gained  their  reverence  by  his  mild  virtue.s,  and  still  more  by  his  ascetic 
devotion,  w^hich  eventually  caused  his  canonisation^  he  might  have  been 
enabled  to  curb  the  family  of  Godwin  and  the  rest,  and  raise  his  depressed 
throne  by  means  of  the  popular  will  ami  affection ;  but  unfortunately  there 
were  circumstances  interwoven  which  neutralised  Edward's  advantages,  and 
gave  the  favourable  colour  of  nationality  and  patriotism  to  the  cause  of  Godwin 
whenever  he  choi?e  to  quarrel  with  the  king. 


GROWTH   OF   NORMAN    INFLUENCE 

It  was  perfectly  natural  thai  Etlwartl  should  have  an  affection  for  the 
Normans,  among  whom  the  best  years  of  his  life  had  been  passed  and  who 
had  given  him  f(K)d  and  shelter  when  he  wa.s  abandoned  by  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  He  was  only  thirteen  years  old  when  he  was  first  sent  into  Normandy ; 
he  was  somewhat  pa.st  forty  when  he  ascended  the  English  throne;  so  that 
for  twenty-seven  years  he  had  been  accustomed  to  foreign  manner^  and  habits, 
and  to  convey  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings  through  the  medium  of  a  foreign 
language.  He  was  accused  of  a  predilection  for  the  French  or  *^  Romance/' 
wliich  by  this  time  ha<I  superseded  their  Scandinavian  tiiatect,  and  become 
the  vernacular  language  of  the  Normans;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  he  had 
forgotten  his  Saxon,  Relying  on  Edward's  gratitude  and  friendship,  several 
Normans  came  over  with  him  when  he  wa^s  invited  to  England  by  Harthacnut ; 
this  number  was  augmented  after  his  accession  to  the  throne;  and  as  the  king 
provided  for  them  all,  or  gave  them  constant  entertainment  at  his  court, 
fresh  adventurers  continued  to  cross  the  Channel. 

It  was  chiefly  in  the  church  that  Edward  provided  for  his  foreign  favourites* 
Robert  of  Jumi^ges,  a  Norman,  and,  like  most  of  his  race,  a  personal  enemy 
to  Earl  Godwin,  was  proniotetl  to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  primate  of 
all  England ;  and  crosiers  and  abbots'  staffs  iivere  liberally  distributed  to  the 
king^s  exotic  chaplains  and  house  clerks,  who  are  said  to  have  closed  all  the 
avenues  of  access  to  his  person  and  favour  against  the  English-bom.  Those 
Saxon  nobles,  who  yet  hoped  to  prosper  at  court,  learned  to  speak  French, 
and  imitated  the  dress,  fashions,  and  manner  of  living  of  the  Nonuans.  Edward 
adopted,  in  all  documents  and  charters,  the  handwriting  of  the  Normans, 
which  he  thought  handsomer  than  that  of  the  English ;  he  introduced  the  use 
of  the  "great  seal,"  which  he  appended  to  his  parchments,  in  addition  to 
the  simple  mark  of  the  cross,  which  had  been  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings; 
and  as  his  chancellor,  secretaries  of  state,  and  legal  advisers  were  all  foreigners, 
the  English  lawyers  were  obliged  to  study  French,  and  to  employ  a  foreign 
language  in  their  deeds  and  papers.  The  study  of  the  French  language,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  Saxon,  l>ecame  very  general;  and  the  rich,  the  young,  and 
the  gay  of  both  sexes  were  not  satisfied  unless  their  tunicas,  their  ckaussSs^  their 
streamers,  and  mufflers  were  cut  after  the  latest  Norman  pattern.  Not 
one  of  these  things  wa.s  trifling  in  its  influence — united,  their  effect  must  have 
been  most  important  wn  a  prelude  to  the  great  drama  of  the  Norman  conquest. 

All  this,  howeverj  was  distasteful  to  the  great  body  of  the  Saxon  people, 
and  highly  irritating  to  Earl  Godwin,  who  is  said  to  have  exacted  an  express 
and  solemn  promise  from  the  king  not  to  inundate  the  land  with  Normans, 
ete  he  consented  to  raise  him  to  the  throne.  The  earl  could  scarcely  take 
up  a  more  popular  ground ;  and  he  made  his  more  private  wTongs — the  king's 
treatment  of  his  daughter,  and  disinclination  to  the  society  of  himself  and 
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his  sons — ^all  close  and  revolve  round  this  centre.  Even  personally  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  people  went  with  him.  "  Is  it  astonishing,"  they  said,  "  that  the 
author  and  supporter  of  Edward's  reign  should  be  wroth  to  see  new  men,  of  a 
foreign  nation,  preferred  to  himself?" 

But  in  1051  an  event  occurred  which  exasperated  the  whole  nation  against 
the  Nonnans,  and  gave  Godwin  the  opportunity  of  recovering  all  his  reputation 
and  influence  with  the  Saxon  people.  Among  the  many  foreigners  that  came 
over  to  visit  the  king  was  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne,  who  had  married 
the  lady  Goda,  a  daughter  of  iEthelred,  and  sister  to  Edward.  This  loving 
brother-in-law,  with  rather  a  numerous  retinue  of  warriors  and  men-at-arms, 
was  hospitably  entertained  at  the  court  of  Edward,  where  he  saw  Frenchmen, 
and  Normans,  and  everything  that  was  French  and  foreign  so  completely 
in  the  ascendant  that  he  was  led  to  despise  the  Saxons  as  a  people  already 
conquered.  On  his  return  homewards  Eustace  slept  one  night  at  Canterbury. 
The  next  morning  he  continued  his  route  for  Dover,  and  when  he  was  withm 
a  mile  of  that  town  he  ordered  a  halt,  left  his  travelling  palfrey,  and  mounted 
his  war-horse,  which  a  page  led  in  his  right  hand.  He  also  put  on  his  coat  of 
mail;  all  his  people  did  the  same;  and  in  this  warlike  harness  they  entered 
Dover.  The  foreigners  marched  insolently  through  the  town,  choosing  the 
best  houses  in  which  to  pass  the  night,  and  taking  free  quarters  on  the  citizens 
without  asking  permission,  which  was  contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  Saxons.  One  of  the  townsmen  boldly  repelled  from  his  threshold  a 
retainer  who  pretended  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  his  house.  The  stranger 
drew  his  sword  and  wounded  the  Englishman;  the  Englishman  armed  in 
haste,  and  he,  or  one  of  his  house,  slew  the  Frenchman.  At  this  intelligence, 
Coimt  Eustace  and  all  his  troop  mounted  on  horseback,  and,  surrounding  the 
house  of  the  Englishman,  some  of  them  forced  their  way  in,  and  murdered 
him  on  his  own  hearth-stone.  This  done,  they  galloped  through  the  streets 
with  their  naked  swords  in  their  hands,  striking  men  and  women,  and  crushing 
several  children  under  their  horses'  hoofs. 

This  outrage  roused  the  spirit  of  the  burghers,  who  armed  themselves  with 
such  weapons  as  they  had  and  met  the  mailed  warriors  in  a  mass.  After  a 
fierce  conflict,  in  which  nineteen  of  the  foreigners  were  slain  and  many  more 
wounded,  Eustace,  with  the  rest,  being  unable  to  reach  the  port  and  embark, 
retreated  out  of  Dover,  and  then  galloped  with  loose  rein  towards  Gloucester, 
to  lay  his  complaints  before  the  king.  Edward,  who  was,  as  usual,  surrounded 
by  his  Norman  favourites,  gave  his  peace  to  Eustace  and  his  companions; 
and  believing,  on  the  simple  assertion  of  his  brother-in-law,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Dover  were  in  the  wrong  and  had  begun  the  affray,  he  sent  immedi- 
ately to  Earl  Godwin,  in  whose  government  the  city  lay.  "  Set  out  forthwith," 
said  the  king's  order ;  "  go  and  chastise  with  a  military  execution  those  who 
attack  my  relations  with  the  sword,  and  trouble  the  peace  of  the  country." 
"It  ill  becomes  you,"  replied  Godwin,  "to  condemn,  without  a  hearing,  the 
men  whom  it  is  your  duty  to  protect."  The  circumstances  of  the  fight  at 
Dover  were  now  known  all  over  the  country ;  the  assault  evidently  had  begun 
by  a  Frenchman's  daring  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  an  Englishman's  house, 
and,  right  or  wrong,  the  Saxon  people  would  naturally  espouse  the  cause  of 
their  countrymen.  Instead,  therefore,  of  chastising  the  burghers,  the  earl 
sided  with  them.  Before  proceeding  to  extremities,  Godwin  proposed  that 
the  magistrates  of  Dover  should  be  cited  in  a  legal  manner  to  appear  before 
the  king  and  the  royal  judges,  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct.  Edward 
would  not  listen  to  this  just  and  reasonable  proposition,  but  summoned  God- 
win to  appear  before  his  court  at  Gloucester ;  and,  on  hb  hesitating  to  put 
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himself  in  so  much  jeopardy,  threatened  him  and  his  family  with  banishment 
and  eonfLscation.  Then  the  great  earl  anned ;  and  tliough  some  of  the  chron- 
iclers aissert  it  wcus  only  to  redress  the  popular  grievance«^  and  to  make  an 
appeal  t«  the  English  against  the  eourtiers  from  beyond  sea,  and  that  nothing 
was  farther  from  his  thoughts  than  to  offer  insylt  or  violence  to  the  king  of 
bis  own  creation,  we  are  far  from  being  convinced  of  the  entire  purity  of  his 
motives  or  the  moderation  of  his  objects* 


REVOLT   AND   FALL   OF  GODWIN 


Godwin,  who  ruled  the  country  south  of  the  Thames,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  gathered  his  forces  together,  and  was  joined  by  a  large  body  of  the 
people,  who  voluntarily  took  up  anns.  Harold,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  collected 
many  men  all  along  the  eastern  coast  between  the  Thames  and  the  Wash; 
and  Sweyn,  his  second  son,  arrayed  his  soldiers,  and  fonned  a  patriotic  asso- 
ciation among  the  Saxons  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn  and  along 
the  frontiers  of  Wales.  These  three  columns  soon  concentrated  near  Glouces- 
ter, then  the  royal  residence ;  and,  with  means  adequate  to  enforce  his  wish, 
Godwin  demancled  that  the  Ck>unt  Eustace,  his  companions,  and  many  other 
Normans  and  Frenchmen,  should  be  given  up  to  the  justice  of  the  nation, 
Edward,  knowing  he  wils  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  his  irritated  father-in-law, 
was  still  finn.  To  gain  time  he  opened  a  negotiation;  and  so  nuicli  was  he 
still  ejst^eemed  by  the  people  that  Godwin  was  obliged  to  save  appearances, 
and  to  grant  him  that  delay  which,  for  a  while,  wholly  overcast  the  earl's 
fortunes.  Edward  had  secured  the  good-will  of  Godwin's  great  rivals — 
Siward,  earl  of  Northumbria,  and  Leofric,  earl  of  Mercia :  to  these  chiefs  he 
now  applied  for  protection. 

When  these  forces  united  and  marched  to  the  king's  rescue,  they  were 
equal  or  superior  in  number  to  those  of  Ciodwin,  who  had  thus  lost  his  moment. 
The  people,  however,  had  improved  in  wisdom  ;  and,  on  the  two  amdes  coming 
in  front  of  each  other,  it  was  presently  seen,  by  their  respective  leaders,  that 
old  animosities  had  in  a  great  measure  dietl  away^that  the  Anglo-Danes 
from  the  north  were  by  no  means  anxious  to  engage  tlieir  brethren  of  the 
south  for  the  cause  of  Normans,  men  eciually  alien  to  them  both,  and  that  the 
.&ixons  of  the  south  were  averse  to  shedding  the  blood  of  the  Anglo-Danes  of 
^the  north.  An  armistice  was  concluded  between  the  king  and  Godwin,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  refer  all  differences  to  an  assembly  to  be  held  at  London  in 
the  following  autumn.  Hostages  and  oaths  were  exchanged— both  king  and 
earl  swearing  "God's  peace  and  full  friendship''  for  one  another.  Edward 
employed  the  interval  t>etween  the  annistice  and  the  meeting  of  the  witen- 
agemot  in  publishing  a  ban  for  the  lev^'ing  of  a  royal  army  all  over  the  king- 
dom, in  engjiging  troops,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  in  strengthening 
himself  by  all  the  means  he  could  command.  In  the  same  time  the  forces  of 
Harold,  which  consisted  in  chief  part  of  burghers  and  yeomen,  who  had  anned 
under  the  first  excitement  of  a  popular  quarrel,  and  who  had  neither  pay  nor 
quarters  in  the  field,  dwindled  rapidly  away.  According  to  the  Saxon  Chron- 
icle,^ the  king's  army,  which  was  cantoned  within  and  about  London,  soon 
became  the  most  numerous  that  had  been  seen  in  this  reign.  Tlie  chief  and 
many  of  the  subordinate  conmiands  in  it  were  given  to  Norman  favourites, 
who  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  Earl  Godwin.  At  the  appointed  time  the  earl 
and  his  sons  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  witenagemot,  without  any 
military  escort  whatsoever. 
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Godwin,  who  before  now  had  frequently  both  suffered  and  practised  treach- 
ery, refused  to  attend  the  assembly  unless  proper  securities  were  given  that  he 
and  his  s€>ns  should  go  thither  and  depart  thence  in  safety.  This  reasonable  de- 
mand was  repeated,  and  twice  refused ;  and  then  Edward  and  the  great  council 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  banishment,  decreeing  that  the  earl  and  all  his  family 
should  quit  the  land  forever  within  five  days.  Tliere  was  no  appeal;  and 
Godwin  and  his  sons,  who,  it  appears,  hatl  marched  to  Southwark,  on  finding 
that  even  the  small  force  they  had  brought  with  them  was  thinned  by  hourly 
desertion,  fled  by  night  for  their  lives.  The  sudden 
fall  of  this  great  family  confounded  and  stupefied  the 
popular  mind.  **  Wonderful  would  it  have  been 
thought/^  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,^  "if  anyone  had 
said  before  that  matters  would  come  to  such  a  pass/* 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  five  days^  grace  a  troop  of 
horsemen  was  sent  to  pursue  and  seize  the  earl  and 
his  family;  but  these  soldiers  were  wholly  or  chiefly 
SaxonSp  and  either  could  not  or  would  not  overtake 
them.  Godwin,  with  his  wife  and  his  three  sons, 
Sweyn,  Tostig,  and  Gurth,  embarked  on  the  east  coast, 
and  saileil  to  Flanders,  where  he  was  well  received  by 
Earl  Baldwin ;  Harold  and  his  brother  Leofwine  crossed 
the  sea  to  Ireland.  Their  broad  lands  and  houses,  with 
everything  utx>ri  them  and  witliin  them,  were  confis- 
cated; their  govermnents  and  honour^!  distributed,  in 
part  among  foreigners ;  and  scarcely  a  trace  was  left  in 
the  country  of  the  warlike  earl  or  his  bold  sons.  But 
a  fair  daughter  of  that  house  remained;  Eadgyth 
was  still  queen  of  England,  and  on  her  Edward  deter- 
mined to  pour  out  the  last  vial  of  his  wrath,  and  com- 
plete his  vengeance  on  the  obnoxious  race  that  had 
given  hhn  the  throne.  He  seized  her  dower,  he  took 
from  her  her  jewels  and  her  money,  "even  to  the  uttermost  farthing," 
and  allowing  her  only  the  attendance  of  one  maiden,  he  closely  confined  his 
virgin  wife  in  the  monastery  of  Wearwell,  of  which  one  of  his  sisters  wtts  lady 
abbess ;  and  in  this  cheerless  captivity  she,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  old 
chroniclers, "'  in  tears  and  prayers  expected  the  day  of  her  release  and  comfort.*' 
Delivered  from  the  awe  and  timidity  he  had  always  felt  in  Earl  Godwin's 
presence,  the  king  now  put  no  restraint  on  his  affection  for  the  Normans,  who 
flocked  over  in  greater  shoals  than  ever  to  make  their  fortunes  in  England. 
A  few  montlis  after  Godwin's  exile  he  expressed  liis  anxious  desire  to  have 
William,  duke  of  Normandy,  for  his  guest;  and  that  ambitious  and  most 
crafty  prince,  who  already  began  to  entertain  projects  on  England,  readily 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  came  over  with  a  numerous  retinue,  in  the  fixed 
purpose  of  turning  the  visit  to  the  best  account  by  personally  informing  him- 
self of  the  strength  and  condition  of  the  countr>%  and  by  influencing  the  coun- 
cils of  the  king,  who  had  no  children  to  succeed  him,  and  was  said  to  be  labour- 
ing under  a  vow  of  perjx^tual  chastity,  even  as  if  he  had  been  a  cloistered 
monk> 

ROLLO 

Among  the  most  formidable  of  the  sea-kings  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 

Stury  wiis  Rollo,  who,  from  his  activity,  had  acquired  the  surname  of  the 
iger.    The  north  of  France  was  the  theatre  of  his  exploits;  and  the  mari- 
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time  provinces  which  had  already  been  ravaged  by  Hasting  were  laid  desolate 
by  the  repeated  invasions  of  this  restless  barbarian,^  He  tracked  the  course 
of  his  ruthless  precursors.  He  defeated  the  French  annies,  Ijesieged  Paris 
for  four  years,  took  Bayeux  and  Evreux,  and  attacked  Paris  again. 

At  length,  all  hope  of  expelling  him  by  force  having  expired,  it  was  sug- 
gested by  the  counsellors  of  Charles  the  Simple  to  propose  to  him  the  cession 
of  a  coimtry  for  himself  and  his  companions,  in  full  property  and  sovereignty, 
yielding  only  feudal  homage  to  the  crown  of  France.  Rollo,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, with  the  consent  of  the  chieftains,  acquiesced  in  the  proposition;  ancf 
that  extensive  district  from  the  Epte  to  the  sea,  which  was  afterwards 
called  Normandy,  was  ceded  to  his  power,  with  the  title  of  Duke  and  the 
hand  of  the  fair  Gisela,  the  French  king^s  daughter.  The  pacification  arranged, 
the  ceremony  of  the  homage  only  remained.  It  was  necessarj^  to  kneel,  and 
kiss  the  king's  foot;  and  this  the  proud  pagan  disdained.  The  prelate  who 
attended  the  king  declared  that  a  gift  so  magnificent  deserved  his  compliance. 
"  I  will  never/'  exclaimed  Rollo,  **  bend  my  knees  to  the  knees  of  any  man^ 
nor  kiss  any  man  s  foot."  Unfortunately,  this  was  the  ancient  mode  of  feudal 
homage,  and  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  The  Frankish  nobles  solicited 
him  in  vain.  At  last,  as  a  substitute,  he  ordered  one  of  his  knights  to  do  the 
ceremony  for  him.  The  knight,  revolting,  like  his  master,  at  the  degra^Ja- 
lion,  murnmred,  and  obeyed;  but,  instead  of  kneeling,  he  seized  the  royal 
foot^  standing  upright,  and,  carr>'ing  it  suddenly  to  his  mouth,  threw  the  king 
on  the  floor — a  contunrelious  indignity,  which,  on  such  an  occasion,  a  haughty 
savage  only  could  have  offered,  and  only  a  defeated  prince  have  endured." 

Rollo  left  his  dominions  to  his  ptisterity,  a  race  of  able  and  fortunate 
princes.  The  necessity  of  cultivating  a  desert  introduced  habits  of  industry 
and  subordination  among  the  colonists.  Their  numbers  were  repeatedly  mul- 
tiplied by  the  accession  of  new  adventurers ;  and  that  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
contempt  of  danger  which  had  distinguished  their  fathers  in  the  pursuit  of 
plunder  soon  enabled  them  to  reach  and  even  to  outstrip  their  neighbours  in  the 
career  of  civilisation.  Within  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the 
baptism  of  Rollo,  the  Nonnans  were  ranked  among  the  most  polished  as  well 
as  the  most  warlike  nations  of  Europe.  ^^ 


WILLIAM   OF   NORMANDY 

William  was  the  natural  son  of  Robert  11,  duke  of  Normandy^the  fifth 
in  succession  from  Rollo,  and  the  son  of  Duke  Richard  11.  Richard  11  was 
a  brother  to  Queen  Emma,  who  was  the  mother  by  .^blielred  of  King  Edward 
and  of  the  murdered  .ii^lfred,  as  also  by  her  st*eond  husband,  Canute  the 
Great,  of  the  preceding  king,  Harthacnut,  On  the  mother*s  side  William's 
descent  w^as  sufficiently  obscure.  One  day,  as  the  Duke  Robert  was  return- 
ing from  the  chase,  he  met  a  fair  girl,  who,  with  companions  of  her  own  age, 
was  washing  clothes  in  a  brook.  Struck  by  her  surpassing  beauty,  he  sent 
one  of  his  discreetest  knights  to  make  proposals  to  her  family.  Such  a  mode 
of  proceeding  is  startling  enough  in  cur  days,  but  in  that  age  of  barbarism 
and  the  license  of  power  the  wonder  is  he  did  not  Berne  the  lowly  maiden  by 
force,  without  treaty  or  negotiation.  The  father  of  the  maiden,  who  was  a 
currier  or  tanner,  of  the  town  of  Falaise,  at  first  received  the  proposals  of 
Robert's  love-ambassador  with  indignation ;  but  on  second  thought  he  went 
to  consult  one  of  his  brothers,  a  hermit  in  a  neighbouring  forest ;  and  this  relig- 
ious man  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  one  ought,  in  all  things,  to  conform  to 
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the  will  of  the  powerful  man.  The  name  of  the  maid  of  Falaise  was  Arlete, 
Harlotta,  or  Herleva — ^for  she  is  indiscriminatelv  called  by  these  different 
appellations,  which  all  seem  to  come  from  the  old  Norman  or  Danish  com- 
pound, Her-leve,  "the  much-loved."  And  the  duke  continued  to  love  her 
dearly ;  and  he  brought  up  the  boy  William,  he  had  by  her,  with  as  much  care 
and  honour  as  if  he  had  been  the  son  of  a  lawful  spouse. 

When  William  was  only  seven  years  old,  his  father,  Duke  Robert,  resolved 
to  go  to  Jerusalem  as  a  pilgrim,  to  obtain  the  remission  of  his  sins.  The  Nor- 
man chiefs,  anxious  to  retain  him  among  them,  represented  that  it  would  be 
a  bad  thing  for  them  to  be  left  without  a  head.  The  native  chroniclers  put 
the  following  naive  reply  into  the  mouth  of  Duke  Robert:  "By  my  faith, 
sirs,  I  will  not  leave  you  without  a  seigneur.  I  have  a  little  bastard,  who 
will  grow  big,  if  it  please  God!  Choose  him  from  this  moment,  and,  before 
you  all,  I  wUl  put  him  in  possession  of  this  duchy  as  my  successor.''  The 
Normans  did  what  Duke  Robert  proposed,  "because,"  says  the  chronicle,  "it 
suited  them  so  to  do."  According  to  the  feudal  practice  they  one  by  one 
placed  their  hands  within  his  hands,  and  swore  fidelity  to  the  child.  Robert 
nad  a  presentiment  that  he  would  not  return ;  and  he  never  did :  he  died  about 
a  year  after  (1034),  on  his  road  home.  He  had  scarcely  donned  his  pilgrim's 
weeds  and  departed  from  Normandy  when  several  relations  of  the  old  duke 
protested  agamst  the  election  of  William,  alleging  that  a  bastard  was  not 
worthy  of  commanding  the  children  of  the  Scandinavians.  A  civil  war  en- 
sued, m  which  the  party  of  William  was  decidedly  victorious. 

As  the  boy  advanced  in  years  he  showed  an  indomitable  spirit  and  a  won- 
derful aptitude  in  learning  those  knightly  and  warlike  exercises  which  then 
constituted  the  principal  part  of  education.  This  endeared  him  to  his  parti- 
sans; and  the  important  day  on  which  he  first  put  on  armour,  and  mounted 
his  battle-steed  without  the  aid  of  stirrup,  was  held  as  a  festal  day  in  Nor- 
mandy. Occasions  were  not  wanting  for  the  practice  of  war  and  battles, 
but  were,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  presented  both  by  his  own  turbulent 
subjects  and  his  ambitious  neighbours.  From  his  tender  youth  upwards,  Wil- 
liam was  habituated  to  warfare  and  bloodshed,  and  to  the  exercise  of  policy 
and  craft,  by  which  he  often  succeeded  when  force  and  arms  failed.  His  dis- 
position was  revengeful  and  pitiless  in  the  extreme.  At  an  after  period  of 
life,  when  he  had  imposed  respect  or  dread  upon  the  world,  he  scorned  the 
distinctions  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  birth,  and  more  than  once 
bravingly  put  "We,  William  the  Bastard,"  to  his  charters  and  declarations; 
but  at  the  commencement  of  his  career  he  was  exceedingly  susceptible  and 
sore  on  this  point,  and  often  took  sanguinary  vengeance  on  those  who  scoffed 
at  the  stain  of  his  birth. 

The  fame  of  William's  doings  had  long  preceded  him  to  England,  where 
they  created  very  different  emotions,  according  to  men's  dispositions  and 
interests.  But  when  he  himself  arrived  in  England,  with  a  numerous  and 
splendid  train,  it  is  said  that  the  duke  of  Normandy  might  have  doubted, 
from  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  whether  he  had  quitted  his  own  country. 
Normans  commanded  the  Saxon  fleet  he  met  at  Dover,  Normans  garrisoned 
the  castle  and  a  fortress  on  a  hill  at  Canterbury ;  and  as  he  advanced  on  the 
journey  Norman  knights,  bishops,  abbots,  and  burghers  met  him  at  every 
relay  to  bid  him  welcome.  At  the  court  of  Edward,  in  the  midst  of  Norman 
clerks,  priests,  and  nobles,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  their  "  natural  lord,"  he 
was  more  a  king  than  the  king  himself;  and  every  day  he  spent  in  England 
must  have  conveyed  additional  conviction  of  the  extent  of  Norman  influence, 
and  of  the  weakness  and  disorganisation  of  the  country. 
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It  is  recorded  by  the  old  writers  that  King  Edward  gave  a  most  affectionate 
welcome  to  his  good  cousin  Duke  William,  that  he  lived  lovingly  with  him 
while  he  was  here,  and  that  at  his  departure  he  gave  him  a  most  royal  gift 
of  armSf  horses,  hounds,  and  hawks.  But  what  passed  in  the  private  and 
confidential  intercourse  of  the  tw^o  princes  these  writers  knew^  not,  and  at^ 
tempted  not  to  divine ;  and  the  only  evident  fact  is  that,  after  William*8  visit, 
the  Normans  in  England  carried  their  assumption  of  superiority  still  higher 
than  before. 


THE   RETURN   OF  GODWIN 


But  preparations  were  in  progress  for  the  interrupting  of  this  domination. 
Ever  since  his  flight  into  Flanders,  Godwin  had  been  actively  engaged  in  de- 
vising means  for  his  trimiiphant  return,  and  in  corresponding  with  and  keep-. 
iBg  up  the  spirits  of  the  Saxon  party  at  home.  In  the  following  summer  {1052)  ' 
the  great  earl  got  together  a  nimiber  of  ships,  and,  eluding  the  vigilance  of 
the  royal  fleet,  he  fell  upon  the  southern  coast,  wdiere  many  Saxons  gave  him 
a  hearty  welcome.  He  had  previously  won  over  the  Saxon  garrison  and  the 
mariners  of  Hastings,  antl  he  now  sent  secret  emissaries  all  over  the  country, 
at  whose  representations  hosts  of  people  took  up  arms,  binding  themselves 
by  oath  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled  chief,  and  '^  promising,  all  with  one  voice," 
says  Roger  of  Hoveden/  *'to  live  or  die  with  Godwin/' 

Sailing  along  the  Sussex  coast  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  was  met  there  by  his 
sons  Harold  and  Leofwine,  who  had  brought  over  a  considerable  force  in  men 
and  ships  from  Ireland.  From  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  Saxon  chiefs  sailed  to 
Sandwich,  where  they  landed  part  of  their  forces  without  opposition,  and 
I  then,  with  the  rest,  boldly  doubled  the  North  Foreland,  and  sailed  up  the 
Thames  towards  London.  As  they  advanced,  the  popularity  of  their  cause 
was  manifestly  displayed;  the  Saxon  and  Anglo-Danish  troops  of  the  king, 
and  all  the  royal  ships  they  met,  w^ent  over  to  them ;  the  burghers  and  peasants 
hastened  to  supply  them  with  provisions,  and  to  join  the  cr>^  against  the  Nor- 
mans. In  this  easy  and  triumphant  manner  did  the  exiles  reach  the  suburb 
of  Southwark,  where  th<*y  anctiored,  and  landed  without  being  obliged  to  draw 
a  sw^ord  or  bend  a  single  bow^  Their  presence  threw  everything  into  confu- 
sion; and  the  court  party  soon  saw  that  the  citizens  of  London  w^ere  as  w^ell 
affected  to  Godwin  as  the  rest  of  the  people  had  shown  themselves.  Ttie 
earl  sent  a  resi>ectful  message  to  the  king,  requesting  for  himself  and  family 
the  revision  of  the  irregular  sentence  of  exile,  the  restoration  of  their  former 
territories,  honours,  ami  employments ;  promising,  on  these  conditions,  a  duti- 
ful and  entire  submission. 

Though  he  must  have  known  the  critical  state  of  his  affairs,  Edward  was 
firm  or  obstinate,  and  sternly  refused  the  conditions,  Godwin  despatched 
other  messengers,  but  they  returned  with  an  equally  positive  refusal,  and 
then  the  old  earl  hud  the  greatest  difficulty  in  restraining  his  irritated  parti- 
sans. But  the  game  was  in  his  hand,  and  his  moderation  and  aversion  to 
the  spilling  of  kindred  blood  greatly  strengthened  his  party.  On  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  river  a  royal  fleet  of  fifty  sail  w^as  moored,  and  a  considerable  amiy 
was  drawn  up  on  the  bank  ;  but  it  was  soon  found  there  w^as  no  relying  either 
00  the  mariners  or  the  soldiers,  who,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  won  over  to  the 
cause  of  Godwin,  were  averse  to  civil  w^ar.  Still,  while  most  of  his  party  were 
trembling  around  him,  and  not  a  few  seeking  safety  in  flight  or  concealment, 
the  king  remained  inflexible.    The  Ixildest  of  his  Nonnan  favourites,  who 
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foresaw  that  peace  between  the  Saxons  would  be  their  ruin,  ventured  to  press 
bim  to  give  tne  signal  for  attack ;  but  the  now  openly  expressed  sentiments 
of  the  royal  troops,  and  the  arguments  of  the  priest  Stigand  and  many  of  the 
Saxon  nobles,  finally  induced  Edward  to  yield,  and  give  his  reluctant  con- 
sent to  the  opening  of  negotiations  with  his  detested  father-in-law.  The  for- 
eign favourites  fled  in  all  directions,  some  taking  refuge  in  the  castles  or  fort- 
resses commanded  by  their  countrymen,  and  others  m&king  for  the  shores  of 
the  British  Channel,  where  they  lay  concealed  until  favourable  opportunities 
offered  for  passing  over  to  the  Continent. 

In  the  mean  time  the  witenagemot  was  summoned,  and  when  Godwin,  in 
plenitude  of  might,  appeared  before  it,  after  having  visited  the  humbled  king, 
the  "earls"  and  " all  the  best  men  of  the  land"  agreed  in  the  proposition  that 
the  Normans  were  guilty  of  the  late  dissensions,  and  Godwin  and  his  sons  inno- 
cent of  the  crimes  of  which  they  had  been  accused.  With  the  exception  of 
four  or  five  obscure  men,  a  sentence  of  outlawry  was  hurled  against  all  the 
Normans  and  French ;  and,  after  he  had  given  hostages  to  Edward,  Godwin 
and  his  sons,  with  the  exception  only  of  Sweyn,  received  full  restitution;  and, 
as  a  completion  of  his  triumph,  his  daughter  Eadgyth  was  removed  from  her 
monastic  prison  to  court,  and  restored  to  all  her  honours  as  queen.  The  hos- 
tages granted  were  Wulfnoth,  the  youngest  son,  and  Hakon,  a  grandson  of 
G^win.  Edward  had  no  sooner  got  them  into  his  hands  than,  for  safer  cus- 
tody, he  sent  them  over  to  his  cousin,  William  of  Normandy,  and  from  this 
circumstance  there  arose  a  curious  episode,  or  under-act,  in  the  treacherous 
and  sanguinary  drama.  The  exclusion  of  Swejm  from  pardon,  and  a  nomi- 
nal restoration  to  the  king's  friendship,  did  not  arise  from  the  active  part  he 
had  taken  in  the  Norman  quarrel,  but  was  based  on  his  old  crimes,  and  more 
particularly  the  treacherous  murder  of  his  cousin  Beom. 

Godwin  did  not  long  survive  the  re-establishment  of  Saxon  supremacy, 
and  his  complete  victory  over  the  king.  According  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon,* 
and  other  chroniclers,  a  very  short  time  after  their  feigned  reconciliation,  as 
Godwin  sat  at  table  with  the  king  at  Windsor,  Edward  again  reproached  the 
earl  with  his  brother  iElfred's  murder.  "O  king!"  Godwin  is  made  to  say, 
'*  whence  comes  it  that,  at  the  least  remembrance  of  your  brother,  you  show 
me  a  bad  countenance  ?  If  I  have  contributed,  even  indirectly,  to  his  cruel 
fate,  may  the  God  of  heaven  cause  this  morsel  of  bread  to  choke  me!"  He 
put  the  bread  to  his  mouth,  and,  according  to  this  story,  was  choked,  and 
died  instantly.  But  it  appears,  from  better  authority,  that  Godwin's  death 
was  by  no  means  so  sudden  and  dramatic ;  that  though  he  fell  speechless  from 
the  king's  table  on  Easter  Monday,  most  probably  from  apoplexy,  he  was 
taken  up  and  carried  into  an  inner  chamber  by  his  two  sons,  Tostig  and  Gurth, 
and  did  not  die  till  the  following  Thursday. 

Harold,  the  eldest,  the  handsomest,  the  most  accomplished,  and  in  every 
respect  the  best  of  all  the  sons  of  Godwin,  succeeded  to  his  father's  territories 
and  command,  and  to  even  more  than  Godwin's  authority  in  the  nation ;  for, 
while  the  people  equally  considered  him  as  the  great  champion  of  the  Saxon 
cause,  he  was  far  less  obnoxious  than  his  father  to  the  king;  and  whereas 
his  father's  iron  frame  was  sinking  under  the  weight  of  years,  he  was  in  the 

Erime  and  vigour  of  life.  The  spirit  of  Edward,  moreover,  was  subdued 
y  misfortune,  the  fast-coming  infirmities  of  age,  and  a  still  increasing 
devotion,  that  taught  him  all  worldly  dominion  was  a  bauble  not  worth  con- 
tending for.  He  was  also  conciliated  by  the  permission  to  retain  some  of 
his  foreign  bishops,  abbots,  and  clerks,  and  to  recall  a  few  other  favourites 
from  Normandy. 
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HAROLD,  THE  REAL  RULER  OF  ENGLAND 

The  extent  of  Harold  s  power  was  soon  made  niaaife^t.  On  succeeding 
to  Godwin's  earldom,  he  had  vacated  his  own  command  of  East  Anglia^  which 
was  bestowed  on  ^ifgar(Algar),  the  son  of  Earl  Lcofric,  the  hereditary  enemy 
of  the  house  of  Godwin,  who  had  held  it  during  Harold's  disgrace  and  exile. 
As  soon  as  he  felt  confident  of  his  strength,  Harold  caused  iElfgar  to  be  ex- 
pelled his  govermnent  and  banished  the  land,  upon  an  accusation  of  treason; 
and,  however  unjust  the  sentence  may  have  been^  it  appears  to  have  been 
passed  with  the  sanction  and  concurrence  of  the  witenageniot.  iElfgar,  who 
liad  married  a  Welsh  princess,  the  daughter  of  King  Gruffydd,  fled  into  Wales, 
whence,  relying  on  the  fx)wer  and  influence  possessed  by  his  father,  the  earl 
Leofric,  and  by  his  other  family  connections  and  allies,  he  shortly  after  issued 
with  a  considerable  force,  and  fell  ujx)n  the  county  and  city  of  Hereford. 

Harold  soon  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action ;  and  advancing  from  Glouces- 
ter with  a  well-appointed  anny  defeated  ^Ifgar,  and  followed  htm  in  his  re- 
treat through  the  mountain  defiles  and  across  the  moors  and  morasses  of 
Wales,  iElfgar,  however,  still  showed  himself  so  powerful  that  Harold  was 
obliged  to  treat  with  him.  By  these  negotiations  he  was  restored  to  his 
former  possessions  and  honours;  and  when,  very  shortly  after,  his  father  Leo- 
fric died,  iElfgar  was  allowed  to  take  possession  of  his  vast  earldoms.  The 
king  seems  to  have  wished  that  /Elf gar  should  have  been  a  counterpoise  to 
Harold,  as  Leofric  had  once  been  to  Godwin;  but,  both  in  council  and  camp, 
Harold  carried  everything  before  him,  and  his  jealousy  being  again  excited, 
he  again  drove  ^^Ifgar  into  banishment.  ^Elfgar,  indeed,  was  no  mean  rival. 
Both  in  boldness  of  character  and  in  the  nature  of  his  adventures  he  bore  some 
resemblance  to  Harold.  This  time  he  fled  into  Ireland,  whence  he  soon  re- 
turned with  a  small  Heet  and  an  army,  chiefly  raised  among  the  Northmen 
who  had  settled  on  the  Irisli  coasts.  Witli  this  force,  and  tjie  assistance  of 
the  Welsh  under  his  father-in-law%  King  Gruffydd,  he  recovered  his  earldoms 
by  force  of  arms,  and  held  them  in  defiance  of  the  decrees  of  the  king,  who, 
whatever  were  his  secret  wishes,  was  obliged  optuily  to  denounce  these  pro- 
ceedings as  illegal  and  treasonalile.  After  enjoying  this  triumph  little  more 
than  a  year,  j^lfgar  died  (1059), and  left  two  sons,  Morcar  (Morkere)  and  Edwin 
(Eadwine),  who  divided  between  them  part  of  bis  territories  and  commands. 

While  these  events  w^ere  in  progress,  other  circumstances  had  occurred  in 
the  north  of  England  w^hich  materially  augmented  the  power  of  Harold. 
Siward,  the  great  earl  of  Northumbria,  another  of  Godwin's  most  fonnidable 
rivals,  had  died,  after  an  expedition  into  Scotland,  and  as  his  elder  son  Osbem 
bad  been  slain,  and  his  younger  son  Waltheof  wiis  too  young  to  succeed  to 
his  father^s  government,  the  extensive  northern  earldom  was  given  to  Tostig, 
the  brother  of  Harold.  Siward  had  proceeded  to  Scotland  to  assist  in  seating 
his  relation,  Prince  Malcolm,  the  son  of  the  late  King  Duncan,  upon  the  throne 
of  that  country,  which  hail  h^en  usurped  by  Duncan's  murderer,  Macl>eth.  It 
was  in  this  enterprise,  and  before  it  was  crowned  with  final  success,  that,  as 
has  just  been  mentioned,  Osljern,  the  pride  of  his  father's  heart,  was  slain. 
He  appears  to  have  fallen  in  the  first  battle  fought  with  Macbeth  (1054),  near 
the  hill  of  Dunsinane, 

Siw^ard,  who  was  a  Dane,  either  by  birth  or  near  descent,  was  niucli  beloved 
by  the  Northumbrians,  who  were  themselves  chiefly  of  Danish  extraction. 
They  called  him  Siward  the  Strong;  and  many  years  after  his  death  they 
showed,  with  pride,  a  rock  of  scjlid  granite  which  they  pretended  he  had  split 
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in  two  with  a  single  blow  of  his  battle-axe.  To  his  successor,  Tostig,  the 
brother  of  Harold,  they  showed  a  strong  dislike  from  the  first,  and  this  aversion 
was  subsequently  increased  by  acts  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  new  earl. 
In  another  direction  the  popularity  of  Harold  was  increased  by  a  most  suc- 
cessful campaign  against  the  Welsh,  who  had  inflamed  the  hatred  of  the  Saxon 
people  by  their  recent  forays  and  cruel  murders.  Their  great  leader.  King 
GniBydd,  had  been  weakened  by  the  death  of  Earl  iElfgar,  in  1059 ;  and  after 
some  minor  operations  Harold  was  commissioned,  in  1063,  to  carry  extreme 
measures  into  efifect  against  the  ever-turbulent  Welsh. 

The  great  earl  displayed  his  usual  ability,  bravery,  and  activity ;  and  by 
skilfully  combined  movements,  in  which  his  brother  Tostig  and  the  Northum- 
brians acted  in  concert  with  him — by  employing  the  fleet  along  the  coast,  by 
accoutring  his  troops  with  light  helmets,  targets,  and  breast-pieces  made  of 
leather  instead  of  their  usual  heavy  armour,  in  order  that  they  might  be  the 
better  able  to  follow  the  fleet-footed  Welsh — ^he  gained  a  succession  of  vic- 
tories, and  finally  reduced  the  mountaineers  to  such  despair  that  they  decap- 
itated their  king,  Gruffydd,  and  sent  his  bleeding  head  to  Harold,  as  a  peace- 
offering  and  token  of  submission.  The  two  halt-brothers  of  Gruffydd  swore 
fealty  and  gave  hostages  to  King  Edward  and  Harold.  They  also  engaged 
to  pay  the  ancient  tribute ;  and  a  law  was  passed  that  every  Welshman  found 
in  arms  to  the  east  of  Offa's  Dyke  should  lose  his  right  hand.  From  this 
memorable  expedition,  the  good  effects  of  which  were  felt  in  England,  through 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Welsh,  for  many  yeara  after,  Harold  returned  in  a  sort 
of  a  Roman  triumph  to  the  mild  and  peaceable  Edward,  to  whom  he  presented 
the  ghastly  head  of  Gruffydd,  together  with  the  rostrum  or  beak  of  that  king's 
chief  war-ship. 

The  king's  devotion  still  kept  increasing  with  his  years,  and  now,  forgetful 
of  his  bodily  infirmities,  which,  in  all  probM)ility,  would  have  caused  his  death 
on  the  road,  and  indifferent  to  the  temporal  good  of  his  people,  he  expressed 
his  intention  of  going  in  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  asserting  that  he  was  bound 
thereto  by  a  solemn  vow.  The  witan  objected  that,  as  he  had  no  children, 
his  absence  and  death  would  expose  the  nation  to  the  dangers  of  a  disputed 
succession ;  and  then  the  king,  for  the  first  time,  turned  his  thoughts  to  his 
nephew  and  namesake,  Eadward,  the  son  of  his  half-brother,  Eadmund  Iron- 
sioe.  The  long  neglect  of  this  prince  of  the  old  race  of  Cerdic  and  iGlfred  shows 
but  slight  affection  for  that  Saxon  family ;  and,  as  the  king  had  never  expected 
any  children  of  his  own  to  succeed  him,  it  seems  to  confirm  the  statement  of 
those  old  writers  who  say  he  had  all  along  intended  to  bequeath  his  crown  to 
his  cousin,  William  of  Normandy.  But  at  this  moment  Norman  interest  and 
influence  were  at  a  low  ebb ;  be  his  wishes  what  they  might,  Edward  durst 
not  propose  the  succession  of  William ;  and,  being  pressed  by  the  witan  and 
his  own  eager  desire  of  travelling  to  Rome,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  the  German 
emperor,  Henry  III,  whose  relative  the  young  prince  had  married,  requesting 
he  might  be  restored  to  the  wishes  of  the  English  nation. 

Eadward  the  iEtheling,  or  Eadward  the  Outlaw  as  he  is  more  commonly 
called,  obeyed  the  summons  with  alacrity,  and  soon  arrived  in  London,  with 
his  wife  Agatha  and  his  three  young  children — ^Eadgar,  Margaret,  and  Chris- 
tina. The  race  of  their  old  kings  was  still  dear  to  the  English:  Eadmund 
Ironside  was  a  national  hero,  inferior  only  to  the  great  iElfred ;  his  gallantry, 
his  bravery,  his  victories  over  the  Danes  were  sung  in  popular  songs,  and  still 
formed  the  subject  of  daily  conversation  among  the  people,  who  therefore 
received  his  son  and  grandchildren  with  the  most  hearty  welcome  and  enthu- 
siastic joy.    But  though  King  Edward  had  invited  over  his  nephew  with  the 
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professed  intention  of  proclaiming  hini  his  heir  to  the  crown,  that  prince  was 
never  admitted  into  his  presence.  Thi.s  circumstance  could  not  fail  of  cre- 
ating great  disgust ;  but  this  and  all  other  sentiments  in  the  popular  mind  were 
specSily  absorbed  by  the  deep  and  universal  grief  and  flespondencc  caused  by 
rriBce  Eadward^s  death.  He  expired  in  London  shortly  after  his  aiTival  in 
that  city,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  St,  PauFs.  This  sudden  catas- 
trophe, and  the  voluntaiy  or  constrained  coyness  of  the  king  towards  his 
nephew;,  awakened  horrid  suspicions  of  foul  play.  The  more  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  seems  to  have  been  that  the  prince  w^as  kept  at  a  distance  by 
the  machinations  and  contrivances  of  the  jealous  Haroltl,  and  that  that  earl 
caused  him  to  be  poisoned,  in  order  to  remove  what  he  considered  the  greatest 
obetacle  to  his  own  future  plans. 

In  justice,  however,  the  memory  of  Harold  ought  not  to  be  loaded  with  a 
crime  which  possibly  after  all  was  never  committed;  for  the  prince  might 
very  well  have  died  a  natural  death,  although  his  demise  tallied  with  the 
^newTS  and  interests  of  Harold.  There  is  no  shadow  of  proof  that  Harold  cir- 
cumvented and  then  destroyed  the  prince.  It  is  merely  presumed  that,  because 
the  earl  gained  most  by  his  death,  he  caused  him  to  be  killed.  But  William 
of  Normandy  gained  as  much  as  Harold  by  the  removal  of  the  prince^  and 
was,  at  the  verj^  least,  as  capable  of  extreme  and  treacherous  measures. 
During  his  visit  in  England,  the  king  may  have  promised  the  duke  that  he 
would  never  receive  his  nephew  Eadward ;  and  while  this  circumstance  would 
of  itself  account  for  the  king*s  shyness,  the  coming  of  the  prince  would  excite 
the  jealousy  and  alann  of  William,  w^ho  had  emissaries  in  the  land  and  friends 
and  partisans  about  the  court.  Supposing,  therefore,  Prince  Eadward  to 
have  been  murdered  (and  there  is  no  proof  that  he  wa*s),  the  crime  was  as  likely 
to  have  been  committed  by  the  orders  of  the  duke  as  by  those  of  the  earl. 

The  demise  of  Eadward  the  Outlaw  certainly  cut  off  the  national  hope  of 
a  continuance  of  the  old  Saxon  dyniisty ;  for  though  he  left  a  son,  called  Eadgar 
the  jEtheling,  that  prince  was  very  young.  Had  he  been  the  most  promising 
of  youths,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  minor  would  not  have  been  crushed 
by  one  or  other  of  two  such  bold  and  skilful  competitors  ns  William  and 
Harold.  As  matters  stood,  the  king,  whose  journey  to  Rome  could  be  no 
more  talked  of,  turned  his  eyes  to  Normandy,  while  many  of  the  Saxons  began 
to  look  up  to  Harold,  the  brother  of  the  queen,  as  the  best  and  most  national 
successor  to  the  throne. 

THE  OATH  OF  HAROLD 


That  Harold  went  to  Normandy  at  tiiis  time  is  certain ;  but  it  is  said  that 
his  sole  object  in  going  was  to  obtain  the  release  of  his  brother  Wulfnoth 
and  his  nephew  Ilakon,  the  two  hostages  for  the  Godwin  family,  whom 
Edward  had  committed  to  the  custody  of  Duke  William,  but  whom  he  was 
now  willing  to  restore.  Another  opinion  is  that  Harold's  going  at  all  was 
wholly  accidental.  According  to  this  version,  being  one  day  at  his  manor 
of  Bosenham,  or  Bosharn,  on  the  Sussex  coast,  he  went  into  a  fishing-boat  for 
recreation,  with  but  few  attendants,  and  those  not  ver>'  expert  mariners; 
and  scarcely  was  he  launched  into  the  deep,  when  a  violent  storai  suddenly 
arose  and  drove  the  ill-managed  boat  upon  the  opposite  coast  of  France ;  but 
whether  he  w*ent  by  accident  or  design,  or  whatever  were  the  motives  of  the 
voyage,  the  following  facts  seem  to  be  pretty  generally  admitted: 

Harold  was  wrecked  or  stranded  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Somme,  in 
the  territory  of  Guy,  count  of  Ponthieu,  who,  according  to  a  barbarous  practice, 
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held  as  good  law  in  the  Middle  Ages,  seized  the  wreck  as  his  right,  and  made 
the  passei^ers  his  prisoners  until  they  should  pay  a  heavy  ransom  for  their 
release.  Harold  made  his  condition  known  to  Duke  William,  and  entreated 
his  good  offices.  The  duke  could  not  be  blind  to  the  advantages  that  might 
be  derived  from  this  accident,  and  he  instantly  and  earnestly  demanded  that 
Harold  should  be  released  and  sent  to  his  court.  William  at  first  employed 
threats,  without  talking  of  ransom.  The  count  of  Ponthieu,  who  knew  the 
rank  of  his  captive,  was  deaf  to  these  menaces,  and  only  yielded  on  the  ofifer 
of  a  large  simi  of  money.  Harold  then  went  to  Rouen ;  and  the  bastard  of 
Normandy  had  the  gratification  of  having  in  his  court,  and  in  his  power,  and 
bound  to  him  by  this  recent  obligation,  the  son  of  the  great  enemy  of  the 
Normans,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  league  that  had  banished  from  England 
the  foreign  courtiers — the  intriguers  in  his  favour  for  the  royalty  of  that 
kingdom. 

Although  received  with  much  magnificence,  and  treated  with  great  respect 
and  even  a  semblance  of  affection,  Harold  soon  perceived  he  was  in  a  more 
dangerous  prison  at  Rouen  than  he  had  been  in  the  castle  of  Guy.  K  he  was 
unimormed  as  yet  as  to  William's  intentions,  that  happy  ignorance  was  soon 
removed,  and  the  whole  peril  of  his  present  situation  placed  full  before  him 
by  the  duke,  who  said  to  him  one  day,  as  they  were  riding  side  by  side :  "  When 
Ekiward  ana  I  lived  together,  like  brothers,  under  the  same  roof,  he  promised 
me  that,  if  ever  he  became  king  of  England,  he  would  make  me  his  successor. 
Harold,  I  would,  right  well,  that  you  helped  me  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise ; 
and  be  assured  that  if  I  obtain  the  kingdom  by  your  aid,  whatever  you  choose 
to  ask  diall  be  granted  on  the  instant.  The  liberty  and  life  of  the  earl  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  proposer,  and  so  Harold  promised  to  do  what  he  could. 
William  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  vague  promises.  "  Since  you  consent  to 
serve  me,"  he  continued,  "you  must  engage  to  fortify  Dover  Castle,  to  dig 
a  well  of  good  water  there,  and  to  give  it  up  to  my  men-at-arms;  you  must 
also  give  me  your  sister,  that  I  may  marry  her  to  one  of  my  chiefs;  and  you 
yourself  must  marry  my  daughter  Adele.  Moreover,  I  wish  you,  at  your 
departure,  to  leave  me,  in  pledge  of  your  promises,  one  of  the  hostages  whose 
liberty  you  now  reclaim ;  he  will  stay  under  my  guard,  and  I  will  restore  him 
to  you  m  England  when  I  arrive  there  as  king.''  Harold  felt  that  to  refuse 
or  object  would  be  only  to  expose  himself  to  ruin ;  and  the  champion  of  the 
Saxon  cause,  hiding  his  heart's  abhorrence,  pledged  himself  verbally  to  deliver 
the  principal  fortress  of  his  country  to  the  Normans,  and  to  fulfil  all  the  other 
engagements,  which  were  as  much  forced  upon  him  as  though  William  had 
held  the  knife  to  his  defenceless  throat.  But  the  ambitious,  crafty,  and 
suspicious  Norman  was  not  yet  satisfied. 

In  the  town  of  Avranches,  or,  according  to  other  authorities,  in  the  town 
of  Bayeux,  William  summoned  a  grand  council  of  the  barons  of  Normandy, 
to  be  witnesses  to  the  oaths  he  should  exact  from  the  English  earl.  The 
sanctity  of  an  oath  was  so  frequently  disregarded  in  these  devout  ages  that 
men  had  begun  to  consider  it  not  enough  to  swear  by  the  majesty  of  heaven 
and  the  hopes  of  eternal  salvation ;  and  had  inventcKl  sundry  plans,  such  as 
swearing  upon  the  host  or  consecrated  wafer  and  upon  the  relics  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  which,  in  their  dull  conception,  were  thmgs  far  more  awful  and 
binding. 

But  William  determined  to  gain  this  additional  guarantee  by  a  trick.  On 
the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  assembly,  he  caused  all  the  bones  and  relics 
of  saints  preserved  in  all  the  churches  and  monasteries  in  the  country  to  be 
eoUected  and  deposited  in  a  large  tub,  which  was  placed  in  the  council-diambcT, 
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and  covered  and  concealed  under  a  cloth  of  gold*  At  the  appointed  meeting, 
when  William  was  seated  on  his  chair  of  state,  with  a  rich  sword  in  his  hand,:^ 
a  golden  diadem  on  his  head,  and  all  his  Nonnan  chieftains  round  about  him/ 
the  missal  was  brought  in,  anil  l>eing  opened  at  the  evangelists  was  laid  upon 
the  cloth  of  gold  which  covered  the  tub,  and  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  rich 
'table  or  altar.  Then  Duke  William  rose  and  said:  *'  Earl  Harold,  I  require  yon, 
before  this  noble  assembly,  to  confirm  by  oath  the  promises  ycai  have  made 
mc^ — to  wit,  to  assist  me  in  obtaining  the  kingdom  of  England  after  King 
Edward's  death,  to  marry  my  daughter  Adele,  and  to  send  me  your  sister, 
that  I  may  give  her  in  marriage  to  one  of  mine/*  Harold,  who,  it  is  said, 
was  thus  publicly  taken  by  surprise,  durst  not  retract;  he  stepped  fon^^ard 
with  a  troubled  and  confused  air,  laid  his  hand  upon  the  book,  and  swore.^ 
As  soon  as  the  oath  was  taken,  at  a  signal  from  the  duke  the  njissal  was 
moved,  the  cloth  of  gokl  was  taken  off,  and  the  large  tub  was  discovered^  filled 
to  the  very  brim  with  dead  men's  bones  and  dried-up  bodies  of  saints,  over 
w^hich  the  son  of  Godwin  had  sworn  without  knowing  it  According  to  the 
Norman  chroniclers,  Harold  shuddered  at  the  sight.  Having,  in  his  appre- 
henBion,  thus  made  surety  doubly  sure,  William  loaded  Harold  with  presents 
and  permitted  him  to  depart.  Liberty  was  rest-oretl  to  young  Hakon^  who 
returned  to  England  with  his  uncle^  but  the  politic  duke  retained  the  other 
hostage,  Wulfnoth,  as  a  further  security  for  tlie  faith  of  his  brother  the  earl> 
There  is  so  much  contradiction  and  conflict  of  statement  in  the  several 
stories  of  Harold's  oath,  all  of  which  come  to  us  from  Nonnan  writers  desirous 
of  bolstering  up  the  claims  of  the  CJonqueror,  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  the 
exact  truth,  Freemam  says:  "The  tale  is  altogether  impossible:  but  it  is 
very  likely  that  Harold  wiis  shipwrecked  on  the  shore  of  Ponthieu  and  im- 
prisoned by  its  count,  Guy;  that  he  was  released  by  the  interference  of  Duke 
William ;  that,  in  return  for  this  favour,  Harold  helped  him  in  his  war  with  the 
Bretons;  that  he  promised  to  marry  his  daughter,  and  that  he  did  an  act  of 
formal  homage  to  his  intended  father-in-law  and  temporary  military  com- 
mander. Here  is  most  likely  the  germ  of  the  st-ory.  a  story  about  which  the 
contemporary  English  writers  are  significantly  silent,  while  the  Normans 
improved  it  into  such  forms  as  suited  their  own  purposes/*® 


Edward's  last  tkahs 

Harold  had  scarcely  set  foot  in  England  when  he  was  called  to  the  field 
by  circumstances  which,  for  the  prest^nt,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  showing 
his  justice  and  impartiality,  or  his  wise  policy,  but  which  soon  afterwards 
tended  to  complicate  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  His  brother  Tostig, 
who  had  l>een  intrusted  with  the  government  of  Northmnbria  on  good  Siward's 
death,  bt^haved  with  S4:>  much  rapacity,  tyranny,  and  cruelty  as  to  provoke 
a  general  rising  against  his  authority  and  person.  Tostig  fled;  his  treasury 
and  armory  were  pillaged,  and  two  hundred  of  his  bodyguard  were  massacred 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse. 

Tlie  Northumbrians  then  determined  to  choose  an  earl  for  themselves; 
and  their  choice  fell  on  Morcar,  one  of  the  sons  of  Earl  iElfgar,  the  old  enemy 
of  Harold  and  his  family,  Morcar,  whose  power  and  influence  were  extensive 
in  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  Derbyshire,  readily  accepted  the  authority  off'ered 
him,  and  gathering  together  an  armed  host,  and  securing  the  services  of  a  body 
of  Welsh  auxiliaries,  he  not  only  took  possession  of  the  great  northern  earldom, 
but  advanced  to  Northampton,  with  an  evident  intention  of  extending 
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his  power  towards  the  south  of  England;  but  here  he  was  met  by  the 
active  and  intrepid  Harold,  who  had  never  yet  returned  vanquished  from 
a  field  of  battle.  Before  drawing  the  sword  against  his  own  countrymen, 
tJie  son  of  Godwin  proposed  a  conference.  The  Northumbrians,  at  the  meet- 
ing, exposed  the  wrongs  they  had  suffered  from  Tostig,  and  the  motives  of  their 
insurrection.  Harold  endeavoured  to  palliate  the  faults  of  his  brother,  and 
promised  better  conduct  for  the  future,  if  they  would  receive  him  back  as  their 
earl.  But  the  Northumbrians  unanimously  protested  against  any  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  chief  who  had  tyrannised  over  them.  "  We  were  born  free  men," 
said  they, "  and  were  brought  up  in  freedom ;  a  proud  chief  is  to  us  unbearable — 
for  we  have  learned  from  our  ancestors  to  live  free,  or  die." 

The  crimes  of  Tostig  were  proved,  and  Harold,  giving  up  his  brother's 
cause  as  lost,  agreed  to  the  demands  of  the  Northimibrians  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  Morcar  as  earl  should  be  confirmed.  A  truce  being  concluded,  he 
hastened  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  king,  which  was  little  more  than  a  matter 
of  form,  and  granted  inmiediately.  The  Northimibrians  than  withdrew  with 
their  new  eari,  Morcar,  from  Northampton.  As  for  the  expelled  Tostig,  he 
fled  to  the  court  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and, 
biu'ning  with  rage  and  revenge,  and  considering  himself  betrayed  or  unjustly 
abandoned  by  his  brother  Harold,  he  opened  a  correspondence  and  sought 
friendship  and  support  with  William  of  Normandy. 

The  childless  and  now  childish  Edward  was  dying.  Harold  arrived  in 
London  on  the  last  day  of  November;  the  king  grew  worse  and  worse ;  and  in 
the  first  days  of  January  it  was  evident  that  the  hand  of  death  was  upon 
him.  The  veil  of  mystery  and  doubt  again  thickens  round  the  royal  deathbed. 
The  Norman  writers  positively  affirm  that  Edward  named  William  his  suc- 
cessor, and  that  when  Harold  and  his  kinsmen  forced  their  way  into  his  cham- 
ber to  obtain  a  different  decision,  he  said  to  them  with  his  dying  voice,  "  Ye 
know  right  well,  my  lords,  that  I  have  bequeathed  my  kingdom  to  the  duke 
of  Normandy;  and  are  there  not  those  here  who  have  plighted  oaths  to  secure 
William's  succession?"  On  the  other  side  it  is  maintained,  with  equal 
confidence,  that  he  named  Harold  his  successor,  and  told  the  chiefs  and 
churchmen  that  no  one  was  so  worthy  of  the  crown  as  the  great  son  of 
Godwin. 

The  Norman  duke,  whose  best  right  was  the  sword  of  conquest,  always 
insisted  on  the  intentions  and  last  will  of  Edward.  But,  although  the  will  of  a 
popular  king  was  occasionally  allowed  much  weight  in  the  decision,  it  was 
not  imperative  or  binding  to  the  Saxon  people  without  the  consent  and  con- 
currence of  the  witenagemot — the  parliament  or  great  council  of  the  nation — 
to  which  source  of  right  the  Norman,  very  naturally,  never  thought  of  applying. 
The  English  crown  was  in  great  measure  an  elective  crown.  As  the  royal  race 
ended  in  Edward,  or  only  survived  in  a  boy,  it  became  imperative  to  look 
elsewhere  for  a  successor:  and  upon  whom  could  the  eyes  of  the  nation  so 
naturally  fall  as  upon  the  experienced,  skilful,  and  brave  Harold,  the  defender 
of  the  Saxon  cause  and  the  near  relation  by  marriage  of  their  last  king? 
Harold,  therefore,  derived  his  authority  from  what  ought  always  to  be  con- 
sidered its  most  legitimate  source,  and  which  was  actually  acknowledged 
to  be  so  in  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived.  William,  a  foreigner  of  an 
obnoxious  race,  rested  his  claim  on  Edward's  dying  declaration,  and  on  a 
will  that  the  king  had  no  faculty  to  make  or  enforce  without  the  consent 
and  ratification  of  the  states  of  the  kingdom;  and,  strange  to  say,  this  will, 
which  was  held  by  some  to  give  a  plausible  or  even  a  just  title  (which  it  did 
not),  was  never  produced,  whence  people  concluded  it  had  never  existed. 
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During  these  his  last  days^  however,  the  anxious  mind  of  the  king  was  in 
good  part  absorbeii  by  the  care  for  his  own  sepulture,  and  his  earnest  wish 
that  Westminster  Abbey,  which  he  had  rebuilt  from  the  foundation,  should  be 
completed  and  consecrated  before  he  departed  this  life.  The  works,  to  which 
he  had  devoteii  a  tenth  part  of  his  revenue,  were  pressed — they  were  finished; 
but  on  the  festival  of  the  Innocents,  the  day  fixed  for  the  consecration,  he 
could  not  leave  his  chamber;  and  the  grand  ceremony  was  performed  in 
presence  of  Queen  Eadgyth,  who  represented  her  dying  husband,  and  of  a  great 
concourse  of  nobles  and  priests,  who  had  been  bidden  in  unusual  numbers  to 
the  Christmas  festival,  that  they  might  partake  in  this  solemn  celebration. 
He  expired  on  the  5th  of  Januar>%  1066 ;  and,  on  the  very  next  day,  the  festival 
of  the  Epiphany,  all  that  remained  of  the  last  Saxon  king  of  the  race  of  Cerdic 
and  iElfred  was  interred,  with  gi^eat  pomp  and  solemnity,  within  the  walls 
of  the  sacred  edifice  he  had  livecl  just  long  enough  to  complete.  He  was  in 
his  sixty-fifth  or  sixty *sL\th  year,  and  had  i*eigned  over  England  nearly  twenty- 
four  years. 

The  lx)dy  of  laws  he  compiled,  w^hich  w^ere  so  fondly  remembered  in  after 
times  when  the  Saxons  were  ground  to  the  dust  by  Norman  tyranny,  were 
selected  from  the  codes  or  collections  of  his  predecessors,  lEthelbert,  Ine,  and 
-Elfred,  few  or  none  of  them  originating  in  himself,  although  the  gratitude 
of  the  nation  long  continuetl  to  attribute  them  all  to  him,^  In  his  personal 
character  pious,  humane,  and  temperate,  but  infinn  and  easily  {XTsuaded, 
his  whole  life  showed  that  he  was  better  fitted  to  be  a  monk  than  a  king. 


THE  ACCESSION   OF  HAROLD 

Harold  was  proclaimed  king  in  a  vast  assembly  of  the  chiefs  and  nobles, 
and  of  the  citizens  of  London,  almost  3S  soon  as  the  body  of  Edward  was 
deposited  in  the  tomb,  and  the  same  evening  witnessed  his  solemn  coronation, 
only  a  few  hours  intervening  between  the  two  ceremonies.^ 

Of  the  lawfulness  of  Harold's  succession,  according  to  the  English  law  of 
the  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  was  nominated  by  the  late  king,  regu- 
larly chosen,  regularly  consecrated.  The  witan  had  always  exercised  a  free 
choice  w^ithin  the  royal  house,  and  the  same  princi|>le  would  Justify  a  choice 
beyond  the  royal  house,  when  the  royal  house  contained  no  qualified  candi- 
date. Minorities  had  been  endured  after  the  death  of  Eadred,  and  after  the 
dejith  of  Eadgar.  But  then  the  only  man  in  the  land  w^ho  held  at  all  the 
same  position  as  Harold  now^  did  w^as  the  churchman  Dunstan.  In  fact  the 
claims  of  Eadgar  the  .Etheling  do  not  seem  to  have  t>een  put  fonvard  at  the 
time.  They  begin  to  be  heard  of  at  a  later  time,  when  the  notion  of  strict  hered- 
itary right  was  growing.  When  Harold  is  blamed  at  the  time,  it  is  not  for 
diareg^wding  the  hereditary  right  of  Eadgar  but  for  breaking  his  own  personal 
engagement  to  William.  Whatever  was  the  nature  of  that  engagement,  its 
breach  w^as  at  most  a  ground  of  complaint  against  Harold  personally ;  it  could 

E've  William  no  claim  as  against  the  people  of  England.    According  to  English 
w,  William  had  no  shadow  of  clainu    The  crown  was  not  hereditary  but 

pHallamr  Bays:  **It  became  a  favourite  cry  to  demand  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor; 
and  the  Normans  themselves,  aa  they  grew  dissatisfied  with  the  royaJ  administration,  fell  into 
time  English  sentiments.  But  wluit  these  laws  were,  or  more  properly,  perhaps,  th€»e  cus^ 
lomt  aabsistinii  in  the  Confesiior^s  a^e,  was  not  very  distinctly  underatood.  In  clainning  the 
kns  of  Edwara  the  Confessor,  our  ancestora  meant  but  the  redress  of  grievances,  whicb  tra- 
4itaoii  told  them  had  not  always  existed. ''] 
H,  w.— VOL.  Jtvm.  L 
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elective ;  and  he  was  not  elected  to  it.  Nor  had  he  even  any  hereditary  claim ; 
for  he  was  not  of  the  kingly  stock  of  Cerdic.  The  alleged  bequest  of  Edward 
was  cancelled  by  the  later  bequest  in  favour  of  Harold.  The  whole  aueBtion 
was  a  personal  question  between  William  and  Harold.  A  single  act  of  nomage 
done  by  Harold  to  William  when  in  Willianr  s  military  service  could  not  bind 
Harold  to  refuse  the  crown  which  the  nation  offered  him.  William  then  had 
no  claim  to  the  crown  on  any  showing,  either  of  natural  right  or  of  English 
law./ 

As  for  his  oath,  the  strong  mind  of  the  Saxon,  though  not  destitute  of 
superstition^  may  have  risen  superior  to  the  terrors  of  the  dead  men*s  bones, 
and  the  oaths  that  had  been  extorted  from  him  most  foully  and  by  force  in 
Normandy ;  but  the  circumstances,  no  doubt,  made  an  unfavourable  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  such  of  his  countrymen  as  were  acquainted  with  them. 


T&s  Coronj^tion  of  Kino  Harold 


Still,  all  the  southern  counties  of  England  hailed  his  accession  with  joy;  nor 
was  he  wanting  to  himself  in  exertions  to  increase  his  well-established  popn- 
larity.  "  He  studied,**  says  Holinshed,'  '*  by  all  means  which  way  to  wm  Ibe 
people's  favour,  and  omitted  no  occasion  whereby  he  might  show  any  token 
of  bounteous  liberality,  g^tleness*  and  courteous  behaviour  towiunds  them* 
The  grievous  customs,  also,  and  taxes  which  his  predecessors  had  raised^  he 
either  abolished  or  diminished ;  the  ord'mary  wages  of  his  servants  and  mat^ 
of-war  he  increased,  and  further  showed  himself  very  well  bent  to  all  virtue 
and  goodness,"  Roger  of  Hoveden'  adds  that,  from  the  moment  of  his  acces- 
sion, he  dkiwed  himself  pious,  humble^  and  affable,  and  that  he  spared  him- 
self no  fatigue,  either  by  land  or  by  9ei^  for  the  defence  of  his  country. 

The  court  was  effectuaUy  deared  of  the  unpopular  foreign  favouriteSi 
bot  their  property  was  resfiected;  tbey  were  left  in  the  enjoyn^ent  of  their 
civil  rights,  and  not  a  few  retahied  thw  employments.    Some  of  these  Noc^ 


XVIII.    Edith  Finding  the  Body  of  Harold 
{From  the  paintmg  by  Fronqois  Schommer,  1884) 
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mans  were  the  first  to  announce  the  death  of  Edward  and  the  coronation 
of  Harold  to  Duke  William,  At  the  moment  when  he  received  this  great 
news  W  illiam  was  in  his  hunting-grounds  near  Rouen.  On  a  sudden  he  was 
observed  to  be  very  pensive ;  and  giving  his  bow  to  one  of  his  people,  he  threw 
himself  into  a  skiff,  crossed  the  river  Seine,  and  then  hurried  on  to  his  palace 
of  Rouen,  without  saying  a  word  to  anyone.  He  stopped  m  the  great  hall, 
and  strode  up  and  down  that  apartment,  now  sitting  down,  now  rising,  changing 
his  seat  and  his  posture,  as  if  unable  to  find  rest  in  any.  None  of  his  attendants 
durst  approach,  he  looked  so  fierce  and  agitated.  Recovering  from  his 
reverie,  William  agreed  that  ambassadors  should  be  immediately  sent  to 
England.  When  these  envoys  appeared  before  Harold,  they  said,  "  William, 
duke  of  the  Normans,  reminds  thee  of  the  oath  thou  hast  sw^orn  him  with  thy 
mouth,  and  with  thy  hand  on  good  and  holy  relics/'  "It  is  true,"  replied 
the  Saxon  king,  ^*that  I  made  an  oath  to  William,  but  I  made  it  under  the 
influence  of  force;  I  promised  what  did  not  belong  to  me,  and  engaged  to  do 
what  I  never  could  do ;  for  my  royalty  does  not  belong  to  me,  nor  can  I  dispose 
of  it  without  the  consent  of  my  country.  In  the  like  manner  I  cannot,  without 
the  consent  of  my  country,  espouse  a  foreign  wife.  As  for  my  sister,  whom 
the  duke  claims,  in  order  that  he  may  marr>^  her  to  one  of  his  chiefs,  she  has 
been  dead  some  time — will  he  that  I  scmd  hirn  her  corpse  ?  "  A  second  embassy 
terminated  in  nmtoal  reproaches;  and  then  William,  swearing  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  he  w^oukl  come  to  exact  all  that  w^as  due  to  him,  pressed 
those  preparations  for  war  which  he  had  begun  almost  as  soon  as  he  learned 
the  course  events  had  taken  in  England. 


W^lLLIAM  S   PREPARATION   FOE  THE   INVASION 

On  the  Continent  the  opinion  of  most  men  w^as  in  favour  of  William,  and 
Harold  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  sacrilegious  oath-breaker,  with  wliom  no 
terms  were  to  be  kept.  The  habitual  love  of  war,  and  the  hopes  of  obtaining 
copious  plunder  and  rich  settlements  in  England,  were  not  without  their 
efTect.  In  the  cabinet  council  which  the  duke  assembled,  there  wm  not  one 
dissenting  voice;  all  the  great  Norman  lords  were  of  opinion  that  the  island 
ought  to  be  invaded ;  and,  knowing  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise,  they  en- 
gaged to  serve  him  with  their  body  and  goods,  even  to  the  selling  or  mortgaging 
their  inheritance.  Some  subscribed  for  ships,  others  to  furnish  men-at'-amis, 
others  engaged  to  march  in  person ;  the  priest^s  gave  their  gold  and  silver,  the 
merchants  their  stuffs,  and  the  farmers  their  corn  and  provender.  A  clerk 
etood  near  the  duke,  with  a  large  book  open  before  him ;  and  as  the  vassals 
made  their  promises  he  w*rote  them  all  down  in  his  register. 

The  ambitious  William  looked  far  beyond  the  confines  of  Normandy  for 
soldiers  of  fortune  to  assist  him  in  his  enterprise.  He  had  his  ban  of  war 
published  in  all  the  neighbouring  countries;  he  offered  good  pay  to  every 
tall,  robust  man  who  would  serve  him  with  a  lance,  the  sword,  or  the  cross- 
bow". A  multitude  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts.  They  came  from  Maine 
and  Anjou;  from  Poitou  and  Brittany;  from  the  country  of  the  French  king 
and  from  Flanders;  from  Aquitaine  and  from  Burgundy;  from  Piedmont 
beyond  the  Alps  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Adventurers  by  pro- 
fession, the  idle,  the  dissipated,  the  profligate,  the  enfanis  perdus  of  Europe 
hurried  at  the  smnmons.  Of  these  some  were  kioghts,  others  simple  foot^ 
soldiers :  some  demanded  regular  pay  in  money,  others  merely  their  passiige 
across  the  Channel,  and  all  the  booty  they  might  make.    Some  demanded 
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territory  in  England ;  while  others,  again,  simply  wished  to  secure  some  rich 
Saxon  lady  in  marriage.  All  the  wild  wishes,  all  the  pretensions  of  human 
avarice  were  wakened  into  activity.  "William,"  says  tne  Norman  Chronicle^ 
"  repulsed  no  one ;  but  promised  and  pleased  all  as  much  as  he  could."  He 
even  sold,  beforehand,  a  bishopric  in  England  to  a  certain  Remi  of  Fescamp 
(afterwards  canonised  as  St.  Remigius),  for  a  ship  and  twenty  men-at-arms. 

Three  churchmen — the  celebrated  Lanfranc,  Robert  of  Jimiifeges  (arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  expelled  by  Earl  Godwin  and  his  sons), 
and  a  deacon  of  Lisieux — ^had  been  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  where  they 
urged  the  cause  of  William  with  entire  success,  and  obtained  from  Alexander  II 
a  holy  license  to  invade  England — on  the  condition,  however,  that  the  Norman 
duke,  when  he  had  conquered  the  island,  should  hold  it  as  a  fief  of  the  church. 
This  measure  was  not  carried  through  the  consistory  without  opposition.  The 
man  who  combated  most  warmly  in  its  favour  was  the  fiery  Hildebrand  then 
archdeacon  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  the  celebrated  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  The  most  valid  reasons  William  or  his  ambassadors  coiud 
present  to  the  pope  were  the  will  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  was 
never  produced,  the  perjury  and  sacrilege  of  Harold,  the  forcible  expulsion 
from  England  of  the  Norman  prelates,  and  the  old  massacre  of  the  Danes 
on  St.  Brice's  Day  by  King  iEthelred.  But  if  there  was  any  want  of  plau- 
sibility in  the  argumentative  statement  of  his  case,  William,  as  already  in- 
timated, was  most  liberal  and  convincing  in  his  promises  to  the  pope. 

A  papal  bull  was  sent  to  the  Norman  duke ;  and,  in  order  to  give  hmi  still 
more  confidence  and  security  in  his  invasion,  a  consecrated  banner  and  a  ring 
of  great  price,  containing  one  of  the  hairs  of  St.  Peter,  were  added  to  the  bull. 
William  repaired  in  person  to  St.  Germain,  in  order  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Philip  I, 
king  of  the  French,  who  refused  any  direct  assistance;  but  permitted  (what 
he  probably  could  not  prevent)  many  hundreds  of  his  subjects  to  join  the 
expedition.  William's  father-in-law,  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  §ave  some  assist- 
ance in  men,  ships,  and  stores;  and  the  other  Continental  pnnces  pretty  gen- 
erally encouraged  William,  in  the  politic  hope  that  a  formidable  neighbour 
might  be  kept  at  a  distance  for  the  rest  of  his  life  if  the  expedition  succeeded, 
or  so  weakened  as  to  be  no  longer  formidable  if  it  failed.  From  early  spring 
all  through  the  simimer  months  the  most  active  preparations  had  been  carried 
on  in  all  the  seaports  of  Normandy.  Workmen  of  all  classes  were  employed 
in  building  and  equipping  ships;  smiths  and  armourers  forged  lances,  and 
made  coats  of  mail ;  and  porters  passed  incessantly  to  and  fro,  carrying  the 
arms  from  the  workshops  to  the  ships.  These  notes  of  preparation  soon 
sounded  across  the  Channel,  and  gave  warning  of  the  coming  invasion. 


THE  INVASION   OF  TOSTIG  AND  HAROLD  HARDRADA 

The  first  storm  of  war  that  burst  upon  England  did  not,  however,  proceed 
from  Normandy,  but  from  Harold's  own  unnatural  brother.  It  will  be  re- 
membered how  this  brother,  Tostig,  expelled  from  Northumbria,  fled  with 
treacherous  intentions  to  the  court  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  and  opened  com- 
munications with  the  duke  of  Normandy.  Soon  after  Harold's  coronation 
Tostig  repaired  in  person  to  Rouen,  where  he  boasted  to  William  that  he  had 
more  credit  and  real  power  in  England  than  his  brother,  and  promised  him 
the  sure  possession  of  that  country,  if  he  would  only  unite  with  him  for  its 
conquest.  William  was  no  doubt  too  well  informed  to  credit  this  assertion; 
but  he  saw  the  advantage  which  might  be  derived  from  this  fraternal  hatred; 
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and  gave  Tostig  a  few  ghips,  with  which  that  miscreant  ravaged  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  the  country  about  8aodivich.  Retreating  before  the  naval  force 
of  his  brother »  Tostig  then  went  to  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  where  he  did 
great  harm.  He  next  sailed  up  the  Hutnber,  but  was  presently  driven  thence 
By  Morcar,  earl  of  Northumbria,  and  his  brother  Edwin,  now  living  in  friend- 
ship with  Harold,  who  had  espoused  their  sister,  Ealdgyth  f  Algitha),  and  made 
her  queen  of  England.  From  the  Humber,  Tostig  fieri  Avith  only  twelve  small 
vessels  to  the  north  of  Scotland^  whence,  forgetful  of  his  alliance  with  the 
Norman  duke,  he  sailed  to  the  Baltic,  to  invite  Sweyn,  the  king  of  Denmark, 
to  the  conquest  of  the  island.  Sweyn  wisely  declined  the  dangerous  invitation ; 
Tostig  then,  caring  little  what  rival  he 
raisea  to  his  brother,  went  to  Norway, 
ad  pressed  Harold  Hardrada,  the  king 

that  country,  to  invade  England. 
Irada  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation; and,  early  in  autumn,  he  set 
sail  with  a  fomiidable  fleet.  Having 
touched  at  the  Orkneys,  where  he  left 
his  queen,  and  procured  a  large  rein- 
forcement of  pirates  and  adventurers, 
Hardrada  made  for  England,  and 
sailed  up  the  Tyne,  taking  and  plun- 
dering several  towns.  He  then  con- 
tinued his  course  southwards,  and, 
being  joined  by  Tostig,  sailed  up  the 
Humber  and  the  Ouse.  The  Norwe- 
gian king  and  the  Saxon  traitor  landed 
their  united  forces  not  far  from  the 
city  of  York.  The  earls  Morcar  and 
Edwin,  true  to  Harold  and  their  trust, 
marched  boldly  out  from  York;  but 
they  were  defeated,  after  a  tlesperate 
conflict,  and  compelled  to  flee.  The 
citizens  of  York  then  opened  their 
gates  to  the  Norwegian  conqueror. 

Tlirougb  all  the  sunmier  months  the 
last  of  the  Saxon  monarehs  had  been 
busily  engaged  watching  the  southern 
coast,  where  he  expectetl  William  to 

land ;  but  now,  giving  up  for  the  moment  every  thought  of  the  Normans,  he 
united  nearly  a)!  his  forces,  and  marched  most  rapidly  to  the  north.  This 
march  was  so  skilfully  managed  that  the  invaders  had  no  notion  of  the  ad- 
vance; and  they  wen?  taken  by  surprise  when  Harold  burst  upon  them  like 
a  thunderbolt,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York,  a  very  few  days  after  their 
landing.  Hardrada  drew  up  his  forces  as  best  he  could,  at  Stamford  bridge. 
Before  joining  battle,  Harold  detached  twenty  mail-clad  horsemen  to  parley 
with  that  wing  of  the  enemy  where  the  standartl  of  Tostig  was  seen ;  and  one 
of  these  warriors  asked  if  Earl  Tostig  was  there.  Tostig  answered  for  himself, 
and  said,  "You  know  he  is  here."  The  horsemen  then,  in  the  name  of  his 
brother,  King  Haroid,  offered  him  peace  and  the  whole  of  Northumbria;  or,  if 
that  were  too  little,  the  third  part  of  the  realm  of  England. 

"And  what  territory  would  Harold  give  in  compensation  to  my  ally  Har- 
drada,  king  of  Norway?**    The  horsemen  replied,  "Seven  feet  of  English 
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Harold  smiled  at  their  mistake,  and  said,  "Those  whom  you  have  found  in 
such  great  numbers  are  not  priests,  but  brave  men  of  war,  who  will  soon  show 
us  what  they  are  worth."  He  then  halted  his  army  at  Senlac,  since  called 
Battle,  and,  changing  his  plan,  surrounded  his  camp  with  ditches  and  pali- 
sades, and  waited  the  attack  of  his  rival  in  that  weU-chosen  position. 

One  whole  day  was  passed  in  fruitless  negotiations,  the  nature  of  which  is 
diflferently  reported  by  tne  old  chroniclers.  According  to  William  of  Poitiers,^ 
who  was  chaplain  to  the  Conqueror,  and  had  the  best  means  of  information, 
and  the  writer  or  writers  of  the  Chronicle  of  Normandy, ^  a  monk  named  Hugh 
Maigrot  was  despatched  to  demand  from  Harold,  in  the  name  of  William, 
that  he  would  do  one  of  three  things:  resign  his  crown  in  favour  of  the  Nor- 
man, submit  to  the  arbitration  of  the  pope,  or  decide  the  quarrel  by  single 
combat.  Harold  sent  a  refusal  to  all  of  these  proposals,  upon  which  William 
charged  the  monk  with  this  last  message :  "  Go,  and  tell  Harold  that  if  he  will 
keep  his  old  bargain  with  me,  I  will  leave  him  all  the  country  beyond  the 
river  Humber,  and  will  give  his  brother  Gurth  all  the  lands  of  his  father.  Earl 
Godwin ;  but  if  he  obstinately  refuse  what  I  offer  him,  thou  wilt  tell  him,  be- 
fore all  his  people,  that  he  is  perjured  and  a  liar;  that  he  and  all  those  who 
shaJl  support  him  are  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  and  that  I  carry  a  bull 
to  that  effect."  The  Norman  Chronicle  says  that  the  monk  Hugh  pro- 
nounced this  message  in  a  solemn  tone,  and  at  the  word  "  excommunication," 
the  English  chiefs  gazed  upon  one  another  in  great  dismay ;  but  that,  never- 
theless, they  all  resolved  to  fight  to  the  last,  well  knowing  that  the  Norman 
had  promised  their  lands  to  his  nobles,  his  captains,  and  his  knights,  who 
had  already  done  homage  for  them. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  HASTINGS  OR  SENLAC   (1066  A.D.) 

The  Normans  quitted  Hastings,  and  occupied  an  eminence  opposite  to  the 
English,  plainly  showing  that  they  intended  to  give  battle  on  the  morrow. 
Several  reasons  had  been  pressed  upon  Harold  by  his  followers,  and  were 
now  repeated,  why  he  should  decline  the  combat,  or  absent  himself  from  its 
perilous  chances.  It  was  urged  that  the  desperate  situation  of  the  duke  of 
Normandy  forced  him  to  bring  matters  to  a  speedy  decision,  and  put  his  whole 
fortune  on  the  issue  of  a  battle,  for  his  provisions  were  already  exhausted, 
and  his  supplies  from  beyond  sea  would  be  rendered  precarious  both  by  the 
storms  of  the  coming  winter  and  the  operations  of  the  English  fleet,  which 
had  already  blockaded  all  the  ships  William  kept  with  him  in  the  ports  of 
Pevensey  and  Hastings;  but  that  he,  the  king  of  England,  in  his  own  country, 
and  well  provided  with  provisions,  might  bide  his  own  time,  and  harass  with 
skirmishes  a  decreasing  enemy,  who  would  be  exposed  to  all  the  discomforts 
of  an  inclement  season  and  deep  miry  roads ;  that  if  a  general  action  were 
now  avoided,  the  whole  mass  of  the  English  people,  made  sensible  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  their  property,  their  honour,  and  thehr  liberties,  would  rein- 
force his  army  from  all  quarters,  and  by  degrees  render  it  invincible.  As  he 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  tnese  arguments,  his  brother  Gurth,  who  was  greatly 
attached  to  him,  and  a  man  of  bravery  and  good  counsel,  endeavoured  to 

Eersuade  him  not  to  be  present  at  the  action,  but  to  set  out  for  London,  and 
ring  up  the  levies,  while  his  best  friends  should  sustain  the  attack  of  the 
Normans. 

"  0  Harold,"  said  the  young  man,  "  thou  canst  not  deny  that,  either  by 
force  or  free-will,  thou  hast  made  Duke  William  an  oath  upon  the  body  of 
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Harold  smiled  at  their  mistake,  and  said,  "Those  whom  you  have  found  in 
such  great  numbers  are  not  priests,  but  brave  men  of  war,  who  will  soon  show 
us  what  they  are  worth."  He  then  halted  his  army  at  Senlac,  since  called 
Battle,  and,  changing  his  plan,  surrounded  his  camp  with  ditches  and  pali- 
sades, and  waited  the  attack  of  his  rival  in  that  well-chosen  position. 

One  whole  day  was  passed  in  fruitless  negotiations,  the  nature  of  which  is 
diflferently  reported  by  tne  old  chroniclers.  According  to  WilUam  of  Poitiers,^ 
who  was  chaplain  to  the  CJonqueror,  and  had  the  best  means  of  information, 
and  the  writer  or  writers  of  the  Chronicle  of  Normandy ^^  a  monk  named  Hugh 
Msugrot  was  despatched  to  demand  from  Harold,  in  the  name  of  William, 
that  he  would  do  one  of  three  things:  resign  his  crown  in  favour  of  the  Nor- 
man, submit  to  the  arbitration  of  the  pope,  or  decide  the  quarrel  by  single 
combat.  Harold  sent  a  refusal  to  all  of  these  proposals,  upon  which  William 
charged  the  monk  with  this  last  message :  "  Go,  and  tell  Harold  that  if  he  will 
keep  his  old  bargain  with  me,  I  will  leave  him  all  the  country  beyond  the 
river  Humber,  and  will  give  his  brother  Gurth  all  the  lands  of  his  father.  Earl 
Godwin ;  but  if  he  obstinately  refuse  what  I  offer  him,  thou  wilt  tell  him,  be- 
fore all  his  people,  that  he  is  perjured  and  a  liar;  that  he  and  all  those  who 
shall  support  him  are  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  and  that  I  carry  a  bull 
to  that  effect."  The  Norman  Chronicle  says  that  the  monk  Hugh  pro- 
nounced this  message  in  a  solemn  tone,  and  at  the  word  "  excommunication," 
the  English  chiefs  gazed  upon  one  another  in  great  dismay ;  but  that,  never- 
theless, they  all  resolved  to  fight  to  the  last,  well  knowing  that  the  Norman 
had  promised  their  lands  to  his  nobles,  his  captains,  and  his  knights,  who 
had  already  done  homage  for  them. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  HASTINGS  OR  SENLAC   (1066  A.D.) 

The  Normans  quitted  Hastings,  and  occupied  an  eminence  opposite  to  the 
English,  plainly  showing  that  they  intended  to  give  battle  on  the  morrow. 
Several  reasons  had  been  pressed  upon  Harold  oy  his  followers,  and  were 
now  repeated,  why  he  should  decline  the  combat,  or  absent  himself  from  its 

B^rilous  chances.  It  was  urged  that  the  desperate  situation  of  the  duke  of 
ormandy  forced  him  to  bring  matters  to  a  speedy  decision,  and  put  his  whole 
fortune  on  the  issue  of  a  battle,  for  his  provisions  were  already  exhausted, 
and  his  supplies  from  beyond  sea  would  be  rendered  precarious  both  by  the 
storms  of  the  coming  winter  and  the  operations  of  the  English  fleet,  which 
had  already  blockaded  all  the  ships  William  kept  with  him  in  the  ports  of 
Pevensey  and  Hastings ;  but  that  he,  the  king  of  England,  in  his  own  country, 
and  well  provided  with  provisions,  might  bide  his  own  time,  and  harass  with 
skirmishes  a  decreasing  enemy,  who  would  be  exposed  to  all  the  discomforts 
of  an  inclement  season  and  deep  miry  roads;  that  if  a  general  action  were 
now  avoided,  the  whole  mass  of  the  English  people,  made  sensible  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  their  property,  their  honour,  and  theur  Uberties,  would  rem- 
force  his  army  from  all  quarters,  and  by  degrees  render  it  invincible.  As  he 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  these  arguments,  his  brother  Gurth,  who  was  greatly 
attached  to  him,  and  a  man  of  bravery  and  good  coimsel,  endeavoured  to 

Eersuade  him  not  to  be  present  at  the  action,  but  to  set  out  for  London,  and 
ring  up  the  levies,  while  his  best  friends  should  sustain  the  attack  of  the 
Normans. 

"  0  Harold,"  said  the  young  man,  "  thou  canst  not  deny  that,  either  by 
force  or  free-will,  thou  hast  made  Duke  William  an  oath  upon  the  body  of 
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saints;  why,  then,  adventure  thyself  in  the  dangers  of  the  combat  with  a  per- 
jury against  thee?  To  us,  who  have  sworn  nothing,  this  war  is  proper  and 
just,  for  we  defend  our  country.  Leave  us,  then,  alooe  to  fight  this  battle — 
thou  wilt  succour  us  if  we  are  forced  to  retreat^  and  if  we  die  thou  wilt  avenge 
us/*  To  this  touching  appeal  Harold  answered  that  his  duty  forbade  hini 
to  keep  at  a  distance  whilst  others  risked  their  lives;  and^  determined  to 
fight  and  full  of  confidence  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  he  awaited  the  morrow 
vnth  his  usual  courage.  The  night  was  cold  and  clear.  It  was  spent  very 
differently  by  the  hostile  armies:  the  English  feasted  and  rejoiced,  singing 
their  old  national  songs,  and  emptying  their  horn-cups,  which  were  well  filled 
with  beer  and  wine ;  the  Normans,  having  looked  to  their  arms  and  to  their 
horses,  listened  to  their  priests  and  monks,  who  prayed  and  sang  litanies; 
and  that  over,  the  soldiers  confessed  themselves,  and  took  the  saeranient  by 
thousands  at  a  tinie. 

Tlie  day  of  trial — Saturday,  the  14th  of  October— was  come.  As  day 
dawned,  Odo,  the  bishop  of  Bayeux,  a  half-brother  of  Duke  William,  cele- 
brated mass,  and  gave  his  benediction  to  the  troops,  being  armed  the  while 
in  a  coat  of  mail,  which  he  wore  mider  his  episcopal  rochet;  and  when  the 
mass  and  the  blessuig  were  over,  he  mounted  a  war-horse,  which  the  old 
chroniclers,  with  their  interesting  minuteness  of  detail,  tell  us  was  large  and 
white,  took  a  lance  in  his  hand,  and  marshalled  his  brigade  of  cavalry.  Wil- 
liam rode  a  fine  Spanish  horse,  which  a  rich  Norman  hati  brought  him  on  his 
return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  lago  (Santiago)  of  Galicia:  he 
wore  suspended  round  his  neck  some  of  those  revered  relics  u]xjn  which  Harold 
had  s^*orn,  and  the  standard  blessed  by  the  pope  was  carried  at  his  side  by 
one  Tonstain,  surnametl  the  White,  or  the  Fair,  who  accepted  the  honourable 
but  dangerous  office,  after-  two  Nonnan  barons  had  declined  it.  Just  before 
giving  the  word  to  advance,  he  briefly  addressed  his  collected  host:  ''Make 
up  your  minds  to  fight  v^aliantly,  and  slay  your  enemies.  A  great  booty  is 
before  us:  for  if  we  conquer  we  shall  all  he  rich;  what  I  gain  you  will  gain — if 
1  take  this  land,  you  will  have  it  in  lots  among  you.  Know  ye,  however, 
that  I  am  not  come  hither  solely  to  take  what  is  my  due,  but  also  to  avenge 
our  whole  nation  for  the  felonies,  perjuries,  and  treachery  of  these  English. 
They  massacred  our  kinsmen  the  Danes — men,  women,  and  children — on 
the  night  of  St.  Brice;  they  murdered  the  knights  and  good  men  who 
accompanied  Prince  ^'Elfred  from  Normandy »  and  made  niy  cousin  .Alfred 
expire  in  torture.  Before  you  is  the  son  of  that  Earl  Godwin  who  was 
charged  with  these  murders.  Let  us  forward,  and  punish  him,  with  God  to 
our  aid!''^ 

About  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  i.e.  nine  a.m.,  William  launched  his  forces 
against  the  living  castle  on  the  heights  of  Battle.  The  three  divisions,  at^ 
tacking  from  three  different  sides,  hat!  somewhat  diiTerent  tasks  bt^fore  them. 
The  right  wing  would  advance  in  the  first  instance  along  the  road,  to  attack 
and  if  fxiasiljle  outflank  the  English  left.  Deploying  to  the  right  from  the 
road,  they  would  have  first  to  wind  round  the  eastern  spur  of  the  hill,  to 
find  on  the  farther  side  slopes  so  st^ep  as  to  be  uuiissailable  by  mail-clad 
infantry,  not  to  say  by  cavalry.  The  centre,  deploying  leftwards  from  the 
road,  would  have  a  fairly  even  gratlient  up  to  the  plateau.  The  left,  how- 
ever, would  have  the  most  arduous  duty  t^j  fulfil :  they  would  have  to  make 
a  circuitous  flank  march  up  and  across  rather  broken  ground,  with  a  jutting 
knoll  or  hillock  in  their  way,  to  the  western  spur  of  the  Battle  hill,  and  so 
up  its  slopes  to  the  English  right.  A  little  watercourse  to  their  left  and  rear 
would  probably  be  hardly  noticed  in  their  advance. 
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As  the  troops  were  moving  out  a  Norman  juggling  minstrel,  who  had 
gained  the  name  of  Taille-fer  (Cut-iron),  probably  from  some  feat  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  exhibiting,  asked  for  and  obtained  leave  to  break  a  first  lance 
with  the  English.  Gaily  singing  a  lajr  of  Roland,  and  Oliver,  and  Charle- 
magne, he  rode  up  the  height,  tossing  his  sword  in  the  air,  and  again  catching 
it  by  the  hilt  as  it  fell.  English  skirmishers  having  come  out  to  meet  him,  he 
ran  one  through  the  body  with  his  lance,  cut  down  a  second  one  with  his  sword 
and  then,  overcome  by  superior  nimibers,  succumbed.  The  Normans  con- 
soled themselves  for  his  loss  by  the  thought  that  their  side  had  struck  the 
first  blow. 

Pressing  stoutly  from  all  sides  up  the  hill,  the  Normans  attacked  the 
English  shield-wall.  "Dex  ate"  (Goa  help  us)  was  their  cry,  while  the  na- 
tives answered  with  shouts  of  '^Hcdig-Rod"  (Holy  Rood)  and  '^God  EaU- 
mihtig"  (God  Almighty).  Not  an  inch  of  level  ground  had  they  left  for  the 
Normans  to  set  foot  on.  Firmly  posted  on  the  brink  of  the  plateau,  they 
showered  javelins  and  stone  hammers  on  the  heads  of  their  assailants;  while, 
independently  of  their  vantage  ground,  their  superior  strength  and  stature 
gave  deadly  effect  to  their  blows. 

William  had  hoped  to  carry  the  day  with  his  infantry,  without  engaging 
his  precious  cavalry ;  but  he  soon  found  that  all  the  three  arms  of  his  force 
had  to  be  sent  to  the  front.  Even  so  the  Bretons  and  others  on  the  Norman 
left  were  unable  to  hold  their  ground.  Overwhelmed  with  missiles,  they 
wavered,  broke,  and  finally  fled.  A  portion  of  the  English  right,  unable  to 
resist  the  temptation,  left  their  ranks  and  chased  them  down  the  hill,  driving 
many  of  them  into  the  little  brook  or  ditch  running  along  the  low  ground  in 
their  rear.  The  disorder  extended  to  the  Norman  centre,  and  the  whole  line 
fell  back.  The  duke  apparently  was  unhorsed,  and  the  cry  was  raised  that 
he  was  killed.  Bishop  Odo  threw  himself  across  the  line  of  the  fugitives, 
while  William,  roughly  unseating  an  auxiliary,  mounted  his  steed  and  hastened 
to  the  rescue.  Throwing  his  helmet  back,  he  shouted  aloud,  "  Here  I  am, 
alive,  and  please  God  we  shall  win  yet."  The  flight  having  been  arrested,  the 
tables  were  quickly  turned  on  those  of  the  English  who  had  ventured  too  far 
down  the  hill  in  their  pursuit ;  they  were  surrounded  and  cut  ofif .  Not  a  man 
escaped,  but  a  good  many  of  the  invaders  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  brook. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  Normans  reformed  and  returned  to  their 
attack  on  the  English  position.  But  the  living  wall,  in  spite  of  some  gaps, 
still  showed  a  front  substantially  unbroken.  The  man  who  attempt^  to 
break  in  was  hurled  out  again  or  lost  his  life.  One  advantage  of  the  native 
position  on  the  plateau  was  that  the  Norman  archers  had  nothing  to  aim  at 
except  the  shields  of  the  front-rank  men,  the  rear  ranks  being  covered  by 
them  and  out  of  sight.  William  directed  his  men  to  aim  over  the  heads  of 
the  front  ranks,  so  as  to  allow  their  arrows  to  fall  among  the  masses  in  the 
rear.  By  one  of  these  dropping  shots,  as  we  may  suppose,  Harold  lost  his 
right  eye,  and  was  incapacitated  for  further  part  in  the  struggle.  Supporting 
himself  in  his  agony  on  his  shield,  he  still  kept  his  post  manfully  by  the  stand- 
ard.^ But  still  William  made  no  headway.  After  a  second  determined 
assault  of  uncertain  duration  he  was  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  his  means 

^So  the  Roman  de  R<m,v>  and  H.  Huntingdon ; «  the  only  writers  who  distinguish  between 
the  wound  from  the  arrow  and  Harold's  death.  Malmesbuiy  d  represents  him  as  killed  out- 
right by  the  arrow.  Guy  of  Amiens'  and  William  of  PoitierB,<<  i^oring  the  arrow,  repre- 
sent him  as  merely  overwhelmed  in  the  final  assault.  William  of  Jumiegesv  and  Orderic  '  repre- 
sent him  as  killed  {(xxvbitt  perempttuf)  early  in  the  day,  when  apparently  in  fact  he  was  only 
placed  hors  de  combat. 
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of  offence  were  not  greater  than  those  of  the  English  defence,  and  that  unless 
the  Enghsh  could  be  lured  from  their  vantage  ground  he  could  not  win.  Tak- 
ing a  hint  from  the  earlier  incidents  of  the  day,  he  resolved  to  try  the  efifect 
of  a  feigned  retreat. 

A  feigned  retreat,  of  course,  is  a  hazardous  experiment,  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  William  risked  it  under  circumstances  exceptionally  favour- 
able to  the  manoeuvre.  On  his  left  the  thing  would  l^e  impossible.  Retreat 
there  would  bring  his  men  into  the  brook.  But  on  his  right  a  retrograde 
movement  of  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  yards  would  bring  his  men  to  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  with  the  opposite  hill  at  their  backs,  and  the  Hastings 
road  on  which  to  refonn  and  renew  the  struggle  with  the  ground  all  in  their 
favour.  The  English,  destitute  of  cavalry,  would  be  unable  to  take  any 
decided  advantage  of  the  short  critical  period  of  dow^iward  retreat.  The 
result  was  entirely  successful,  a  portion  of  the  English  again  bursting  wildly 
from  their  ranks,  to  be  met  and  overwhelmed  in  the  bottom.  If  the  feigned 
retreat  was  executed  by  the  duke's  extreme  right  along  the  road^  the  English 
would  be  taken  in  flank  by  the  duke  himself. 

**  In  vain  is  the  net  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird/'  So  thought  the 
Preacher,  We,  however,  positively  groan  with  humiliation  when  we  hear 
that  the  transparent  trick  could  be  repeated ;  and  that  again  our  foolhardy; 
undisciplined  aoc-estors,  incapable  of  profiting  by  experience,  could  walk  into 
the  open  trap.  But  even  after  this  third  disaster  w^e  are  distinctly  told  that 
the  English  were  not  routed,  and  that  their  main  body  on  the  height  w^as  still 
formidable,  still  in  possession  of  a  site  that  could  not  be  turned.  From  this 
we  may  infer  that  the  successive  parties  that  broke  from  the  ranks  were  not 
really  very  numerous,  otherwise  these  losses  would  have  ended  the  day. 

Nevertheless  it  is  clear  that  the  struggle  now  entered  upon  a  new  stage. 
Unbroken  though  the  English  phalanx  might  seem  to  be,  it  could  no  longer 
hold  Uie  whole  area  of  the  plateau.  The  Normans  were  now  able  to  estab- 
lish a  footing  there,  and  to  carr>^  on  the  fight  on  more  equal  terms.  In  fact, 
the  English  appear  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  purely  defensive  attitude,  the 
attitude  of  a  tortx>ise  or  a  hedgehog,  their  missiles  being  exhausted,  while  the 
Normans,  now  here,  now  there,  hacked  at  them  wherever  they  saw  an  open- 
ing. To  such  a  contest  there  could  he  but  one  issue.  At  last  William  ordered 
a  combined  charge  on  the  central  point  marked  by  the  standard.  According 
to  the  bishop  of  Amiens,  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  Ivo  of  Ponthieu,  Hugh  the 
Constable,  and  AValter  Giffard  led  the  assault.  At  last  the  English  gave  way. 
The  shield-wall  was  broken,  the  standard  beaten  down.  Harold  fell  beside  it, 
while  the  relics  of  the  native  force  were  driven  bodily  dowTi  the  slight  reverse 
slope,  on  to  the  neck  of  the  isthnms. 

Downwards  the  English  were  driven,  but  not  for  far,  nor  was  the  contest 
altogether  ended  yet.  After  a  few  yards  of  descent  from  the  gatehouse  the 
ground  rises  again  towards  the  north,  the  ascent  tecoming  somewhat  steep 
at  the  end  of  the  village.  Here  the  English  masses,  arrested  by  the  hill,  halted, 
and  once  more  turned  at  bay.  The  Norman  cavalry,  pressing  on  in  hot  pursuit, 
8W*er\*ed  from  the  bristling  pikes,  and  turned,  apparently,  to  the  left,  to  fall 
he^Uong  into  the  head  of  the  western  ravine,  which,  in  the  shape  of  a  coidoir 
or  ditch,  comes  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  roadway.  Brushwood  and 
undergrowth  maske<i  the  pitfall  of  the  treacherous  Malfosse. 

Eustace,  who  led  the  pursuit,  thinking  that  enough  had  been  done,  was 
prepared  to  stay  his  hand  in  face  of  this  check.  He  was  turning  back  and 
sounding  the  retreat,  when  William  met  him  and  sternly  ordered  him  to  the 
front.    The  duke  would  hear  of  no  cessation  till  the  last  semblance  of  resist- 
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ance  had  been  crushed.  While  the  two  were  parleying  in  the  failing  light, 
the  count  received  a  blow  between  the  shoulders  that  hurled  him  from  his 
horse,  with  blood  flowing  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils.  Under  the  duke's 
own  eye  the  bloody  work  was  kept  up,  until  towards  simset  the  last  of  the 
English  had  been  trodden  under  foot  or  dispersed.  Some  sought  hiding-places 
in  tiie  woods ;  those  who  had  horses  galloped  ofif  along  the  London  road.  Some 
seven  hours  the  battle  must  have  lasted,  say  from  nine  a.m.  till  four  p.m.,  if  not 
later.  Harold's  two  brothers  were  found  beside  him,  doubtless  killed  in  the 
same  final  charge. 

On  the  heights  of  Senlac  the  loose,  primitive  Anglo-Saxon  polity  collapsed 
with  a  final  crash.  The  system  so  often  tried  and  found  wanting  had  received 
its  death-blow.  The  catastrophe  gave  final  proof  that,  xmder  existing  cir- 
cumstances, the  nation  was  too  self-willed,  too  imdisciplined,  too  much  sunk 
in  the  ruts  of  insular  conservatism  to  be  able  to  turn  the  fine  natural  qualities 
of  its  people  to  account.  Whatever  our  racial  sympathies,  we  cannot  regret 
a  result  destined  to  convert  a  duggish  country,  paralysed  by  feudalism, 
localism,  and  home  rule,  into  a  compact,  well-ordered  kingdom,  able  not  only 
to  defend  itself  at  home,  but  also  in  due  time  to  prosecute  a  great  and  glorious 
imperial  career  abroad. 

The  victory  was  a  signal  triumph  for  the  Normans — or  rather  for  their 
duke,  as  to  his  generalship  and  his  unflinching  purpose  the  result  was  clearly 
due.  TTiree  horses  were  killed  under  him.  On  the  English  side  no  higher 
merit  than  that  of  dogged  courage  and  tenacity  can  be  claimed;  but  that 
much  their  enemies  could  not  refuse  them.  "They  were  ever  ready  with 
their  steel,  those  sons  of  the  old  Saxon  race;  the  most  dauntless  of  men," 
wrote  William  of  Poitiers.^  At  the  time  the  result  would  doubtless  be 
claimed  as  final  proof  of  the  superiority  of  that  cavalry  on  which  continental 
armies  had  come  to  depend.  So  far  as  any  tactical  lesson  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  day,  we  would  rather  look  on  it  as  bearmg  witness  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  long-bow ;  and  to  the  advantage  of  fighting  in  open  order  as  against 
fighting  in  solid  columns.  But  the  result  was  too  plainly  due  to  want  of 
discipline  and  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  English  to  be  taken  as  a  text  to 
point  any  other  moral.^  ^ 


TRADITIGNS  CONCERNING  HAROLD 

The  victor  is  now  installed;  but  what  has  become  of  his  competitor?  If 
we  ask  the  monk  of  Malmesbury,^^  we  are  told  that  William  surrendered  the 
body  to  Harold's  mother,  Githa,  by  whose  directions  the  corpse  of  the  last 
surviving  of  her  children  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Those 
who  lived  nearer  the  time,  however,  relate  in  explicit  terms  that  William 
refused  the  rites  of  sepulture  to  his  excommunicated  enemy.  William  of 
Poitiers,^  the  chaplain  of  the  Conqueror,  informs  us  that  a  body  of  which  the 
features  were  undistinguishable,  but  supposed,  from  certain  tokens,  to  be  that 
of  Harold,  was  found  between  the  coipses  of  his  brothers,  Gurth  and  Leof- 
wine,  and  that  William  caused  this  corpse  to  be  mterred  in  the  sands  of  the 

p  In  regard  to  the  much  disputed  question  as  to  the  number  of  troops  engaged,  Long- 
manm  says,  '' According  to  the  most  credible  accounts,  each  army  consisted  or  Sbout  fifty 
or  sixty  thousand  men.  '  Ramsay  o  comes  to  a  radically  different  conclusion.  According  to 
him  there  are  no  "credible  accounts"  when  the  question  of  estimating  the  numbers  of  an 
army  is  under  consideration  bv  one  of  the  mediseval  chroniclers.  An  exaggeration  of  ten 
times  the  ascertainable  figure,  he  asserts,  is  not  uncommon.  Of  the  Conqueror's  army  he 
says  he  should  consider  an  estimate  of  ten  thousand  men  "beyond  credibility.''] 
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seashore.  "Let  him  guard  the  coast/'  said  William^  ** which  he  so  madly  oc- 
cupied*' ;  aod  thougjh  Git  ha  had  offered  to  purchase  the  body  by  its  weight  in 
gold,  yet  William  was  not  to  be  tempted  by  the  gift  of  the  sorrowing  mother 
nor  touched  by  her  tears. 

In  the  abbey  of  Waltham  they  knew  nothing  of  Githa.  According  to 
the  annals  of  the  convent,  two  brethren  who  had  accompaiiieil  Harold  ho\'ered 
as  nearly  as  pos^sible  to  tlie  scene  of  w^ar,  watching  the  event  of  the  battle:  and 
afterwards  they  humbly  approached  \\'illiam,  ami  t^licited  his  permission 
to  seek  the  corpse.  The  Conqueror  fiermitted  them  to  proceed  to  the  field, 
and  to  bear  away  not  only  the  remams  of  Harold  but  of  all  wiio,  when  living, 
kid  chosen  the  abbey  of  \\'altham  as  tlieir  |ilaee  of  sepulture. 

Amongst  the  loathsome  heai>s  of  the  unburied  they  sought  for  Harold, 
but  sought  ill  vain.  As  tlie  hist  hope  of  identifying  his  remains,  tliey  sug- 
gested that  possibly  his  beloved  Editha^  might  be  able  to  recognise  the  features 
so  famiUar  to  her  affections.  Ealdgyth,  the  wife  of  Harold,  wa.s  not  to  be 
asked  to  perform  this  sorrowful  duty.  One  of  the  monks  w^eot  back  to 
Waltham  and  returned  with  E^htha,  and  the  two  canons  and  the  weeping 
w^oman  resumed  their  miserable  task  in  the  charnel  field.  A  ghastly^  decom- 
posing, and  rautilatefi  corpse}  was  sc^lected  by  Editha,  and  conveyed  to  Wal- 
tham as  the  bo<ly  of  Harold,  and  there  entombed  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir, 
with  great  honour  and  solemnity,  many  Norman  nobles  assisting  in  the 
requiem. 

Years  afterw^ards,  when  the  Norman  yoke  pressed  heavily  upon  the  English, 
and  the  battle  of  Hastings  had  become  a  tale  of  sorrow^  w^hich  old  men  nar- 
ratefl  by  the  light  of  the  embers,  until  warned  to  silence  by  the  sullen  tolling 
of  the  curfew,  there  was  a  decrepit  anchorite,  who  inhabited  a  cell  near  the 
abb(\v  of  St.  John  at  Chester,  where  Eatlgar  celebrated  liis  triumph.  This 
rei'luse,  deeply  scarred,  and  blinded  in  his  left  eye,  lived  in  strict  jx^nitence 
and  seclasion.  Henry  I  once  visitetl  the  aged  hermif  ami  had  a  long  private 
discourse  with  him ;  and^  on  his  deathbed,  he  deelareil  to  the  attendant  monks 
that  he  was  Harold.  As  th.G  story  is  transmitted  to  us,  he  had  been  secretly 
conveyed  from  the  field  to  a  castle,  prol)al>ly  of  Dover,  where  he  continued 
concealed  until  he  had  the  means  of  reaching  the  sanctuary  where  he  expired. 

The  monks  of  Watthani  loudly  exclaimed  against  tliis  rumour.  They 
maintained  most  resolutely  that  Harold  w^as  buried  in  their  abbey:  they 
pointed  to  the  tomb  sustauiing  his  effigies,  and  inscril>ed  with  the  simple  and 
pathetic  epitaph,  ''Hie  jacet  Harold  m/c/ix";  and  they  api^ealed  to  the  moultl- 
ering  skeleton,  whose  bones,  as  they  declared,  showed,  when  disinterred,  the 
impress  of  the  wounds  which  he  had  received.  But  may  it  not  still  be  doubtetl 
whether  the  two  monks  who  followed  their  benefactor  to  the  fatal  field  did 
not  aid  his  escai>e?  They  may  have  discovered  him  at  the  last  gasp;  restorer  1 
hhn  to  animation  by  their  care;  and  the  artifice  of  declaring  to  William  that 
^Ihey  had  not  been  able  to  recover  the  object  of  their  search  would  readily 
nggest  itself  as  the  means  of  rescuing  Harold  from  the  [lower  of  the  con- 
queror. The  demand  for  Editha^s  testimony  would  confirm  their  assertion, 
and  enable  them  to  gain  time  to  arrange  for  Harold's  security;  and  whilst  the 
litter  which  bore  the  corpse  was  slowly  advancing  to  the  abl>ey  of  Waltham, 
the  living  Harold,  under  the  tender  care  of  Editha,  might  be  safely  proceeding 
to  the  distant  fane,  his  haven  of  refuge, 

p  This  waa  Eadg>'th  or  Editha,  *Uhe  Swansneck"  (SwanneshaU),  Harold 's  mistress,  whose 
loD£  and  tender  attachment  to  the  ktnij^  was  lookiKl  upon  with  general  approval  by  the  people, 
aod  accepted  without  complaint  bv  the  queen,  to  whom  Hajold  appears  to  have  been  other- 
'  e  faithful.! 
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If  we  compare  the  different  narratives  concerning  the  inhumation  of 
Harold,  we  shall  find  the  most  remarkable  discrepancies.  It  is  evident  that 
the  circumstances  were  not  accurately  known;  and  since  those  ancient  writers 
who  were  best  informed  cannot  be  reconciled  to  each  other,  the  escape  of 
Harold,  if  admitted,  would  solve  the  difficulty.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  tale,  though  romantic,  is  not  incredible,  and  that  the  circumstances  may 
be  easily  reconciled  to  probability.  There  were  no  walls  to  be  scaled,  no  fosse 
to  be  crossed,  no  warder  to  be  eluded;  and  the  examples  of  those  who  have 
survived  after  encountering  much  greater  perils  are  so  very  numerous  and 
familiar  that  the  incidents  narrated  would  hardly  give  rise  to  a  doubt,  if  they 
referred  to  any  other  personage  than  a  king. 

In  this  case  we  cannot  find  any  reason  for  supposing  that  the  belief  in 
Harold's  escape  was  connected  with  any  political  artifice  or  feeling.  No  hopes 
were  fixed  upon  the  son  of  Godwin.  No  recollection  dwelt  upon  his  name, 
as  the  hero  who  would  sally  forth  from  his  seclusion,  the  restorer  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  power.  That  power  had  wholly  fallen;  and  if  the  humbled  Englishman, 
as  he  paced  the  aisles  of  Waltham,  looked  around,  and  having  assured  himself 
that  no  Norman  was  near,  whispered  to  his  son  that  the  tomb  which  they  saw 
before  them  was  raised  only  in  mockery,  and  that  Harold  still  breathed  the 
vital  air — he  yet  knew  too  well  that  the  spot  where  Harold's  standard  had 
been  cast  down  was  the  grave  of  the  pride  and  glory  of  England.^ 


ANGLO-SAXON   INSTITUTIONS 

The  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  were  not  arbitrarily  created  by  any  one  law- 
giver or  during  any  one  age.  They  grew  by  degrees;  and  they  grew  also  in 
a  country  which  was  an  almost  perpetual  scene  of  war  and  tumult,  and  which 
was  inhabited  by  races  of  different  origin;  so  that  the  local  development  of 
these  institutions  varied,  besides  their  temporary  fluctuations.  It  is  unsafe  to 
attempt  to  give  more  than  a  general  idea  of  their  leading  features,  which  must 
be  variously  worked  out  in  detail,  according  to  the  particular  reign  and  the 
particular  part  of  England  to  which  it  is  meant  to  be  applied. 

One  class  of  the  community  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  (though  probably  no  very 
large  portion)  was  in  a  state  of  absolute  slavery.  They  were  known  in  Saxon 
by  the  names  of  theow,  esne,  and  thrall.  They  probably  originally  consisted 
of  conquered  Britons;  but  as  criminals  who  could  not  pay  the  fine  imposed  by 
law  were  reducible  to  this  state,  many  unfortunate  beings  of  German  ancestry 
must  in  process  of  time  have  been  comprised  in  this  degraded  and  suffering 
class.  Tlie  freemen  of  the  land  were  classified  by  a  broad  division  into  the 
ceorls,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  into  the  thanes,  who  formed 
the  nobility  and  the  gentry.  Sometimes  the  classification  is  made  into  ceorls 
and  eorls;  the  title  of  eorl  having  reference  to  birth,  whereas  the  title  of  thane 
had  reference  to  the  possession  of  landed  property.  It  was  this,  the  ownership 
of  landed  property,  that  mainly  determined  the  status  and  political  rights  of  a 
Saxon  freeman,  and  therefore  the  classification  into  ceorls  and  thanes  is  the 
most  convenient  to  follow.  There  is  an  additional  reason  for  doing  so,  be- 
cause the  Danes  used  the  title  eorl  (jarl,  earl)  to  designate  authority  and  com- 
mand ;  and  when  the  Danish  influence  extended  in  Saxon  England,  the  title 
of  earl  was  employed,  not  to  mark  a  man  of  good  birth  but  the  ruler  of  a 
shire  or  other  district.  Both  the  democratic  and  the  aristocratic  principles 
entered  largely  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  pjolity ;  the  latter  finally  obtaining  the 
ascendency,  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  strictness  of  the  regulations  which  it  was 
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found  necessary  to  introduce,  in  order  to  maintain  some  degree  of  public 
peace  and  to  give  some  security  for  property  and  person,  amid  the  tumult 
and  confusion  which  prevailed  so  often  and  so  generally  in  England  during 
the  troubled  ages  of  the  ^\nglo-Saxon  rule. 

One  great  tact,  however,  never  iimst  be  forgotten  w^hile  we  examine  the 
Anglo-Saxon  institutions  and  mark  the  privileges  which  the  thanes  (i.e.  the 
landed  proprietors)  possessed  over  the  mass  of  the  free  commonalty,  the  ceorls. 
The  superior  body  was  not  composed  of  a  hereditary  caste  or  noblesse.  It 
was  an  aristocracy,  but  it  was  open  to  receive  recruits  from  the  ranks  below 
it.  Any  ceor!,  who  could  acquire  a  defined  amount  of  landed  proi>erty,  could 
become  a  thane. 

It  is  convenient  to  examine  the  Anglo-Saxon  social  body,  by  eommenciiig 
with  its  component  parts.  This  method  is  recommended  by  Palgrave,  and 
(subject  to  some  slight  adtlitions  and  qualifications)  we  may  safely  follow  him 
in  taking  the  Anglo-Saxon  townships  as  the  integral  molecule  out  of  w^hich 
the  Anglo-Saxon  state  w^as  formed.  He  says:  **  Ascending  in  the  analysis  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  state,  the  first  and  primary  element  appears  to  be  the  com- 
munity, which  in  England,  during  the  Saxon  period,  was  denominated  the 
tow^,  or  township.  An  explanation  of  the  term  may  be  ret[uirecL  Denoting 
in  its  primary  sense  the  enclosure  which  surrounded  the  mere  homestead  or 
dwelling  of  the  lord,  it  seems  to  have  been  gradually  extended  to  the  whole 
of  the  land  which  constituted  the  domain.^' 

There  was  a  lord  of  ever>^  tow^nship,  usually  one  of  the  more  opulent  thanes, 
though  some  townships  belonged  to  the  sovereign  as  their  superior.  We  will, 
however,  limit  our  attention  to  the  ordinary  and  nonnal  ca^e,  where  a  resi- 
dent thane  was  lord  of  the  tow^nship.  He  dwelt  there  on  his  own  demesne 
lands.  Round  him  there  were  grouped  a  number  of  ceorls,  some  occupying 
allotments  of  land,  some  tilling  the  lands  of  others.  Each  township  had  its 
gerefa,  or  reeve,  an  elective  chief  officer ;  and  also  in  each  township  four  good 
and  lawful  men  were  elected,  who,  w^ith  the  reeve,  represented  the  township  in 
the  judicial  courts  of  the  hundred  ami  the  shire.  All  these  appear  to  have  been 
freely  elected  by  the  commonalty  of  each  township  from  among  their  own 
body.  The  inhabitant's  of  each  township  regulated  their  own  police.  They 
were  bound  to  keep  watch  and  w^ard;  and  if  any  crime  was  committed  in  their 
district,  they  w^re  to  raise  the  hue  and  cry,  and  to  pursue  and  apprehend  the 
offender.  Such  were  the  townships:  having,  generally,  each  its  own  local 
court,  with  var>dng  amounts  of  jurialiction ;  and  being  subordinate  to  the 
hundretl  court,  which  was  again  subordinate  to  the  shire  moot  or  county  court. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  English  hundreds,  which  subsist  to  this  day, 
though  the  townships  have  become  almost  obsolete,  having  Ix^en  superseded 
partly  by  the  Nonnan  manors,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
division  into  parishes  having  been  adopted  for  the  purposes  of  petty  local 
©elf-goveniment.  Whether  the  hundreds  had  originally  any  reference  to  num- 
ber or  not,  it  is  certain  that  they  ultimately  l]>ecame  mere  territorial  divisions. 
And,  both  in  order  to  facilitate  the  organization  of  the  inhabitants  for  military 
puiposes  and  to  afford  better  security  against  crime,  the  hundreds  were  sub- 
divided into  ty things.  In  one  respect,  the  system  of  ty  thing  was  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  system  of  townships,  as  there  may  have  been  land  not 
mcluded  in  any  township,  and  which  woultl  yet  l:>e  within  a  hundred,  and  con- 
sequently w^ould,  when  hundreds  were  subdivided,  be  brought  within  a  ty  thing. 

Every  hundred  had  its  court,  which  was  attended  by  the  thanes  whose 
demesnes  were  within  its  Ixiundaries,  and  by  the  four  men  and  the  reeve  of 
each  tow^nship.    The  hundred  court  w^as  held  monthly,  and  was  subordinate 
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to  the  court  of  the  shire.  The  shire  or  county  courts  were  held  at  least  once 
a  year.  They  were  presided  over  by  the  bishop  and  the  ealdorman  or  earl. 
Each  shire  had  also  its  reeve,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  ealdorman,  was  the 
president  of  its  court,  in  conjunction  with  the  bishop.  All  the  thanes  in  the 
coimty,  the  four  men,  and  the  reeve  of  each  township,  and  the  twelve  men 
chosen  to  represent  each  hundred,  attended  the  county  court ;  but  it  is  justly 
doubted  whether  any  but  the  thanes  had  a  voice  in  it.  Though  an  appeal 
from  it  seems  to  have  lain  to  the  witenagemot,  the  supreme  court  of  the  kmg- 
dom,  and  though  the  witan  in  some  cases  sometimes  exercised  an  original 
jurisdiction,  the  shire  moots  were  in  practice  the  most  important  tribunals  in 
the  country,  and  both  they  and  the  minor  ones,  which  we  have  referred  to, 
were  certainly  of  a  very  free  and  popular  character. 

So  far  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  seems  democratic  enough ;  but  even  before 
we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  witenagemot  there  are  two  features  to 
be  attended  to  which  are  of  a  very  different  character.  Every  member  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  commonalty  was  boimd  to  place  himself  in  dependence  upon 
some  man  of  rank  and  wealth,  as  his  lord.  The  "lordless"  man  was  liable 
to  be  slain  as  an  outlaw  by  anyone  who  met  him.  Besides  this,  by  the  system 
of  frank  pledge,  every  man  was  bound  to  be  enrolled  in  some  ty thing;  the 
members  of  each  tything  being  mutually  responsible  for  each  other's  good 
conduct — to  this  extent  at  least,  that  if  any  one  of  them  committed  a  crime 
the  rest  were  bound  either  to  render  him  to  justice  to  take  his  trial,  or  to 
make  good  the  fine  to  which,  in  his  absence^  he  might  be  sentenced.  The 
effect  of  these  regulations  was  almost  to  limit  every  man  to  the  place  and 
neighbourhood  of  his  nativity;  for  it  was  difficult  and  almost  impossible  to  get 
enrolled  in  a  tything  or  to  find  a  lord  in  a  place  where  a  man  was  not  known. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  species  of  compulsory 
settlement  inflicted  far  less  hardship  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  when  there  was 
little  traffic  or  communication  between  one  district  and  another  and  little 
inducement  for  a  poor  man  to  try  to  change  his  home,  than  has  been  in  mod- 
em times  caused  by  our  laws  of  settlement  and  removal. 

The  recollection  of  this  will  keep  us  from  exaggerating  the  importance  of 
one  point  in  the  position  of  the  ceorts,  which  has  caused  some  writers  to  speak 
of  it  as  a  state  of  servitude.  Many  of  the  Saxon  ceorls  were  legally  annexed 
to  the  lands  of  their  lords,  and  could  not  quit  the  estate  on  which  they  had 
to  render  their  services.  But  the  ceorl  was  in  other  respects  personally  free. 
He  was  law-worthy,  to  use  the  old  expressive  phraseology.  Among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  (as  among  all  the  other  northern  nations)  a  composition,  or  were-ffild, 
was  fixed  by  the  law  for  the  slaying  of  any  member  of  the  state,  according 
to  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  The  were-gild  for  the  death  of  a  ceon 
was  two  hundred  shillings,  and  was  payable  to  his  family,  and  not  to  the  lord 
of  the  estate  on  which  he  lived.  But  the  fine  for  killing  a  slave  was  paid  to 
the  slave's  owner.  The  ceorl  had  the  right  of  bearing  arms.  He  was  a  legid 
witness.  As  already  pointed  out,  he  h^  political  rights  with  regard  to  the 
magistracies  of  his  township,  his  tything,  and  his  hundred,  both  as  an  elector 
and  as  himself  eligible  to  office.  He  could  acquire  and  hold  property  in  abso- 
lute ownership ;  and  he  needed  no  act  of  emancipation  to  pass  into  the  class 
of  thanes,  if  he  acauired  the  requisite  property  Qualification  of  five  hides  of  land. 
Many  of  the  ceorls  were  landowners  to  a  smaller  extent.  Hallam^  considers 
the  socmen,  who  are  frequently  spoken  of  in  Domesday  Book,  to  have  been 
ceorls  of  this  description.  He  says,  "They  are  the  root  of  a  noble  plant,  the 
free  socage  tenants,  or  English  yeomaniy,  whose  independence  has  stamped 
with  peculiar  features  both  our  constitution  and  our  national  character." 
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By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  population  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  was 
I  agricultural,  but  the  Ujwns  were  of  considerable  importance.    The  free  spirit 
of  local  self-government  which  marks  the  Anglo-Saxon  polity  as  displayed  in 
its  rural  and  village  communities,  was  no  less  strongly  developed  in  their 
Cities  and  towns.    The  burg  (as  the  towii  was  usually  called,  meaning,  liter- 
ally, a  fortified  place)  was  organised  like  a  hundred,  having  subdivisions  anal- 
ogous to  those  of  the  hundred,  according  to  its  size  and  population.    The 
burhivara^  or  men  of  the  borough,  elected  from  among  themselves  their  local 
I  oflfieers  for  keeping  the  peace,  and  other  [purposes  of  municipal  government. 
They  thus  also  freely  chose  their  own  borougli-reeve,  or  port-reeve,  as  their  head 
of  the  civic  commimity  was  tenued.    Tliis  officer  presided  at  their  local  courts 
(the  burhwaremot,  or  hustings),  and  in  time  of  war  led  the  armed  burghers 
into  the  field.     Sometimes  the  king,  or  a  bishop,  or  a  neighbouring  lord 
I  claimed  and  exercisetl  seigniorial  rights  within  the  borough  ;  nor  can  any  tie- 
scription  of  the  Saxon  municipal  system  be  drawTi  that  could  be  uniformly 
accurate.     But,  in  general,  we  may  safely  avssert  that  the  Saxon  l>orouglis 
were  thriving  and  were  free;  that  they  were  strongholds,  where  the  germs  of 
England's  commercial  prosperity,  and  of  the  capacity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
I  race  for  local  self-government,  were  matured,  amid  tlie  turbulence  of  a  rude 
age  and  the  attenij)ted  encroachments  of  royal  and  aristocratic  power. 

Many  political  writers  of  the  last  century  used  to  describe  the  witenage- 
mot  as  a  genuine  English  parliament  annually  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
iPalgrave,  Hallam,^  and  Kemble,  however  they  may  differ  among  themselves 
on  points  of  detail,  have  effectually  tlispelled  these  monstrous  antl  often  mis- 
chievous delusions.  The  witan  was  essentially  an  aristocratic  bod^^  It  was 
summoned  and  presi<Jcd  over  l>y  the  king.  It  was  att/t^nded  by  the  bishops, 
by  the  earls  or  ealtlormen :  the  thanes  generally  had  a  right  to  attend ;  anti 
pmbahly  those  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhootl  of  the  } >lace  where  a  witan 
was  held  did  attend  in  considerable  numbers.  Ft)r  the  purpose  of  api>ealing 
against  the  decisions  of  inferior  tribunals,  and  of  procuring  justice  against 
pcjwerful  individuals,  whom  the  minor  courts  could  not  reach,  the  magistrates 
of  boroughs,  and  the  four  men  or  reeves  of  townships,  and  other  similar 
officers,  mu.st  have  occasionally  been  present.  This  is  what  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
sgrave terms  '*  remedial  representation.^'  But  there  certainly  were  no  repre- 
atatives  of  the  eeorls  at  the  witan  with  any  power  to  take  part  in  or  vote 
in  its  proceedings. 

The  wit-an  made  laws  and  voted  taxes ;  but  this  last  was  a  rare  necessity* 
The  king  was  bound  to  take  their  advice  as  to  making  war  or  peace,  and  on 
all  important  measures  of  government.     The  witan  had  the  power  of  electing 
rthe  kiiig  from  atnong  the  members  of  the  blooil  royal.     They  on  some  occa- 
sions exercised  the  power  of  deposing  liim  for  misconduct :  and  they  formed  the 
supreme  court  of  justice  both  in  civil  ami  criminal  causes.    The  nature  and 
extent  of  the  authority  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  possessed  are  partly 
[.shown  by  the  description  of  the  powers  of  the  witan.     But,  in  addition  to 
idany  minor  rights,  the  royal  prerogatives  of  appointing  many  of  the  principal 
f officers  of  government,  of  commanding  and  disposing  of  the  military  force  of 
the  kingdom  were  of  considerable  importance ;  and  the  personal  character  of 
the  sovereign  influencetl  materially  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of  the  country, 
during  the  troubled  centuries  that  passed  between  the  accession  of  Egberi 
and  the  fall  of  the  last  Harold. 

It  has  been  stateil  that  the  bishops  were  members  of  the  witan.    The 
ifluence  of  the  clergy  In  the  AngloSaxon  tinies  was  verj^  great,  the  humblest 
Ipriest  ranking  with  the  landed  gentry  as  a  mass  thane.    The  ecclesiastical 
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distribution  of  the  country  into  parishes  (i.e.  'preosi  scyres,  each  being  the 
district  of  a  single  priest)  is  Anglo-Saxon — a  division  since  generally  adopted 
for  purposes  of  local  self-government.  It  is  to  Saxon  laws  that  modem  dis- 
putants respecting  tithes  and  church-rates  refer  for  the  original  legal  obliga- 
tion on  the  English  laity  to  provide  those  ecclesiastical  revenues.  Brides 
their  right  to  these,  the  church  was  largely  endowed  with  glebe  for  her  paro- 
chial churches,  and  broad  lands  for  her  cathedrals  and  monasteries.  The 
existence  of  one  of  these  great  ecclesiastical  foundations  in  or  near  a  city 
favoured  the  progress  of  municipal  civilisation ;  and  many  of  the  towns  grew 
up  round  the  ancient  cathedrals.  The  high  officers  of  the  church,  her  bishd^ 
and  archbishops,  were  recognised  as  the  highest  officers  of  the  state  also. 
Kemble  has  well  remarked  on  the  effect  of  this  alliance  between  church  and 
state  in  the  Saxon  times,  that  "guilty  of  extravagances  the  clergy  were  here, 
no  doubt,  as  elsewhere ;  but  on  the  whole  their  position  was  not  unfavourable 
to  the  harmonious  working  of  the  state;  and  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
is  perhaps  as  little  deformed  as  any  by  the  ambition,  and  power,  and  selfish 
class-interests  of  the  clergy. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  England,  as  in  other  coim- 
tries,  the  laity  are  imder  the  greatest  obligations  to  them,  partly  for  rescuing 
some  branches  of  learning  from  total  neglect  and  partly  for  the  counterpoise 
which  their  authority  presented  to  the  rude  and  forcible  government  of  a 
military  aristocracy.  Ridiculous  as  it  would  be  to  affirm  that  their  influence 
was  never  exerted  for  mischievous  purposes,  or  that  this  institution  was 
always  free  from  the  imperfections  and  evils  which  belong  to  all  human  insti- 
tutions, it  would  be  still  more  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  history  to  affect 
to  imdervalue  the  services  which  they  rendered  to  society.  If  in  the  pursuit 
of  private  and  corporate  advantages  they  occasionally  seemed  likely  to  prefer 
the  separate  to  the  general  good,  they  did  no  more  than  all  bodies  of  men 
have  done — no  more  than  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  active  co-operation  of 
all  bodies  of  men  in  any  one  line  of  conduct.  But,  whatever  their  class- 
interests  may  from  time  to  time  have  led  them  to  do,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  they  existed  as  a  permanent  mediating  authority  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  and  that,  to  their  eternal  honour,  they 
fully  comprehended  and  performed  the  duties  of  this  most  noble  j)osition. 
To  none  but  themselves  would  it  have  been  permitted  to  stay  the  strong 
hand  of  power,  to  mitigate  the  just  severity  of  the  law,  to  hold  out  a  glim- 
mering of  hope  to  the  serf,  to  find  a  place  in  this  world  and  a  provision  for 
the  destitute,  whose  existence  the  state  did  not  even  recognise.'* 

This  last  observation  of  Kemble  refers  to  the  wretched  position  of  those 
outcasts  of  the  Saxon  civil  community  who  could  find  no  place  in  one  of  the 
mutual  associations,  the  tythings,  and  find  no  lord  who  would  permit  them 
to  become  his  retainers.  These  friendless,  helpless  beings  coiud  not  have 
been  very  numerous  (we  are  not  speaking  of  the  wilful  ouUaws  who  lived  by 
brigandage,  but  of  the  involuntary  outlaws),  but  some  of  them  must  have 
existed.  Such  a  being  had  no  existence  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  civil  state 
regarded  him  not,  but  abandoned  him  to  arbitrary  violence  or  starvation. 
But  (to  adopt  again  the  eloquent  words  of  Kemble)  Christianity  "taught 
that  there  was  something  even  above  the  state,  which  the  state  itself  was 
bound  to  recognise."  The  church  impressed  the  heavenly  law  by  which  the 
poor  and  needy,  whom  the  earthly  law  condemned  to  misery,  were  to  be  re- 
lieved ;  and  the  clergy  presented  their  organisation  as  an  efficient  machinery 
for  the  distribution  of  alms.  There  were  other  sources  of  relief  for  the  poor. 
The  tithes  and  other  ecclesiastical  revenues  contributed  their  portion,  and 
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thus  at  every  cathedral  and  every  parish  church  there  was  a  fund  for  the 
helpless  pauper,  and  officers  retuiy  for  its  administration. 

But,  in  appR  aching  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  it  may  be  use- 
fully observed,  with  (luizot,  that  in  the  last  period  of  the  .'Vnglo-Saxon  sys- 
tem the  power  of  the  great  nobles  wa^  becoming  more  and  more  predominant, 
so  as  to  menace  both  the  independence  of  the  crown  and  the  freedom  of  the 
commonalty.  The  earls,  or  ealdomien,  the  rulers  of  large  provinces,  like 
Earl  Siward,  Earl  Leofric,  PJarl  Godwin  and  his  sons,  and  others,  were  form- 
ing a  separate  order  in  the  state,  through  the  aggressive  influence  of  which 
the  political  rights  and  liberties  of  the  others  would  probably  have  decayed 
and  perished.  The  catastrophe  of  the  Nonnan  Conquest  preventeil  this — a 
catastrophe  terrible  in  itself,  but  in  all  human  probability  the  averter  of 
greater  evils  even  to  the  Saxons  tliemsclve^  than  those  which  it  inflicted,/ 


ANGLO-SAXON    LITERATURE 

The  early  history  of  literature  in  England  might  lend  some  countenance 
to  the  theory  that  the  development  of  a  nation's  literature  is,  at  bottom,  but 
a  chapter  of  its  religious  history.  While  the  religion  of  our  fathers  was  in 
the  main  a  rude  awe-stroek  worship  of  the  forces  of  nature,  literature  either 
hiid  no  existence  for  them  or  was  in  a  state  not  leas  elementary,  consisting  of 
a  few  songs  and  oracles,  and  nothing  more.  With  the  advent  of  the  religion 
of  Christ  came  an  intellectual  as  well  as  spiritual  awakening.  Fortified  by 
gosi^el  precept  for  the  present  life,  and  thrilled  with  the  hope  of  the  life  to 
come,  the  Saxon  mind,  released  from  disquietude^  felt  free  to  range  discur- 
sively through  such  regions  of  human  knowledge  as  its  teachers  opened  before 
it,  and  the  Saxon  heart  was  fain  to  pour  out  many  a  rude  but  vigorous  song. 
The  missionaries  could  not  fail  to  bring  with  them  from  Rome  the  intellectual 
culture  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  so  far  as  it  had  sur- 
vived the  fall  of  t!ie  Western  Empire  and  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians.  The 
Roman  alphabet,  paj^er  or  parchment,  and  pen  and  ink,  drove  out  the  North- 
em  nmes,  the  beechen  tablet,  and  the  scratching  implement.  The  necessity 
of  the  preservation  and  at  least  partial  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
varied  exigencies  of  the  Catholic  ritual,  the  demand  for  so  much  knowledge  of 
astronomy  as  would  enable  the  clergy  to  fix  beforehand  the  date  of  Easter,  all 
favoiu-ed,  or  rather  compelled,  the  promotion  of  learning  and  education  up 
to  a  certain  point,  and  led  to  continual  discussion  and  interchange  of  ideas. 
We  find  that  there  w^ere  two  principal  centres,  during  the  first  two  centuries 
after  the  conversion,  where  learning  was  honoured  and  literature  flourished. 
These  centres  were  Wessex  and  Northumbria.  When  we  have  named  the 
oldest  fomi  of  the  Saxon  chronicle,  and  the  not  very  interesting  works  of 
Abbot  iElfric,  tliere  is  little  left  in  the  shape  of  extant  %vritings,  dating  before 
the  C'Onquest,  for  which  we  have  to  thank  the  men  of  Kent.  For  although 
Christianity  was  fii'st  preached  in  Kent,  and  the  great  monast4?ry  at  Canter- 
bury was  long  a  valuable  school  of  theology  and  history,  yet  the  limited  size 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  ill  fortune  which  befell  it  in  its  wars  with  Mercia 
and  Wessex,  seem  to  have  checked  its  intellectual  growth.  But  in  Wessex 
and  Northumbria  alike,  the  size  of  the  territory,  the  presence  of  numerous 
monasteries,  perhaps  also  the  proximity  of  Celtic  f>eople3  or  societies  endowed 
with  many  literary  gifts— the  Britons  in  the  case  of  Wessex,  the  Culdees  of 
lona  in  the  case  of  Northumbria — co-operated  to  produce  a  long  period  of 
literary  activity. 
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Christianitv  was  introduced  into  Wessex  by  Bishop  Birinus  in  634,  and 
spread  over  the  whole  kingdom  with  marvellous  celerity.  The  interesting 
letters  of  St.  Boniface  give  us  tantalising  dimpses  of  a  huBy  life,  social  and 
monastic,  in  the  west  of  England,  no  detailed  picture  of  which  it  is  now  possible 
to  reconstruct.  The  most  distinguished  known  writer  was  St.  Aldhelm,  a 
monk  of  Malmesbury,  and,  for  a  few  years  before  his  death  in  709,  bishop  of 
Sherborne.  The  Saxon  writings  of  St.  Aldhelm  are  lost,  unless  we  accept  a 
conjecture  of  Grimm  that  he  was  the  author  of  Andreas,  one  of  the  poems  in 
the  Vercelli  Codex.  Cynewulf,  the  author  of  Crist,  Elene,  and  Juliana, 
though  to  us  unhappily  no  more  than  a  name,  was  a  poet  of  no  mean  powers. 
Kemble  was  disposed  to  identify  him  with  an  abbot  of  Peterborough  who 
lived  in  the  eleventh  century ;  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  Cynewulf  was 
a  West-Saxon  writer,  and  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  centuiy.  Crist 
is  a  poem  of  nearly  1,700  lines,  incomplete  at  the  beginning,  in  which  Cynewulf 
seems  to  revel  in  the  task  of  expressing  in  his  mother  tongue  the  new  religious 
ideas  which  had  come  to  his  race.  £llene  is  the  legend  of  the  discovery  of 
the  true  cross  at  Jerusalem  by  the  empress  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine ; 
JtUiana  is  the  story  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint  so  named,  imder  Maxi- 
mianus. 

The  prieponderance  of  opinion  is  now  in  favour  of  ascribing  to  Beowulf 
the  most  imj)ortant  survivmg  monument  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  a  West- 
Saxon  orimi,  and  a  date  not  later  than  the  midme  nor  earlier  than  the  first 
decade,  of  the  eighth  century.  Foimded  on  a  single  manuscript  which,  as 
originally  written,  was  full  of  errors,  and  now  is  much  defaced,  the  text 
of  Beowulf  can  never,  unless  another  manuscript  shoul'd  be  aiscovered, 
be  placed  on  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  footing.  The  general  drift  of  the  poem 
is  to  celebrate  the  heroic  deeds  of  Beowulf,  who,  originally  of  Swedish  race, 
was  adopted  by  the  king  of  Gautland,  or  Gotland  (as  the  southern  portion  of 
Sweden  is  still  called),  and  brought  up  with  his  own  sons.  Hearing  that  the 
Danish  king  Hrothgar  is  harassed  by  the  attacks  of  a  man-eating  monster 
called  Grendel,  he  sails  to  Zealand  to  his  aid,  and  after  various  adventures 
kills  both  Grendel  and  his  mother.  After  this  Beowulf  is  chosen  king  of 
Gotland,  and  reigns  many  years  in  CTeat  prosperity,  till  in  his  old  age,  under- 
taking to  fight  with  a  fiery  dragon  that  has  been  making  great  ravages  among 
his  subjects,  he  succeeds  in  killing  it,  but  receives  a  mortal  injury  in  the 
struggle.  The  burning  of  his  body,  and  the  erection  of  a  huge  moimd  or 
cairn  over  his  ashes,  as  a  beacon  "easy  to  be  seen  far  off  by  seafaring  men," 
conclude  the  poem,  and  form  a  passage  of  remarkable  beauty. 

For  two  hundred  and  thirty  years^ — from  the  sack  of  Lindisfame  (795) 
to  the  accession  of  Canute  (1017) — the  so-called  Danes  were  the  curse  of 
England,  destroying  monasteries  and  the  schools  maintained  by  them,  burning 
churches  and  private  houses,  making  life  and  property  everywhere  insecure, 
and  depriving  the  land  of  that  tranquillity  without  which  literature  and  art 
are  impossible.  After  a  long  prevalence  of  this  state  of  things,  society  in 
Wessex  having  been,  one  would  think,  almost  reduced  to  its  first  elements. 
Alfred  arose  and  obtained  a  oeriod  of  peace  for  his  harassed  and  dejected 
countrymen.  History  tells  us  how  well  he  wrought  to  build  up  in  every  way 
the  faflen  edifice  of  West-Saxon  society.  Among  his  labours  not  the  least 
meritorious  was  his  translation  of  Beda's  Histaria  Ecdesiastica,  Pope  Gr^ory's 
work,  De  Cttra  Pastorali,  the  famous  treatise  of  Boethius  De  Consolatume,  and 
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the  Universal  History  of  Orosius.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  generous  efforts,  the 
evils  caused  by  the  Daoes  could  not  be  repaired.  A  sort  of  blight  seemed 
to  have  passed  over  the  Anglo-Saxon  geoius.  Now  and  then  a  great  man 
appeared,  endowed  with  a  reparative  force,  and  with  a  courage  which  aimed 
at  raising  the  fallen  spirit  of  the  people.  Such  a  man  was  St.  Duns  tan  ^  who 
was  ever  faithful  to  the  interests  of  learning.  But  his  work  was  uodone 
during  the  disastrous  reign  of  ^Ethelred  the  Unready,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
Danish  power  established  itself  in  England.  Under  Edward  the  Confessor, 
French  influences  began  to  be  greatly  felt.  The  two  races  of  the  Teutonic 
north  had  torn  each  other  to  pieces,  and  the  culture  which  Saxon  had  ^>een 
able  to  impart  to  Northman  was  not  sufficient  to  discipline  him  into  a  truly 
civilised  man,  England,  though  at  a  terrible  cost,  harl  to  be  knit  on  to  the 
state-system  of  Southern  Europe;  her  anarchy  must  give  place  to  centralisa- 
tion; her  schools,  and  her  art,  and  her  architecture  be  remodelled  by 
Italians  and  Frenchmen;  her  poets  turn  their  eyes,  not  tow^ards  Iceland, 
but  towards  Normandy  or  Provence. 


NORTHUMBRIA 

Turning  now  to  the  other  literary  centre,  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  w^e 
find  that  impulse  and  initiation  were  due  to  more  than  one  source.  In  the 
main,  the  conversion  of  the  Angles  north  of  the  Tees,  and  the  implantation 
amon^  them  of  the  germs  of  culture,  are  traceable  to  lona,  and,  indirectly,  to 
the  Irish  church  and  St.  Patrick.  From  Ireland^  in  the  persons  of  St.  Columba 
and  his  followers,  was  wafted  a  ministry  of  light  and  civiUsation,  which  from 
the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  century  diffused  its  blessings  over  northern  Europe. 
Oswald,  son  of  the  Bernician  king  ^^thelfrith,  embraced  Christianity  through 
the  teaching  of  the  monks  of  lona,  and  when  he  became  king  of  Bernicia  in 
634,  one  of  his  first  thoughts  was  to  send  to  his  old  teachers  and  ask  that 
missionaries  might  be  sent  to  instruct  his  people.  Aidan  accordingly  came 
from  lona  and  founded  a  bishop's  see  at  Lindisfarne,  or  Holy  Isle. 

Adamnan.  abbot  of  lona  about  the  year  690,  has  a  peculiar  interest, 
bec^ase  a  long  extract  from  hi.,  work  on  the  holy  places  is  incorporated  by 
Beda  in  his  Ec^lesiaslical  History.  He  also  wTote  a  life  of  his  founder,  St, 
Columba.  To  the  encouragement  of  Bif^hop  Aidan  we  ow^e  it  that  Ililda^  a 
lady  of  the  royal  house  of  DeirL,  established  .nonasteries  at  Hartlepool  and 
Streoneshalch  (afterwards  Whitby) ;  and  it  was  by  the  monks  of  Streoneshalch 
that  the  seed  was  sown,  which,  falling  upon  a  good  heart  and  a  capacious 
brain,  bore  fruit  in  the  i>oetry  of  Ca^dmon,  the  earliest  English  poet.  We  need 
not  repeat  the  well-known  story  of  the  vision,  in  which  the  destined  bard, 
then  a  humble  menial  employed  about  the  stables  and  boat-service  of  the 
monastery,  believed  that  an  injunction  of  more  than  mortal  authority  was 
laid  upon  him^  to  **sing  of  the  beginning  of  creation.**  The  impulse  having 
been  once  communicated,  CTdmon,  as  Beda  in f onus  us,  continued  for  a  long 
time  to  clothe  in  his  native  measures  the  principal  religious  facts  recorded 
in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  the  New  Testament.  Hitherto  the  influences  in 
Northumbria  tending  to  culture  have  been  found  to  be  only  indirectly  Roman; 
the  immediate  source  of  them  was  lona.  But  when  we  come  to  the  ^'enerabte 
Beda,  the  great  light  of  the  Northumbrian  church,  the  glory  of  letters  in  a 
rude  and  turbulent  age,  nay,  even  the  teacher  and  the  beacon  light  of  all 
Europe  for  the  periotl  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  century,  we  find  that 
the  fountain  whence  he  drew  the  streams  of  thought  and  knowledge  came 
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from  no  derivative  source,  but  was  supplied  directly  from  Rome,  the  well- 
head of  Christian  culture.  When  only  seven  years  old,  Beda,  like  Orderic  in 
a  later  age,  was  brought  by  his  father  to  Jarrow  and  given  up  to  the  abbot 
to  be  tramed  to  monastic  lue.  The  rest  of  his  life,  down  to  the  year  731,  was 
passed  in  the  monastery,  as  we  know  from  his  own  statement ;  in  735  he  died. 
His  works  may  be  grouped  under  five  heads:  1^  Educational;  2,  Theological; 
3,  Historical ;  4,  Poetical ;  5,  Letters.  To  the  first  class  belong  the  treatises 
De  Orthographia  and  de  Arte  Metrica,  the  first  being  a  short  dictionary ;  the 
second  a  prosody,  describing  the  principal  classical  metres,  with  examples. 
De  Natura  Rerum  is  a  cosmogony  and  cosmography,  with  numerous  dia- 
grams and  maps.  Under  the  second  head,  that  of  theological  works,  fall 
his  ExjMsitiones  on  St.  Mark's  and  St.  Luke's  Gospels,  on  the  Acts,  and  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  his  homilies,  forty-nine  in  number,  and  a  book 
of  prayers,  chiefly  made  up  of  verses  taken  from  the  Psalms. 

The  Ecclesiastical  History,  his  greatest  work,  opens  with  a  preface,  in 
which,  in  that  tone  of  calmness  and  mild  dignity  which  go  far  to  make  a  perfect 
prose  style,  Beda  explains  in  detail  the  nature  and  the  sources  of  the  evidence 
on  which  he  has  relied  in  compiling  the  work.  A  short  introduction  then 
sketches  the  general  history  of  Britain  from  the  landing  of  Julius  Caesar  to 
the  coming  of  Augustine.  From  the  landing  of  Augustine  in  596  to  the  year 
731,  the  progress  of  Christianity,  the  successes  and  the  reverses  of  the  church 
in  the  arduous  work  of  bringing  within  her  pale  the  fiercely  warring  nations 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  are  narrated,  fully  but  unsystematically,  for  each 
kingdom  in  turn.  Among  his  poetical  works  are  a  life  of  St.  Cuthbert  in 
Latin  hexameters,  a  number  of  hymns,  a  poem  on  Justin  Martyr,  and  another 
on  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

At  the  time  when  Beda  died  (735)  the  Angles  of  Northumbria  were  begin- 
ning to  lay  aside  their  arms  and  zealously  to  frequent  the  monastery  schools. 
But  a  reaction  set  in;  and  after  the  middle  of  the  century  Northumbrian 
history  is  darkened  by  the  frequent  record  of  dissension  among  the  members 
of  the  royal  house,  civil  war,  and  assassination.  At  the  monastery  of  York 
Alcuin  was  educated,  and  when  grown  up  he  had  charge  of  its  school  and 
library.  In  780  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Rome ;  on  his  return,  at  Parma, 
he  fell  in  with  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  who  invited  him  to  settle  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  at  that  time  the  chief  imperial  residence,  to  teach  his  children,  and 
aid  in  the  organisation  of  education  throughout  his  dominions.  Having 
obtained  the  permission  of  his  superiors  at  York,  Alcuin  complied  with  the 
request;  and  from  that  time  to  his  death,  in  804,  resided,  with  little  inter- 
mission, either  at  the  imperial  court  or  at  Tours.  Alcuin's  letters,  though 
the  good  man  was  of  a  somewhat  dry  and  pedantic  turn,  contain  much  matter 
of  interest.  His  extant  works  are  of  considerable  bulk;  they  are  chiefly 
educational  and  theological  treatises,  which  for  lack  of  vigour  or  originality 
of  treatment  have  fallen  into  complete  oblivion. 

After  the  death  of  Alcuin  the  confusion  in  Northumbria  became  ever  worse 
and  worse.  But  for  the  Durham  Gospels,  a  version  in  the  Angle  dialect  of 
the  four  gospels,  and  a  few  similar  remains,  the  north  of  England  presents  a 
dead  blank  to  the  historian  of  literature  from  Alcuin  to  Simeon  of  Durham,  a 
period  of  more  than  three  hundred  years.  In  the  south  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  was  far  less  dark.  The  works  of  iElfric,  who  died  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1006,  are  chiefly  interesting  because  they  show  the  growing 
importance  of  the  native  language.  iElfric  s  Homilies  are  in  Anglo-Saxon ;  his 
Colloquy  is  a  conversation  on  common  thincs,  in  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon, 
between  a  master  and  his  scholar.    The  annak  of  public  events,  to  which,  as 
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collected  and  arranged  by  Archbishop  Plegmund  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  we  give  the  name  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  continued  to  be 
recorded  at  Canterbury  in  the  native  language  till  about  the  date  of  the 
Conquest;  after  that  time  the  task  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  monks  of 
Peterborough,  and  was  carried  on  by  them  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  Had 
there  been  no  violent  change,  England  would  by  slow  degrees  have  got  through 
with  the  task  of  assimilating  and  taming  the  Northmen,  and,  in  spite  of 

Ehysical  isolation,  would  have  participated,  though  probably  lagging  far 
ehind  the  rest,  in  the  general  intellectual  advance  of  the  nations  ofEurope. 
For  good  or  for  evil,  the  process  of  national  and  also  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment was  to  be  altered  and  quickened  by  the  arrival  of  a  knightly  race  of 
conquerors  from  across  the  Channel.  ^^ 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST 

[1066-1087  A.D.] 


The  Norman  Conquest  is  the  great  tumiug-point  in  the  history 
of  the  English  nation.  And  yet  there  is  no  extent  whose  true  nature 
has  been  more  commonly  and  more  utterly  mistaken.  No  event  la 
less  fitted  to  be  taken,  as  it  so  often  has  been  taken,  for  the  begin- 
ning of  our  national  history.  The  Norman  Conquest  brought  with 
it  a  most  extenjsive  foreign  infusion  which  affected  our  blood »  our 
language,  our  laws,  our  arts;  still  it  was  only  an  infuf^ion;  the  older 
ana  stronger  elements  still  survived,  and  in  the  long  run  they  again 
jnade  goo<J  their  supremacy.  In  a  few  generations  we  led  captive 
our  conquerors,  England  was  England  once  again,  ajid  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Norman  invaders  were  found  to  be  among  tlie  truest 
of  Englishmen.  England  may  be  as  justly  proud  of  rearing  such 
step-children  as  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Edward  the  First  as  of  being 
the  natural  mother  of  Alfred  and  Harold. — Frek^lvn> 

The  first  feelings  of  the  Normans  after  the  battle  of  Hastings  seem  to 
have  been  sensations  of  triumph  and  joy,  amounting  aUnost  to  a  delirium. 
They  are  represented  by  a  contemporary  as  making  their  horses  to  prancx*  and 
bound  over  the  thickly  strewed  bodies  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  after  which  they 
proceeded  to  rifle  them,  and  despoil  them  of  their  clothes.  By  William's 
orders  the  space  was  cleared  round  the  pope's  standard,  which  he  had  set  up ; 
and  there  his  tent  was  pitched,  and  he  feasted  with  his  followers  amongst  the 
dead.  The  critical  circumstances  in  which  he  had  so  recently  been  placed, 
and  the  difficulties  which  still  lay  before  him,  disposed  the  mind  of  the  Con- 
queror to  serious  thoughts.  Not  less,  perhaps,  in  gratitude  for  the  past  than 
in  the  hope  that  such  a  work  would  procure  hira  heavenly  favour  for  the  f\ituT-e, 
he  solenmly  vowed  that  he  would  ei^ect  a  splendid  abbey  on  the  scene  of  this 
his  first  victory;  and  when,  in  process  of  time,  this  vow  was  accomplished, 
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the  high  altar  of  the  abbey  church  stood  on  the  very  spot  where  the  standard 
of  Harold  had  been  planted  and  thrown  down.  In  the  archives  of  the  house 
was  deposited  a  long  roll,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  nobles 
and  gentlemen  of  mark  who  came  with  the  Conqueror  and  survived  the  battle 
of  Hastings. 

The  most  sanguine  of  the  Normans,  in  common  with  the  most  despondent 
among  the  English,  expected  that,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
the  Conqueror  would  march  straight  to  London  and  make  himself  master 
of  that  capital.  But  the  first  move  was  a  retrograde  one;  nor  did  William 
establish  himself  in  the  capital  until  more  than  two  months  had  passt*d. 
While  the  army  of  Harold  kept  the  field  at  Senlac  or  Battle^  several  new 
ships,  with  reinforcement's,  came  over  from  Normandy  to  join  W^illiam* 
Mistaking  the  proper  place  for  landing,  the  commanders  of  these  vessels  put 
in  to  Romney,  where  they  were  at  once  assaulted  and  beaten  by  the  people 
of  the  coast.  William  learned  this  unpleasant  news  the  day  after  his  victoiy, 
and  to  save  the  other  recmits,  whom  he  still  expected,  from  a  similar  disaster, 
he  resolved,  before  proceeding  farther,  to  make  himself  master  of  all  the  south- 
eastern coast.  He  turned  back,  therefore,  from  Battle  to  Hastings,  at  which 
latter  place  he  stayed  some  days,  awaiting  his  transports  from  beyond  sea, 
and  hoping,  it  is  said,  that  his  presence  would  induce  the  population  of  those 
parts  to  make  voluntary  submission.  At  length,  seeing  that  no  one  came 
to  ask  for  p^aee,  William  resumed  his  march  with  the  renmant  of  his  army, 
and  the  fresh  troops  which  had  arrived  in  the  interval  from  Normandy.  He 
kept  close  to  the  seacoast,  marching  from  south  to  north,  and  spreading 
devastation  on  his  p^issage.  He  took  a  savage  vengeance  at  Romney  for  the 
reverse  his  troops  had  sustained  there,  by  massacring  the  inhabitants  and 
burning  their  houses. 

From  Ronmey  he  advanced  to  Dover,  the  strongest  place  on  the  coast, 
'With  little  or  no  opposition,  he  burst  into  the  town,  which  his  troops  set 
fire  to ;  and  the  strong  castle,  which  the  son  of  Godwin  had  put  into  an  excellent 
Btate  of  defence,  was  so  speedily  surrendered  to  him,  that  a  suspicion  of 
treachery  rests  on  the  Saxon  coomiamler.  The  capture  of  this  fortress  was 
moat  opportune  and  important,  for  a  dreadful  dysent^iy  had  broken  out  in 
the  Norman  army,  and  a  safe  receptacle  for  the  sick  had  become  indispensable, 
Dover  Castle  also  commanded  the  best  landing-place  for  troops  from  the 
Continent ,  and  William  was  not  yet  so  sure  of  his  game  as  not  to  look  anxiously 
for  a  place  of  retreat  on  the  coast,  in  case  of  meeting  with  reverses  in  the 
interior.  He  spent  eight  or  nine  days  in  strengthening  the  castle,  and  repairing 
8ome  of  the  damage  done  to  the  town  by  his  lawless  soldiery. 

When  the  Conqueror  at  last  moved  from  Dover,  he  marched  direct  to 
London.  A  confused  story  is  told  by  some  of  our  early  historians  about  a 
popular  re-sistance,  organised  by  Archbishop  Stigand,  and  the  ablx)t  Kgehioth, 
m  which  the  men  of  Kent,  advancing  like  the  army  of  Macduff  and  Siwanl 
against  Macbeth,  under  the  cover  of  cut-do\\Ti  trees  and  boughs,  disputed 
the  passage  of  the  Normans,  and,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  exacted  from 
them  terms  most  favourable  to  themselves  and  the  part  of  England  they 
occupied.  But  the  plain  truth  seems  to  be  that,  overawed  by  the  recent 
catastrophe  of  Hastings^  and  the  presence  of  a  compact  and  numerous  army, 
the  inhabitants  of  Kent  made  no  resistance,  and  meeting  William  with  ofifers 
of  submission,  placed  hostages  in  his  hands,  and  so  obtamed  mild  treatment. 

During  these  calamities  the  Saxon  witan  had  assembled  in  London,  to 
deliberate  and  provide  for  the  future ;  but  evidently,  as  far  as  the  lay  portion 
of  the  meeting  was  concerned,  with  no  intention  of  submitting  to  the  Con- 
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queror.  The  first  care  that  occupied  their  thoughts  was  to  elect  a  successor 
to  the  throne.  Either  of  Harold's  brave  brothers,  at  such  a  crisis,  when 
valour  and  military  skill  were  the  qualities  most  wanted,  might  probably 
have  commanded  a  majority  of  suffrages;  but  they  had  both  fought  their  last 
fight ;  and,  owing  to  their  youth,  their  inexperience,  their  want  of  popularity, 
or  to  some  other  circumstance,  the  two  sons  of  Harold  seem  never  to  have 
been  thought  of.  Many  voices  would  have  supported  Morcar  or  Edwin,  the 
powerful  brothers-in-law  of  Harold,  who  had  already  an  almost  sovereign 
authority  in  Northumbria  and  Mercia;  but  the  citizens  of  London,  and  the 
men  of  the  south  of  England  generally,  preferred  young  Eadgar  iEtheling,  the 
grandson  of  Eadmund  Ironside,  who  had  been  previoudy  set  aside  on  account 
of  his  little  worth :  and  when  Stigand  the  primate,  and  Ealdred  (Aldred)  the 
archbishop  of  York,  threw  their  weight  into  this  scale,  Eadgar  was  proclaimed 
king.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  even  at  this  stage  many  of  the  bishops 
and  clergymen,  who  were  even  then  Frenchmen  or  Normans,  raised  their 
voice  in  favour  of  William,  or  let  fall  hints  that  were  all  meant  to  favour  his 
pretensions.  The  pope's  bull  and  banner  could  not  be  without  their  effect, 
and,  motives  of  interest  and  policy  apart,  some  of  these  ecclesiastics  may  have 
conscientiouslv  believed  they  were  performing  their  duty  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  the  elect  of  Rome.  Others  there  were  who  were  notoriously  bought 
over,  either  by  money  paid  beforehand,  or  by  promises  of  future  largesse. 

The  party  that  ultimately  prevailed  in  the  witan  did  not  carry  their  point 
until  much  precious  time  had  been  consumed ;  nor  could  the  blood  of  Cerdic, 
Alfred,  and  Eadmimd  make  the  king  of  their  choice  that  rallsdng  point  which 
conflicting  factions  required,  or  a  hero  capable  of  faciM  a  victorious  invader, 
advancing  at  the  head  of  a  more  powerful  army  than  England  could  hope  to 
raise  for  some  time.  In  fact,  Eadgar  was  a  mere  cipher — a  boy  incapable  of 
^vemment  as  of  war — ^with  nothing  popular  about  him  except  his  descent. 
The  primate  Stigand  took  his  place  at  the  council  board,  and  the  military 
command  was  given  to  earls  Edwin  and  Morcar, 


WILLIAM  BEFORE  LONDON 

Very  few  acts  of  legal  authority  had  been  performed  in  the  name  of  Eadgar, 
when  William  of  Normandy  appeared  before  the  southern  suburb  of  London. 
If  the  Normans  had  expected  to  take  the  capital  by  a  coujHde-main,  and  at 
once,  they  were  disappointed;  the  Londoners  were  very  warlike;  and  the 
population  of  the  city,  great  even  in  those  days,  was  much  increased  by  the 
presence  of  the  thanes  and  chiefs  of  all  the  neighbouring  counties,  who  had 
come  in  to  attend  the  witan,  and  had  brought  their  servants  and  followers 
with  them.  After  making  a  successful  charge,  with  five  hundred  of  his  best 
horse,  against  some  citizens  who  were  gathered  on  that  side  of  the  river, 
William  set  fire  to  Southwark,  and  marched  away  from  London,  with  the  deter- 
mination of  ravaging  the  country  around  it,  and,  by  interrupting  all  com- 
munication, inducing  the  well-defended  capital  to  surrender.  Detachments 
of  his  army  were  soon  spread  over  a  wide  tract;  and  in  burning  towns  and 
villages,  in  the  massacre  of  men  armed  and  men  unarmed,  and  in  the  violation 
of  helpless  females,  the  people  of  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  Berkshire 
were  made  to  feel  the  full  signification  of  a  Norman  conquest.  William  crossed 
the  Thames  at  Wallingford,  near  to  which  place  he  established  an  intrenched 
camp,  where  a  division  of  his  army  was  left,  in  order  to  cut  off  any  succours 
that  might  be  sent  towards  London  from  the  west. 
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This  done,  he  proceeded  across  Buckinghamshire  into  Hertfordshire, 
*' slaying  the  peop)le,"  till  he  came  to  Berkhaiupstcad,  where  he  took  up  a 
position,  in  order  to  interrupt  all  coiiimiinication  with  London  from  the  north. 
The  capital,  indeed,  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  girded  round  by  the 
enemy,  and  afflictetl  by  the  prospect  of  absolute  famine.  Nor  were  there 
wantmg  other  causes  of  discouragement.  The  earls  Edwin  and  Morear 
showed  little  zeal  in  the  conmiand  of  a  weak,  and,  as  yet^  unorganised  army, 
and  soon  withdrew  towards  the  Humber,  taking  with  them  all  the  soldiers 
of  Northumbria  ami  Mercia,  who  constituieii  the  best  part  of  King  Eadgar's 
forces,  but  who  looked  to  the  carls  much  more  than  to  the  king.  These  two 
80ns  of  ^^Ifgar  probably  hoped  to  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  indepen- 
dence in  the  north,  where,  m  reality, 
they  at  a  later  period  renewed  and 
greatly  prolonged  the  contest  with 
the  Normans.*  Their  departure  had 
a  baneful  effect  in  London;  and 
while  the  spirit  of  the  citizens  waxed 
fainter  and  fainter,  the  partisans  and 
intriguers  for  William,  encouraged  at 
every  move  by  the  prevalent  faction 
among  the  clergj%  raised  their  hopes 
and  extended  their  exertions. 

After  some  time,  however,  earls 
Morear  and  Edwin  appear  to  have 
returned  to  the  capital.     On  many  an        >??^ 
intennediate  step  the  chroniclers  are    ///    1 
provokingly  silent:  but  at  last  it  was  ^^ ^    \ 
determined  that  a  submissive  depu- 
tation should  be  sent  from  London 
to  Berkhainpstead ;  and  King  Eadgar 
himself,  the  primate  Stigand,  Ealdred, 
archbishop  of  York,  Wulfstan,  bishop 
of  Worcester,  with  other  prelates  and 
lay  chiefs,  among  whom   the  Saxon 
chronicler  expressly  names  the  two 
earls  of  Northumbria  and  Mercia,  and 

many  of  the  principal  citizens,  repaired  to  William,  w^ho  received  them  with 
an  outw^ard  show  of  moderation  and  kindness.  It  is  related  that  when  the 
man  whom  he  most  hated^  as  the  friend  of  Harold  and  the  energetic  enemy 
of  the  Nonnans — that  when  Stigand  came  mto  his  presence,  he  saluted  him 
with  the  endearmg  epithets  of  father  and  bishop.  The  puppet-king  Eadgar 
made  a  verbal  renunciation  of  the  throne,  and  the  rest  swore  allegiance  to 
the  Conqueror — the  bishops  swearing  for  the  whole  boily  of  the  clergy^  the 
chiefs  for  the  nobility,  and  the  citizens  for  the  good  city  of  London. 

P  The  attitude  of  the  two  grandsons  of  Leofrie,  who  of  all  the  men  of  England  could  have 
organised  and  directed  anythmif  like  an  effective  opposition  to  W'illiam,  has  been  the  sub- 

{'cct  of  much  eontroversy.  The  chroniclers  are  at  variance  in  their  aecountSp  and  whether  the 
brothers  retired  from  London,  cuttin)^  themselves  off  from  all  communication  with  their 
eotaitn^men,  or  whether  they  simply  withdrew  tcmi>orarily  because  of  dijsgust  or  pi(|ue  can- 
oot  be  determined.  '*On  the  part  of  these  voun^Ej  men/'  aays  RamsaVr*  **a  certain  jealousy 
of  Harold  and  hi«  family  might  be  excused.  We  could  understand  their  objecting  to  the 
promotion  of  one  of  Harold's  sons.  But  for  opposition  to  a  return  to  the  national  dynasty,  no 
apology  can  be  offered-  Hoivever  weak  Eadgar  may  have  seemed,  union  of  forces  offered  the 
only  proq)ect  of  escape  from  niin.  The  retirement  of  the  two  earla^if  they  did  retire— waa 
flUBply  an  act  of  suicidal  treaaon. "] 


William  The  Ccinqubror 

(From  an  ancient  cam) 
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During  a  part  of  this  singular  audience  William  pretended  to  have  doubts 
and  misgivings  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  ascending  the  vacant  throne ;  but 
tihese  hypocritical  expressions  were  drowned  in  the  loud  acclamations  of  his 
Norman  barons,  who  felt  that  the  crown  of  England  was  on  the  point  of  their 
swords.  Having  taken  oaths  of  fidelit)r  and  pea^^e,  the  Saxon  deputies  left 
hostages  with  the  Norman,  who,  on  his  side,  promised  to  be  mild  and  merciful 
to  all  men.  On  the  following  morning  the  foreigners  began  their  march 
towards  London,  plundering,  murdering,  and  burning,  just  as  before.  Even 
now  William  did  not  enter  London  in  person,  but,  sending  on  part  of  his  army 
to  build  a  fortress  for  his  reception^  he  encamped  with  the  rest  at  some  distance 
from  the  city.  This  fortress,  which  was  built  on  the  site,  and  probably  in- 
cluded part  of  a  Roman  castle,  grew  gradually,  in  after  times,  into  the  Tower 
of  London. 


William's  coronation;  his  cx)NaLL\TORY  policy 

As  soon  as  the  Normans  had  finished  his  stronghold,  William  took  possession 
of  it,  and  then  they  fixed  his  coronation  for  a  few  days  after.  The  Conqueror 
is  said  to  have  objected  to  the  performance  of  this  ceremony  while  so  large  a 

Eart  of  the  island  was  independent  of  his  authority ;  and  he  certainly  hoped, 
y  delaying  it,  to  obtain  a  more  formal  consent  from  the  English  nation,  or 
something  like  a  Saxon  election,  which  would  be  a  better  title  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  than  the  right  of  conquest.  Little,  however,  was  gained  by 
delay ;  and  the  coronation,  which,  for  the  sake  of  greater  solenmity,  took  place 
on  Christmas  Day,  was  accompanied  by  accidents  and  circumstances  highly 
irritating  to  the  people.  It  is  stated,  on  one  side,  that  William  invitea 
the  primate  Stigand  to  perform  the  rites,  and  that  Stigand  refused  to  crown 
a  man  "covered  with  the  blood  of  men,  and  the  invader  of  others'  rights." 
Although  there  might  have  been  some  policy  in  making  this  great  champion 
of  the  Saxon  cause  hallow  the.  Conqueror,  it  does  not  appear  probable  that 
William  would  ask  this  service  of  one  who  was  lying  imder  the  severe  dis- 
pleasure of  Rome ;  and  it  is  said,  on  the  other  side,  that  he  refused  to  be  con- 
secrated by  Stigand,  and  conferred  that  honour  on  Ealdred,  archbishop  of 
York. 

The  new  abbey  of  Westmmster,  the  last  work  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  coronation  of  England's  first  Norman  kmg. 
The  suburbs,  the  streets  of  London,  and  all  the  approaches  to  the  abbey  were 
lined  with  double  rows  of  soldiers,  horse  and  foot.  The  Conqueror  rode  through 
the  ranks,  and  entered  the  abbey  church,  attended  by  260  of  his  warlike 
chiefs,  by  many  priests  and  monks,  and  a  considerable  number  of  English, 
who  had  been  gamed  over  to  act  a  part  in  the  pageantry.  At  the  opening 
of  the  ceremony  one  of  William's  prelates,  Geoffrey,  the  bishop  of  Coutances, 
asked  the  Normans,  in  the  French  language,  if  they  were  of  opmion  that  their 
chief  should  take  the  title  of  king  of  England;  and  then  the  archbishop  of 
York  asked  the  English  if  they  would  have  William  the  Norman  for  their 
king.  The  reply  on  either  side  was  given  by  acclamation  in  the  affirmative, 
and  the  shouts  and  cheers  thus  raised  were  so  loud  that  they  startled  the 
foreign  cavalry  stationed  round  the  abbey.  The  troops  took  the  confused 
noise  for  a  cry  of  alarm  raised  by  their  friends,  and,  as  they  had  received 
orders  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  ready  to  act  in  case  of  any  seditious  movement, 
they  rushed  to  the  English  houses  nearest  the  abbey  and  set  fire  to  them  all. 
A  few,  thinking  to  succour  their  betrayed  duke  and  the  nobles  they  served, 
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ran  to  the  church,  where ^  at  sight  of  their  oaked  swords,  and  the  smoke  and 
flames  that  were  rising,  the  tumult  soon  became  as  great  as  that  without  its 
walls.  The  Normans  fancied  the  whole  population  of  London  and  it*s  neigh- 
bourhood had  risen  against  them;  the  English  imagined  that  they  had  been 
duped  by  a  vain  show,  and  drawn  together,  unarmed  and  defenceless,  that 
they  might  be  massacred.  Both  parties  ran  out  of  the  abbey^  and  the  cere- 
mony was  interrupted,  though  Williamj  left  almost  alone  in  the  church,  or 
with  none  but  the  archbishop  Ealdred,  and  some  terrified  priests  of  both 
nations  near  hiin  at  the  altar,  decidedly  refused  to  postpone  the  celebration. 
The  service  was  therefore  completed  amidst  these  bad  auguries,  but  m  the 
utmost  hurry  and  confusion;  and  the  Conqueror  took  the  usual  coronation  oath 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  making,  as  an  addition  of  his  own,  the  solemn 
promise  that  he  would  treat  the  English  people  as  well  as  the  best  of  their 
kings  had  done. 

Meanwhile  the  commotion  without  continued,  and  it  is  not  mentioned 
at  what  hour  of  the  day  or  night  the  conflagration  ended.  The  English,  who 
had  been  at  the  abbey,  ran  to  extinguish  the  fire— the  Normans,  it  is  said,  to 
plunder,  and  otherwise  profit  by  the  disorder;  but  it  appears  that  son^e  of 
the  latter  exerted  themselves  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  flames,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  a  riot  p43culiarly  unpalatable  to  their  master,  whose  anxious  wish 
was  certainly,  at  that  time,  to  conciliate  the  two  nations. 

Soon  after  his  coronation  William  withdrew  from  London  to  Barking, 
where  he  established  a  court,  which  gradually  attracted  many  of  the  nobler 
of  the  south  of  England,  Eadric,  sumamed  the  Forester,  Coxo,  a  warrior  of 
high  repute,  and  others  are  named ;  and,  as  William  extended  his  authority,  even 
the  thanes  and  the  great  earls  from  the  north,  where  the  force  of  his  arms 
was  not  yet  felt,  repaired  to  do  him  homage.  In  return  William  granted 
thera  the  confinnation  of  their  estates  and  honours,  which  he  had  not  at  present 
Uie  power  to  seize  or  invade.  It  appears  that  the  Conqueror's  first  seizures 
and  confiscations,  after  the  crown  lands,  were  the  domains  of  Harold,  and 
his  brothers  Gurth  and  I^eofwine,  and  the  lands  and  property  of  such  of  the 
English  chiefs  as  were  either  verj^  weak,  or  unpopidar,  or  indifferent  to  the 
nation. 

Eadgar  /Etheling  was  an  inmate  of  the  new  court,  and  William,  knowing 
he  was  cherished  by  many  of  the  English  on  account  of  his  descent,  prctencled 
to  treat  him  with  great  respect,  and  left  him  the  earldom  of  Oxford,  which 
Harold  had  conferred  on  him  when  he  ascended  the  throne  in  his  stead.  From 
Barking  the  new  kmg  made  a  progrt^ss  through  the  territory,  that  was  rather 
militarily  occupied  than  securely  conquered,  displaying  as  he  went  as  much 
royal  pomp,  and  treating  the  English  with  as  much  courtesy  and  consideration, 
as  he  could.  The  extent  of  this  territory  cannot  be  exaclly  determined,  but 
it  appears  the  Conqueror  had  not  yet  advanced,  in  the  northeast  beyond  the 
confines  of  Norfolk,  nor  in  the  southwest  beyond  Dorsetshire.  Both  on  the 
eastern  and  western  coast,  and  in  the  midland  counties,  the  invasion  was 
gradual  and  slow. 

All  William's  measures  at  this  time  were  mild  and  conciliating ;  he  respected 
the  old  Anglo-Saxon  laws;  he  established  good  courts  of  justice,  encouraged 
amculture  and  commerce,  and  (at  least  nominally)  enlarged  the  privileges 
of  London  and  some  other  towns.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  country 
he  held  was  bristled  with  castles  and  towers;  and  additional  fortresses  erected 
in  and  around  the  capital,  showed  his  distrust  of  what  was  termed,  in  the 
language  of  the  Normans,  an  over-numerous  and  too  proud  population. 
Such  operations  could  not  be  otherwise  than  distasteful  to  the  English,  who 
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were  further  irritated  by  seeing  proud  forei^  lords  fixed  among  them,  and 
married  to  the  widows  and  heiresses  of  their  old  lords,  who  had  fallen  at 
Hastings.  The  rapacious  followers  of  William  were  hard  to  satisfy ;  and,  to 
secure  their  attachment,  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  go  beyond  those  bounds 
of  moderation  he  was  inclined  to  set  for  himself.  A  most  numerous  troop 
of  priests  and  monks  had  come  over  from  the  Continent,  and  their  avidity  was 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  barons  and  knights.  Nearly  every  one  of  them 
wantea  a  church,  a  rich  abbey,  or  some  higher  promotion.  It  was,  however, 
to  these  foreign  churchmen  that  our  country  was  chiefly  indebted  for  whatever 
intellectual  improvement  or  civilisation  was  imported  at  the  Conquest. 
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In  the  month  of  March,  1067,  the  English  in  the  north  and  west  being  yet 
untouched,  William  resolved  to  pass  over  into  Normandy.  Had  he  deter- 
mined to  vex  and  rouse  the  English,  he  could  scarcely  have  left  a  more  fitting 
instrument  than  his  half-brother  Odo,  to  whom  he  confided  the  royal  power 
during  his  absence.  On  the  other  hand,  as  if  to  make  an  English  revolt  nope- 
less,  snould  it  be  attempted,  he  carried  in  his  train  Stigand,  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Eadgar  iEtheling,  Edwin,  earl  of  Mercia,  Morcar,  earl  of  North- 
umbria,  and  many  others  of  high  nobility.  He  set  sail  with  a  fair  wind  for 
Normandy,  just  six  months  after  his  landing  in  England. 

The  rule  of  Odo  and  the  barons  left  in  England  pressed  harshly  on  the 
people,  whose  complaints  and  cries  for  justice  uiey  despised.  Without  pim- 
ishment  or  check,  their  men-at-arms  were  permitted  to  insult  and  plimder, 
not  merely  the  peasants  and  burgesses,  but  people  of  the  best  condition,  and 
the  cup  of  misery  and  degradation  was  filled  up,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  by 
violence  offered  to  the  women.  The  English  spirit  was  not  yet  so  depressed, 
and,  in  fact,  never  sank  so  low  as  to  tolerate  such  wrongs.  Several  j)opular 
risings  took  place  in  various  parts  of  the  subjugated  territory,  and  many  a 
Norman,  caught  beyond  the  walls  of  his  castle  or  garrison  town,  was  cut  to 
pieces.  These  partial  insurrections  were  followed  by  concerted  and  exten- 
sively combined  movements.  The  men  of  Kent,  who  had  been  the  first  to 
submit,  were  the  first  to  attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke. 

A  singular  circumstance  attended  their  effort.  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne, 
the  same  who  had  caused  such  a  stir  at  Dover  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, was  then  in  open  quarrel  with  William  the  Norman,  who  kept  one  of 
his  sons  in  prison.  Forgetting  their  old  grievances,  the  people  of  Kent  sent 
a  message  to  Count  Eustace,  promising  to  put  Dover  into  his  hands  if  he 
would  help  them  wage  war  on  their  Norman  oppressors.  Eustace  accepted 
the  invitation,  and,  crossing  the  Channel  with  a  small  band,  he  landed,  under 
favour  of  a  dark  night,  at  a  short  distance  from  Dover,  where  he  was  presently 
joined  by  a  host  of  Kentish  men  in  arms.  A  contemporary  says  that  had 
they  waited  but  two  days,  these  insurgents  would  have  been  joined  by  the 
whole  population  of  those  parts ;  but  they  imprudently  made  an  attack  on  the 
strong  castle  of  Dover,  were  repulsed  with  loss,  and  then  thrown  into  a  panic, 
by  the  false  report  that  Bishop  Odo  was  approaching  them  with  all  his  forces. 
Coimt  Eustace  fled,  and  got  safely  on  board  ship,  but  most  of  his  men-at-arms 
were  slain  or  taken  prisoners  by  the  Norman  garrison,  or  broke  their  necks 
by  falling  over  the  cliffs  on  which  Dover  Castle  stands.  The  men  of  Kent, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  found  their  way  home  in  safety,  by  taking  by-paths 
and  roads  with  which  the  Normans  were  unacquainted. 
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In  the  we5t  Eadric  the  Forester,  the  lord  of  extensive  possessions  that  lay 
on  the  Severn  and  the  confines  of  Wales,  bemg  provoked  at  the  depredations 
committed  by  some  Norman  captains  who  had  garrisoned  the  city  of  Hereford, 
took  up  aniLs,  and  foriiniig  an  alHance  with  two  Welsli  princes,  lie  w^as  enablecl 
to  shut  the  foreigners  close  up  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  to  range  un- 
disputed master  of  all  the  western  part  of  Herefordshire, 

At  this  favourable  moment  the  two  sons  of  King  Harold  sailed  over  from 
Ireland  with  a  considerable  force,  embarked  in  sixty  ships.  They  ascended 
the  Bristol  Channel  anil  the  river  Avon,  and,  landing  near  Bristol,  plundered 
that  fertile  country.  Whatever  w'cre  their  pretexts  and  claims,  they  acted  as 
common  enemies,  and  were  met  as  such  by  the  Enghsh  people,  w^ho  repulsed 
them  when  they  attempted  to  take  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  soon  after  defeated 
them  upon  the  coast  of  Somersetshire,  whither  they  had  repaired  with  their 
ships  and  pimider.  The  invaders,  w^ho  suffered  severely,  took  to  their  ships, 
and  returned  immediately  to  Ireland  In  Shropshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and 
other  partjs  of  the  kingdom,  bodies  of  English  rose  in  arms,  and  urged  their 
neighbours  to  join  them.  Rumours  spread  that  a  simultaneous  massacre, 
like  that  perpetrated  on  the  Danes,  was  intendeds 
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Letter  after  letter,  and  message  after  message,  were  sent  in  to  Normandy; 
but  the  Contjueror  lingered  there  for  more  than  eight  months.  When  at  la^st 
he  departed,  it  was  in  hurr>'  and  agitation.  He  embarked  at  Dieppe  on  the 
6th  of  Decemlx*r,  and  sailed  for  England  by  night.  On  arriving^  he  placed 
new  governors,  whom  he  had  brought  from  Normandy,  in  his  castles  and 
strongholds  in  Sussex  and  Kent.  On  reaching  London  he  wtis  made  fully 
sensible  of  the  prevailing  discontent;  but  with  his  usual  crafty  pnitlence  he 
applied  himself  to  soothe  the  stonn  for  a  w^hile,  deeming  that  the  time  had 
not  yet  arrived  for  his  openly  declaring  that  the  fickle,  faithless  English  w^ere 
to  be  extenninated,  or  treated  as  sla%^es,  antl  all  their  possessions  and  honours 
given  to  the  Normans,  lie  celebrated  the  festival  of  Christmas  with  unusual 
pomp,  and  invited  many  Saxon  chiefs  to  London  to  partake  in  the  celebration. 
He  received  these  guests  with  smiles  and  caresses,  giving  the  kiss  of  welcome 
to  every  comer.  If  they  asked  for  anything,  he  granted  it ;  if  they  announced 
or  advLsed  anything,  he  listened  Avith  resjiectful  attention;  and  it  should  seem 
tliat  they  w^re  nearly  all  the  rhipes  of  these  royal  artifices.  He  then  pro- 
pitiated the  citizens  of  Lontloii  by  a  proclamation,  which  was  written  in  the 
Saxon  language,  and  retul  in  all  the  churches  of  the  capital.  **Be  it  known 
unto  you,''  said  this  document,  "  w^iat  is  my  wUL  I  will  that  all  of  you  enjoy 
your  national  Inws  as  in  the  days  of  King  Edw^artl ;  that  every  son  shall  inherit 
from  his  father,  after  the  days  of  his  father;  and  that  none  of  my  people  do 
you  wrong."  William *s  first  public  act  after  all  these  promises  w^as  to  impose 
a  heavy  tax,  which  was  made  more  and  more  burdensome  as  his  power  in- 
creased. 

The  Conqueror's  second  campaign  in  England  (1068)  opened  in  the  fertile 
province  of  Devonshire,  where  the  people  refused  to  acknowledge  his  govern- 
ment, and  prepared  to  resist  the  advance  of  his  lieutenants.  Some  of  the 
thanes  to  whom  the  command  of  the  insurrection  hat!  been  intrusted  proved 
cowards  or  traitors;  the  Normans  advanced,  burning^  and  destroying,  and 
breathing  vengeance ;  but  the  men  of  Exeter,  who  had  had  a  principal  share  in 
organising  the  patriotic  resistance,  were  resolute  in  tlie  defence  of  their  city. 
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Githa,  Harold's  mother^  had  fled  there  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  carried 
with  her  considerable  nches.  When  the  Conqueror  came  within  four  miles  of 
Exeter,  he  summoned  the  citizens  to  submit,  and  take  the  oath  of  fealty.  They 
replied,  "We  will  not  swear  fealty  to  this  man,  who  pretends  to  be  our  king, 
nor  will  we  receive  his  garrison  wiUiin  our  walls ;  but  if  he  will  receive  as  tribute 
the  dues  we  were  accustomed  to  pay  to  our  kings,  we  will  consent  to  pay  them 
to  him." 

To  this  somewhat  novel  proposal  William  said,  "  I  would  have  subjects, 
and  it  is  not  my  custom  to  take  them  on  such  conditions."  Some  of  the 
magistrates  and  wealthiest  of  the  citizens  then  went  to  William,  and,  im- 

Eloring  his  mercy,  proffered  the  submission  of  the  city,  and  gave  hostages; 
ut  the  mass  of  the  population  either  did  not  sanction  this  proceeding,  or 
repented  of  it;  and  when  William  rode  up  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  he  found 
the  gates  barred  and  the  walls  manned  with  combatants,  who  bade  him  de- 
fiance. The  Normans,  in  sight  of  the  men  on  the  ramparts,  then  tore  out 
the  eyes  of  one  of  the  hostages  they  had  just  received ;  but  this  savage  act  did 
not  daunt  the  people,  who  were  well  prepared  for  defence,  having  raised  new 
turrets  and  battlements  on  the  walls,  and  brought  in  a  number  of  armed  sea- 
men both  native  and  foreigners,  that  happened  to  be  in  their  port.  The  siege 
continued  for  eighteen  days,  and  cost  William  a  great  number  of  men.  The 
brave  men  of  Exeter,  however,  obtained  much  more  favourable  terms  than 
were  then  usual ;  for,  though  they  were  forced  to  take  the  oath,  and  admit  a 
Norman  garrison,  their  lives,  property,  and  privileges  were  secured  to  them, 
and  successful  precautions  were  taken  by  the  Conqueror  to  prevent  any  out- 
rage or  plunder.  William  returned  to  Winchester,  where  he  was  joined  by 
his  wife  Matilda,  who  had  not  hitherto  been  in  England.  At  the  ensuing 
festival  of  Whitsuntide  she  was  publicly  crowned  by  Eadred,  the  archbishop 
of  York.  On  the  surrender  of  Exeter,  the  aged  Githa,  with  several  ladies 
of  rank,  escaped  to  Bath,  and  finding  no  safety  there,  they  fled  to  the  small 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  where  they  lay  concealed  until  they 
found  an  opportunity  of  passing  over  to  Flanders. 

Harold's  sons,  Godwme  and  Eadmund,  with  a  younger  brother  named 
Magnus,  again  came  over  from  Ireland,  and  with  a  fleet  hovered  off  the  coast 
of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  landing  occasionally,  and  inviting  the  people  to 
join  them  against  the  Normans.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurdly  concerted 
than  these  movements.  Having  rashly  ventured  too  far  into  the  country, 
they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  a  Norman  force  from  Exeter,  and  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  Their  means  were  now  exhausted,  and,  wearied  by  their 
ill  success,  their  Irish  allies  declined  giving  any  further  assistance  to  these 
exiles.  The  sons  of  Harold  next  appeared  as  suppliants  at  the  court  of 
Svend,  king  of  Denmark. 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  this  same  year  (1068),  William 
established  his  authority  in  Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  and  Gloucestershire, 
and  besides  taking  Exeter,  made  himself  master  of  Oxford  and  other  fortified 
cities  which  he  had  left  in  his  rear  when  he  advanced  into  the  west.  Wher- 
ever his  dominion  was  imposed,  the  mass  of  land  was  given  to  his  lords  and 
knights,  and  fortresses  and  castles  were  erected  and  garrisoned  by  Normans 
and  other  foreigners,  who  continued  to  cross  the  Channel  in  search  of  em- 
ployment, wealth,  and  honours.  Meanwhile,  the  accounts  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  conquered  people,  as  given  by  the  native  chroniclers,  are  thus  con- 
densed in  a  striking  passa^  of  Holinshed  :^ 

"  He  took  away  from  divers  of  the  nobility,  and  others  of  the  better  sort, 
all  their  livings,  and  gave  the  same  to  his  Normans.    Moreover,  he  raised 
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great  taxes  and  subsidies  through  the  realm ;  nor  anything  regarded  the  Eng- 
lish nobility;  so  that  they  who  before  thought  theniselves  to  be  made  forever 
by  bringing  a  stranger  into  the  realm,  did  now  see  themselves  trodden  under 
foot,  to  be  despised,  and  to  be  mocked  on  all  sides,  insonmch  that  many  of 
them  were  constrained  (as  it  were,  for  a  further  testimony  of  servitude  and 
bondage)  to  shave  their  beards,  to  round  their  hair,  and  to  frame  themselves, 
as  well  in  apparel  as  in  service  and  diet,  at  their  tables,  after  the  Norman 
manner,  very  strange  and  far  differing  from  the  ancient  customs  imd  old  usages 
of  their  country.  Others,  utterly  refusing  to  sustain  such  an  intolerable  yoke 
of  thraldom  as  was  daily  laid  upon  them  by  the  Normans,  chose  rather  to 
leave  all,  both  goods  and  lands,  and,  after  the  manner  of  outlaws,  got  them 
to  the  woods  with  their  wives,  children,  and  servants,  meaning  from  thence- 
forth to  live  upon  the  spoil  of  the  country^  adjoining,  and  to  take  whatsoever 
came  next  to  hand.  Whereupon  it  came  to  pass  within  a  while  that  no  man 
might  travel  in  safety  from  his  own  house  or  town  to  his  next  neighbours." 
The  bands  of  outlaws  thus  formed  of  impoverished,  desperate  men,  were  not 
suppressed  for  several  successive  reigns;  and  while  the  Normans  considered 
and  treated  them  as  bamlitti,  the  English  people  long  regarded  them  in  the 
hght  of  unfortunate  patriots. 

Men  of  higher  rank  and  more  extended  views  were  soon  among  the  fugi- 
tives from  the  pale  of  the  Conqueror.  When  in  his  conciliating  mood,  William 
had  promised  Edwin,  earl  of  Mercia,  one  of  his  daught**rs  in  marriage;  and, 
flattered  by  the  prospect  of  such  a  prize,  this  powerful  brother-indaw  of 
Harold  had  rendered  important  services  to  the  Nomian  cause;  but  now, 
when  he  asked  his  reward,  the  Conqueror  not  only  refused  the  fair  bride, 
but  insulted  the  suitor.  Upon  this,  Edwin,  with  his  brother  Morear,  went 
to  the  north  of  England,  there  to  join  their  incensed  countrymen,  and  make 
one  general  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  liberties.  No  foreign  sol- 
dier ha<.l  as  yet  passed  the  Humber;  and  it  was  behind  that  river  that  Edwin 
and  Morcar  fixed  the  great  camp  of  indei)endence,  the  most  southern  bul- 
wark of  which  was  the  fortified  city  of  York.  Anionc  the  men  of  Yorkshire 
and  Northumbria  they  found  some  thousands  of  hardy  warriors,  who  swore 
they  would  not  sleep  under  the  roof  of  a  house  till  the  day  of  victory, 
and  they  were  joined  by  some  allies  from  the  mountains  of  Wales  and 
other  parts. 

The  ever-active  Conqueror,  however,  came  upon  them  before  they  were 
prepared.  His  march,  consiilering  the  many  obstacles  he  had  to  overcome, 
was  wonderfully  rapid.  Advancing  from  Oxford,  he  took  W'arwick  and  Lei- 
cester, the  latter  of  which  places  he  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Then,  cross- 
ing the  Trent,  wliieh  he  had  not  seen  till  now,  he  fell  upon  Derby  and  Not- 
tingham. From  Nottingham  he  marched  upon  Lincohi,  which  he  forced  to 
capitulate  ami  deliver  hostages,  and  thence  pressing  forward  might  and  rmiin, 
he  came  to  the  river  Ouae,  near  the  point  where  it  falls  into  the  Humber. 
Here  he  found  Edwin  and  Morcar  drawn  up  to  oppose  him,*^ 

But  William  gained  his  point  without  having  to  fight  a  pitched  battle. 
Edwin  and  Morcar  were  pacified  by  promises  and  submitted  without  strik- 
ing a  blow.  But,  as  Freeman  says,  the  favour  at  William's  hands  to  which 
they  were  now  atlmitted  w^as  a  favour  only  in  name.  William  continued  to 
advance  after  the  submission  of  the  earls  practically  unopposed.  Tlie 
English  fled  from  every  town.  As  he  approached  York,  a  fleputation  of 
its  citizens  met  him  with  the  keys  of  the  city.  The  more  resolute  of  the 
English  collected  at  Durham;  others  fled  into  the  country  of  the  Scots  which 
became  the  refuge  for  thousands  of  English  patriots.  <^   The  Normans  who  were 
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not  prepared  to  advance  farther,  built  a  strong  citadel  at  York,  which  be- 
came their  advanced  post  and  bulwark  towards  the  north. 

In  spite  of  his  successes  in  the  north,  and  his  firm  establishment  in  the 
midland  counties,  where  he  built  castles  and  gave  away  earldoms,  the  Con- 
queror's throne  was  still  threatened,  and  the  country  still  agitated  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  The  English  chiefs,  who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  his  cause, 
fell  off,  at  first  one  by  one,  and  then  in  troops  together,  following  up  their 
defection  with  concerted  plans  of  operation  against  him.  To  these  was 
added  a  fugitive  of  still  higher  rank,  of  whose  custody  the  Conqueror  was 
very  negligent.  Eadgar  iEtneling  fled  by  sea  into  Scotland,  taking  his  mother, 
Agatha,  and  his  two  sisters,  Margaret  and  Christina,  with  him.  These  royal 
fugitives  were  received  with  great  honour  and  kindness,  and  conducted  to  his 
castle  of  Dunfermline  by  the  Scottish  monarch,  Malcolm  Canmore.  Eadgar's 
sister  Margaret  was  young  and  handsome;  "and  in  process  of  time  the  said 
King  Malcolm  cast  such  love  unto  the  said  Margaret,  that  he  took  her  to  wife." 
Some  of  the  English  nobles  had  preceded  Eadgar  to  Scotland;  many  followed 
him;  and  these  emigrants,  and  others  that  amved  from  the  same  quarter  on 
various  subsec^uent  occasions,  became  the  founders  of  a  principal  part  of  the 
Scottish  nobility. 

It  is  probable  that  William  did  not  mourn  much  for  the  departure  of  the 
English  thanes;  but  presently  he  was  vexed  and  embarrassed  by  the  depar- 
ture of  some  of  his  Norman  chiefs  who  had  followed  him  from  the  Continent. 
The  king  punished  this  desertion  by  immediately  confiscating  all  the  posses- 
sions they  had  obtained  in  England.  At  the  same  time  he  invited  fresh 
adventurers  and  soldiers  of  fortune  from  nearly  every  country  in  Europe; 
and,  allured  by  his  brilliant  offers,  bands  flocked  to  him  from  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Tagus — ^from  the  Alps, 
and  the  Italian  peninsula  beyond  the  Alps. 

The  strong  garrison  which  the  Conqueror  had  left  at  York  could  scarcely 
adventure  a  mue  in  advance  of  that  post  without  being  attacked  by  the  na- 
tives, who  lay  constantly  in  ambush  m  all  the  woods  and  glens.  The  gov- 
ernor, William  Malet,  was  soon  fain  to  declare  that  he  would  not  answer  for 
the  security  of  York  itself  unless  prompt  succour  was  sent  him.  On  receiv- 
ing this  alarming  news,  William  marched  in  person,  and  arrived  before  York 
{'ust  as  the  citizens,  in  league  with  all  the  country  people  of  the  neighbour- 
lood,  were  besieging  the  Norman  fortress.  Having  raised  this  siege  by  a 
sudden  attack,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  second  castle  in  York,  and,  leav- 
ing a  double  garrison,  returned  southward.  Soon  after  his  departure,  the 
English  made  a  second  attempt  to  drive  the  enemy  from  their  fortress,  but 
they  were  repulsed  with  loss;  and  the  second  castle  and  other  works  were 
finished  without  further  interruption.  Thinking  themselves  now  secure  in 
this  advanced  post,  the  Normans  resumed  the  offensive,  and  made  a  desper- 
ate attempt  to  extend  their  frontier  as  far  north  as  Durham.  The  advance 
was  made  by  a  certain  Robert  de  Comines,  to  whom  William  had  promised  a 
vast  territory  yet  to  be  conquered. 

This  Robert  set  out  from  York  with  much  pomp  and  circumstance,  hav- 
ing assumed,  by  anticipation,  the  title  of  earl  of  Northumberland.  His 
army  was  not  large,  consisting  only  of  1,200  lances*;  but  his  confidence  was 
boundless.  He  crossed  the  Tees,  and  was  within  sight  of  the  walls  of  Dur- 
ham, which  the  Normans  called  "  the  stronghold  of  Uie  rebels  of  the  north," 
when  iEthelwine,  the  English  bishop  of  that  place,  came  forth  to  meet  him, 
and  informed  him  that  the  natives  had  vowed  to  destroy  him,  or  be  destroyed. 
and  warned  hun  not  to  expose  himself  with  so  small  a  force.    Comines  treated 
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the  warning  with  contempt,  and  marched  on.  The  Normans  entered  Dur- 
ham, massacring  a  few  defencelesg  men.  The  soldiers  quartered  themselves 
in  the  houses  of  the  citizens,  plundering  or  wasting  their  substance ;  and  the 
chief  himself  took  possession  of  the  bishop's  palace.  But  when  night  fell,  the 
people  lighted  signal-fires  on  the  hills,  that  were  seen  as  far  as  the  Tees  to  the 
80Uthf  and  as  far  northward  as  the  river  Tyne;  and,  at  the  summons,  the 
inhabitants  gathereil  in  great  numbers,  and  hurried  to  Durham,  At  the 
point  of  day  they  rushed  into  the  city,  and  attacked  the  Nonnans  on  all  sides. 
Many  were  killed  before  they  could  well  roiise  theniselves  from  the  dc^ep  sleep 
induced  by  the  fatigue  of  the  preceding  day's  march,  and  the  revelry  and  de- 
bauch of  the  night*  The  rest  attempted  t^  rally  in  the  bishop*s  house^  w^iere 
their  leader  had  established  his  quarters.  They  defended  this  post  for  a  short 
time^  discharging  their  arrows  and  other  missiles  on  the  heads  of  their  assail- 
ants, but  the  English  ended  the  combat  by  setting  fire  to  the  house,  which 
was  burned  to  the  ground,  mth  Robert  de  Comines  and  all  the  Normans  in  it. 
Tlie  chroniclers  relate  that  of  all  the  men  engaged  in  the  expedition  only  two 
escaped. 

When  the  Northumbrians  struck  the  blow  at  Durham,  they  were  expect- 
ing powerful  allies,  who  soon  arrived.  As  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to 
repeat,  these  men,  with  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  Danelagh,  w^re  ex- 
cecMlingly  fierce  and  warlike,  and  chiefly  of  Danish  blood.  Many  of  the  old 
men  had  followed  the  victorious  banner  of  the  great  Canute  into  England,  or 
had  serv'ed  under  his  sons,  kings  Harold  Barefoot  and  Harthacnut ;  and  the 
sons  of  these  old  warriors  w^re  now  in  the  vigour  of  mature  manhood.  They 
had  always  maintained  an  intercourse  with  Denmark,  and  as  soon  as  they 
saw  themselves  threatened  by  the  Normans,  they  applied  to  that  country 
for  assistance.  The  court  of  the  Danish  king  was  soon  crow^led  by  suppli- 
cants from  the  Danelagh,  from  Norwich  and  Lincoln,  to  York,  Durham,  and 
Newcastle.  There  were  also  envoys  from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where 
the  Saxon  blood  predominated,  and  the  sons  of  King  Harold  added  their 
efforts  to  urge  the  Danish  monarch  t^  the  invasion  of  England. 

At  the  same  time  the  men  of  Northumberland  had  opened  a  correspon- 
dence wnth  Malcolm  Caomore  and  his  guest  Eadgar  iEtheling,  and  allied 
themselves  with  the  English  refugees  in  Scotland  and  on  the  Border,  Even 
supposing  that  the  sons  of  Harold  made  no  pretensions  to  the  crown,  there 
must  have  been  some  jealousy  and  confusion  in  this  confederacy;  for  while 
one  party  to  it  held  the  w*eak  Eadgar  as  legitimatet  sovereign,  another  main- 
tained that  by  right  of  succession  the  king  of  Denmark  was  king  of  England. 
It  seems  w^ell  established  that  the  Danish  monarch,  Svend  Estridsen  (Estrith- 
son),  held  the  latter  opinion ;  and  the  ill  succ^as  of  the  confederacy  may  prob- 
ably be  attributed  to  the  disunion  ine^dtably  arising  from  such  clashing  mfcer- 
esis  and  pretensions.  As  soon  as  the  battle  of  H:istings  was  known,  and 
before  any  invitations  were  sent  over,  Svend  had  contemplated  a  descent  on 
England.  To  avert  this  danger,  WUliam  had  recourse  to  Adelbert,  the  arch- 
bisnop  of  Bremen,  who,  won  by  persuasion  and  presents  of  large  sums  of 
money,  undertook  the  negotiation,  and  endeavoured  to  make  the  Danish 
king  renounce  his  project. 

Two  years  passed  without  anything  more  being  heard  of  the  Danish  inva- 
sion; but  w^hen  in  this,  the  third" year  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the  solici- 
tations of  the  English  emigrants  were  more  urgent  than  ever,  and  the  men 
of  the  north,  his  natural  allies,  w^ere  up  in  arms,  the  powerful  Dane  despatched 
a  fleet  of  240  sail,  with  orders  to  act  m  conjunction  with  the  king  of  Scotland 
and  the  Northumbrians.    The  army  embarked  in  this  fleet  was  composed  of 
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almost  as  many  heterogeneous  materials  as  the  mercenary  force  of  William; 
besides  Danes  and  Holsteiners,  there  were  Frisians,  Saxons,  Poles,  and  adven- 
turers from  other  countries,  tempted  by  the  hope  of  plunder.  The  Danish 
king  ^ve  the  supreme  command  of  the  fleet  to  his  brother  Asbiom.  After 
alarmmg  the  Normans  in  the  southeast,  at  Dover,  Sandwich,  and  Ipswich, 
the  Danes  went  northward  to  the  Humber,  and  sailed  up  that  estuary  to  the 
Ouse,  where  they  landed  about  the  middle  of  August.  It  appears  that  As- 
biom was  not  able  to  prevent  his  motley  army  from  plundermg  and  wasting 
the  country. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  Anglo-Danes,  the  men  of  Yorkshire  and  Northum- 
berland, were  advised  of  the  arrival  of  the  armament,  they  flocked  to  join  it 
from  all  parts  of  the  country;  and  Eadgar  iEtheling,  with  Marleswine,  Gos- 
patrick,  Waltheof  the  son  of  Siward,  the  great  enemy  of  Macbeth,  and  many 
others,  arrived  from  the  frontiers  of  Scotland,  bearing  the  consoling  assurance 
that,  in  addition  to  the  force  they  brought  with  them,  Malcolm  Canmore  was 
advancing  with  a  Scottish  army  to  support  the  insurgents.  York  was  close 
at  hand,  and  they  determined  to  commence  operations  by  the  attack  of  the 
Norman  fortifications  in  that  city.  The  Normans  had  rendered  the  walls  of 
the  town  so  strong  that  they  defended  them  seven  days ;  on  the  eighth  day 
of  the  siege  they  set  fire  to  Uie  houses  that  stood  near  their  citadels,  in  order 
that  their  assailants  might  not  use  the  materials  to  fill  up  the  ditches  of  the 
castles,  and  then  they  shut  themselves  up  within  those  lines.  A  strong  wind 
arose — the  flames  spread  in  all  directions;  the  minster,  or  cathedral  church, 
with  its  famous  library,  and  great  part  of  the  city,  were  consumed;  and  even 
within  their  castles  the  Normans  saw  themselves  threatened  with  a  horrid 
death  by  the  fire  they  had  kindled.  Preferring  death  by  the  sword  and 
battle-axe  to  being  burned  alive,  they  made  a  sally,  and  were  slain,  almost 
to  a  man,  by  an  enemy  far  superior  in  number,  and  inflamed  with  the  fiercest 
hatred. 

They  had  suffered  no  such  loss  since  the  fight  of  Hastings;  three  thousand 
Normans  and  mercenaries  of  different  races  fell ;  and  only  William  Malet,  the 
governor  of  York,  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  a  few  other  men  of  rank, 
were  saved  and  carried  on  board  the  Danish  fleet,  where  they  were  kept  for 
ransom.  Such  parts  of  the  city  of  York  as  escaped  the  conflagration  were 
occupied  by  or  for  Eadgar  iEtheling.  A  rapid  advance  to  the  south,  after 
the  capture  of  York,  with  no  enemy  in  their  rear,  might  have  insured  the 
confederates  a  signal  and  perhaps  a  decisive  success;  but  the  king  of  Scotr 
land  did  not  appear  with  his  promised  army,  and  at  the  approach  of  winter 
the  Danes  retired  to  their  ships  in  the  Humber,  or  took  up  quarters  between 
the  Ouse  and  the  Trent.  William  was  thus  allowed  time  to  collect  his  forces 
and  bring  over  fresh  troops  from  the  Continent. 

THE  DEVASTATION  OF  THE  NORTH   [1060  A.D.] 

The  Conqueror  was  hunting  in  the  forest  of  Dean  when  he  received  the 
first  news  of  the  catastrophe  of  York ;  and  then  and  there  he  swore,  by  the 
splendour  of  the  Almiehty,  that  he  would  utterly  exterminate  the  Northum- 
brian people,  nor  ever  lay  down  his  lance  when  he  had  once  taken  it  up,  until 
he  had  done  the  deed.^ 

He  had  collected  about  him  a  new  body  of  auxiliary  troops,  and  he  marched 
to  the  north  with  an  overwhelming  force.  But  he  trusted  not  to  force  alone. 
His  agents  were  busy  amongst  the  Danish  chiefs;  and  theu*  powerful  army 
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retired  to  their  ships.  The  English,  who  had  joined  the  Danes  at  the  Humber, 
fell  back  to  the  Tyne.  York  was  left  to  be  defended  by  Earl  Waltheof  alone. 
The  insurrectionary  spirit  had  spread  upon  the  news  of  the  Danish  landing,' 
and  William  had  to  fight  his  way  through  a  hostile  population  in  the  mid- 
land counties.  At  length  he  reached  Pont^fract,  The  winter  was  corae  with 
rain  and  snow.  The  river  Aire  had  become  a  torrent,  and  was  impassable 
by  boats.  Three  weeks  was  the  fiery  king  detained ;  till  at  length  a  ford  was 
found  and  the  army  crossed.  Their  march  was  through  the  wild  hills  and 
tbe  pathless  forests  of  a  district  now  rich  with  modes  of  industry  then  un- 
dreamt of — by  paths  so  nar- 
row"  that  two  soldiers  could 
not  walk  abreast.  He  entered 
York,  which  he  found  aban- 
doned .  But  there  he  sat  down, 
to  spend  the  festival  of  Christ- 
mas in  the  organisation  of  a 
plan  of  vengeance  that  would 
have  better  fitted  one  who  had 
never  had  the  name  of  the 
great  teacher  of  mercy  on  his 
fipe.  He  dispersed  his  com- 
manders in  separate  divisions 
over  a  surface  of  a  hundred 
miles,  with  orders  to  destroy 
every  living  man,  and  every 
article  that  could  minister  to 
the  sustenance  of  life.  Houses 
were  to  be  burned ;  the  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  were  to 
be  broken  up ;  the  whole  dis- 
trict from  the  Humber  to  the 
Tees,  from  the  Wear  to  the 
Tyne,  was  to  be  made  a  desert. 
And  it  was  made  a  desert. 
Throughout  this  region,  when, 
fourteen  years  after,  the  surv^ey 
recorded   in   Doomsday    Book 

was  completed,  the  lands  of  Edwin  and  Morcar  were  entered  as  unsta — laid 
waste.  Many  others  belonging  to  the  sees  of  York  and  Durham,  and  to 
Waltheof,  Gospatrick,  and  Siward,  the  Saxon  lords,  had  the  terrible  word 
wa&ta  written  against  them.  Malmesbur}^^  writing  half  a  century  afterwards, 
says:  "Thus,  the  resources  of  a  province,  once  flourishing,  were  cut  off,  by 
fire,  slaughter,  and  devastation.  The  ground  for  more  than  sixty  miles, 
totally  uncultivated  and  unproductive,  remains  bare  to  the  present  day." 

Ordericusff  winds  up  the  lamentable  story  with  these  words:  ** There 
followed,  consequently,  so  great  a  scarcity  in  England  in  the  ensuing  years, 
and  severe  famine  involved  the  innocent  and  unarmed  population  in  so  much 
misery,  that,  in  a  Christian  nation,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  souls,  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages,  perished  of  want-  On  many  occasions,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  history,  I  have  been  free  to  extol  William  according  to  his 
merita,  out  I  dare  not  commend  him  for  an  act  which  levelled  both  the  bad 
and  the  good  together  in  one  conmion  ruin,  by  the  infliction  of  a  consuming 
famine.    For  when  I  see  that  innocent  children,  youths  in  the  prime  of  their 
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age,  and  gray-headed  old  men  perished  from  hunger,  I  am  more  disposed  to 
pity  the  Borrows  and  sufferings  of  the  wretched  people,  than  to  undertake 
the  hopeless  task  of  screening  one  by  lying  Batteries  who  was  guilty  of  such 
wholesale  massacre.  I  assert,  moreover,  that  such  barbarous  homicide  could 
not  pass  unpunished.  The  Almighty  Judge  beholds  alike  the  high  and  low^ 
scrutinising  and  punishing  the  acts  of  both  with  equal  justice,  that  his  eternal 
laws  may  be  plain  to  all/ 

Detestable  as  these  cruelties  appear  to  us,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
they  were  held  in  detestation  by  those  who  lived  near  the  times  in  which 
they  were  perpetrat^ed.  It  was  not  a  characteristic  of  these  ages,  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  think  barbarous,  that  the  monastic  writers,  who  possessed 
all  the  knowledge  of  the  period,  should  speak  with  indifference  of  men  eating 
human  flesh,  under  the  pressure  of  famine;  of  perishing  creatures  selling 
themselves  into  perpetual  slavery  to  obtain  food;  of  corpses  rotting  in  the 
highways,  because  none  were  left  to  bury  them.  Nor  are  we  quite  warranted 
in  believing  that  the  great  Norman  chieftains,  even  whilst  they  received 
enormous  grants  of  confiscated  properties,  could  look  with  unmixed  satisfac- 
tion upon  pasture  lands  without  herds,  and  arable  lands  without  men  to  tiU 
them./ 

On  his  return  from  Hexham  to  York,  by  an  imperfectly  known  and  indi- 
rect route  across  the  Fells,  William  was  well-nigh  perishing.  The  snow  w^as 
still  deep  in  those  parts,  and  the  rivers,  torrents,  ravines,  and  mountains 
contmually  presented  obstacles  to  which  the  Normans  had  been  little  accus- 
tomed in  the  level  counties  of  England.  The  army  fell  into  confusion,  the 
king  lost  the  track,  and  passed  a  wnole  night  without  knowing  where  he  was, 
or  what  direction  his  troops  had  taken*  He  did  not  reach  York  without  a 
serious  loss,  for  he  left  behind  him  most  of  his  horses,  which  were  said  to 
have  perished  in  the  snow ;  his  men  also  suffered  the  severest  privations. 

Confiscation  now  became  almost  general,  AH  property  in  land,  whether 
belonging  to  patriotic  chiefs,  or  to  men  who  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the 
conflict,  Ibegan  to  pass  into  the  possession  of  the  Normans  and  other  foreign- 
ers. Nor  was  movable  property  safer  or  more  respected.  William^s  com* 
missioners,  who  in  many  places  performed  their  work  sword  in  hand,  did  not 
always  draw  a  distinction  between  the  plate  and  jewels  left  in  deposit,  and 
the  treasures  that  belonged  to  the  monasteries  themselves,  but  carried  off 
the  church  ornaments,  and  the  vessels  of  silver  or  gold  that  were  attached 
to  the  service  of  the  altar.  They  also  removed  or  destroyed  all  deeds  and 
documents,  charters  of  immunities,  and  evidences  of  property.  The  newly  con- 
quered territory  in  the  north  was  distributed  in  immense  lots.  In  Doomsday 
Bookf  which  was  draw^n  up  fifteen  years  after  the  Norman  occupation  of 
them,  most  of  these  domains  are  described  as  lying  fallow  or  w^aste.  Every 
baron  erected  his  castle ;  and  in  every  populous  town  there  was  a  strong  fort- 
ress, where  the  Normans  confined  the  principal  natives  as  hostages,  and  into 
which  they  could  retire  in  case  of  an  insurrection. 

The  nominal  government  of  Northumberland  was,  however,  intrusted  to 
a  native  who  had  recently  borne  arms  against  William,  This  was  Gospatrick, 
who  came  in  with  Waltheof,  the  brave  son  of  Siward,  with  Morcar  and  Ed- 
win, the  brothers-in-law  of  King  Harold,  and  submitted  to  William  for  the 
second  time,  being  probably  induced  thereto  by  liberal  promises  from  the 
Conqueror,  who  then  considered  them  as  the  main  prop  of  the  English  cause, 
wanting  whom  Eadgar  ^theling  would  at  once  fall  into  insignificance,  Wal- 
theof was  made  earl  of  Huntingdon  and  Northampton,  and  received  the  hand 
of  Judith^  one  of  King  William's  nieces;  and  Morcar  and  Edwin  were  restored 
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to  their  paternal  estates.  In  reality,  however,  these  four  men  were  little  better 
than  prisoners,  and  three  of  them  perished  miserably  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  insurrections  which  broke  out  in  William's  rear,  during  his  march  to 
York,  were  partially  suppressed  by  his  lieutenants,  who  suffered  some  re- 
verse-s,  and  perpetrated  great  cruelties.  The  garrison  of  Exeter,  besieged 
by  the  people  of  Cornwall,  was  relieved  by  Fitz-Osbome;  Montacute  (Mon- 
tague) repulsed  the  insurgents  of  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire ;  and  Eadric 
the  Forester,  who  took  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  with  the  help  of  the  men 
of  Chester  and  some  Welsh,  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  reduce  the  castle. 
The  whole  of  the  northwest  was, 
however,  in  a  very  insecure  state; 
and  the  haste  with  which  William 
marched  thither  on  his  return  to 
York  from  Hexham,  seems  to  denote 
some  greater  peril  on  the  side  of 
the  Normans  than  is  expressed  by 
any  of  the  annalists.  The  weather 
was  still  inclement,  and  his  troops 
were  fati^ed  by  their  recent  exer- 
tions, theu*  rapid  marches  and  coun- 
ter-marches in  Northumberland ;  yet 
he  led  them,  amidst  storms  of  sleet 
and  hail,  across  the  mountains  which 
divide  our  island  lengthwise,  and 
w^hich  have  been  called,  not  inap- 

Eropriately,  the  Apemiines  of  Eng- 
tnd.  The  roads  he  took,  as  being 
those  which  led  direct  to  Chester, 
were  sciircely  passable  for  cavalry, 
and  his  troops  were  annoyed  and 
disheartened  by  actual  difficul- 
ties and  prospective  hardships  and 
dangers. 

The  auxiliaries,  particularly  the 
men  of  Anjou  and  Brittany,  began 

to  murmur  aloud ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  Normans,  complaining  of  the  hard  ser- 
vice to  which  their  chief  was  exposing  them,  talked  of  returning  beyond  sea. 
W'illiam  silenced  their  murmurs  with  his  wonted  art;  and  on  the  rough  way 
over  the  wealds  he  partook  in  the  fatigues  of  the  common  soldiers,  marching 
on  foot  with  them,  and  faring  as  they  fared.  Chester,  which  still  retained 
the  outer  features  of  a  Roman  city,  and  where  the  Conqueror  gazed  on  Roman 
walls  and  gates  then  comparatively  entire,  had  not  yet  been  invaded  by  the 
Normans,  No  defence,  however,  was  attempted  there;  and,  after  entering  in 
triumph,  William  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  and  strong  castle, 
while  detachments  of  his  army  reduced  the  surrounding  country.  During 
the  Conqueror's  stay  Eadric  the  Forester  submitted,  and  was  received  into 
favour.  To  retain  the  newly  conquered  province  in  the  northwest,  he  had 
left  a  strong  body  of  troops  behind  him.  Hugh  the  Wolf  and  his  ferocious 
followers  shed  the  blood  of  the  Welsh  like  water.  Tlie  fearful  tragedy  of 
Northumberland  and  Yorkshire  was  repeated  on  a  smaller  scale  in  this  comer 
of  the  island,  and  famine  and  pestilence  stalked  along  the  banks  of  the  Clwyd, 
the  Dee,  and  the  Mersey,  as  they  had  done  by  the  rivers  of  the  northeastern 
ooast* 
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[1071  A.Di] 

THE  RESISTANCE  OF  HEREWARD  [1071   A.D.] 

The  disturbances  on  the  eastern  coast,  which  had  been  overlooked,  now 
erew  to  such  importance  as  to  demand  attention.  Hereward,  '^  England's 
darling,"  as  he  was  called  by  his  admiring  countrymen,  was  lord  of  Brunn 
or  Bourn,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  one  of  the  most  resolute  chiefs  the  Normans 
ever  had  to  encounter.  Having  expelled  the  forei^ers,  who  had  taken  pos- 
session of  his  patrimony,  he  assisted  his  neighbours  m  doing  the  like,  and  then 
established  a  fortified  camp  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  where  he  raised  the  banner  of 
independence,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  Conqueror.  His  power  or  influence 
soon  extended  along  the  eastern  sea-line,  over  the  fen  country  of  Lincoln- 
shire, Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge ;  and  English  refugees  of  all  classes — thanes 
dispossessed  of  their  lands,  bishops  deprived  of  then*  mitres,  abbots  driven 
from  their  monasteries  to  make  room  for  foreigners — ^repaired  from  time  to 
time  to  his  "camp  of  refuge." 

The  jealous  fears  of  the  kine  increased  the  danger  they  were  intended  to 
lessen.  Hiough  Edwin  and  Morcar  remained  perfectly  auiet,  and  showed 
every  disposition  to  keep  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  he  dreaded  them,  on 
account  of  their  great  popularity  with  their  countrymen,  and  he  finally 
resolved  to  seize  their  persons.  The  two  earls  received  timel)r  notice  of  this 
intention,  and  secreted  themselves.  When  he  thought  the  vigilance  of  the 
Normans  was  lulled,  Edwin  endeavoured  to  escape  to  the  Scottish  border; 
but  he  was  betrayed  by  three  of  his  attendants,  and  fell  on  the  road,  gal- 
lantly fighting  against  his  Norman  pursuers,  who  cut  off  his  head,  and  sent 
it  as  an  acceptable  present  to  the  Conqueror .*  Morcar  effected  his  escape  to 
the  morasses  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  joined  Hereward,  whose  camp  was  fur- 
ther crowded  about  this  time  by  many  of  the  English  chiefs  of  the  north, 
who  had  been  driven  homeless  into  Scotland.  Among  the  ecclesiastics  who 
took  this  course  was  Egeliom,  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  Even  Stigand,  the 
primate  of  all  England,  but  now  degraded  by  king  and  pope,  and  replaced 
by  Lanfranc,  an  Italian,  is  mentioned  among  the  refugees  of  Ely. 

William  at  length  moved  with  a  formidable  army.  The  difficulties  of  this 
war  on  the  eastern  coast  were  different  from  but  not  inferior  to  what  the 
Normans  had  encountered  in  the  west  and  the  north.  There  were  no  mountains 
and  defiles,  but  the  country  was  in  good  part  a  swamp,  on  which  no  cavalry 
could  tread ;  it  was  cut  in  all  directions  by  nvers,  and  streams,  and  broad  meres ; 
and  the  few  roads  that  led  through  this  dangerous  labyrinth  were  little  known 
to  the  foreigners.  The  country,  too,  where  the  banner  of  independence 
floated  was  a  sort  of  holy  land  to  the  English ;  the  abbeys  of  Ely,  Peterborough, 
Thomey,  and  Croyland,  the  most  ancient,  the  most  revered  of  their  establish- 
ments, stood  within  it ;  and  the  monks,  however  professionally  timid  or  peace- 
ful, were  disposed  to  resistance — for  they  well  knew  that  the  coming  of  the 
Normans  would  be  the  signal  for  driving  them  from  their  monasteries. 

During  two  or  three  years  the  Conquest  was  checked  in  this  direction. 
The  Normans,  surprised  among  the  bogs  and  the  tall  rushes  that  covered 

[**•  Edwin's  career  was  not  a  brilliant  one,"  says  Ramsay,*  **but  in  face  of  the  obloquy 
that  has  been  heaped  upon  him,  if  the  iudpnent  of  a  man's  own  time  is  worth  anything,  we 
must  recognise  that  the  last  earl  of  Mercia  had  inherited  good  and  lovable  qualities  that 
endeared  him  to  English,  French,  and  Norman  alike."  William's  reception  of  the  gift  of 
Edwin's  head  has  been  differently  related  by  different  historians.  He  affected  to  shed  tears- 
we  are  told.  At  any  rate  he  seems  to  have  shown  no  pleasure  at  the  deed,  and  refused  to 
reward  the  murderers.  He  is  even  said  to  have  expressed  his  displeasure  by  banishing  the 
perpetrators.] 
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theni,  suffered  many  severe  losses.  The  sagacious  eye  of  William  at  last  saw 
that  the  proper  way  of  proceeding  would  be  by  a  blockade  that  should  prevent 
provisions  and  succour  from  reaching  the  Isle  of  Ely,  He  accordingly  sta- 
tioned all  the  ships  he  could  collect  in  the  Wash,  with  orders  to  watch  every 
inlet  from  the  sea  to  the  fens;  and  he  so  stationed  his  army  as  to  block  up 
every  road  that  led  into  the  fens  by  land.  When  he  resumed  more  active 
operations;  he  imdertook  a  work  of  ereat  note  and  difficulty.  In  order  to 
approach  the  fortified  camp  in  the  mioLst  of  marshes,  and  an  expanse  of  water 
in  some  places  shallow,  in  others  deep^  he  began  to  build  a  wooden  causeway^ 
two  miles  long,  with  bridges  over  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  Hereward  frequently 
internipted  these  operations,  and  in  a  manner  so  nmrderous,  sudden,  and 
mysterious,  that  the  affrighted  workmen  and  soldiers  became  firmly  con- 
vinced that  he  was  leagued  with  the  devil,  and  aided  by  some  necromancer. 
William,  who  had  brought  over  with  him  from  Normandy  a  conjurer  and 
soothsayer  as  an  essential  part  of  his  army  of  invasion,  w^as  readily  induced 
to  employ  a  sorceress  on  the  side  of  the  Normans,  in  order  to  neutralise  or 
defeat  the  spells  of  the  English.  This  sorceress  was  placed,  with  much 
ceremony,  on  the  top  of  a  wooden  tower  at  the  head  of  the  works ;  but  Here- 
ward, watching  !iis  opportunity,  set  fire  to  the  drj^  reeds  and  rushes ;  the  Hames 
were  rapidly  spread  by  the  wind,  and  tower  and  sorceress,  workmen  and 
soldiers,  w^ere  consumerL 

When  the  Isle  of  Ely  had  been  blockaded  three  months,  provisions  became 
scarce  there.  Those  whose  profession  and  vowed  duties  included  frequent 
fasting,  were  the  first  to  l3ecome  impatient  under  privation.  The  monks  of 
Ely  sent  to  the  enemy's  camp,  offering  to  show  a  safe  passage  across  the  feas, 
if  the  king  would  only  promise  to  leave  them  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
their  houses  and  lam  Is.  The  king  agreed  to  the  condition,  and  two  of  his 
barons  pledged  their  faith  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty.  Under  prf»per 
guides  the  Normans  then  found  their  way  into  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  strong  monastery  w^hieh  formed  part  of  Hereward's  line  of 
defence.  They  killed  one  thousand  Englishmen,  that  either  occupied  an 
advanced  position,  or  had  made  a  sortie ;  and  then,  closing  round  the  *^  camp 
of  refuge,**  they  finally  obUged  the  reat  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Some  of 
these  brave  men  were  liljerated  on  paying  heavy  fines  or  ransoms ;  some  w^ere 
put  to  death;  some  deprived  of  their  sight;  some  maimed  and  rendered  unfit 
for  war,  by  having  a  right  hand  or  a  foot  cut  off ;  some  were  condemned  to 
perpetual  iraprisonnient. 
—      Hereward,  the  soul  of  the  confederacy,  would  not  submit;   but,  making 

effort  which  appeared  desperate  to  all,  he  rushed  from  the  beleaguered 
camp,  and  e-scapetl  by  throwing  himself  into  the  marshes,  where  the  Normans 
would  not  venture  to  follow  him.  Passing  from  fen  to  fen,  he  gained  the  low, 
s^*ampy  lands  in  Lincolnshire,  near  his  own  estate,  where  he  was  Joined  by 
some  friends,  and  renewed  a  partisan  or  guerilla  warfare,  which  lasted  four 
or  five  years,  and  cost  the  Normans  many  lives,  but  which  could  not,  under 
existing  circumstances,  produce  any  great  political  re-sult.  At  last,  seeing  the 
hopelessness  of  the  struggle,  he  listened  to  terms  from  William,  who  was 
anxious  to  pacify  an  enemy  his  armies  could  never  reach,  and  who  probably 
admired,  as  a  soldier,  his  wonderful  courage  and  address,  Hereward  made 
his  peace,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  was  permitted  by  the  Conqueror 
to  preserve  and  enjoy  the  estates  of  his  ancestors.  The  exploits  of  the  last 
hero  of  Anglo-Saxon  independence  formed  a  favourite  theme  of  tradition  and 
p<:>etry ;  and  long  after  his  death  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  showed  with 
pride  the  ruins  of  a  wooden  tower,  which  they  called  the  castle  of  Hereward. 
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After  the  destruction  of  the  camp  of  refuge  in  Ely,  the  Norman  forces, 
naval  as  well  as  military,  proceeded  to  the  north^  to  disperse  some  bands 
which  had  again  raised  the  standard  of  independence,  and  invoked  the  pre^enc^ 
of  Eadgar  jEtheliiig^  who  was  enjoying  the  tranquillity  and  obscurity  for  which 
he  was  fitted  in  Scotland,  After  some  bloody  skirmishes,  the  confederat-es 
were  driven  beyond  the  Tweed ;  and  then  William  crossed  that  river,  to  seize 
the  English  emigrants  and  pmiish  Malcolm  Canmore.  A  Scottish  army, 
which  had  been  so  anxiously  expected  by  the  English  insurgents  at  York  two 
years  before,  when  its  weight  in  the  scale  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
Normans,  had  tardily  marched,  at  a  moment  when  the  Northumbrians  and 
people  of  Yorkshire  were  almost  exterminated,  and  when  it  could  do  little 
more  than  excite  the  few  remaining  inhabitants  to  a  hopeless  rising,  and  hum 
the  houses  of  such  as  refused  to  join  in  it.    The  want  of  provisions  in  a  land 


Norman  Keep»  Pevenset 


laid  waste  soon  made  the  Scots  recross  the  Border.  To  avenge  this  mere 
predat-ory  inroad,  however,  William  now  ativanced  from  the  Tweed  to  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  as  if  he  intended  to  subdue  the  whole  of  the  "land  of  the 
mountain  and  flood/'  taking  with  him  the  entire  mass  of  his  splendid  cavalry, 
and  nearly  every  Norman  foot-soldier  he  could  prudently  detach  from  garrison 
duty  in  England,  The  emigrants  escaped  his  pursuit,  nor  would  Malcolm 
deliver  them  up ;  but,  intimidated  by  the  advance  of  an  anny  infinitely  more 
numerous  and  better  armed  than  his  o^ti,  the  Scottish  king,  says  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  J  **c.ame  and  agreed  with  King  William,  and  delivered  hostages, 
and  was  his  man ;  and  the  king  went  home  with  all  his  force/* 

The  Normans  had  now  been  seven  years  in  the  land,  engaged  in  almost 
constant  hostilities;  and  at  lengui  England,  with  the  exception  of  Wales, 
might  fairly  be  said  to  be  conquered.  In  most  abridgments  and  epitomes  of 
history,  the  events  we  have  related,  in  not  unnecessary  detail,  are  so  faintly 
indicated,  and  huddled  together  in  so  narrow  a  space,  as  to  leave  an  impression 
that  the  resistance  of  our  ancestors  after  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  trifling 
and  brief — that  the  sanguinary  drama  of  the  Conquest  was  almost  wholly 
included  in  one  act*  Nothing  can  be  more  incorrect  than  this  impression,  or 
more  unfair  to  that  hardy  race  of  men,  who  were  the  fountain-source  of  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  blood  that  flows  in  the  large  and  generous  veins  of 
the  English  nation. 
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Not  long  after  his  return  from  Scotland  circumstances  imperatively  called 
for  the  presence  of  William  in  his  continental  dominions.  His  talents  as  a 
statesman  and  warrior  are  indisputable,  yet  few  men  have  owed  more  to  good 
Jortune,  Their  wrongs  and  provocations  wTre  the  same  then  as  now,  and 
[>Ucy  would  have  suggested  to  the  people  of  Maine  to  exert  themselves  a  year 
two  before,  when  \Villiam,  engaged  in  difficult  wars  in  England,  would 
have  been  embarrassed  by  their  insurrection  on  the  Continent,  But  they 
made  their  great  effort  just  as  England  was  reduced  to  the  quietude  of  despair, 
and  when  William  could  proceed  against  them  unencumbered  by  any  other 
war.  H^ribert,  the  last  count  or  national  chief,  bequeathed  the  county  of 
Maine,  bordering  on  Normandy,  to  Duke  William,  wiio,  to  the  displeasure  of 
the  people,  but  without  any  important  opposition,  had  taken  possession  of  it 
several  years  before  he  invaded  England.  Instigated  by  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou, 
and  vexed  by  a  tyrannical  administration,  the  people  of  Maine  now  rose  against 
William,  expelled  the  magistrates  he  had  placed  over  them,  and  drove  out 
from  their  towns  the  officers  and  garrisons  of  the  Norman  race.  Deeming  it 
imprudent  to  remove  his  Norman  forces  from  this  island,  he  collected  a  con- 
siderable army  among  the  English  population,  and  carr>^ing  them  over  to 
Normandy  he  joined  them  to  some  troops  leaded  there,  and  putting  himself 
at  their  head,  marched  into  the  unfortunate  province  of  Maine.  The  national 
valour,  which  so  often  opposed  him,  wns  now"  exerted,  wdth  a  blind  fury,  in 
his  favour.  The  English  teat  the  men  of  Maine,  bumed  their  towns  and 
villages,  and  did  as  much  mischief  as  the  Normans  (among  w^hom  w^as  a  strong 
contingent  from  Maine)  had  perpetrated  in  England. 

While  these  things  were  passing  on  the  Continent,  Eadgar  jEtheling  re- 
ceived an  advantageous  offer  of  services  and  co-operation  from  Philip,  king 
of  France,  who  at  last,  and  too  late,  roused  liimself  from  the  strange  sloth 
and  indifference  with  which  he  had  seen  the  progress  maile  by  his  overgrown 
vassal,  the  duke  of  Normandy,  The  events  in  Maine,  the  dread  inspired  in 
all  the  neighbouring  country,  even  to  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  William^s  ex- 
hibition of  force,  were  probably  the  immediate  causes  that  dispelled  Philip's 
long  sleep.  He  invited  Eadgar  to  come  to  France  and  be  present  at  his  council, 
promising  him  a  strong  fortress,  situated  on  the  Channel,  at  a  point  equally 
convenient  for  making  descents  upon  England  or  incursions  or  forays  into 
Normandy.  Closing  with  the  proposals,  Eadgar  got  ready  a  few  ships  and  a 
.small  band  of  soldiers — being  aided  therein  by  his  sister,  the  queen  of  Scotland, 
'  and  some  of  the  Scottish  nobility — ^and  made  sail  for  France, 

His  usual  bad  luck  attended  him;  he  had  scarcely  gained  the  open  sea 
when  a  storm  arose  and  drove  hLs  ships  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Northumber- 
land, where  some  of  his  followers  w^ere  drowned,  and  others  taken  prisoners 
by  the  Normans.  He  and  a  few  of  his  friends  of  superior  rank  escaped  and 
got  into  Scotland,  where  they  arrived  in  miserable  plight,  with  nothing  but 
the  clothes  on  their  backs,  some  walking  on  foot,  some  mounted  on  sorry 
beasts.  After  this  misfortune,  his  brother-in-law%  King  Malcolm^  advised 
him  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  William,  and  Eadgar  accordingly  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  Conqueror,  who  at  once  mvited  him  to  Normandy,  where  he 
promised  proper  and  honourable  treatment.  Instead  of  sailmg  direct  from 
Scotland,  the  iEtheliog^  whose  feelings  were  as  obtuse  as  hLs  intellect,  took 
his  way  through  England,  feasting  at  the  castles  of  the  Norman  invaders 
as  he  went  along.  William  received  him  with  a  show  of  kindne^,  and  allotted 
him  an  apartment  in  the  palace  of  Rouen,  with  a  pound  of  silver  a  day  for 
his  maintenance ;  and  there  the  descendant  of  the  great  Alfred  passed  eleven 
years  of  his  life,  occupying  himself  with  dogs  and  horses. 
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The  king,  who  had  gone  to  the  Continent  to  quell  one  insurrection,  was 
recalled  to  England  by  another  of  a  much  more  threatening  nature ;  planned, 
not  by  the  English,  but  by  the  Norman  barons,  their  conquerors  and  despoilers. 
William  Fitzosbem,  the  prime  favourite  and  counsellor  of  the  Conqueror, 
had  died  a  violent  death  m  Flanders,  and  had  been  succeeded  in  his  En^h 
domains,  and  the  earldom  of  Hereford,  by  his  son,  Roger  Fitzosbem.  This 
young  nobleman  negotiated  a  marriage  between  his  sister  Emma  and  Ralph 
or  R^ul  de  Gael,  a  Breton  by  birth,  and  earl  of  Norfolk  in  England  by  the 
right  of  the  sword.  For  some  reason  not  explained,  this  alliance  was  dis- 
pleasing to  the  kin^,  who  sent  from  Normandy  to  prohibit  it.  The  parties 
were  enraged  by  this  prohibition,  which  they  also  determined  not  to  obev; 
and  on  the  day  which  nad  been  previously  fixed  for  the  ceremony,  Emma,  the 
affianced,  was  conducted  to  Norwich,  where  a  wedding-feast  was  celebrated, 
that  was  fatal  to  all  that  were  present  at  it.  Among  the  guests  who  had  been 
invited,  rather  for  the  after-act  than  to  do  honour  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
was  Waltheof,  the  husband  of  Judith  [whom  William  had  recently  created 
earl  of  Northumbria].  A  sumptuous  feast  was  followed  by  copious  libations; 
and  when  the  heads  of  the  guests  were  heated  by  wine,  the  earls  of  Hereford 
and  Norfolk,  who  were  already  committed  by  carrying  the  forbidden  marria^ 
into  effect,  and  who  knew  the  implacable  temper  of  William,  opened  their 
plans  with  a  wild  and  energetic  eloquence. 

The  great  object  of  the  Norman  conspirators  was  to  gain  over  Earl  Wal- 
theof, whose  warlike  qualities  and  great  popularity  with  the  English  were 
well  known  to  them,  and  when  they  proceeded  to  divulge  the  particulars  of 
their  plan,  the  earls  of  Hereford  ana  Norfolk  allured  him  with  tne  promise  of 
a  third  of  England,  which  was  to  be  partitionedin  to  the  old  Saxon  kingdoms 
of  Wessex,  Mercia,  and  Northumberland.  With  the  fumes  of  wine  in  his  head, 
and  a  general  ardour  and  enthusiasm  around  him,  Waltheof,  it  is  said,  gave 
his  approval  to  the  conspiracy;  but,  according  to  one  version  of  the  story, 
the  next  morning,  "  when  he  had  consulted  with  his  pillow,  and  awaked  his 
wits  to  perceive  the  danger  whereunto  he  was  drawn,  he  determined  not  to 
move  in  it,"  and  took  measures  to  prevent  its  breaking  out.  A  more  generally 
received  account,  however,  is,  that  Waltheof,  seeing  from  the  first  the  madness 
of  the  scheme,  and  the  little  probability  it  offered  of  benefiting  the  English 
people,  refused  to  engage  in  it,  and  only  took  an  oath  of  secrecy.  The  whole 
project,  indeed,  was  insane ;  the  discontented  barons  had  scarcely  a  chance  of 
succeeding  against  the  established  authority  and  the  genius  of  William ;  and 
their  success,  had  it  been  possible,  would  have  proved  a  curse  to  the  country  ; 
a  step  fatally  retrograde ;  a  going  back  towarcls  the  time  of  the  Saxon  Hep- 
tarchy, when  England  was  fractured  into  a  number  of  petty  hostile  states. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  Waltheof  never  took  up  arms,  nor  did  any  overt  act 
of  treason,  but  in  his  uneasiness  of  mind,  and  his  confidence  in  so  dear  a  con- 
nection, he  disclosed  to  his  wife  Judith  all  that  had  been  done  in  Norwich 
Castle ;  and  this  confidence  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  main  cause 
of  his  ruin. 

Roger  Fitzosbem  and  Ralph  de  Gael,  the  real  heads  of  the  confederacy, 
were  hurried  into  action  before  their  scheme  was  ripe,  for  their  secret  was 
betrayed  by  some  one.  The  first  of  these  earls,  who  had  collected  his  followers 
and  a  considerable  number  of  Welsh,  was  checked  in  his  attempt  to  cross  the 
Severn  at  Worcester,  nor  could  he  find  a  passage  at  any  other  point.    Walter 
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de  Lacy,  a  great  baron  in  those  parts,  soon  brought  up  a  mixed  host  of  English 
and  Normans,  that  rendered  the  earl  of  Hereford's  project  of  crossing  the 
Severn,  t^o  co-operate  with  his  brother-in-law  in  the  heart  of  P^ngland^  alto- 
gether hopeless,  Lanfranc,  the  Italian  archbishop  of  Canterburj',  who  acted 
as  viceroy  during  William's  absence,  proceeding  with  the  greatest  decision, 
also  sent  troops  from  London  and  Winchester  to  oppose  Fitzosbern,  at  whose 
head  he  hurled,  at  the  same  time,  the  terrible  sentence  of  excomnmnication* 
In  writing  to  the  king  in  Normandy,  the  primate  said;  **It  would  be  with 
pleasure,  and  as  envoy  of  God,  that  we  could  welconae  you  among  us;  but/' 
added  the  energetic  old  priest,  *Mo  not  hurry 
yourself  to  cross  the  sea,  for  it  would  be  put- 
ting us  to  shame  to  come  and  aid  us  in  de- 
stroying such  traitors  and  thieves/*  The  earl 
of  Hereford  fell  back  from  the  Severn,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  the  earl  of  Norfolk,  left  to 
himself,  and  unable  to  procure  in  time  assist- 
ance, for  which  he  had  applied  to  the  Danes, 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  royal  anny  of 
very  sui)erior  force,  led  by  Odo,  the  bishop 
of  Bayeux,  who  obtained  a  complete  victory^ 
and  cut  off  the  right  foot  of  every  prisoner 
he  made.  The  earl  retreated  to  Norw^ich, 
garrisoned  his  castle  with  the  most  trusty  of 
his  followers,  and,  leaving  his  bride  to  defend 
it,  passed  over  to  Brittany,  in  hopes  of  ob- 
taining succour  from  his  countrymen.  The 
daughter  of  William  Fitzosbern  defended 
Nonsuch  Castle  with  great  bravery;  and 
when,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  she  capitu- 
lated, she  obtained  mild  terms  for  her  garri- 
son, which  was  almost  entirely  composed  of 
Bretons.  They  did  not  suffer  in  life  or  limb, 
but  were  shipped  off  t^  the  Continent  wnthin 
forty  days. 

The  Bretons  generallv  had  rendered  them- 
selves unpopular  at  William's  court,  With 
the  true  character  of  their  race,  thcv  were 
irascible,  turbulent,  factious,  and  much  more 
devoted  to  the  head  of  their  clan  than  to  the 

king.  When  they  were  embarked,  Lanf  ranc  WTote  tf>  his  master,  "  Glory  be  to 
God,  your  kingdom  is  at  last  purged  of  the  filth  of  these  Bretons/'  The  king 
invaded  Brittany,  in  the  hope  of  extemunating  the  fugitive  earl  of  Norfolk  in 
his  native  castle,  and  reducing  that  province  to  entire  subjection:  but,  after 
laying  an  unsuccessful  siege  to  the  town  of  Dol,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  before 
an  army  of  Bretons,  who  were  supported  by  the  French  king.  William  then 
crossed  the  Channel  to  suppress  the  insurrection  in  England;  but  by  the  time 
he  arrived  there  was  little  left  for  him  to  do  except  to  punish  the  principal 
offenders.  The  earl  of  Hereford  had  been  followed,  defeated,  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  many  of  his  adherents,  Welsh,  English,  and  Nonnans,  hanged 
on  high  gibbets,  or  blinded,  or  nmtilated.  At  a  royal  court  De  Gael  was  out- 
law^ed,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Fitzosbern,  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment and  the  forfeiture  of  his  property.  Scarcely  one  of  the  guests  at  the 
ill-augured  marriage  of  Emma  escaped  with  life,  and  even  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  town  of  Norwich  felt  the  weight  of  royal  vengeance.  The  last  and  most 
conspicuous  victim  was  Waltheof,  who  had  been  guilty,  at  most,  of  a  mis- 
prision of  treason.  His  secret  had  been  betrayed  by  his  wife  Judith,  who  is 
said,  moreover,  to  have  accused  him  of  inviting  over  the  Danish  fleet,  which 
now  made  its  appearance  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk.  The  motive  that  made 
this  heartless  woman  seek  the  death  of  her  brave  and  generous  husband, 
was  a  passion  she  had  conceived  for  a  Norman  nobleman,  whom  she  hoped 
to  many  if  she  could  but  be  made  a  widow.  Others,  however,  although 
acting  under  different  impulses,  were  quite  as  urgent  as  the  Conqueror's  niece 
for  the  execution  of  the  English  earl.  These  were  Norman  barons,  who  had 
cast  the  eyes  of  affection  on  his  honoius  and  estates — "  his  great  possessions 
being  his  greatest  enemies." 

The  judges  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  proper  sentence,  some  of  them 
maintaining  that,  as  a  revolted  English  subject,  Waltheof  ought  to  die ;  others, 
that  as  an  officer  of  the  king,  and  according  to  Norman  law,  he  ought  only 
to  suffer  the  minor  punishment  of  perpetual  imprisonment.  These  differences 
of  opinion  lasted  nearly  a  whole  year,  during  which  the  earl  was  confined  in 
the  royal  citadel  of  Wmchester.  At  length  his  wife  and  other  enemies  pre- 
vailed, the  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced,  and  confirmed  by  the  kmg, 
who  is  said  to  have  long  wished  for  the  opportunity  of  putting  him  out  of  his 
way.  The  unfortunate  son  of  that  great  and  good  Earl  Siward,  whom  Shake- 
speare has  immortalised,  was  executed  on  a  hill,  a  short  distance  from  the  town 
of  Winchester,  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  in  great  haste,  lest 
the  citizens  should  become  aware  of  his  fate  and  attempt  a  rescue.  His 
body  was  thrown  into  a  hole  dug  at  a  cross-road,  and  covered  with  earth 
in  a  hurry ;  but  the  king  was  induced  to  permit  its  removal  thence,  and  the 
English  monks  of  Croyland,  to  whom  the  deceased  earl  had  been  a  benefactor, 
took  it  up  and  carried  it  to  their  abbey,  where  they  gave  it  a  more  honourable 
sepulture.  The  patriotic  superstition  of  the  nation  soon  converted  the  dead 
warrior  into  a  saint,  and  the  universal  grief  of  the  English  people  found  some 
consolation  in  giving  a  ready  credence  to  the  miracles  said  to  be  performed 
at  his  tomb.  The  Anglo-Saxon  hagiology  seems  to  have  abounded,  beyond 
that  of  most  other  nations,  in  unfortunate  patriots  and  heroes  who  had  fallen 
in  battle  against  the  invaders  of  the  country. 

And  what  became  of  the  widow  of  the  brave  son  of  Siward — of  the  "  in- 
famous Judith,"  as  she  is  called  by  nearly  all  the  chroniclers?  So  far  from 
permitting  her  to  marry  the  man  of  whom  she  was  enamoured,  her  imcle 
William,  who  was  most  despotic  in  these  matters,  and  claimed  as  part  of  his 
prerogative  the  right  of  disposing  of  female  wards,  insisted  on  her  giving 
ner  hand  to  one  Simon,  a  Frenchman  of  Senlis,  a  very  brave  soldier,  but 
lame  and  deformed;  and  when  the  perverse  widow  rejected  the  match  with 
insulting  language,  he  drove  her  from  his  presence,  deprived  her  of  all  Wal- 
theof's  estates,  and  gave  them  to  Simon,  without  the  incumbrance  of  such 
a  wife.  Cast  from  the  king's  favour,  and  reduced  to  poverty,  she  became 
almost  as  unpopular  with  the  Normans  as  she  was  with  the  English ;  and  the 
wretched  woman,  hated  by  all,  or  justly  contemned,  passed  the  rest  of  her 
life  in  wandering  in  different  comers  of  England,  seekmg  to  hide  her  shame 
in  remote  and  secluded  places. 

The  Normans  had  been  gradually  encroaching  on  the  Welsh  territory, 
both  on  the  side  of  the  Dee  and  on  the  side  of  the  Severn,  and  now  William 
in  person  led  a  formidable  army  into  Wales,  where  he  is  said  to  have  struck 
such  terror,  that  the  native  princes  performed  feudal  homage  to  him  at 
St.  David's,  and  delivered  many  hostages  and  Norman  and  English  prisoners, 
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with  which  he  returned  as  a  *'  victorious  conqoeror/^  In  the  north  of  England 
he  made  no  further  progress,  and  had  considerable  difficuUy  in  retaining 
the  land  he  had  occupied.  The  Scots  again  crossed  the  Tweed  and  the  Tyne, 
and  much  harassed  the  Norman  barons.  At  the  approach  of  a  superior 
army  they  retired;  but  Wilham's  officers  did  not  follow  them,  and  the  only 
result  of  the  expedition,  on  the  king's  side,  was  the  founding  of  the  city  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The  impression  made  upon  Scotland  by  the  Con- 
queror when  he  had  marched  in  person  must  have  been  of  the  slightest  kind, 
and  his  circumstances  never  permitted  him  to  return. 
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He  was  now  wounded  by  the  sharp  tooth  of  filial  disobedience,  and  obliged 
to  be  frequently,  and  for  long  interv^als,  on  the  Continent,  where  a  fierce  and 
unnatural  war  was  waged  between  father  and  son.  When  William  first 
received  the  submission  of  the  province  of  Maine,  he  had  promised  the  in- 
habitants to  make  his  eldest  son,  Robert,  their  prince;  and  Ijefore  departing 
for  the  conquest  of  England  he  stipulated  that,  in  case  of  succeeding  in  hit 
enterprise,  he  would  resign  the  duchy  of  Nonnandy  to  the  same  son»  So  con- 
fident was  he  of  success,  that  he  permitted  the  Norman  chiefs,  who  consented  to 
and  legalised  the  appointment,  to  swear  fealty  and  render  liomage  to  young 
Robert  as  their  futiye  sovereign.  But  all  this  was  done  to  allay  the  jealousy 
of  the  king  of  France,  and  his  other  neighbours,  uneasy  at  t!ie  prospect  of  his 
vastly  extenthng  power ;  and  when  he  was  firmly  seated  in  hLs  conquest,  and 
had  strengthened  his  hands,  William  openly  showed  his  determination  of 
keeping  and  ruling  both  hLs  iiLsular  kingdom  and  his  continental  duchy. 
Grown  up  to  man*s  estate,  Robert  claimed  what  he  considered  hLs  right.  "  My 
son,  I  wot  not  to  throw  off  my  clothes  till  I  go  to  bed/*  was  the  homely  but 
decisive  answer  of  his  father. 

Robert  was  brave  to  rashness,  ambitious,  impatient  of  command ;  and  a 
young  prince  in  his  circumstances  wajs  never  yet  without  adherents  and  coun- 
sellors, to  urge  him  to  those  extreme  measures  on  which  they  found  tlieir 
own  hopes  of  fortune  and  advancement.  He  was  suspected  of  farming  the 
fiames  of  discontent  in  Brittany  as  well  as  in  Maine,  and  to  have  had  an  under- 
standing with  the  king  of  France,  when  that  monarch  frustrated  William's 
attempt  to  seize  the  fugitive  Breton,  Ralph  de  Gael,  and  forced  the  king  of 
England  to  raise  the  siege  of  Dol.  Some  circumstances,  which  added  to  the 
number  of  the  unnatural  elements  already  engaged,  made  Robert  declare 
himself  more  openly.  In  t>erson  he  was  less  favoured  by  nature  than  his 
two  younger  brothers,  William  and  Henry,  who  seemed  to  engross  all  their 
father's  favour,  and  who  probably  made  an  improper  use  of  the  nickname 
of  Cmirte-keuse,^  which  was  given  to  Robert  on  account  of  the  shortness  of 
his  legs.  By  the  mediation  of  his  mother,  who  seetns  to  have  been  fondly 
attached  to  him,  Robert  was  reconcileil  to  his  father;  but  the  reconciliation 
did  not  last  long,  for  the  prince  was  as  impatient  for  authority  as  ever.  At 
length  Robert  went  to  his  father  and  again  demanded  possession  of  Normandy ; 
but  the  king  again  refused  him,  exhorting  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  change 
his  associates  for  serious  old  men,  like  the  royal  counsellor  and  prime  minister, 
Archbishop  Lanfranc.  '*Sire/^  said  Robert  bluntly,  ''I  came  here  to  claim 
my  right,  and  not  to  listen  to  sermons ;  I  heard  plenty  of  them,  and  tedious 

*  Literally  **  ahort-hoae,"  or  *'  short-boot  *'^Brevi8  Ocrea.—Orderie.  ViiaLo 
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ones,  too,  when  I  was  learning  my  grammar."  The  king  wrathfully  replied 
that  he  would  never  give  up  Normandy,  his  native  land,  nor  share  with 
another  any  part  of  Endand  which  he  had  won  with  his  own  toil  and  peril. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Kobert,  "I  will  eo  and  bear  arms  among  strangers, 
and  perhaps  I  Bha3l  obtain  from  them  what  is  refused  to  me  by  my  father." 
He  set  out  accordinjgly,  and  wandered  through  Flanders,  Lorraine,  Gascony, 
and  other  lands,  visiting  dukes,  coimts,  and  nch  burgesses,  relating  his  griev- 
ances and  asking  assistance ;  but  all  the  money  he  got  on  these  eleemosynary 
circuits  he  dissipated  among  minstrels  and  jugglers,  parasites  and  prostitutes, 
and  was  thus  obliged  to  go  a^ain  a-beggins,  orborrow  money  at  an  enormous 
interest.  Queen  Matilda,  whose  maternal  tenderness  was  not  estranged  by 
the  follies  and  vices  of  her  son,  contrived  to  remit  him  several  sums  when  he 
was  in  great  distress.  William  discovered  this,  and  sternly  forbade  it  for  the 
future.  But  her  heart  still  yearning  for  the  prodigal  the  queen  made  further 
remittances,  and  her  secret  was  again  betrayed.  The  king  then  reproached 
her,  in  bitter  terms,  for  distributing  among  his  enemies  the  treasures  he  gave 
her  to  guard  for  himself,  and  ordered  the  arrest  of  Samson,  her  messenger 
who  had  carried  the  money. 

After  leading  a  vagabond  life  for  some  time,  Robert  repaired  to  the  French 
court,  and  King  Philip,  still  finding  in  him  the  instrument  he  wanted,  openly 
espoused  his  cause,  and  established  hun  in  the  castle  of  Gerberoy,  on  the 
veiy  confines  of  Normandv,  where  he  supported  himself  by  plundering  the 
neighbouring  country,  and  whence  he  corresponded  with  the  disaffected  in 
the  duchy.  Burning  with  rage,  the  king  crossed  the  Channel  with  a  for- 
midable English  army,  and  came  in  person  to  direct  the  siege  of  the  strong 
castle  of  Gerberoy.  With  all  his  faults,  Robert  had  many  good  and  generous 
qualities^  which  singularly  endeared  hun  to  his  friends  when  living,  and  which, 
alon^  with  his  cruel  misfortimes,  caused  him  to  be  mourned  when  dead. 
Ambition,  passion,  and  evil  counsel  had  luUed  and  stupefied,  but  had  not 
extirpated  his  natural  feelings.  One  day,  in  a  sally  from  his  castle,  he  chanced 
to  eiij^age  in  single  combat  with  a  stalwart  warrior  clad  in  mail,  and  concealed, 
like  himself,  with  the  visor  of  his  helm.  Both  were  valiant  and  well  skilled 
in  the  use  of  their  weapons ;  but,  after  a  fierce  combat,  Robert  wounded  and 
unhorsed  his  antagonist.  In  the  voice  of  the  fallen  warrior,  who  shouted 
for  assistance,  the  prince,  who  was  about  to  follow  up  his  advantage  with  a 
death-stroke,  reco^ised  his  father,  and,  instantly  dismounting,  fell  on  his 
knees,  craved  forgiveness  with  tears,  and  helping  him  to  his  saddle,  saw  him 
safely  out  of  the  milie.  William  rode  away  to  his  camp  on  Robert's  horse, 
smarting  with  his  wound,  and  still  cursing  his  son,  who  had  so  seasonably 
mounted  him.  He  relinquished  the  siege  of  Gerberoy  in  despair,  and  went 
to  Rouen,  where,  as  soon  as  his  temper  permitted,  his  wife  and  bishops,  with 
many  of  the  Norman  nobles,  laboured  to  reconcile  him  again  to  Robert. 

For  a  long  time  the  iron-hearted  king  was  deaf  to  their  entreaties,  or  only 
irritated  by  them.  "  Why,"  cried  he,  "  do  you  solicit  me  in  favour  of  a  traitor 
who  has  seduced  my  men — my  very  pupils  in  war,  whom  I  fed  with  my  own 
bread,  and  invested  with  the  knightly  arms  they  wear?"  At  last  he  yielded, 
and  Robert,  having  again  knelt  and  wept  before  him,  received  his  father's 
pardon,  and  accompanied  him  to  England.  But  even  now  the  reconciliation 
on  the  part  of  the  unforgiving  king  was  a  mere  matter  of  policy,  and  Robert, 
finding  no  symptoms  of  returning  affection,  and  fearing  for  his  life  or  liberty, 
soon  fled  for  the  third  time,  and  never  saw  his  father's  face  again.  His  de- 
parture was  followed  by  another  paternal  malediction,  which  was  never 
revoked. 
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WaJcher  of  Lorraine,  iimtalied  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham  and  his  strong 
eastle  "on  the  highest  hih/'  united  to  his  episcopal  functions  the  political 
and  military  gnvornnient  of  Northumberland.  The  earl-bishop  boasted  that 
he  was  equally  skilful  in  repressing  rebellion  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and 
reforming  the  morals  of  tlie  English  by  eloquent  discourse.  But  the  Lorrainer 
was  a  harsh  tasknuister  to  the  English,  laying  heavy  lalx)urs  and  taxt^  upon 
them,  and  permitting  the  officers  under  him  and  his  men-at-aniis  to  plunder, 
insult^  and  kill  them  with  impunity.  Ligulf,  an  Englishman  of  noble  birth, 
and  endeared  to  the  whole  province,  ventured,  on  being  robbed  by  some 
of  Walcher's  satellites,  to  lay  his  complaint  before  the  bishop.  Shortly  after 
making  this  accusation,  Ligulf  was  murdered  by  night  in  liis  manor-house, 
near  the  city  of  Durham,  and  it  was  well  proved  that  one  Gilbert,  and  others 
in  the  bishop's  service,  wx^re  tlie  perpetrators  of  the  foul  deed. 

"Hereupon,"  says  an  old  wTiter,  "the  malice  of  the  people  w^as  kindled 
against  him,  and  when  it  was  known  that  he  had  received  the  murderers  into 
his  house,  and  favoured  them  as  before,  they  stomached  the  matter  highly." 
Secret  meetings  were  held  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  the  Northumbrians,  who 
had  lost  none  of  their  old  spirit,  and  w^ere  absolutely  driven  to  madness, 
because,  among  other  causes  of  endearment,  Ligulf  had  married  the  widow 
of  Earl  Si  ward,  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  Waltheof,  resolved  to  take 
a  sanguinary  vengeance.  Both  partic\s  met  by  agreement  at  Gateshead;  the 
bishop,  who  protested  his  innocence  of  the  homicide,  in  the  pomp  of  ix)wer, 
surrounded  by  his  retainers;  the  Northumbrians  in  humble  guise,  as  if  to 
petition  their  lord  for  justice,  though  every  man  among  them  carried  a  sharp 
w^eapon  hid  under  his  garment.  The  bishop,  alarmed  at  the  numlx^r  of  English 
that  continued  to  flock  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  retired  witli  all  his  ret- 
inue into  the  church.  The  p<:*ople  then  signified  in  plain  terms  that»  unless 
he  came  forth  and  show^ed  himself,  they  would  fire  the  place  where  he  stood. 
As  he  did  not  move,  the  threat  was  executed.  Then,  seeing  the  smoke  and 
Hames  arising,  he  causeii  Gilliert  and  his  accomplices  to  be  thrust  out  of  the 
church.  The  people  fell  with  savage  joy  on  the  murderers  of  Ligulf,  and  cut 
them  t(j  pieces.  Half-suffocated  by  the  heat  and  smoke,  the  bishop  himself 
WTapped  the  skirts  of  his  gown  over  his  face,  and  came  to  the  threshold  of  the 
door.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  moment  of  hesitation;  but  a  voice  was 
heard  among  the  crowed,  saying,  '*Good  rede,  short  rede!  slay  ye  the  bishop!'* 
and  the  bishop  was  slain  accordingly. 

The  foreigners  had  nothing  left  but  the  alternative  of  being  burned  alive 
or  perishing  by  the  sword.  The  bishop's  chaplain  [Leofwine]  seemed  to 
give  a  preference  to  the  former  death,  for  he  lingered  long  in  the  burning 
church;  but  in  the  end  he  wius  compelled,  by  the  raging  fire,  to  come  out,  and 
was  also  slain  and  hacked  to  pieces^^^as  he  had  well  deserved,'*  adds  an  old 
historian,  "Ijeing  the  main  promoter  of  all  the  mischief  that  luid  lx*en  done 
in  the  country."  Of  all  who  had  accompanied  the  bishop  to  the  tragical 
meeting  at  Gateshead,  only  tw^o  were  left  ahve,  and  thesf^  were  meniats  of 
English  birth.  Above  one  hundred  men,  Normans  anfl  Flemings,  perished 
with  Walcher. 

William  intnLsted  to  one  bishop  the  office  of  avenging  another.  His 
half-brother,  Odo,  the  fierce  bishop  of  Bayeux,  marched  to  Durham  with  a 
numerous  army.  He  found  no  force  on  foot  to  resist  him»  but  he  treated  the 
whole  country  as  an  insurgent  province,  and  making  no  distinction  of  persons, 
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and  employing  no  mdicial  forms,  he  beheaded  or  mutilated  all  the  men  he 
could  find  in  their  nouses.  Some  persons  of  property  bought  their  lives  by 
surrendering  everything  they  possessed.  By  this  exterminating  expedition 
Odo  obtaineid  the  reputation  ot  being  one  of  the  greatest ''  dominators  of  the 
English'';  but  it  seems  to  have  been  the  last  he  commanded,  and  disgraced 
with  cruelty,  during  the  reign  of  William. 

THE  ARREST  OF  ODO   (1082  A.D.) 

This  churchman,  besides  being  bishop  of  Bayeux  in  Normandy,  was  eaii 
of  Kent  in  England,  and  held  many  high  offic^  in  this  island,  where  he  had 
accumulated  enormous  wealth,  chiefly  by  extortion,  or  a  base  selling  of  justice. 
For  some  years  a  splendid  dream  of  ambition,  which  he  thought  he  could 
r^dise  by  means  of  money,  increased  his  rapacity.  There  were  many  in- 
stances in  those  ages  of  kings  becoming  monks,  but  not  one  of  a  priest  becoming 
a  long.  Profane  crowns  being  out  of  his  reach,  Odo  aspired  to  a  sacred  one — 
ttiat  triple  crown  of  Rome,  which  gradually  obtained,  in  another  shape,  a 
homage  more  widely  extended  than  that  paid  to  the  Caesars.  His  dream  was 
cherisned  by  the  predictions  of  some  Italian  astrologers,  who,  living  in  his 
service,  and  being  well  paid,  assured  him  that  he  would  be  the  successor  of 
Gr^orv  VII,  the  reignmg  pope.  Odo  opened  a  correspondence  with  the 
Eternal  City  by  means  of  English  and  Norman  pilgrims  who  were  constantly 
flocking  thither,  bought  a  palace  at  Rome,  and  sent  rich  presents  to  the 
senators.  His  project  was  not  altogether  so  visionary  as  it  has  been  con- 
sidered by  most  writers,  and  we  can  hardly  understand  why  his  half-brother. 
William,  should  have  checked  it,  unless  indeed  his  interference  proceeded 
from  his  desire  of  getting  possession  of  the  bishop's  wealth.  The  influence 
of  gold  had  been  felt  before  now  in  the  college  of  cardinals  and  the  elections 
of  popes.  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  Norman  chiefs 
entered  into  Odo's  views ;  and  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  set  out  for  Italy 
in  person,  a  brilliant  escort  was  formed  for  him. 

The  king  was  in  Normandy  when  he  heard  of  this  expedition,  and  being 
resolute  in  his  determination  of  stopping  it,  he  instantly  set  sail  for  England. 
He  surprised  the  aspirant  to  the  popedom  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  seized  his 
treasures,  and  summoned  him  before  a  council  of  Norman  barons  hastily 
assembled  at  that  island.  Here  the  king  accused  his  half-brother  of  "  untruth 
and  sinister  dealings" — of  having  abused  his  power,  both  as  viceroy  and 
judge,  and  as  an  earl  of  the  realm — of  having  maltreated  the  English  beyond 
measure,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  common  cause — of  having  robbed  the 
churches  of  the  land — and  finally,  of  having  seduced  and  attempted  to  carry 
out  of  England,  and  beyond  the  Alps,  the  warriors  of  the  king,  who  needed 
their  services  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  kingdom.  Having  exposed  his 
grievances,  William  asked  the  council  what  such  a  brother  deserved  at  his 
hands.  No  one  durst  answer.  "Arrest  him,  then!"  cried  the  king,  "and 
see  that  he  be  well  looked  to!"  If  they  had  been  backward  in  pronoimcing 
an  opinion,  they  were  still  more  averse  to  lay  hands  on  a  bishop ;  not  one  of 
the  council  moved,  though  it  was  the  king  that  ordered  them.    William  then 
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arrest  you  as  bishop  of  Bayeux,  but  as  earl  of  Kent."  Odo  was  carried  forth- 
with to  Normandy,  and,  instead  of  crossing  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  was 
shut  up  in  a  castle. 
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Soon  after  imprisoning  his  brother,  William  lost  his  wife,  Matilda,  whom  he 
tenderly  loved ;  and  after  her  death  it  was  observed  or  fancied  he  became  more 
suspicious,  more  jealous  of  the  authority  of  his  old  companions-in-arms,  and 
more  avaricious  than  ever.  The  coming  on  of  old  age  is,  however,  enough  in 
itself  to  account  for  such  a  change  in  such  a  man.  After  a  lapse  of  ten  years 
the  Danes  were  again  heard  of,  and  tlieir  threat.s  of  invading  England  kept 
William  in  a  state  of  anxiety  for  nearly  two  whole  years,  and  were  the  cause 
of  his  laying  fresh  burdens  upon  his  English  subjects*  He  revived  the  odious 
Danegeld ;  and  because  many  lands  and  manors,  which  had  been  charged  with 
it  in  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  Iiad  lx*en  specially  exempted  from 
this  tax  when  he  granted  them  in  fief  to  his  nobles,  he  made  up  the  deficiency 
by  raising  it  upon  the  other  lanils^  to  the  rat<?  of  six  shillings  a  hide. 

The  money  he  thus  obtained,  with  part  of  the  treasures  he  had  amassed, 
was  employed  in  hiring  and  bringing  over  foreign  auxiliaries;  for  though  he 
could  rely  on  an  English  army  when  fighting  against  Frenchmen,  or  the  people 
of  Normandy,  Maine,  and  Brittany,  he  could  not  trust  them  at  home;  and 
he  well  knew  that  many  of  them  on  the  eastern  and  northeastern  shores 
would  join  the  Danish  invaders  heart  and  hand,  instead  of  opposing  tliem. 
These  hordes  of  foreigners  sorely  oppressed  the  natives,  for  William  quartered 
them  throughout  the  country,  to  Ix*  paid  as  well  as  supported.  To  complete 
the  miseries  inflicted  upon  England  at  this  time,  William  ordered  all  the  land 
lying  near  the  sea-coast  to  be  laid  waste,  so  that  if  the  Danes  should  land 
they  w^ould  find  no  ready  supply  of  food  or  forage. 

Another  domestic  calamity  afflicted  the  later  years  of  the  Conqueror — 
for  he  saw  a  violent  jealousy  growing  up  between  his  favourite  sons,  William 
and  Henr^\  Robert,  his  eldest  son,  continued  an  exile  or  fugitive;  and 
Richard,  his  second  son  in  order  of  birth  (but  whom  some  make  illegitimate), 
had  been  gored  to  death  by  a  stag,  some  years  before,  as  he  w^as  hunting  in 
the  New  Forest;  and  he  was  not^d  by  the  old  English  annalists  as  l>eiog  the 
first  of  several  of  the  Conqueror's  progeny  that  perished  hi  that  place—'*  the 
justice  of  God  punishing  in  him  his  father's  dispeopling  of  that  country/' 

Perhaps  no  single  act  of  the  Conqueror  inflicted  more  misery  within  the 
lunits  of  it«  operation,  and  certainly  none  has  been  more  bitk*rly  stigmatised, 
than  his  seizure  and  wasting  of  the  lands  in  Hampshire,  to  make  himself  a 
hunting-gi'ound.  Like  most  of  the  great  men  of  the  time,  who  had  few 
other  amusements,  William  wns  passionately  fond  of  the  chase.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings  had  the  same  taste,  and  left  many  royal  parks  and  forests  in  all 
parts  of  England,  wherein  he  might  have  gratified  a  reasonable  passion ;  but 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  these,  and  resolved  to  have  a  vast 
hunting-ground  ^*for  his  insiitiate  and  superfluous  pleasure,"  in  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  the  royal  city,  Winchester,  his  favourite  place  of  residence* 
In  an  early  part  of  his  reign  he  therefore  seized  all  the  soulhwestern  part  of 
Hampshire,  measuring  thirty  ndles  from  Salisbury  to  the  sea,  and  in  circum- 
ference not  much  less  than  ninety  miles.  It  included  many  fertile  and  culti- 
vated manors,  wiiich  he  causeil  to  be  totally  absorbed  in  the  surrounding 
wilderness,  and  many  towns  or  villages,  with  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  mother 
€r  parish  churches,  all  which  he  demolished,  anil  drove  away  the  people, 
maKing  them  no  compensation.  According  to  the  indisputable  authority  of 
Domesday  Book,  in  w4iieh  we  have  an  account  of  the  state  of  this  territory 
both  before  and  after  its  "affoi'e^tation,^^  the  damage  done  to  private  prop- 
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erty  must  have  been  immense.  In  an  extent  of  nearly  ninety  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, one  hundred  and  eight  places,  manors,  villages,  or  hamlets  suf- 
fered in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  seizure  of  a  waste  or  wholly  iminhabited 
district  would  have  b^n  nothing  extraordinary :  it  was  the  sufferings  of  the 
people,  who  were  driven  from  then-  villages,  the  wrongs  done  the  clergy,  whose 
churches  were  destroyed — that  made  the  deep  and  ineffaceable  impression. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Conqueror  thus  enlarged  the  field  of  his  own 
pleasures  at  the  expense  of  his  subjects,  he  enacted  new  laws,  by  which  he 
prohibited  hunting  in  any  of  his  forests,  and  rendered  the  penalties  more 
severe  than  ever  had  been  inflicted  for  such  offences.  At  this  period  the 
killing  of  a  man  might  be  atoned  for  by  payment  of  a  moderate  fine  or 
composition ;  but  not  so,  by  the  New  Forest  laws,  the  slaying  of  one  of  the 
Idng's  beasts  of  chase.  "He  ordained,"  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle  J  "that 
whosoever  should  kill  a  stag  or  a  deer  should  have  his  eyes  torn  out."  These 
forest  laws,  which  were  executed  with  rigour  against  the  English,  caused 
great  misery ;  for  many  of  them  depended  on  the  chase  as  a  chief  means  of 
subsistence.  By  including  in  his  royal  domain  all  the  great  forests  of  Eng-r 
land^  and  insisting  on  his  right  to  grant  or  refuse  permission  to  himt  in  them, 
William  gave  sore  offence  to  many  of  his  Norman  nobles,  who  were  as  much 
addicted  to  the  sport  as  himself,  but  who  were  prohibited  from  keeping  sport- 
ing dogs,  even  on  their  own  estates,  unless  they  subjected  the  poor  animals 
to  a  mutilation  of  the  forepaws,  that  rendered  them  unfit  for  hunting.  ^^ 

DOMESDAY   BOOK  AND  THE  GEMOT  AT  SALISBURY   (1085-1086  A.D.) 

Of  WUliam's  changes  in  the  possession  of  landed  property,  Domesday 
Book  is  the  great  record.  This  unique  and  invaluable  document  was  drawn  up 
in  pursuance  of  a  decree  passed  in  the  Christmas  assembly  of  108&-1086, 
and  the  necessary  survey  was  made  in  the  course  of  the  first  seven  months  of 
1086.  The  immediate  object  of  the  survey  was  a  fiscal  one,  to  insure  that 
the  tax  on  the  land  known  as  Danegeld  ^  might  be  more  regularly  paid  and 
more  fairly  assessed.  But  William  further  took  care  to  have  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  his  kingdom  drawn  up.  We  are  told  in  all  cases  by  whom  the  land 
was  held  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  and  by  whom  it  had  been  held  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward. 

We  are  told  what  was  the  value  of  the  land  at  those  two  dates.  This  is 
the  essence  of  the  inquiry;  but  we  also  get  a  mass  of  statistics,  and  a  mass 
of  personal  and  local  detail  of  every  kind.  As  a  mere  list  of  landowners 
under  Edward  and  under  William,  it  enables  us  to  trace  the  exact  degree  to 
which  land  had  passed  from  Englishmen  to  Normans.  And  the  incidental 
notices  of  tenures,  customs,  personal  anecdotes,  the  local  institutions  of  dis- 
tricts and  towns,  are  at  least  as  valuable  as  the  essential  parts  of  the  survey. 
With  their  help  we  can  see  England  as  it  was  in  1086  more  clearly  than  we 
can  see  it  at  any  earlier  time,  more  clearly  than  we  can  see  it  at  any  later 
time  for  a  long  while  after.  And  not  the  least  instructive  thine  about  the 
survey  is  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  general  character  of  William's  gov- 
ernment, the  system  of  legal  fictions,  the  strict  regard  to  a  formal  justice. 
William  is  assumed  throughout  as  the  lawful  and  immediate  successor  of 

^  The  more  correct  name  is  HereaM,  that  is,  a  tax  for  the  support  of  a  paid  military  force. 
Danegeld  is,  in  strictness,  money  paid  to  the  Danes  as  blackmail  by  iEthelrea  and  others.    But, 
as  both  pa}rments  were  unpopular,  the  two  names  ^t  confounded,  and  Danegeld  became  the 
;  received  name  of  the  chief  direct  tax  paid  in  those  times. 
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Edward.  The  reign  of  Harolil  is  ignored.  T\w  grant  of  William  is  assumed 
n^  the  one  lawful  souree  of  property;  but  there  is  throughout  a  clear  desire 
to  do  justice  according  to  that  doctrine,  to  secure  every  man  in  his  right,  as 
William  understood  right,  without  any  regard  to  race  or  rank.  Powerful 
Nonnans,  William's  own  brothers  among  tliem,  are  entered  as  withholding 
lands  wrongfully,  sometimes  from  other  Normans,  sometimes  from  English- 
men. Domesday,  in  f^hort,  may  lye  set  alongside  of  the  ICnglish  Chronicle  as 
one  of  the  two  great  and  imique  sources  of  English  history.  They  are  pos- 
sessions which  have  nti  parallel  elsewhere.** 

When  in  1086  work  on  the  Domesday  Book  was  completed,  William  sum- 
moned a  great  assembly  or  gemot  of  all  the  landowners  of  all  England  to 
meet  him  at  Salisbury,  William's  experience  as  a  continental  feudal  lord 
probably  detennineil  the  taking  of  such  steps  as  would  forever  preclude  the 
introduction  of  the  evils  of  the  French  system  into  Englaod.    Therefore  to 


^f^^ 


(Founded  by  tbe  Ramans) 

1 

every  landholding  man  in  his  kingdom,  whether  as  tenantr-m-chief  he  held  his 
grant  of  the  king,  or  whether  as  sub-tenant  he  held  of  an  intermediate  lord, 
a  summons  was  directed.  When  they  were  all  gathered  together,  great  and 
fflnall^  William  made  each  tenant  kneel  before  him  and  swear  fealty  to  him, 
and  make  oath  that  he  would  be  **  faithful  to  him  against  all  other  men/^ 
It  was  this  gemot  at  Salisbury  that  marks  the  difference  between  the  feuda- 
lism of  England  and  the  feudalism  of  the  Continent,  According  to  the 
continental  system  every  tenant  swore  fealty  to  the  lord  of  whom  he  held 
his  lafid.  But  only  such  tenants  as  held  directly  of  the  crown  swore  fealty 
to  the  king.  The  result  of  this  system  was  that  the  sub-tenantxS  felt  their 
allegiance  to  their  lord  of  more  weight  than  their  allegiance  to  the  king,  and 
in  case  the  lord  retailed  against  the  king  they  were  bound  by  their  oaths 
to  assist  hioK  In  England,  from  10S6  on,  every  landowner  owed  his  services 
first  to  the  king,  an(l  by  his  oath  was  bound  to  forsake  his  inuiiediately 
superior  lord  if  the  latter  revolted  against  the  king, 

"No  one  act  in  English  history,"  siiys  FreemaUj^  *^is  more  important 
than  this.  By  it  William  secured  his  realm  against  the  growth  of  feudal 
doctrines  and  their  abuses.  It  established  the  principle  that,  whatever  duty 
a  man  might  owe  to  an  inferior  lord,  his  duty  to  his  sovereign  lortl,  the  king, 
came  first.  When  this  rule  was  once  established,  the  mightiest  earl  in  Eng- 
land could  never  be  to  William  what  William  himself  wtis  to  his  own  lord, 
the  king  of  the  French.  Tliis  one  act  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Conqueror  secured 
the  unity  of  England  forever/' <» 
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Shortly  after  receiving  these  new  pledges,  William,  accompanied  by  his 
two  sons,  passed  over  to  the  Continent,  followed  by  the  numoerless  curses 
of  the  English  people.  The  enterprise  he  had  on  hand  was  a  war  with  France, 
for  the  possession  of  the  city  of  Mantes,  with  the  territory  situated  between 
the  Epte  and  the  Oise,  which  was  then  called  the  coimtry  of  Vexin.  William 
at  first  entered  into  n^otiations  for  this  territory,  which  he  claimed  as  his 
right;  but  Philip,  the  French  king,  after  amusing  his  rival  for  a  while  with 
quibbles  and  sophisms,  marched  troops  into  the  country,  and  secretly  author- 
ized some  of  his  barons  to  make  incursions  on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy. 

During  the  negotiations  William  fell  sick,  and  kept  his  bed.  As  he  ad- 
vanced in  years  he  grew  excessively  fat;  and,  spite  of  his  violent  exercise, 
his  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  had  given  him  considerable  ro- 
timdity  of  person.  On  the  score  of  many  grudges,  his  hatred  of  the  French 
king  was  intense ;  and  Philip  now  drove  him  to  frenzy  by  saying,  as  a  good 

{'oke  among  his  courtiers,  that  his  cousin  William  was  a  long  while  lying-in, 
)ut  that  no  doubt  there  would  be  a  fine  churching  when  he  was  delivered. 
On  hearing  this  coarse  and  insipid  jest,  the  conqueror  of  England  swore  by 
the  most  terrible  of  his  oaths — ^by  the  splendour  and  birth  of  Christ — that  he 
would  be  churched  in  Notre  Dame,  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  and  present  so 
many  wax  torches  that  all  France  should  be  set  in  a  blaze. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  July  (1087)  that  he  was  in  a  state  to  mount 
his  war-horse,  though  it  is  asserted  by  a  cotemporary  that  he  was  conva- 
lescent before  then,  and  expressly  waited  that  season  to  make  his  vengeance 
the  more  dreadful  to  the  country.  The  com  was  almost  ready  for  the  sickle, 
the  grapes  hung  in  rich  ripening  clusters  on  the  vines,  when  William  marched 
his  cavalry  through  the  corn-fields,  and  made  his  soldiery  tear  up  the  vines 
by  the  roots,  and  cut  down  the  pleasant  trees.  His  destructive  host  was 
soon  before  Mantes,  which  either  was  taken  by  surprise  and  treachery,  or 
offered  but  a  feeble  resistance.  At  his  orders  the  troops  fired  the  unfortu- 
nate town,  sparing  neither  church  nor  monastery,  but  doing  their  best  to 
reduce  the  whole  to  a  heap  of  ashes.  As  the  Conqueror  rode  up  to  view  the 
ruin  he  had  made,  his  horse  put  his  forefeet  on  some  embers  or  hot  cinders, 
which  caused  him  to  swerve  or  plunge  so  violently  that  the  heavy  rider  was 
thrown  on  the  high  pommel  of  the  saddle  and  grievously  bruised. 

The  king  dismounted  in  ^at  pain,  and  never  more  put  foot  in  stirrup. 
He  was  carried  slowly  in  a  litter  to  Rouen  and  again  laid  in  his  bed.  The 
bruise  had  produced  a  rupture ;  and  being  in  a  bad  habit  of  body,  and  some- 
what advanced  in  years,  it  was  soon  evident  to  all,  and  even  to  himself, 
that  the  consequence  would  be  fatal.  He  had  himself  carried  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Gervase,  outside  of  the  city  walls,  where  he  lingered  for  six  weeks, 
surrounded  by  doctors,  who  could  do  him  no  good,  and  by  priests  and  monks, 
who,  at  least,  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  of  doing  much  good  for  them- 
selves. Becoming  sensible  of  the  approach  of  death,  his  heart  softened  for 
the  first  time,  and  he  is  said  to  have  felt  a  keen  remorse  for  the  crimes  and 
cruelties  he  had  committed.  He  sent  money  to  Mantes,  to  rebuild  the  churches 
he  had  burned,  and  he  ordered  large  sums  to  be  paid  to  the  churches  and 
monasteries  in  England.  At  length  he  consented  to  the  instant  release  of 
his  state-prisoners,  some  of  whom  had  pined  in  dungeons  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  Of  those  that  were  English  among  these  captives,  the  most  con- 
spicuous were  Earl  Morcar,  Beom,  and  Uinoth  or  Wulfnoth,  the  brother 
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of  Harokl;   of  the  Normans,  Roger  Fitzosbern,  fomierly  earl  of  Hereford, 
and  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  his  o\vti  half-brother.     The  pardon  which  was! 
wrung  from  him  with  most  difficulty  was  that  of  Odo,  whom,  at  first,  he  ex- 
cepted in  his  act  of  grace,  saying  he  was  a  firebrand   that  would  ruin  both 
England  and  Normandy  if  set  at  large. 

His  two  younger  sons,  William  and  Henry,  were  assiduous  round  the 
death-!jed  of  the  king,  waiting  impatiently  for  the  declaration  of  his  last  will, 
A  day  or  two  before  his  death,  the  Conqueror  assembled  some  of  his  chief 
prelates  and  barons  in  his  sick  chamber,  and  declared  in  their  presence  that 
he  bequeathed  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  with  Maine  and  its  other  dependencies, 
t^)  his  eldest  son,  Roljert,  whom,  it  Ls  alleged,  he  could  not  put  aside  in  the 
order  of  succession,  as  the  Normans  were  mindful  of  the  oaths  they  had  taken, 
w^ith  his  father's  consent,  to  that  unfortmiate  prince,  and  were  much  attached 
to  hiiiL  "As  to  the  crown  of  England/'  said  the  dying  monarch,  "I  be- 
queath it  to  no  one,  as  I  ditl  not  receive  it,  like  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  in 
inheritance  from  my  father,  but  acquired  it  by  conquest  and  the  shedding  of 
blood  with  mine  own  good  sword.  The  succession  to  that  kingdom  I  there* 
fore  leave  to  the  decision  of  God,  only  desiring  most  fervently  that  my  son 
William,  who  has  ever  been  dutiful  to  me  in  all  things,  may  obtain  it,  and 
prosper  in  it/* 

**  And  what  do  you  give  unto  me,  O  my  father?"  impatiently  cried  Prince 
Henr}%  who  had  not  been  mentioned  in  this  distribution.  **Five  thousand 
pounds'  weight  of  silver  out  of  my  treasury,"  was  his  answer.  "But  what 
can  I  do  with  five  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  if  I  have  neither  lands  nor  a 
home?"  " Be  patient,''  replied  the  king,  *' and  have  trust  in  the  Lord; suffer 
thy  elder  brothers  to  precetie  thee— thy  time  will  come  after  theirs. "£?  Henry 
went  straight,  and  drew  the  silver,  which  he  weighed  with  great  care,  and 
then  furnished  himself  w^ith  a  strong  coffer,  well  protected  with  locks  and  iron 
bindings,  to  keep  his  treasure  in.  William  left  the  king's  bedside  at  the  same 
time,  and,  without  waiting  to  see  the  breath  out  of  the  old  man's  body^  has- 
tened over  to  England  to  look  after  his  crown. 

About  sunrise  on  the  9th  of  September  the  Conqueror  was  for  a  moment 
roused  from  a  stupor  into  which  he  had  fallen  by  the  sound  of  bells ;  he  eagerly 
inquired  what  the  noist*  meant,  and  was  answered  that  they  were  tolling  the 
hour  of  prime  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary.  He  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven, 
and  saying,  **I  recommend  my  soul  to  my  lady  Mary,  the  holy  mother  of 
God,"  instantly  expired.^ 


THE   BURIAL  OF  THIS   CONQUEROR 


The  monkish  historian,  Ordericus  Vitalis,?  who  lived  during  the  latter 
part  of  William's  reign,  has  left  in  his  Ecclesiasiiml  History  a  startling  pic- 
ture of  the  events  which  followed  the  king's  deatlu^ 

The  physicians  and  others  w^ho  were  present,  who  had  watched  the  king 
all  night  while  he  slept,  his  repose  neither  broken  by  cries  nor  groans,  seeing 
him  now  expire  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  were  much  astonished,  and 
became  as  men  who  had  lost  their  wits*  Notwithstanding,  the  wealthiest  of 
them  mounted  their  horses  and  departed  in  haste  to  secure  their  property, 
But  the  inferior  attendants,  observing  that  their  masters  had  disappeared, 
laid  hands  on  the  arms,  the  plate^  the  robes,  the  linen,  and  all  the  royal  fur- 
niture, and  leaving  the  corpse  almost  naked  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  has- 
tened away.    Observe  then,  I  pray  you,  my  readers,  how  little  trust  can  be 
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placed  in  human  fidelity.  All  these  servants  snatched  up  what  they  could 
of  the  royal  effects,  like  so  many  kites,  and  took  to  their  heels  wiUi  their 
booty.  Roguery  thus  came  forth  from  its  hiding-place  the  moment  the  great 
justiciary  was  dead,  and  first  exercised  its  rapacity  round  the  corpse  of  him 
who  had  so  long  repressed  it. 

Intelligence  of  the  king's  death  was  quickly  spread,  and,  far  and  near, 
the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  it  were  filled  with  joy  or  grief.  Behold  this 
mighty  prince,  who  was  lately  obsequiously  obeyed  by  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  men  in  arms,  and  at  whose  nod  nations  trembled,  was  now  stripped 
by  his  own  attendants,  in  a  house  which  was  not  his  own,  and  left  on  the 
bare  ground  from  the  hour  of  primes  to  that  of  tierce. 

Meanwhile,  the  citizens  of  Rouen  having  heard  of  the  death  of  their  prince, 
were  in  the  greatest  state  of  alarm ;  almost  all  of  them  lost  their  reason,  as 
if  they  had  been  intoxicated,  and  were  thrown  into  as  much  confusion  as  if 
the  city  had  been  threatened  with  an  assault  by  a  powerful  army.  Each 
quitted  the  place  where  he  received  the  news,  and  ran  to  confer  with  his  wife, 
or  the  first  friend  or  acquaintance  he  met,  as  to  what  was  to  be  done.  Every- 
one removed,  or  prepared  to  remove,  his  valuables,  concealing  them  with 
alarm,  lest  they  should  be  discovered. 

At  length  the  religious,  both  clergy  and  monks,  recovering  their  courage 
and  thd  use  of  their  senses,  formed  a  procession ;  and,  arrayed  in  their  sacred 
Vestments,  with  crosses  and  censers,  went  in  due  order  to  St.  Gervais,  where 
they  commended  the  spirit  of  the  departed  king  to  God,  according  to  the  holy 
rites  of  the  Christian  faith.  Then  William,  the  archbishop,  ordered  the  body 
to  be  conveyed  to  Caen,  and  interred  there  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen,  the 
protomartyr,  which  the  king  himself  had  founded.  His  brother  and  other 
delations  had  already  quitted  the  place,  and  all  his  servants  had  deserted 
him,  as  if  he  had  been  a  barbarian;  so  that  not  one  of  the  king's  attendants 
was  found  to  take  care  of  his  corpse.  However,  Herlouin,  a  country  knight, 
was  induced  by  his  natural  goodness  to  undertake  the  charge  of  the  funeral, 
for  the  love  of  God  and  the  honour  of  his  country.  He  therefore  procured 
^t  his  own  expense  persons  to  embalm  and  carry  the  body,  and,  hiring  a 
hearse,  he  caused  it  to  be  carried  by  water  and  land  to  Caen. 

Gilbert,  the  lord  abbot,  with  the  whole  convent  of  monks,  met  the  hearse 
in  solemn  procession,  accompanied  by  a  sorrowing  multitude  of  clerks  and 
laymen,  offering  prayers.  But  at  this  moment  a  sudden  calamity  filled  the 
mmds  of  all  with  alarm.  For  a  fire  broke  out  in  one  of  the  houses,  and, 
shooting  up  prodigious  volumes  of  flame,  spread  through  a  great  part  of  the 
town  of  Caen,  doing  great  damage.  The  crowds,  both  of  clergy  and  laity, 
hastened  with  one  accord  to  extinguish  the  fire,  so  that  the  monks  were  left 
alone  to  finish  the  service  they  had  begun. 

When  the  mass  ended,  and  the  coffin  was  already  lowered  into  the  grave, 
but  the  corpse  was  still  on  the  bier,  the  great  Gilbert,  bishop  of  Evreux, 
ascended  the  pulpit,  and  pronounced  a  long  and  eloquent  discourse  on  the 
distinguished  character  of  the  deceased  prince.  When  he  had  concluded 
his  discourse  he  addressed  himself  to  the  congregation,  who  were  shedding 
affectionate  tears,  and  added  this  supplication:  "As  in  this  present  life  no 
man  can  live  without  sin,  I  beseech  you,  for  the  love  of  Christ,  that  you 
earnestly  intercede  with  Almighty  God  on  behalf  of  our  deceased  prince,  and 
thatyou  kindly  forgive  him,  if  in  aught  he  has  offended  against  you." 

Then  Ascelin,  son  of  Arthur,  came  forward  from  the  crowd,  and  preferred 
the  following  complaint  with  a  loud  voice,  in  the  hearing  of  all:  "The  land," 
he  said,  "  on  which  you  stand  was  the  yard  belonging  to  my  father's  house. 
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[.which  that  man  for  whom  you  pray »  when  he  was  yet  only  duke  of  Normandy, 

I  took  forcible  pcssetssion  of,  and  in  the  t-eeth  of  all  justice,  by  an  exercise  of 
tyrannical  power,  here  founded  this  abbey.  I  therefore  lay  claim  to  this 
land,  and  openly  demand  its  restitution,  and  in  God*s  name  I  forbid  the 
body  of  the  spoiler  teing  covered  with  earth  which  is  my  property^  and  bur* 
led  in  my  inheritimce/'     The  bishops  and  other  great  men,  on  hearing  this, 

[and  finding  from  inquiries  among  his  neighbours  that  he  spoke  the  truth, 
drew  the  man  aside,  and,  instead  of  offering  him  any  violence,  appeased  his 
resentment  with  gentle  words  and  came  to  terms  with  him.     For  the  small 

,  space  in  which  the  grave  Avas  made,  they  paid  him  on  the  spot  sixty  shillings, 

^  and  promised  him  a  proportionable  price  for  the  rest  of  the  land  which  he 
claimed. 

I  have  thus  carefully  investigated,  and  given  a  true  narrative  of  the 
various  events.  In  the  midst  of  prosperity  adverse  circumstances  were  per- 
mitted to  arise,  that  the  hearts  of  men  might  be  impressed  with  the  fearful 
warnings.  A  king  once  potent,  and  warlike,  and  the  terror  of  the  number- 
less inhabitants  of  many  provinces,  lay  naked  on  the  floor,  deserted  by  those 
who  owed  him  their  birth,  and  those  he  had  fed  and  enriched.  He  needed 
the  money  of  a  stranger  for  the  cost  of  his  funerab  and  a  coffin  and  bearers 
were  provided  at  the  expense  of  an  ordinary  person,  for  him,  who  till  then 

;  had  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  enormous  wealth.  He  was  carried  to  the 
church,  anudst  flaming  houses,  by  trembling  crowds,  and  a  spot  of  frtH:*hold 
land  was  wanting  for  the  grave  of  one  whose  princely  sway  had  extended 
over  so  many  cities,  and  towns,  ami  villages.  Beholding  the  corruption  of 
that  foul  corp&(\  men  w^re  taught  to  strive  earnestly,  by  tlie  rules  of  a  salu- 
tary temperance,  after  l)etter  things  than  the  delights  of  the  flesh,  which  is 
duBtf  and  must  return  to  dust.ff 


THE   CHAHACTER  OF  WILLIAM   THE   GGNQUEROR 

We  are  fortunately  in  possession  of  an  estimate  of  the  character  of  WU- 
liam  from  the  fx*n  of  one  who  knew  Jjim  in  the  flesh  as  he  lived,  and  paused 
in  WTiting  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle i  to  describe  w^hat  manner  of  man  he 
was*  Though  the  great  Cont|ueror  is  portraycni  with  the  lack  of  historical 
perspective  inevitable  to  a  contemporary,  it  yet  gives  us  the  measure  of  the 
man  with  a  massive  sincerity  that  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  flight  of  the 
rhetorician.** 

If  any  woukl  know  what  manner  of  man  King  William  was,  the  glory  he 
obtained  and  of  how  many  lands  he  Wfis  lord,  then  will  we  describe  him  iis 
we  have  known  him,  we,  who  have  looked  upon  him,  and  who  once  lived  in 
his  court.  This  King  William,  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  was  a  very  wise 
and  a  great  man,  and  more  honoured  and  more  pow^erful  than  any  of  his 

Eredecessors.  He  wa.s  mild  to  those  good  men  who  loved  God,  but  severe 
eyond  measure  tow^ards  those  w^ho  withstood  his  wilb  He  founded  a  noble 
monastery  on  the  spot  where  God  permitted  him  to  conquer  England,  and 
he  established  monks  in  it,  and  he  made  it  verj"  rich*  In  his  days  the  great 
monastery  at  CanttTbury  was  built,  and  many  others  also  throughout  Eng- 
land. Kmg  William  w^as  also  held  in  much  reverence;  he  wore  his  crown 
three  times  everj^  year  when  he  was  in  England :  at  Easter  he  wore  it  at  Win- 
chester, at  Pentecost  at  Westminster,  and  at  Christmas  at  Gloucester,  And 
at  these  times,  all  the  men  of  England  were  with  him,  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  and  earls,  thanes,  and  knights*    So  also  was  he  a  very  stem  and  a 
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wrathful  man,  so  that  none  durst  do  anything  against  his  will,  and  he  kept 
in  prison  those  earls  who  acted  against  his  pleasure.  He  removed  bishops 
from  their  sees  and  abbots  from  their  offices,  and  he  imprisoned  thanes,  and 
at  length  he  spared  not  his  own  brother  Odo. 

Amongst  other  things,  the  good  order  that  William  established  is  not  to 
be  forgotten ;  it  was  such  that  any  man,  who  was  himself  aught,  might  travel 
over  the  kingdom  with  a  bosom-full  of  gold  unmolested;  and  no  man  durst 
kill  another,  however  great  the  injury  he  might  have  received  from  him.  He 
reigned  over  England,  and  being  sharp-sighted  to  his  own  interest,  he  sur- 
veyed the  kingdom  so  thoroughly  that  there  was  not  a  single  hide  of  land 
throughout  the  whole  of  which  he  knew  not  the  possession,  and  how  much 
it  was  worth,  and  this  he  afterwards  entered  in  his  register.  The  land  of 
the  Britons  (Wales)  was  under  his  sway,  and  he  built  castles  therein ;  more- 
over, he  had  full  dominion  over  the  Isle  of  Mann  (Anglesea) :  Scotland  also 
was  subject  to  him  from  his  great  strength;  the  land  of  Normandy  was  his 
by  inheritance,  and  he  poss^sed  the  earldom  of  Maine;  and  had  he  lived 
two  years  longer  he  would  have  subdued  Ireland  by  his  prowess,  and  that 
witiiout  a  battle.  Truly  there  was  much  trouble  in  these  times,  and  very 
^reat  distress;  he  caused  castles  to  be  built,  and  oppressed  the  poor.  The 
king  was  also  of  great  sternness,  and  he  took  from  his  subjects  many  marks 
of  gold,  and  many  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  and  this,  either  with  or  without 

S'  ;ht,  and  with  little  need.  He  was  given  to  avarice  and  greedily  loved  gain, 
e  made  large  forests  for  the  deer,  and  enacted  laws  therewith,  so  that  who- 
ever killed  a  hart  or  a  hind  should  be  blinded.  As  he  forbade  killing  the 
deer,  so  also  the  boars;  and  he  loved  the  tall  stags  as  if  he  were  their  father. 
He  also  appointed  concerning  the  hares,  that  they  should  go  free. 

The  rich  complained  and  the  poor  murmured,  but  he  was  so  sturdy  that 
he  recked  naught  of  them ;  they  must  will  all  that  the  king  willed,  if  they 
would  live;  or  would  keep  their  lands;  or  would  hold  their  possessions;  or 
would  be  maintained  in  their  rights.  Alas!  that  any  man  should  so  exalt 
himself,  and  carry  himself  in  his  pride  over  all!  May  Almighty  God  show 
mercy  to  his  soul,  and  grant  him  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins!  We  have  writ- 
ten concerning  him  these  things,  both  good  and  bad,  that  virtuous  men 
might  follow  after  the  good  and  wholly  avoid  the  evil,  and  might  go  in  the 
way  that  leadeth  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven./ 


CHARACTER  AND   RESULTS  OF  THE   NORMAN   CONQUEST 

Looking  at  the  Norman  Conquest  simply  as  an  event,  it  is  most  important 
to  bear  in  mind  its  gradual  nature.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth 
than  the  notion  that  England  passed  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans 
aSter  a  single  battle.  Still  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  not  untrue  to  say  that 
England  was  conquered  in  a  single  battle.  After  the  fall  of  Harold,  at  all 
events  after  the  northern  earls  withdrew  their  forces  from  the  service  of  Ead- 

Sr,  the  conquest  of  England  was  only  a  question  of  time.  Just  as  in  the 
ys  of  iEthelred,  there  was  no  acknowledged  leader;  and  throughout  that 
age,  under  a  worthy  leader,  the  English  people  could  do  everything;  without 
such  an  one,  they  could  do  nothing.  There  was  no  man  who  could  gather 
the  whole  force  of  the  nation  around  him.  There  was  no  man  who  could 
stand  up  as  William's  rival  either  in  military  or  in  political  skill. 

Hence,  after  the  one  great  battle,  there  was  no  common  efifort.  The  west 
resisted  valiantly;  the  north  resisted  valiantly;   but  the  resistance  of  each 
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was  isolated^  without  any  intelligent  concert  Help  came  from  Denmark; 
but  it  was  of  no  avail  when  there  was  no  generalship^  no  conmion  plan,  and 
when  the  Danish  leaders  were  actually  bribed  by  William.  In  all  these  ways 
Uie  strength  of  the  country  was  frittered  away.  After  Harold  fell  in  the 
first  battle,  there  was  no  real  leader  left,  and  the  first  pitched  battle  was  the 
last.  Next  to  the  fall  of  Harold  and  his  brothers  in  the  first  battle,  Williaai's 
greatest  advantage  was  the  submission  of  London 
and  of  the  chief  men  assembled  in  London.  This 
enabled  him  to  be  crowned  kinp;  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  war,  when  not  more  than  a  third  of 
the  country  was  in  his  actual  possession,  From 
that  time  his  government  had  a  show  of  legality. 
The  resistance  of  the  west  and  north  was,  in  fact, 
as  truly  resistance  to  an  invatling  enemy  as  the 
fight  on  Senlac  itself.  But  when  William  was 
once  crowned,  when  there  was  no  other  king  in 
the  land,  resistance  to  him  took  the  outward  form 
of  rebeUion.  The  gradual  nature  of  the  conquest, 
together  with  Wil]iam*s  position  as  crowned  king 
at  the  head  of  an  estabUshed  government,  even 
enabled  him  to  turn  the  force  of  the  conquered 
districts  against  those  which  were  still  uncon- 
quered,  and  to  subdue  England  in  some  measure 
by  the  arms  of  Englishmen,  Thus,  within  five 
years  from  tiis  landing,  anything  like  real  resist- 
ance had  come  to  an  end.  William  was  full  king 
throughout  the  land. 

We  must  here,  in  considering  the  effects  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  distinguish  between  those 
immediate  effects,  which  are  rather  the  form 
which  the  Conquest  it^lf  took,  and  those  lasting 
efifects,  which  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Confjuest 
caused  it  to  have  upon  the  whole  future  history  of 
England,  The  peculiar  nature  of  William's  claim,  and  the  personal  character 
of  William  himself,  had  the  deepest  influence  both  on  the  character  of  the 
Conquest  itself  as  an  event,  and  on  the  character  of  its  permanent  results. 


NORHAN^   MoULDIKOa 


Influences  of  TerrUorial  Conquest 

The  effect  of  the  peculiar  position  and  character  of  William  was  that 
his  settlement  was  in  truth  a  territorial  conquest  veiled  under  legal  forms. 
In  William's  reading  of  the  law,  if  he  was  not  himself  actually  king  from  the 
moment  of  Edwaril's  death,  yet  at  least  he  was  the  one  lawful  successor  to  the 
kingdom.  It  was  therefore  treason  to  fight  against  him,  or  to  put  any  hindrance 
in  the  way  of  his  taking  possession  of  the  crown.  The  lands  and  goods  of 
traitors  were  confiscated  to  the  crown;  therefore  the  lands  and  goods  of  all 
who  had  opposed  William,  living  or  dead,  were  confiscated  to  him.  The 
crown  lands — and,  in  William's  reading  of  the  law,  the  folk  land  was  crown 
land — of  course  passed  to  the  new  king.  The  whole  folk  land,  then,  together 
with  the  lands  of  all  who  had  fallen  on  Senlac,  including  the  vast  estates 
of  Harold  and  his  brothers,  all  passed  to  William,  and  was  at  his  disposal. 
But  as  no  Englishmen  had  supported  his  claims,  as  many  Englishmen  had 
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opposed  him  in  arms,  the  whole  nation  was  involved  either  in  actual  or  in 
constructive  treason. 

TTie  whole  soil  of  England,  then,  except  the  property  of  ecclesiastical  cor- 
porations, was  forfeited  to  the  new  king.  But  William  was  not  inclined  to 
press  his  claims  to  the  uttermost;  at  his  first  entry  he  allowed  the  mass  of 
the  English  landowners  to  redeem  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  possessions. 
Gradually,  after  each  conquest  of  a  district,  after  each  suppression  of  a  revolt, 
more  land  came  into  the  king's  power.  That  land  was  dealt  with  according 
to  his  pleasure.  It  was  restored,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  its  former  owners; 
it  was  granted  away,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  new  owners,  as  William  thought 
good  in  each  particular  case.  But  in  every  case,  whether  a  man  kept  his 
own  land,  or  received  land  which  had  belonged  to  some  one  else,  all  land  was 
held  as  a  grant  from  the  king.  The  only  proof  of  lawful  ownership  was  either 
ihe  king's  written  grant,  or  else  evidence  that  the  owner  had  been  put  in 
possession  by  the  kmg's  order.  Of  this  process  of  confiscation  and  regrant, 
carried  out  bit  by  bit  during  the  whole  reign  of  William,  Domesday  is  the 
record.  We  see  that,  in  the  course  of  William's  twenty-one  years,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  of  England  had  changed  hands.  We  see  further,  as 
we  might  take  for  granted  in  such  a  case,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  which  was  granted  to  new  owners  was  granted  to  William's  foreign  fol- 
lowers. By  the  end  of  William's  reign  all  the  greatest  estates  in  England  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Normans  and  other  strangers.  But  we  see,  also,  that 
it  is  an  utter  mistake  to  believe  that  Englishmen  were  indiscriminately  turned 
out  of  hearth  and  home.  A  few  Englishmen  who  had,  in  whatever  way,  won 
William's  special  favour,  kept  great  estates.  A  crowd  of  Englishmen  kept 
small  estates  or  fragments  of  great  ones.  In  a  vast  number  of  cases  the  English 
owner  kept  his  lands  as  tenant  under  a  Norman  grantee.  Altogether,  the 
actual  occupants  of  the  soil  must  have  been  much  less  disturbed  than  might 
have  seemed  possible  in  so  great  a  transfer  of  lands  from  one  set  of  owners  to 
another. 

The  special  feature  of  this  great  transfer  of  land  from  men  of  one  nation 
to  men  of  another  is  that  it  was  done  gradually  and  under  legal  form.  It  was 
not  a  mere  scramble  for  what  every  man  could  get ;  nor  was  it  like  those  cases 
in  the  early  Teutonic  invasions  when  the  lands  of  the  conq^uered,  or  a  part  of 
them,  were  systematically  divided  among  the  conquering  army.  Eveiy 
step  in  William's  great  confiscation  was  done  regularly,  and  according  to  his 
notion  of  law.  Every  man,  Norman  or  English,  held  his  land  only  by  a  grant 
from  King  William.  No  general  change  was  made  in  the  tenure  of  land. 
William  took  lands  here,  and  granted  them  there,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case.  Most  commonly  he  took  from  Englishmen  and  gave  to 
Normans.  But  he  took  from  Englishmen  and  gave  to  Normans,  not  by 
virtue  of  any  legal  distinction  between  Englishmen  and  Normans,  but  be- 
cause it  was,  as  a  rule,  Englishmen  who  incurred  forfeiture  by  resisting  him, 
Normans  who  deserved  reward  by  serving  him. 

As  William  dealt  with  land,  so  he  dealt  with  oflBces.  The  two  processes 
were  to  some  extent  the  same ;  for  most  ecclesiastical  and  many  temporal 
offices  carried  with  them  land,  or  rights  over  land.  Gradually,  and  under  cover 
of  law,  the  highest  offices  in  church  and  state  were  taken  from  Englishmen  and 
bestowed  on  Normans.  At  the  end  of  William's  reign  there  was  no  English 
earl,  but  one  English  bishop,  and  only  a  few  English  abbots.  But  this  change 
was  not  made  all  at  once.  In  tiie  appointment  of  earls  William  brought  in  a 
new  policy  which  reversed  that  of  Canute.  The  great  earldoms  were  broken 
up.    There  were  no  more  earls  of  the  West-Saxons  or  of  the  Mercians,  and 
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the  earldom  of  Northuniberland  now  meant  only  the  modern  county.  Other 
officers,  sheriffs,  stallers,  and  the  like^  were  in  the  same  way  gradually  changed. 
But  smaller  posts  largely  remained  m  the  hands  of  Englishmen. 

The  same  system  was  carried  on  with  ecclesiastical  offices  also,  although 
in  this  case  a  greater  degree  of  caution  was  needed.  The  king  might  by  him- 
self, or  at  all  events  with  the  consent  of  his  witan,  remove  a  sheriff,  an  earl, 
or  any  temporal  officer;  to  remove  a  bishop  or  abbot  needed,  in  William ^s 
view,  full  ecclesiastical  sanction.  Throughout  William's  reign,  when  a  bishop 
died,  a  foreign  successor  was  found  for  him,  and  those  English  bishops  against 
whom  any  canonical  charge  could  be  devised  wert*  removed  without  %vaiting 
for  their  death.  The  same  general  rule  was  applied  to  the  abbots,  though 
here  the  exclusion  of  Englishmen  was  not  quite  so  strict.  Though  the  greater 
number  of  the  newly  appointed  abbots  were  strangers,  a  few  Englishmen  were 
appointed  to  abbeys,  even  down  to  the  end  of  William's  reign. 

histitutional  and  Legal  Innovatiofis 

In  the  constitution  of  England  W^illiam  made  no  formal  change,  and  the 
particular  laws  of  his  enacting  were  few.  The  direct  changes  of  his  reign  had 
pome  analogy  to  the  direct  changes  which  followed  on  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  No  old  institutions  were  abcjlished;  but  some  new  institutions 
were  set  up  by  the  side  of  the  old  ones.  The  old  national  assemblies  went  on, 
without  any  change  in  the  former  constitution.  The  real  change  in  their 
character  was  not  a  formal  but  a  practical  one.  The  assembly,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  William's  reign  was  an  assembly  of  Englishmen,  with  here  and 
there  a  Norman,  had,  before  the  end  of  his  reign,  changed  into  an  assembly  of 
Normans,  with  here  and  there  an  Englishman.  The  assemblies,  as  before, 
were  in  ordinary  times  mere  gatherings  of  the  great  men  of  the  realm ;  but, 
as  before,  on  special  occasions,  a  vast  multitude  was  brought  together. 

Of  the  few  actual  changers  in  the  law  which  William  made,  the  most  part 
were  mere  ordinances  enacted  t<j  meet  the  inmiediate  needs  of  the  time.  Thus, 
for  instance,  in  the  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  God,  the  English  ordeal  and 
the  Norman  wager  of  battle  were  alike  legalised  and  regulated.  Provisions 
were  made  for  the  safety  of  Willianrs  foreign  followers,  especially  by  the 
singular  law  of  Murder  and  Englishry,  accord'mg  to  which,  if  an  unknown 
man  was  found  dead,  he  was  held  to  be  a  Norman,  unless  lie  could  he  proved 
to  be  English.  The  chief  j>ermanent  change  in  our  law,  which  was  due  to  an 
actual  ordinance  of  William's,  was  a  part  of  his  ecclesiastical  reformation,  the 
separation  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdictions.  Hitherto  the  bishop 
and  the  earl  had  sat  together  in  the  scirgem6tf  and  had  heard  both  ecclesiastical 
and  temporal  causes.  This  was  now  forbidden,  and  separate  ecclesiastical 
courts  began.  The  strict  forest  law  of  William's  reign  must  also  have  been  an 
innovation;  but  it  does  not  exist  in  the  shapt^  of  a  code ;  we  know  it  only  by 
the  complaints  of  the  contemporary  chronicles,  and  by  the  practice  of  later 
times.  In  all  legal  matter  the  ancient  assemblies  and  the  ancient  forms  went 
on;  nor  was  there  any  direct  change  in  the  language  of  the  law.  English 
remained,  as  before,  an  alternative  language  with  Latin. 


Lasting  RestiUs  of  the  Conquest 

But  the  immediate  and  formal  changes  which  followed  on  William's 
Cfmiing  were  of  small  account  when  compared  with  the  indirect,  and  far  more 
important,  changes  which  came,  as  it  were,  of  themselves,  as  the  natural 
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result  of  his  coming.  A  revolution  was  gradually  wrought  in  everything  that 
touched  the  relations  of  the  kingdom  within  and  without.  But  it  was  a  revo- 
lution of  a  stranjge  kind.  It  was  a  revolution  which  seemed,  if  not  to  root  up 
our  ancient  institutions,  at  least  practically  so  to  transform  them  that  they 
might  be  deemed  to  have  in  truth  passed  away.  It  was  a  revolution  which 
seemed  to  have  broken  down  the  spirit  of  Englishmen  forever  under  the  yoke 
of  strangers.  But  what  that  revolution  really  did  was  to  call  forth  the  spirit 
of  Englishmen  in  a  stronger  and  more  abiding  shape,  and  to  enable  us  to  bring 
back  under  new  forms  the  substance  of  the  institutions  which  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  have  passed  away.  This  will  be,  then,  the  best  place  to  go 
through  the  chief  lasting  results  of  the  Conauest,  and  to  show  how  deeply,  and 
in  what  ways,  that  event  has  influenced  our  institutions  and  the  general 
course  of  English  history  down  to  our  own  day. 

England  linked  to  the  Continent. 

First  of  all,  the  Norman  Conquest  altogether  changed  the  European  posi- 
tion of  England.  As  soon  as  England  was  ruled  by  a  continental  prince 
who  kept  his  dominions  on  the  Continent,  Britain  ceased  to  be  that  separate 
world  which  it  had  hitherto  been.  And  though  after  events  brou^t  us 
back  in  no  small  degree  to  our  older,  insular  character,  yet  Britain  has  never 
again  become  so  completely  another  world  as  it  was  in  the  older  day.  In 
ecclesiastical  matters  this  took  the  form  of  a  far  closer  connection  with  the 
see  of  Rome  than  had  been  known  before.  The  insular  position  of  Britain 
had  hitherto  made  the  English  church  far  more  independent  of  the  see  of 
Rome  than  the  western  churches  generally.  One  great  efifect  of  the  Conquest 
was  to  weaken  this  insular  church  more  nearly  into  the  same  position  as  the 
churches  of  the  mainland.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  the  Conquest 
did  but  confirm  and  hasten  tendencies  which  were  already  at  work.  TTie 
reforms  of  Dunstan's  day  marked  one  step  Homewards.  Another,  we  may 
say,  was  marked  by  the  pilgrimaM  of  Canute.  The  reign  of  Edward  (the 
Confessor),  a  special  devotee  of  the  Roman  church,  wrought  still  more  strongly 
in  the  same  direction.  But  the  great  step  of  all  was  taken  by  William  him- 
self. When  he  sought  for  a  papal  confirmation  of  his  claim  to  the  crown 
of  England,  he  went  very  far  towards  clothing  the  pope  with  a  power  to 
dispose  of  that  crown.  In  William's  own  hands  the  rights  of  his  crown  were 
sfrfe.  When  Hildebrand  (Gregory  VII)  himself  called  on  him  to  do  homage 
for  his  crown,  he  refused  to  do  what  no  king  of  the  English  had  done  before 
him. 

So,  while  the  great  struggle  of  investitures  was  ra^ng  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  William  went  on  in  England  and  in  Normandy  investing  bishops  and 
abbots  with  the  staff,  as  the  kings  and  dukes  before  him  had  done.  Nor 
did  Hildebrand  ever  blame  William  for  doing  what  he  branded  as  such  deadly 
sin  in  his  own  sovereign,  the  emperor.  Under  William  the  old  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  of  the  crown  remained  untouched;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  two  acts  of  his  had  a  direct  tendency  to  undermine  it.  The  separation 
of  ttie  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  jurisdictions  led  the  way  to  tiiose  claims 
on  the  part  of  churchmen  to  be  exempted  from  all  temporal  jurisdiction 
which  were  unheeded  in  his  day,  but  which  became  matter  of  such  impor- 
tant controversy  under  his  successors.  And,  though  he  himself  firmly  re- 
fused all  homage  for  his  crown,  yet,  when  he  made  the  pope  a  judge  between 
himself  and  Harold,  he  led  the  way  for  the  day  when  his  descendant  took 
his  crown  back  again  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman  see. 
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With  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  Conquest  on  English  institutions,  the 
Nomian  king  stepped  into  the  position  of  his  English  predecessors.  As  king 
he  claimed  their  rights,  and  no  more.  But  the  cireunistances  of  the  Conquest 
worked  in  every  way  to  increase  his  power,  and  to  provide  him  with  new^ 
means  of  influence  and  new  sources  of  revenue.  The  notion  that  William 
introduced  a  ''feudal  system'^  into  England  is  a  delusion  which  shows  utter 
ignorance  both  of  the  position  of  William  and  of  the  general  history  of  Eu- 
rope. If  by  a  *' feudal  system"  is  meant  the  state  of  things  in  Germany  and 
Gaul,  a  state  of  things  in  which  every  great 
vassal  became  a  rival  to  the  king»  William 
took  direct  ciire  that  no  such  '*  feudal  sys- 
tem" should  ever  be  introduced  into  his 
kingdom.  But  if  by  a  "feudal  system"  is 
meant  merely  the  holding  of  land  by  mili- 
tary tenure,  subject  to  the  burthens  of 
reliefs,  wardships,  marriage,  ami  the  like, 
though  William  certainly  did  not  introduce 
such  a  **  system '*  ready  made^  yet  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  reign  did  much  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  that  kind  of  tenure,  and 
of  the  whole  class  of  ideas  connected  with  it. 

Such  tendencies  w^re  already  growing  in 
England,  and  his  coming  strengthened  them. 
Under  him  the  doctrine  that  all  land  is  a 
grant  from  the  crown  became  a  fact.  The 
aocirine  of  military  tenure  began  in  his  reign, 
and  was  put  into  a  systematic  shape,  and 
carried  out  to  its  logical  consequences  in 
the  reign  of  his  son.  The  Norman  kings 
ruled  in  a  twofold  character:  they  were  all 
that  their  English  predecessors  had  been, 
and  something  more.  The  Norman  king 
was  the  chief  of  the  state;  he  w^as  also  the 

Grsona!  lord  of  ever>"  man  in  his  kir^gdom. 
the  one  character  he  could  call  out  the 
military  force  of  the  state;  in  the  other  he 
could  call  on  his  tenants  for  the  military 
service  due  from  their  lands.  A.s  chief  of  the  state  he  levied  the  ancient 
taxes  due  to  the  state ;  as  lord  he  levied  the  new-fanglc<l  profits  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  new^-fangled  ideas,  w^ere  due  to  the  lord  from  his  tenants.  In  short, 
William  brought  in  that  side  of  feudal  doctrine  which  helf>e<i  to  strengthen 
the  crowm,  and  kept  out  that  side  which  helped  to  weaken  it.  The  doctrine 
that  a  man  was  bound  to  follow  his  immediate  lord  had  destroyed  the  royal 
power  in  other  lands.  William^  by  making  himself  the  immediate  lord  of  all 
his  subjects,  tumml  that  doctrine  into  the  strongest  support  of  his  crow^n. 

This  union  of  two  sources  of  power  in  the  Norman  kings  made  their  rub 
practically  despotic.  But  their  very  despotism  preserved  English  freedom. 
They  had  no  temptation  to  uproot  institutions  which  they  found  means  to 
turn  into  instruments  of  their  power.  But  there  w^as  no  sweeping  away,  no 
sudden  revolution;  all  was  done  gradually,  and  by  force  of  circumstances  at 
particular  times.    At  some  p*>ints  of  our  history,  the  freedom  of  England 
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seems  sometimes  to  slumber;  but  it  never  died.    The  seeming  slumber  under 
Norman  despotism  led  to  the  awakening  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  king  was  thus  in  possession  of  two  sources  of  power,  of  two  sources 
of  revenue.  One  source  came  by  inheritance  from  his  English  predecessors ; 
another  came  from  the  circumstances  of  William's  conquest.  He  was  both 
king  and  lord  of  all  men  within  his  realm.  To  the  English  he  was  in  the 
firat  place  kin^;  to  the  Normans  he  was  in  the  first  place  lord.  Each  race 
had  need  of  him,  and  the  Norman  kings  knew  how  to  play  off  each  race 
against  the  other.  In  the  first  days  of  the  Conquest,  the  king,  if  he  was  not 
the  friend  of  his  English  subjects,  was,  at  least,  not  their  worst  enemy.  His 
power  was  some  protection  against  local  oppressors. 

National  Assemblies 

The  greatest  effect  of  the  Norman  Conquest  is  really  to  be  looked  for, 
not  in  any  sudden  changes,  least  of  all  in  any  great  and  immediate  legislative 
changes,  but  in  a  complete,  though  gradual,  change  of  the  administrative 
system,  and  in  such  cnanges  of  the  law  as  followed  upon  those  changes  in 
the  administration.  And  even  the  administrative  changes  seldom  took  the 
form  of  the  utter  abolition  of  anythmg  old.  They,  too,  rather  took  the  form, 
sometimes  of  setting  up  something  new  by  the  side  of  the  old,  sometimes 
only  of  increasing  the  importance  of  one  old  institution  at  the  expense  of 
another.  Thus  the  national  assemblies  themselves  changed  their  character, 
and  a  variety  of  institutions  were  developed  out  of  the  national  assemblies, 
by  no  cause  so  much  as  by  the  growth  of  the  summons.  Wherever  it  be- 
comes usual  specially  to  summon  particular  members  of  an  assembly,  the  first 
step  is  taken  towards  the  exclusion  of  all  who  are  not  so  specially  summoned. 

In  the  great  assembly  at  Salisbury,  where  all  the  landowners  of  England 
became  the  "men''  of  the  king,  we  see  the  first  germs  of  lords  and  commons. 
The  witan  are  distinguished  from  the  "land-sittmg  men."  By  the  witan,  so 
called  long  after  the  Conquest,  we  are  doubtless  to  understand  those  great 
men  of  the  realm  who  were  usually  summoned  to  every  assembly.  The  vast 
multitude  who  came  to  do  their  homage  to  the  king  were  summoned  only 
for  that  particular  occasion.  The  personal  right  of  summons  is  the  essence 
of  the  peerage.  It  is  the  distinctive  mark  round  which  all  the  other  honours 
and  pnviJeges  of  the  peer  have  grown.  The  earls  and  the  bishops  of  Eng- 
land, by  never  losing  their  right  to  the  personal  summons,  have  kept  that 
right  to  personal  attendance  in  the  national  assembly,  which  was  once  com- 
mon to  all  freemen,  but  which  other  freemen  have  lost.  The  house  of  lords 
represents,  by  unbroken  succession,  the  witan  of  the  assembly  of  Salisbury; 
that  is,  it  represents  by  unbroken  succession  the  old  assemblies  of  the 
Teutonic  democracy.  Never  did  any  institution  so  utterly  change  its  char- 
acter. But  the  change  has  been  the  gradual  result  of  circumstances,  without 
any  violent  break.  The  "land-sitting  men,"  on  the  other  hand,  not  sum- 
moned personally  or  regularly,  but  summoned  in  a  mass  when  their  atten- 
dance was  specially  needed,  gradually  lost  the  right  of  personal  attendance, 
till  in  the  end  they  gained,  instead,  the  more  practical  right  of  appearing  by 
their  representatives.  Thus  grew  the  commons.  The  steps  by  which  the 
national  assemblies  took  their  final  shape  do  not  begin  till  a  later  time.  But 
it  is  important  to  notice  that  the  first  glimpse  of  something  like  lords  and 
commons — a  distinction  which  doubtless  already  existed  in  practice,  but 
which  is  nowhere  before  put  into  a  formal  shape— dates  from  the  last  years 
of  the  Conqueror. 
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The  practice  of  suiTimoos  thus  gave  birth  to  our  final  parlianiontary  con- 
stitution. It  gave  birth  also  to  a  vast  iiuraix*r  of  adiiiiiiistrative  arifi  judi- 
cial institutions,  of  which  we  see  traces  before  the  Conquest,  but  which  put 
on  their  defimte  shape  under  the  Norman  kings.  The  practice  of  summons 
produced  the  house  of  lortLs.  It  produced  also  the  curia  regis ^  tlie  king^s 
court,  out  of  which  scj  many  institutions  grew.  The  king's  court  is  properly 
the  national  assembly  it,self;  but  the  name  gradually  came  to  be  confined 
to  a  kind  of  judicial  and  a(.lniinistrative  committee  of  the  assembly.  Even 
before  the  Nonnan  Confines t,  we  get  a  faint  glimpse  of  a  body  of  the  king^s 
umnediate  counsellors,  liearing  the  name  of  the  llieningmannagemot.  Out 
of  this  body^  to  which  was  gradually  attachetl  the  name  of  curia  regis^  grew, 
on  the  one  side,  the  privy  council,  and  out  of  that  the  modern  cabinet^  and 
on  the  other  side  the  courts  of  law. 

Along  witli  the  practice  of  summons  grew  the  importance  of  those  w^ho 
were  most  specially  and  habitually  summoned,  the  great  officers  of  the  king's 
court  and  household.  Soon  after  the  Conquest  these  officers  began  to  rise  into 
an  importance  which  they  had  never  held  before.  Nothing  Ls  so  important 
luider  the  Norman  reigns  as  the  exchequer.  But  the  exchequer  is  simply 
an  old  institution  with  a  new  name,  and  the  treasurer  Ls  simply  an  old  officer 
with  a  new  name.  The  king's  hoard  or  treasury  nmst  always  have  had  a 
keeper;  but  the  hoarder,  untler  the  Latin  name  of  treasurer,  grew  into  in- 
creased importance  in  times  when  the  main  ol)ject  of  government  setnned  to 
be  to  fill  the  king's  hoard.  The  hoard  or  treasury  got  the  playful  name  of 
exchequer,*  and  it  grew  into  two  departments  of  state,  administrative  and 
judicial. 

The  chancellor  again  is  found  by  that  title  under  Edw^ard  the  Confessor, 
and  his  office  must  have  existed  under  some  title  as  early  as  there  w^as  any 
settled  government  at  all.  But  it  is  untler  the  Norman  kings  that  he  grad- 
ually grew  to  great  importance  and  dignity,  an  importinice  and  tlignity  w^hich 
have  been  more  lasting  m  his  ca^se  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  of  the 
great  officials  of  those  days.  But  the  greatest  dignitary  of  the  Norman 
reigns,  the  justiciar,  really  seems  to  have  been  wholly  new.  The  name  is 
first  given  t^>  the  regents  who  represented  William  in  his  absence  from  Eng- 
land; and  the  office  may  w^ell  hav^e  grown  up  through  the  need  which  was 
felt  for  some  such  representative  when  the  king  visited  his  dtjmiiuons  beyond 
sea.  The  modern  judicial  system  of  England  begins,  in  something  like  its 
present  shai>c\  in  the  reign  of  Henry  TL  But  its  growth  is  one  of  the  direct 
results  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  The  older  judicial  system  is  essentially 
local  and  popular.  After  the  Conquest  this  system  grows,  till  in  the  end  the 
local  chiefs,  the  earl  and  the  bishop,  are  wholly  displaced  by  the  king's  judges* 
Thus  grew  up  the  lawyers'  doctrine  that  the  king  is  the  fountain  of  justice. 
But  the  popular  element  survived  in  the  various  forms  of  the  jur)^  It  is 
idle  to  debate  about  the  invention  or  introduction  of  trial  by  jur)^  The 
truth  is  that  it  never  wiis  invented  or  introduced ;  that,  even  more  than  other 
institutions,  it  emphatically  grew.  Its  germ  may  be  seen  in  all  those  cases, 
cx>mpurgation  or  any  other,  where  a  matter  Is  decifletl  by  the  oaths  of  men 
taken  from  the  connnunity  at  large.  The  Couijuest  caused  a  step  in  ailvance 
by  the  more  const-ant  employment  of  recognitions  taken  on  oath. 

In  this  way  justice  became  more  centralised  in  England  than  anywhere 
else.     All  the  weightier  causes  came  to  be  tried  either  in  the  king's  own 

*  The  older  names  are  fUnw  and  thesaunui,    Sca^carium  or  exchequer  waa  the  established 
name  by  the  time  of  Heiir>'^  II.    It  cornea  from  the  party-coloured  cloth  with  which  the  table 
covered,  which  suggested  the  Dotiou  of  a  chess-boardl, 
H,  W. VOL.  xvoi.  p 
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courts  or  by  judges  immediately  commissioned  bv  him.  The  local  chiefs 
^ve  way  to  tne  kuij^s  representatives.  One  local  officer  indeed  grew  into 
mcreased  activity.  This  was  the  officer  who  in  each  shire  had  always  been 
specially  the  king's  officer,  the  shire-reeve  or  sherifF,  who  looked  after  the 
interests  of  the  king,  while  the  ealdorman  or  earl  represented  the  separate 
being  of  the  shire.  Under  William,  earls  ceased  to  be  appointed  save  where 
they  had  distinct  military  duties.  Under  his  successors  earldoms  gradually 
sank  into  merely  honorary  dignities.  But  the  sheriff  was  in  the  Norman 
reigns  the  busiest  of  all  officers ;  for  he  had  to  collect  and  bring  in  all  that  was 
due  to  the  royal  exchequer  from  the  endless  sources  of  income  by  which  it 
was  fed. 

The  Changed  Idea  of  Kingship 

The  main  political  result  of  the  Norman  C!onquest  thus  was  to  strengthen 
every  tendency  that  was  already  in  being — ^and  such  tendencies  have  been 

Eowerf uUy  at  work  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  growth  of  the  thegnhood — 
y  which  the  king,  his  authority,  his  officers,  took  the  place  of  the  nation  and 
its  authority.  Tnua,  for  instance,  there  was  a  strong  tendency  at  work  to 
turn  the  folkland,  the  land  of  the  nation,  into  the  land  of  the  king.  To  this 
process  the  Conquest  gave  the  finishing  touch.  The  stroke  by  which  the 
whole  lay  soil  of  England  was  held  to  be  forfeited  to  the  Conqueror  turned  all 
folkland  into  terra  regis.  From  Domesday  onward  the  folkland  vanishes. 
And  while  the  king,  the  highest  lord,  was  thus  encroaching  on  the  nation, 
that  is,  on  the  community  which  took  in  all  others,  smaller  lords  were  doing 
the  like  to  the  lesser  communities  which  made  up  the  nation.  Under  the 
older  system  all  grants  of  sac  and  sac,  that  is,  all  grants  to  a  particular  person 
of  any  special  jurisdiction,  exempt  from  the  ordinary  local  courts,  were  in 
their  own  nature  exceptional.  As  the  new  ideas  grew,  the  manor,  as  it  was 
called  by  the  Normans,  finally  supplanted  the  township. 

Both  as  regarded  the  greater  lord  and  the  lesser,  the  tendency  of  the  ideas 
which  the  Norman  Conquest  strongly  confirmed  was  to  put  the  notion  of 
property  before  the  notion  of  office.  Kingship,  the  highest  office  in  the  com- 
monwealth, came  to  be  looked  on  mainly  as  a  possession.  The  king  of  the 
people  has  now  put  on  the  character  of  the  lord  of  the  land ;  his  title  gradually 
cha^s  into  a  form  which  better  expresses  this  new  position.  The  king  of 
the  English  gradually  changes  into  the  king  of  England.  William  himself  is 
still  almost  always  rex  Anglorum.  But  the  new  territorial  title  now  begins  to 
creep  into  use,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  altogether 
displaces  the  older  style.  But  the  new  ideas  did  much  more  than  merely 
change  the  royal  style.  As  soon  as  office  had  changed  into  property,  as 
soon  as  the  chief  of  the  people  had  changed  into  the  lord  of  the  land,  the  old 
rule  that  the  king  should  be  chosen  out  of  the  one  kingly  house  began  to 
stiffen  into  the  doctrine  of  strict  hereditary  right.  The  general  results  of  the 
Conquest  were  all  in  favour  of  that  doctrine;  but  the  circumstances  of  the 
reigns  which  immediately  followed  the  Conquest  all  told  the  other  way,  and 
helped  to  keep  up  the  elective  character  of  the  crown  for  some  time  longer. 
The  ancient  doctrine  died  out  very  slowly,  but  it  did  die  out  in  the  end.  And 
then  lawyers  found  out  that  the  crown  had  been  hereditary  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  ruled  that  the  king  never  died,  and  that  the  throne  never  could  be 
vacant.  The  doctrine  of  primogeniture  also  now  naturally  supplanted  the 
old  principle  of  division  of  lands.  No  doctrine  could  be  more  opposite  to 
the  old  doctrine  of  nobility  than  the  doctrine  which  gave  everything  to  a 
single  son  in  the  family. 
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Ecclesiastical  and  Social  Changes 

The  immediate  ecclesiastical  effects  of  the  Norman  Ccnquest,  those  which 
in  truth  formed  part  of  the  process  of  conquest,  have  been  already  spoken  of. 
But  the  introduction  of  foreign  prelates,  and  the  closer  relations  with  Rome, 
worked  in  many  ways.  The  foreign  bishop  naturally  stood  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  native  clergy  than  his  English  predecessor  had  done.  More- 
over, the  new^  theories  as  to  the  tenure  of  land  turned  the  bishop  into  a  baron, 
holding  as  a  tenant-in-chief  of  the  crown.  The  bishop  became  in  his  own 
diocese  more  of  a  lord  and  less  of  a  father,  while  he  Wiis  often  kept  away  from 
his  diocese  by  holding  high  temporal  office.  It  gives  a  false  view^  of  the  case 
to  say  that  the  prelates  grasped  at  high  temporal  office;  the  case  rather  is 
that,  in  a  time  when  education  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  clergy,  public 
business  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  king's  clerks,  and  that  they  received 
bishoprics  as  the  rew*ard  of  their  temporal  services.  Under  such  bishops  the 
church  was  secularised  and  feudalised-  The  relation  of  the  parish  priest 
to  his  bishop  put  on  the  likeness  of  the  relation  between  a  man  and  his  lord. 

The  social  re^sults  of  the  Conquest  w^ere  such  as  naturally  followed  on  the 
general  transfer  of  the  greatest  estates  and  highest  offices  of  the  country.  The 
Cbnquest  itself,  the  military  occupation  of  William,  was  followed  by  a  peaceful 
immigration  of  Nortimns  and  other  strangers  into  England,  especially  into 
the  merchant  towns,  London,  above  all,  received  a  crowd  of  citizens  of 
Norman  birth.  That  these  men,  and  the  Norman  settlers  generally,  turned 
into  Englishmen  in  a  wonderfully  short  time  is  one  of  the  great  features  of 
our  history.  The  causes  are  easy  to  see :  with  most  men,  if  there  be  no  special 
reason  to  the  contrary,  place  of  birth  goes  for  more  than  descent  by  blood, 
and  the  stranger  is  gradually  assimilated  by  the  people  among  whom  he  dwells. 
And  in  the  case  of  Nonimns  and  English,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  original 
kindred  went  for  something.  The  Norman  was  simply  a  Dane  who  had 
adopted  the  French  tongue  and  some  French  fashions;  he  was  easily  won 
back  into  the  Teutonic  fold.  The  Norman  settled  in  England  w^as  driven 
to  become  in  some  mrt  an  Englishman.  He  held  his  estates  of  the  king  of 
the  English,  according  t^->  English  law.  The  fusion  of  the  two  races  was  so 
speedy  that  a  writer  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  Conquest, 
the  author  of  the  famous  Dialogiis  de  ScaccarWj  could  say  that,  among  the 
free  population,  it  was  impossible  to  tell  who  was  of  Norman  and  who  was  of 
English  birth.  That  is  to  say,  the  great  nobles  must  still  have  been  all  but 
purely  Norman ;  the  lowest  classes  must  have  lieen  all  but  purely  English.  In 
the  intermetliate  classes,  among  the  townsmen  and  the  snuiller  landow^ners, 
the  two  races  were  so  intermixed,  and  they  had  so  motlified  one  another,  that 
the  distinction  between  them  had  l>een  forgotten.  We  might  say  that  the 
effect  of  the  Norman  Conquest  w^as  to  thrust  every  class,  save  one,  of  the 
older  English  society  a  step  downwards.  The  churl,  the  simple  freeman, 
had  been  gradually  sinking  for  a  long  time  before  the  Conquest.  In  the  course 
of  the  century  after  the  Conquest,  he  finally  sank  into  the  villein.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  churl  gradually  sank  into  the  state  of  villeinage,  the  slave 
gradually  rose  to  it.  The  Norman  Conquest,  while  thrusting  down  every 
other  class,  undoubtedly  helped  to  raise  the  most  wretched  and  helpless  class 
of  all. 

But  while  the  Nonnans  who  settled  in  England  changed  into  Englishmen 
with  remarkable  speetl,  they  of  course,  by  the  very  fact  of  their  fusion,  did  much 
to  modify  the  character  of  Englishmen.     A  w^ay  was  now"  opened  for  all  that 
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claas  of  ideas  which,  for  want  of  better  names,  may  be  called  feudal  and 
chivalrous.  Chivalry  is  rather  French  than  Norman;  and  its  development 
comes  rather  under  the  Angevin  than  under  the  Norman  kings.  Still,  so  far 
as  Normandy  was  influenced  by  France,  so  far  as  the  Norman  Conquest 
opened  a  way  for  French  influence,  and,  we  may  add,  French  kings,  in  England, 
so  far  this  whole  class  of  ideas  and  feelings  may  be  set  down  as  results  of  the 
Norman  Conquest.  But  in  England  chivalry  never  was  really  dominant. 
Teutonic  notions  of  right  and  common  sense  were  never  wholly  driven  out. 
For  the  man  unassisted  by  birth  to  rise  was  harder  in  some  ages  than  in  others. 
There  was  no  age  in  England  when  it  was  wholly  impossible. ^ 


THE  ACCESSION   OF  WILLIAM  RUFU8 

William  Rufus,  or  William  the  Red,  who  left  his  father  at  the  point  of 
death,  was  informed  of  his  decease  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  embarking  at 
Wissant,  near  Calais.  The  news  only  made  him  the  more  anxious  to  reach 
England,  that  he  might,  by  the  actual  seizure  of  the  succession,  set  at  defi-? 
ance  the  pretensions  of  any  other  claimant  to  the  crown.  Arriving  in  Eng- 
land, he  secured  the  important  fortresses  of  Dover,  Pevensey,  and  Hastings, 
concealing  his  father's  death,  and  pretending  to  be  the  bearer  of  orders  from 
him.  He  then  hastened  to  Winchester,  where,  with  a  proper  conviction  of 
the  efficacy  of  money,  he  claimed  his  father's  treasures,  which  were  deposited 
in  the  castle  there.  William  de  Pont-de-rArche,  the  royal  treasurer,  readily 
delivered  him  the  keys,  and  Rufus  took  possession  of  £60,000  in  pure  silver, 
with  much  gold  and  many  precious  stones. 

EKs  next  step  was  to  repair  to  Lanfranc,  the  primate,  in  whose  hands  the 
destinies  of  the  kingdom  may  almost  be  said  to  have  at  that  moment  been. 
Bloet,  a  confidentid  messenger,  had  already  delivered  a  letter  from  the  de- 
ceased king,  commending  the  cause  and  guidance  of  his  son  William  to  the 
archbishop,  already  disposed  by  motives  both  of  affection  and  self-interest 
in  favour  of  William,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  and  for  whom  he  had  performed 
the  sacred  ceremonies  on  his  initiation  into  knighthood.  It  is  stated,  how- 
ever, that  Lanfranc  refused  to  declare  himself  in  favour  of  Rufus  till  that 
prince  promised,  upon  oath,  to  govern  according  to  law  and  right,  and  to  ask 
and  follow  the  advice  of  the  primate  in  all  matters  of  importance.  It  appears 
that  Lanfranc  then  proceeded  with  as  much  activity  as  Rufus  could  desire. 
He  first  hastily  summoned  a  council  of  the  prelates  and  barons,  to  give  the 
semblance  of  a  free  election.^  Though  a  strong  feeling  of  opposition  existed, 
none  was  shown  at  this  meeting;  and  Lanfranc  crowned  his  pupil  at  West- 
minster, on  Sunday,  the  26th  of  September,  1087,  the  seventeenth  day  after 
the  Conqueror's  death. 

William's  first  act  of  royal  authority  was  the  imprisonment  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Englishmen  whom  his  father  had  liberated  on  his  death-bed.  Earls 
Morcar  and  Wulfnoth,  who  had  followed  him  to  England  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  some  part  of  the  estates  of  their  fathers,  were  arrested  at  Winchester 
and  confined  in  the  castle.  He  then  gave  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  a 
part  of  the  treasure  found  at  Winchester,  to  "Otho,  the  goldsmith,"  with 
orders  to  work  it  into  ornaments  for  the  tomb  of  that  father  whom  he  had 
abandoned  on  his  death-bed. 

[*  "Of  any  election  to  the  crown,"  says  Ramsay/,  "nothing  is  said.  Some  form  of  the 
sort  may  have  been  gone  through.  But  at  any  rate  the  appeal  to  the  people  in  the  coro- 
nation office  would  preserve  the  memory  of  the  constitutional  doctrine.'  ] 
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When  Robert  Cotirti^heuse  heard  of  liis  father's  death,  ho  was  living,  an 
impoverished  exile,  at  Abbeville.  He,  however,  soon  appeared  in  Normandy^ 
and  was  joyfully  received  at  Rouen,  tlie  capital,  and  recognised  as  their  duke 
by  the  prelates,  barons,  and  chief  men.  Henry,  the  youngest  brother  of  the 
three^  put  himself  and  his  five  thousand  pounds  of  silver  in  a  place  of  safety, 
waiting  events,  and  ready  to  seize  every  chance  of  gaining  either  the  royal 
crown  or  the  ducal  coronet. 

It  was  not  perhaps  easy  for  the  Conqueror  to  make  any  better  arrange- 
ment»  but  it  wa,s  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely,  under  the  division  he  had 
made  of  Englantl  and  Normandy,  that  peace  should  be  preserved  Ix^tween 
the  brothers.  E\^en  if  the  unscrupulous  Rufus  had  been  less  active,  and 
the  personal  qualities  of  Robert  altogether  different  from  what  they  were, 
causes  independent  of  the  two  princes  threatened  to  lead  to  inevitable  hos- 
tilities. The  great  barons,  the  followers  of  the  Conqueror,  were  almost  all 
possesseil  of  estates  and  fiefs  in  Ixith  countries:  they  were  naturally  uneasy 
at  the  separation  of  the  two  territories,  and  foresaw  that  it  w^ould  he  impos- 
sible  for  them  to  preserve  their  allegiance  to  two  mastors,  and  that  they 
must  very  soon  resign  or  lose  either  their  ancient  patrimonies  in  Normandy^ 
or  their  new  acquisitions  in  England.  A  war  between  the  two  brothers  w^ould 
at  any  time  embarrass  tliem  as  long  as  they  held  territory  umler  both.  Every 
inducement  of  interest  and  of  local  attachment  made  them  wish  to  see  the 
two  countries  united  under  one  sovereign;  and  their  only  great  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  head  was  as  to  which  of  the  two  brothers  should  be  that 
sovereign 

A  decision  of  the  question  was  inevitable:  and  the  first  step  was  taken, 
not  in  Normandy,  to  expel  Rol)ert,  but  in  England,  to  dethrone  William. 
Had  he  been  left  to  himself,  the  elder  brother,  from  his  love  of  ease  an<i  pleas- 
ure, would  in  all  probability  have  remained  satisfied  with  his  duchy,  but  he 
was  besc^t  on  all  sirk^  by  men  who  were  constantly  repeating  how  unjust 
and  disgraceful  to  him  it  was  to  sc^e  a  younger  brother  possess  a  kingdom 
while  he  had  only  a  tkicliy:  by  Norman  nobles  that  went  daily  over  to  him 
complaining  of  the  pres<Mit  state  of  affairs  in  England :  and  by  his  uncle  Odo, 
the  bishop,  who  moved  with  all  his  ancient  energy  antl  fierceness  in  the  mat- 
ter, not  so  nmch  out  of  any  preference  of  one  brother  to  the  other,  as  out  of 
his  hatred  of  the  primate  I^anfranc,  whom  he  consideretl  as  tlie  chief  cause 
of  the  dl*4grace,  the  imprisonment,  and  all  the  misfortunes  that  had  befallen 
him  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Conqueror.  <^ 


THE    REVOLT   OF   ODO 

According  to  custom  the  king  held  his  court  at  the  festival  of  Easter. 

The  discontented  barons  employed  the  opportunity  to  mature  their  plans, 
and  departed  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  their  respective  districts. 
The  duke  of  Normandy  was  already  acquainted  with  their  intention;  but 
instead  of  waiting  for  his  arrival,  or  of  uniting  tlieir  forces  against  their  enemy, 
they  contented  themselves  with  fortifying  their  castles  and  ravaging  the 
king's  lands  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  this  emergency  William  owed  the  preserv^ation  of  his  crown  to  the 
native  English,  whose  eagerness  to  revenge  the  wrongs  which  their  country 
had  received  from  the  Norman  chieftains  led  them  in  crowds  to  the  royal 
standard.  The  earl  bishop,  Odo,  conceiving  that  the  first  attempt  of  his 
nephew  would  be  directed  against  the  strong  castje  of  Rochester,  had  in- 
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trusted  that  fortress  to  the  care  of  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne,  with  a  ^rri- 
son  of  five  hundred  knights ;  and  retiring  to  Pevensey,  awaited  with  impatience 
the  promised  arrival  of  Robert.  The  king  followed  him  thither,  snut  him 
up  within  the  walls,  and  after  a  siege  of  seven  weeks  compelled  him  to  sur- 
render. His  life  and  liberty  were  granted  him  on  the  condition  that  he 
should  swear  to  deliver  up  the  ciistle  of  Rochester,  and  to  quit  Englajid  for- 
ever. Odo  was  conducted  with  a  small  escort  to  the  fortress:  but  Eustace 
easily  discerned  the  contradiction  between  his  words  and  his  looks,  and  pre- 
tendmg  that  he  was  a  traitor  to  the  cause,  made  both  the  bishop  and  his 
guiurd  prisoners.  The  success  of  this  artifice  inflamed  the  indignation  of  Wil- 
nam:  messengers  were  despatched  to  hasten  reinforcements;  and  the  place 
was  vigorously  attacked,  and  as  obstinately  defended,  till  the  ravages  of  a 
pestilential  disease  compelled  the  coimt  of  Boulogne  to  propose  a  capitula- 
tion. It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Normans  in  flie  king's  service  prevailed 
on  him  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  garrison ;  but  the  request  of  Odo,  that  at  his 
departure  the  besiegers  should  abstain  from  every  demonstration  of  triumph, 
was  contemptuously  refused.  The  moment  he  appeared,  the  trumpets  were 
ordered  to  flourish ;  and  as  he  passed  through  the  ranks,  the  English  sounded 
the  words  "halter"  and  "gallows"  in  his  ears.  He  slunk  away,  muttering 
threats  of  vengeance,  and  embarking  on  board  the  first  vessel  he  could  pro- 
cure, directed  his  course  to  Normandy. 

The  hopes  of  the  insurgents  were  now  at  an  end.  The  characteristic 
indolence  of  Robert  had  caused  him  to  procrastinate  his  voyage  to  England 
till  the  favourable  opportunity  had  passed  away;  and  the  scanty  succours 
which  he  had  sent  to  his  partisans  had  been  intercepted  by  the  English  mar- 
iners. The  principal  insurgents,  reduced  to  despair,  escaped  to  Normandy : 
their  estates  were  divided  among  the  faithful  friends  of  the  king. 


THE   WARS   IN   NORMANDY 

Normandy  at  this  period  presented  a  wide  scene  of  anarchy  and  violence. 
Robert  held  the  reins  of  government  with  a  feeble  grasp,  and  his  lenity  and 
indecision  exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of  his  turbulent  barons.  The  Con- 
queror had  compelled  them  to  admit  his  troops  into  their  castles ;  but,  at  his 
death,  they  expelled  the  royal  garrisons,  levied  forces,  and  made  war  on  each 
other.  The  new  duke  would  not,  or  dared  not,  interfere.  He  consumed  his 
revenue  in  his  pleasures,  and  by  improvident  grants  diminished  the  ducal 
demesnes.  His  poverty  compelled  him  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  Henry,  to 
whom  he  sold  for  three  thousand  pounds  the  Cotentin,  almost  the  third  part 
of  the  duchy ;  and  his  jealousy  induced  him  to  order  the  arrest  and  confine- 
ment of  the  same  prince,  as  soon  as  he  returned  from  England,  where  he  had 
gone  to  claim  the  dower  of  his  mother  Matilda.  To  William,  who  sought  to 
be  revenged  on  Robert,  and  who  never  refused  to  employ  the  aid  of  bribery 
or  fraud,  this  disturbed  state  of  things  offered  an  allurmg  prospect ;  and,  by 
means  of  a  judicious  distribution  of  presents,  he  obtained  through  the  perfidy 
of  his  Norman  adherents  possession  of  St.  Valery,  of  Albemarle,  and  of  almost 
every  fortress  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine.  Alarmed  at  so  dangerous  a 
defection,  the  duke  solicited  the  interference  of  the  king  of  France,  who 
marched  a  powerful  army  to  the  confines  of  Normandy,  but  on  the  receipt 
of  a  considerable  sum  from  England  returned  into  his  own  dominions. 

At  the  same  time  Robert  nearly  lost  Rouen,  the  capital  of  Normandy. 
Conan,  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  of  the  citizens,  had  engaged  to 
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deliver  it  up  to  William;  and  the  duke,  to  defeat  the  project^  solicited  the 
aid  of  Henry,  whora  he  had  lately  released.  On  the  third  of  November  Gil- 
bert de  TAigle  was  seen  to  the  south  of  the  city  leading  a  body  of  men  to  the 
assistance  of  Robert ;  while  Rainald  de  Warrenne  appeared  on  the  north  with 
three  hundred  knights  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Eiigland.  The  adherents 
of  Conan  instantly  divided  to  receive  their  friends,  and  repulse  their  foes; 
Robert  and  Henry  (who  were  now  reconciled)  descended  from  the  castle  with 
their  followers;  and  the  streets  of  the  city  were  filled  with  confusion  and 
bloodshed.  So  doubtful  was  the  issue  that  the  duke»  at  the  request  of  his 
friends,  withdrew  to  a  place  of  safety;  but  at  last  the  English  were  expelled, 
and  Conan  was  conducted  a  captive  into  the  fortress.  By  Robert  he  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  confinement;  but  Henry,  w^ho  wa*s  well  acquainted 
with  the  lenity  of  his  brother,  requested  and  obtained  the  custody  of  the 
prisoner.  He  immediat^^ly  led  him  to  the  highest  tower,  bade  him  survey 
the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  then,  seizing  him  by  the  waist, 
hurled  him  over  the  battlements.  The  unhappy  Conan  was  dashed  to  pieces; 
the  prince  turning  to  the  bystanders  coolly  observed  that  treason  ought  never 
to  go  unpunished. 

In  the  following  January  William  crossed  the  sea  with  a  numerous  army, 
but  the  barons  who  held  lands  under  both  the  brothers  laboui*ed  to  effect  a 
reconciliation,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated  under  the  mediation  of  the 
French  monarch.  The  policy  of  William  again  triumphed  over  the  credulity 
of  Rotert.  He  retained  possession  of  the  fortresses  which  he  had  acquired  in 
Normandy,  but  promised  to  indemnify  his  brother  by  an  equivalent  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  restore  to  their  estates  his  friends,  who  had  hi^n  attainted  for 
the  late  insurrection.  By  an  additional  article  it  was  stipulated  that,  on  the 
decease  of  either  of  the  two  princes,  the  survivor  should  succeed  to  his  do- 
minions. 

The  principal  sufferers  by  this  treaty  were  Eadgar  jEtheling  and  Prince 
Henry,  Eadgar  had  been  Ihe  confidential  friend  of  Robert;  but  at  the 
demand  of  William  he  was  deprived  of  his  estates  in  Normandy,  and  compelled 
to  seek  an  asylum  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  king  of  Scotland.  The  abilities 
and  pretensions  of  Henry  had  long  been  subjects  of  alarm  to  both  the  king 
and  the  duke.  They  now  united  their  forces,  took  possession  of  his  castles, 
and  besieged  him  on  Mont  St,  Michel,  a  lofty  rock,  which  by  the  influx  of  the 
tide  was  insulated  twice  in  the  day.  The  place  was  deemed  impregnable;  but 
the  want  of  water  caused  it  to  be  evacuated  by  the  garrison  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight;  and  Henry  with  difRculty  obtained  permission  to  retire  into  Brit- 
tany. For  two  years  he  wandered  in  the  Vex  in,  suffering  the  privations  of 
jxiverty,  and  attended  only  by  a  knight,  a  chaplain,  and  three  esquires.  At 
length  he  accepted  from  the  inhabitants  of  Domfront  the  government  of 
their  town,  and  gradually  recovered  the  greater  part  of  his  former  posr- 
sessiona. 

The  siege  of  Mont  St.  Michel  was  distinguished  by  an  occurrence  which 
has  been  celebrated  by  our  historians  as  a  proof  of  William's  magnanimity. 
Riding  alone,  he  espied  at  a  distance  a  few  cavaliers  belonging  to  the  enemy, 
whom  he  inmiediately  charged  with  his  usual  intrepidity.  In  the  shock  he 
was  beaten  to  the  ground ;  and  his  horse,  which  had  been  wounded,  dragged 
him  some  paces  in  the  stirrup.  His  adversary  had  already  raised  his  sword 
to  take  the  life  of  the  fallen  monarch,  when  William  exclaimed :  **  Hold,  fellow! 
I  am  the  king  of  England.''  Awed  by  his  voice,  his  opponents  raised  him 
from  the  ground;  a  fresh  horse  was  offered  him ;  and  the  king,  vaulting  into 
the  saddle,  inquired  which  of  them  was  his  conqueror.    The  man  apologised 
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for  his  ignorance.     "Make  no  excuse/'  replied  William,  "you  arc  a  brave 
and  worthy  knight.     Henceforth  you  shall  fight  under  my  banner/' *f 

.\nother  incident  of  the  same  siege  which  illustrates  the  good-heartedness 
of  Robert  is  related  by  Malmesbury.*'  At  one  time  water  ran  short  in  the 
fortress,  and  Henry  sent  a  messenger  to  Robert  expostulating  with  hiin  and 
declaring  that  it  was  wrong  to  deprive  him  of  water,  *'the  comnion  right 
of  mankind."  Rol^ert  was  moved,  and  gave  orders  that  the  vigilance  of  the 
besiegers  should  be  relaxed  sufficiently  to  allow  the  garrison  to  obtain  a  supply 
of  water.  When  Rol)ert's  action  wiis  related  to  W' illiam  Rufus,  he  was  enraged, 
and  scornfully  taunted  his  kind-hearted  brother  with  lacking  a  knowledge 
of  the  customs  of  warfare.  **How  can  you  expect  io  conquer  an  enemy 
if  you  supply  him  with  that  which  he  most  needs  to  continue  the  strife? 
he  denuindecL  To  which  Rolx;rt  replied :  '*  Shame  1  Shall  I  suffer  our  brother 
to  die  of  thirst?    WTiere  shall  we  find  another,  if  we  lose  him?*'« 
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The  problem  was  to  reconnJe  the  English  nation  to  the  Norman 
Conoueat,  to  nationalise,  ao  to  speak,  the  Conquest  atid  th<^.  dynasty 
whicli  the  Conguest  had  bronght  in.  The  means  thereto  was  to 
find  a  prince  oi  the  foreign  stock  who  should  rei|^n  us  an  Enj^lish 
king,  with  the  good -will  of  the  English  pc^iple,  Ui  tlie  int-erest  of  the 
Engliijh  people.  William  Hufus  might  have  held  that  place  if  he 
had  been  morally  capable  of  it.  His  crown  wits?  won  for  him  from 
Norman  rebels  by  the  valour  and  loyalty  of  Englishmen.  But  Riifus 
forsook  his  trust;  he  belied  his  promises.  Thirteen  years  later  the 
aame  drama  was  acted  over  agam.  Henr>' ,  who  reigned  by  a  more 
direct  choice  of  the  English  people  than  Williajn,  owed  his  crowii 
also  to  the  loyalty  of  Englishmen,  Tliis  time  the  problem  w^as 
solved.  After  the  election  at  Winchester,  the  fight  at  Tinchebrayp 
England  could  no  longer  bo  cidled  a  t*ontjucred  land.  Though  the 
Norman  was  to  reign  in  England,  he  was  to  reign  only  by  putting 
on  the  character  of  an  English  king,  called  to  hie  throne  i>y  the 
voice  of  Englishmen*  and  guarded  there  by  their  loyalty  against  the 
plota  and  assaults  of  Norman  rebels, ^Freema^i.  p 


By  what  pretexts  the  king  eluded  the  execution  of  his  treaty  with  Robert 
we  are  ignorant.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  duke  accompanied  him  to  England 
to  receive  the  promised  indemnity;  in  vain  that  he  rej^eated  his  demand  by 
successive  messengers.^  At  lajst,  in  1094,  Robert  had  recourse  to  a  me.asure 
deemed  very  efficacious  in  the  court  of  chivalry.  He  sent  two  heralds,  who, 
haxdng  found  their  way  into  the  presence  of  the  Red  King,  denounced  him 
before  his  chief  vassals  as  a  false  and  p€TJured  knight,  with  whom  his  brother, 
the  duke,  would  no  longer  hold  friendship.  To  defend  his  honour,  the  king 
followed  the  two  heralds  to  Normandy,  where,  hoping  at  least  for  the  majority 
of  voices,  he  agreed  to  submit  the  matter  in  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
twenty-four  barons,  who  had  sworn  t-o  do  their  best  to  enforce  the  faithful 
obeervance  of  the  treaty  of  Caen.  The  barons,  however,  decided  in  favour 
of  Robert ;  and  then  William  appealed  to  the  sword.    The  campaign  went  bo 
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much  in  favour  of  the  Red  King,  that  Robert  was  again  obliged  to  apply  for 
assistance  to  the  king  of  France;  and  Philip  once  more  marched  with  an  array 

into  Normandy. 

Rufus  then  sustained  some  serious  losses;  and  trusting  no  longer  to  the 
appeal  of  the  sword,  he  resolved  to  buy  off  the  French  king.  He  sent  his 
commission  into  England  for  the  immediate  levying  of  20,000  men.  By  the 
time  appointed  these  men  came  together  alx)ut  Hastings,  and  were  ready  to 
embark,  **  when  suddenly  there  came  his  heutenant  with  a  counter-order,  and 
signified  to  them  that  the  king,  minding  to  favour  them,  and  spare  them  for 
that  journey,  would  that  every  of  them  should  give  hmi  ten  sliillings  towards 
the  charges  of  the  war,  and  thereupon  depart  home  with  a  sufficient  safe- 
conduct ;  which  the  most  part  were  better  content  to  do  than  to  commit  them* 

selves  to  the  fortune  of  the  sea  and 
bloody  success  of  the  wars  in  Nor- 
mandy-'*  The  king's  lieutenant 
and  representative  in  this  cunning 
device  was  Ranulf  Flambard. 
Some  considerable  sum  was  raised, 
and  King  Philip  accepted  it  and 
withdrew  from  the  field,  leaving 
Roljcrt,  as  he  had  done  before,  to 
shift  for  himself .«^ 

At  this  time  Robert  was  filled 
with  a  great  desire  to  join  the 
crusade  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  But 
with  so  much  splendour  were  the 
western  princes  arming  themselves 
for  the  war  in  defence  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  that  Robert  found  his 
poverty  an  obstacle  for  which  his 
devoutncss  of  heart  could  not 
atone.  However,  burning  with 
ardour  for  the  enterprise,  he  final- 
ly had  recourse  to  the  avarice  of 
William  Rufus,  to  whom  he  offered, 
for  the  sum  of  10,000  marks,  the 

Government  of  his  dominions  dur- 
was  instantly  accepted,  William 
summoned  a  great  council,  and,  alleging  his  poverty,  appealed  to  the  gener- 
osity of  his  faithful  barons;  they,  on  their  return  home,  required  in  the  same 
manner  the  aid  of  their  tenants;  and  the  whole  amount,  wrung  in  reality 
from  the  lower  orders  in  the  state,  was  paid  into  the  exchequer,  and  trans- 
mitted to  Normandy,  Robert  departed  with  a  joyful  heart  in  quest  of  dan- 
gers and  glory ;  William  sailed  to  the  Continent,  and  demanded  immediate 
possession  of  Normandy  and  of  Le  Maine. 

By  the  Normans  he  was  received  without  opposition;  the  Manceaux 
unanimously  rejected  his  authority  in  favour  of  H^lie  de  la  Fl^che.  Though 
Helie  had  taken  the  cross,  the  claims  and  menaces  of  William  detained  him 
at  home;  but  one  day,  having  incautiously  entered  a  wood  with  no  more  than 
seven  knights,  he  was  made  prisoner;  and  the  king  immediately  marched  at 
the  head  of  fiity  thousand  horsemen  into  his  territories.  Fulk  [of  AnjouJ 
had  already  arrived  to  protect  his  vassal ;  a  few  skirmishes  were  succeeded  by 
a  negotiation ;  and  H61ie  obtained  his  liberty  by  the  surrender  of  Mans.    Being 
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thus  dispossessed  of  his  doriiiiiions,  he  offered  his  services  to  William ;  but  at 
the  instigation  of  Robert  of  Meulan,  they  were  indignantly  refused.  "  If  you 
will  not  have  me  for  a  friend/*  exclaimed  Hdlie,  "you  shall  learn  to  fear  me  as 
an  enemy.** 

The  next  summer  (1099)  William  was  hunting  in  the  New  Forest  in  Hamp- 
shire, when  a  messenger  arrived  to  inform  him  that  H^lie  had  defeated  the 
Normans  and  surprised  the  city  of  Mans;  that  the  inhabitants  had  again  ac- 
knowledged him  for  their  count ;  and  that  the  garrison,  shut  up  in  the  castle, 
would  soon  l>e  reduced  to  extremity.  The  impatience  of  the  king  could 
hardly  wait  for  the  conclusion  of  the  tale,  when,  crying  out  to  his  attendants, 
"Let  those  that  love  me,  follow/'  he  rode  precipitately  to  the  sea-shore^ 
and  embarked  in  the  first  vessel  which  he  found.  The  master  remonstrated 
that  the  weather  was  stonny  and  the  passage  dangerous.  *'  Hold  thy  peace/' 
said  William,  ''kings  are  never  drowned/'  He  landed  the  next  day  at  Bar- 
fleur,  assembled  his  troops,  and  advaiiced  with  such  rapidity  that  H^lie  could 
scarcely  find  time  to  save  himself  by  flight.  The  king  ravaged  the  lands  of 
his  enemies,  and  returned  to  England. 


WAliS   WITH  THE  SCOTS  AND   WEL8H    (1091-1095   A*D.) 

Of  the  hostilities  between  England  and  Scotland  the  blame  must  rest  with 
the  king  of  iScots,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  contest,     William  was  in  Normandy 

fjroaecuting  his  designs  against  Robert,  when  Malcolm  suddenly  crossed  the 
rentiers  and  gratified  the  rapacity  of  his  followers  with  the  spoil  of  the  northern 
counties.  After  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  brothers,  the  king  of  England 
undertook  to  revenge  the  insult.  His  fleet  was  dispersed  in  a  storm ;  but 
his  cavalry  traversed  the  Lothians»  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  great  river, 
which  the  Scots  called  *^the  water."  The  hostile  annies  were  ranged  on  the 
opposite  shores;  and  the  two  kings  had  mutually  defied  each  other,  when  a 
peace  was  concluded  through  the  mediation  of  Robert  of  Normandy  on  the 
one  side^  and  of  Eadgar  /Etheling  on  the  other.  Malcolm  submitted  to  do 
homage  to  the  English  monarch,  and  to  render  him  the  services  which  he  had 
rendered  t^)  William's  father ;  and  William  engaged  to  grant  to  the  Scottish  king 
the  twelve  manors,  and  the  annual  pension  of  twelve  marks  of  gold,  which 
he  had  enjoyed  under  the  Conqueror.  Nor  w^as  the  interest  of  the  vEtheling 
forgotten  in  the  negotiation.  He  was  pcnnitted  to  return  to  Englanil,  ana 
obtained  a  distinguished  plac^  in  the  court  of  William. 

William  on  his  return  visited  Carlisle,  expelled  the  lord  of  the  district, 
peopled  the  city  with  a  colony  of  Englishmen  from  the  southern  counties, 
and  built  a  castle  for  their  protection.  It  is  possible  that,  as  Cumberland  was 
formerly  held  by  the  heir  of  the  Scottish  crown,  Malcolm  might  consider  the 
eettlement  of  an  English  colony  at  Carlisle  as  an  invasion  of  his  rights;  it  is 
certain  that  a  new^  quarrel  was  created  between  the  two  nations,  of  which  we 
know  not  the  origin  nor  the  particulars.  The  Scottish  king  was  invited  or 
summoned  to  attend  William's  court  at  Gloucester  (1093),  and  at  his  arrival 
found  himself  excluded  from  the  royal  presence,  unless  he  would  consent  to 
plead  his  cause,  and  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  English  barons.  Malcolm 
indignantly  rejected  the  proposal.  The  kings  of  Scotland,  he  said,  had  never 
been  accustomed  **  to  do  righf  to  the  kings  of  England  but  on  the  bonlers  of 
the  two  realms,  and  according  to  the  joint  decision  of  the  barons  of  both 
countries.  He  retired  in  anger,  assembled  his  retainers,  and  burst  with  a 
numerous  force  into  Northumberland,  where  he  perished,  a  victim  to  the  wiles 
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of  his  enemy,  perhaps  to  the  treachery  of  his  own  subjects.  The  Scottish 
army  was  surprised  by  Robert  de  Mowbray.  Malcolm  fell  by  the  sword  of 
Morel,  Mowbray's  steward ;  his  eldest  son  Edward  shared  the  fate  of  his  father; 
and  of  the  fugitives  who  escaped  the  pursuit  of  their  foes,  the  greater  number 
were  lost  in  the  waters  of  the  Alne  and  the  Tweed.  The  bodies  of  the  king  and 
his  son  were  found  by  peasants,  and  brought  by  them  for  burial  to  the  abbey 
of  Tjmemouth.  The  mournful  intelligence  hastened  the  death  of  his  consort, 
Queen  Margaret,  who  survived  her  husband  only  four  days.^ 

The  children  of  Malcolm,  too  young  to  assert  their  rights,  sought  the 
protection  of  their  uncle,  Eadgar  iEtheling,  in  England;  and  the  Scottish 
sceptre  was  seized  (1094)  by  the  ambition  of  Donald  Bain,  the  brother  of  the 
deceased  monarch.  He  found  a  competitor  in  Duncan,  a  son,  perhaps  illegiti- 
mate, of  Malcolm,  who  had  long  resided  as  an  hostage  in  the  English  court. 
The  nephew,  with  the  aid  of  William,  to  whom  he  swore  fealty,  proved  too 
strong  for  the  uncle ;  and  Donald  secreted  himself  in  the  Highlands,  till  the 
murder  of  Duncan  by  Malpeder,  Mormaer  of  Meams,  replac^  in  his  hands 
the  reins  of  government.  He  held  them  only  three  years.  The  iEtheling 
by  order  of  the  English  king  conducted  an  army  into  Scotland,  seated  his 
nephew  Edgar  [the  son  of  Margaret]  on  the  throne,  as  feudatory  to  William, 
and  restored  the  children  of  his  sister  Margaret  to  their  former  honours. 
Donald,  who  had  been  taken  in  his  flight  and  committed  to  prison,  died  of  grief. 

Ever  since  Harold  had  effected  the  reduction  of  Wales,  the  natives  had 
acknowledged  themselves  the  vassals  of  the  king  of  England ;  but  their  ancient 
hostility  was  not  yet  extinguished,  and  the  prospect  of  plunder,  with  the 
chance  of  impunity,  led  them  repeatedly  to  ravage  the  neighbouring  counties. 
To  repress  their  inroads  the  Conqueror  had  ordered  castles  to  be  built  on  the 
borders,  which  he  intrusted  to  the  care  of  officers,  denominated  marquesses, 
or  lords  of  the  marches.  These  marches  were  the  constant  theatre  of  pred- 
atory warfare  and  barbarian  revenge.  But  in  1094  the  natives  of  every 
district  in  Wales  rose  in  arms :  the  Isle  of  Anglesea  was  reduced ;  and  Cheshire, 
Shropshire,  and  Herefordshire,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  were  desolated 
with  fire  and  sword.  The  next  year  the  insurgents  surprised  the  castle  of 
Montgomery  and  massacred  the  inhabitants.  The  resentment  of  William 
urged  him  to  retaliate ;  and,  in  imitation  of  Harold,  he  undertook  to  traverse 
the  whole  principality  at  the  head  of  an  army. 

But  the  heavy  cavalry  of  the  Normans  was  ill  adapted  to  the  invasion  of 
a  rugged  and  mountainous  country.  The  Welsh  had  the  wisdom  not  to 
oppose  his  progress ;  but  they  hovered  on  his  flanks,  drove  forward  his  rear, 
and  cut  o£f  his  detachments ;  and  when  the  king,  after  a  slow  and  tedious 
march  of  five  weeks,  had  reached  the  mountains  of  Snowdon,  he  found  to 
his  mortification  that  the  loss  of  the  conquerors  exceeded  that  of  the  van- 
quished. The  next  year  (1095)  the  lords  of  the  marches  prosecuted  the  war 
by  ravaging  the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the  following  summer  the 
king  resumed  his  operations,  but  with  similar  results.  The  loss  of  men,  of 
horses,  and  of  baggage,  convinced  him  of  the  inutility  of  the  enterprise.  He 
retired  out  of  Wate  in  despair,  adopted  the  policy  of  nis  father,  ana  by  draw- 
ing a  chain  of  castles  round  the  country,  endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
incursions  of  these  restless  and  inaccessible  enemies. 

^  The  Scottish  historians  pretend  that  Malcolm  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Alnwick  by 
the  perfidy  of  the  governor,  wno,  pretending  to  ofifer  him  the  keys  of  the  place  at  the  end 
of  a  spear,  pushed  the  spear  into  nis  brain.  It  may  be  granted  that  there  was  something 
of  fraud  or  treachery  in  the  transaction;  but  the  Scottish  account  seems  inconsistent  wiw 
the  fact  that  the  bodies  of  Malcolm  and  Edward  were  found  on  the  eround  by  peasants, 
and  buried  by  them  at  l^nemouth,  a  considerable  distance  from  Alnwick. 
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MOWBRAY  8    REBELLION 

The  most  powerful  of  the  Anglo-Nomian  barons  was  Robert  de  Mowbray, 
earl  of  Northumberland.  He  had  inherited  from  his  uncle,  the  bishop  of 
Coutances,  no  fewer  than  two  hundreil  and  eighty  manors:  the  first  families 
in  the  nation  were  allied  to  him  by  blood  or  affinity;  and  his  command  in 
the  north  had  placed  at  hLs  disposal  the  services  of  a  numerous  ami  warlike 
population.  By  his  orders  four  Norwegian  merchantmen  of  considerable 
value  had  been  detained  and  plunilered ;  and  when  the  king,  at  the  petition 
of  the  owners,  syirmioned  him  to  answer  for  the  offence,  the  royal  mandate 
was  repeatetlly  slighted  and  disobeyed.^ 

William  uodertook  to  chastise  his  vassal;  his  rapidity  disconcerted  the 
friends  of  tlie  earl ;  the  principal  of  the  Northumbrian  chieftains  were  surprised 
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and  made  prisoners;  and  the  strong  castle  of  Tynemouth  pCewcastle-on- 
Tyne],  after  a  siege  of  two  months,  was  compelled  to  surrender.  Still  from 
the  walls  of  Bamborough  Mowbray  continued  to  defy  the  arms  of  his  sov- 
ereign ;  nor  did  William  undertake  the  hopeless  task  of  retlucmg  that  impreg- 
nable fortress;  but  in  the  vicinity  erected  another  castle,  which  he  appro- 
priately denominated  Malvoisin,  or  the  bad  neighbour.  At  length  the  earl 
was  decoyed  from  his  asylum.  An  insidious  offer  to  betray  into  his  hands 
the  town  of  Newcastle  imlueed  him  to  tjuit  Bamlwrough  in  the  dead  of  the 
night  with  no  more  than  thirty  horsemen.  The  garrison  of  Malvoisin  imme- 
diately followed ;  the  gates  of  Newcastle  were  shut :  and  the  earl  fled  from  his 
pursuers  to  the  monastery  of  St,  Oswine.      During  five  days  he  valiantly 

['  The  earl's  aeizure  of  the  Xorwe^ian  ships  rould  not  in  itself  have  been  sufficient  cause 
for  the  king  to  lead  an  army  ajijaiiiPt  him.  But  it  served  at  feast  as  an  excuse.  Ramsay,/  hold- 
ing this  view,  points  out  that  the  morahty  of  the  seas  in  those  days,  and  at  a  very  much  later 
dat«,  waa  vcr>^  lax.  '*  The  plunder  of  merchant  shipping;  on  a  distant  shore  would  not  from 
a  political  point  of  view,"  ne  says,  "  seem  a  %er>f  se  no  us  offence.  We  would  rather  suppose 
that  the  king*  aware  that  mischit'f  was  browing,  seized  the  opportunity  of  bringing  Mowbray 
(o  book^  Again,  Mowbrav'a  reluctance  to  come  to  rourt  implied  a  condciousneaaof  some  gtmt 
deeper  than  that  involved  in  the  offence  for  which  he  was  called  to  account/'] 
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defended  himself  against  the  repeated  assaults  of  a  superior  enemy;  on  the 
sixth  he  was  wounoed  in  the  leg,  and  made  prisoner. 

The  captive,  by  the  royal  order,  was  conducted  to  Bamborough,  and  his 
countess  Matilda  was  invited  to  a  parley.  From  the  walls  she  oeheld  her 
lord  in  bonds,  with  the  executioner  by  his  side,  prepared  to  put  out  his  eyes 
if  she  refused  to  surrender  the  fortress.  Her  affection  (they  had  been  mar- 
ried only  three  months)  subdued  her  repugnance;  the  gates  were  thrown 
open;  and  Morel,  the  governor,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  conqueror, 
revealed  the  particulars  of  an  extensive  and  dangerous  conspiracy  to  place 
on  the  throne  Stephen  of  Aumale — [nephew  of  the  Conqueror  and]  brother  to 
Judi^  of  infamous  memory.  Hugh,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  purchased  his  par- 
don for  three  thousand  pounds;  Walter  de  Lacy  escaped  to  the  Continent; 
Odo,  earl  of  Holdemess,  forfeited  his  estates  and  was  unprisoned ;  Mowbray 
himself  was  condemned  to  perpetual  confinement,  and  lived  nearly  thirty 
years  in  the  castle  of  Windsor.  William,  count  of  Eu,  a  near  relation  of  the 
king,  fought  his  accuser,  was  vanquished,  and  lost  his  eves.  W^illiam  of 
Alderi,  the  king's  godfather^  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged;  but  the  integrity 
of  his  life  and  his  asseverations  at  the  gallows  convinced  the  public  that  he 
was  innocent.^ 

RALPH   FLAMBARD 

Lanfranc's  death  (1089)  was  mourned  as  the  heaviest  loss  which  could 
befall  England.  Lanfranc  had  been  placed  over  the  British  churches,  an 
fdien,  yet  he  lived  to  become  the  protector  of  the  English  people.  Strange 
in  blood  to  the  Norman,  strange  in  blood  to  the  Englishman,  both  now 
loved  him  as  their  kinsman :  his  station  and  disposition  combined  to  render 
him  the  mediator  between  the  conquerors  and  subjugated.  So  long  as  Lan- 
franc lived,  Kufus  had,  in  all  open  and  public  affairs,  been  guided  by  his 
counsel.  His  proud  and  angry  temper,  though  not  completely  restrained, 
was  mitigated  and  sweetened  by  Lanfranc's  kindly  intervention.  But  Lan- 
franc's death  released  him  from  all  control.  9  Lanfranc  had  been  both  pri- 
mate and  chief  minister.  At  his  death,  the  see  of  Canterbury  was  for  some 
time  left  vacant  and  its  rich  revenues  turned  into  the  coffers  of  the  king. 
And  the  man  who  undoubtedly  suggested  to  the  king  this  means  of  increas- 
ing his  wealth  was  himself  appointed  the  successor  of  Lanfranc  as  chief 
mmister. 

This  man  was  Ralph  or  Ranulf,  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  royal  house- 
hold. He  was  bom  of  mean  parentage  in  Bayeux,  and  entered  the  church 
as  the  only  possible  avenue  in  that  time  through  which  a  poor  man  might 
reach  a  pjosition  of  influence  or  power.  He  probably  crossed  the  Qiannel  to 
England  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  After  the  Conquest  he  seems 
to  have  prospered,  for  in  Domesday  we  find  him  recorded  as  the  holder  of 
lands  in  Oxford  and  Hampshire.  From  certain  remarks  in  contemporary 
writers  it  seems  likely  that  he  had  a  hand  in  the  compilation  of  Domesday ^  and 
from  what  we  know  of  his  organising  ability,  it  is  even  possible  that  he  directed 
the  work.  Indeed,  a  passage  in  Ordericus  Vitalise  even  seems  to  point  to  him 
as  having  suggested  the  undertaking.  From  the  service  of  the  bishop  of 
London  he  hm  been  transferred  to  that  of  the  Conqueror,  where  his  clever- 
ness, his  genius  for  administration,  his  handsome  person  and  good  fellowship 
won  for  him  friends  and  rapid  promotion.  It  was  either  at  that  time  or 
later  that  he  was  given  by  Robert,  the  dispenser  of  the  king's  household, 
the  significant  name  of  Flambard — "the  fiery  or  devouring  torch."    He  was 
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a  man  after  Rufus*  own  heart,  and  as  soon  as  Lanfranc  was  oiit  of  the  way 
he  was  advanced  to  the  post  of  greatest  authority  in  the  kingdom,  nc'xt  to 
the  king.  To  the  positions  of  justiciar  and  royal  treasurer,  in  which  he  had 
supreme  control  over  both  the  judicial  and  financial  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
was  added,  during  the  king's  absences  on  the  Continent,  that  of  regent. «» 


FEUDAL  INNOVATIONS  OF   FLAMBARD 

None  of  the  three  reigns  [of  the  sons  and  grandson  of  the  Conqueror] 
was  a  time  of  great  legislative  changes,  but  the  reigns  of  Rufus  and  Henry 
were  the  time  in  which  the  new  system  of  administration  grew  up.  Under 
Rufus  the  doctrine  of  military  tenures,  and  of  the  incidents  consequent  on 
such  tenures,  w^as  put  into  systematic  shape  by  his  rapacious  minister  Ralph 
Flambard.  This  man  is  distinctly  charged  with  having  first  subjected  eccle- 
siastical property  to  these  burthens,  and  there  can  l3e  little  doubt  that  it 
was  he  who  laid  them  on  lay  property  also.  The  evidence  is  this.  Under 
the  Conqueror  we  see  the  germs  and  beginnings  of  certain  usages,  but  nothing 
more.  At  the  accession  of  Henry  I  they  appear  in  a  systematic  shape  as 
establisheii  usages.  The  feudal  burthens  were  a  logical  deduction  from  the 
doctrine  of  military  tenure.  The  land  is  held  of  the  lord  on  condition  of 
certain  services  being  rendered.  It  passes  from  father  to  son ;  but  in  order 
that  each  succe^ssive  tenant  may  strictly  hold  it  as  a  grant  from  the  lord, 
the  heir  must  receive  it  again.  For  the  new  grant  he  must  pay  a  relief, 
khe  price  of  the  relei'atiOf  the  taking  up  again,  of  the  estate  which  has  lapsed 
to  the  lord. 

But  it  may  be  that  the  heir  is  from  age  or  sex  incompetent  to  discharge 
the  services  due  to  the  lord.  In  the  case  of  the  minor  heir,  the  lord  take^ 
the  fief  into  his  own  hands  till  the  heir  is  of  age  to  discharge  them.  The 
heiress  can  never  discharge  them  in  person ;  she  must  discharge  them  through 
a  husband.  But  the  interests  of  the  lord  require  that  she  shall  marry  only 
with  his  approval,  lest  she  should  carry  the  fief  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy. 
All  these  occasions  were  turned  by  the  perv^erse  ingenuity  of  Ralph  Flambard 
into  means  for  increasing  the  royal  revenue.  The  wardship— that  is,  the 
temporary  possession  of  the  minor's  estate — mi||ht  be  granted  or  sold.  So 
might  the  marriage  of  the  heiress.  The  lord  might  eitfier  sell  her  and  her 
estate  for  money,  or  else  he  might  take  money  from  the  heiress  herself  for 
leave  to  marry  according  to  her  own  inclinations.  So  w^ith  bishoprics  and 
abbeys:  FIand>ard  found  out  that  they  too  w^re  held  of  the  king  by  military 
service.  During  the  vacancy  of  the  benefice  there  was  no  one  to  discharge 
the  service:  the  king  therefore  took  temporary  possession  of  the  ecclesiastical 
estate.  And,  as  the  new  prelate  could  not  be  chosen  without  the  royal  con- 
sent, the  king  might  prolong  that  temporary  poss**ssion  as  long  as  he  chose. 
All  these  inferences  were  logically  draw^n  out  and  sternly  carried  into  prac- 
tice by  the  minister  of  Rufus.  The  claims  went  on,  to  the  oppression  and 
sorrow  of  successive  generations  of  heirs  and  heiresses,  till,  as  regards  lay 
tenures,  the  whole  s>*stem  was  swept  away  by  the  famous  Act  of  Charles  IL'» 

*' Ralph's  policy/'  says  Stubbs,  "seems  to  have  been  to  tighten  as  much 
as  possible  the  hold  which  the  feudal  law  gave  to  the  king  on  all  feudatories 
tenjporal  and  spiritual,  taking  the  fullest  advantage  of  every  opportunity, 
and  delaying  by  unscrupulous  chicanery  the  determination  of  every  suit.  He 
saw  no  other  diflference  between  an  ecclesiastical  and  a  lay  fief  than  the 
superior  facilities  which  the  first  gave  for  extortion;  the  dead  bishop  left  no 
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heir  who  could  importunately  insist  on  receiving  seisin  of  his  inheritance, 
and  it  was  in  his  master's  power  to  determine  how  soon  or  at  what  price  an 
heir  i^ould  be  created  and  admitted."* 


WILLIAM  RUFUS  AND  AN8ELM 

After  the  death  of  Lanfranc  the  king  retained  in  his  own  hands  the  rev- 
enues of  Canterbury,  as  he  did  those  of  many  other  vacant  bishoprics: 
but,  falling  into  a  dangerous  sickness,  the  clergy  represented  to  him  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  eternal  perdition,  if  before  his  death  he  did  not  make  atone* 
ment  for  those  multiplied  sacrileges  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  supply  instantly  the  vacancy  of  Canterbury ;  and  sent  for  An- 
selm,  a  Piedmontese  by  birth,  abbot  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  who  was  much 
celebrated  for  his  learning  and  piety.  The  abbot  earnestly  refused  the  dig- 
nity, fell  on  his  knees,  wept,  and  entreated  the  king  to  change  his  purpose ; 
and  when  he  found  the  prince  obstinate  in  forcing  the  pastoral  staff  upon 
him,  he  kept  his  fist  so  fast  clenched  that  it  required  the  utmost  violence  of 
tJie  bystanders  to  open  it,  and  force  him  to  receive  that  ensign  of  spiritual 
dignity.  William  soon  after  recovered,  and  returned  to  his  former  violence 
and  rapine.  He  detained  in  prison  several  persons  whom  he  had  ordered  to 
be  freed ;  he  still  preyed  upon  the  ecclesiastical  benefices ;  the  sale  of  spiritual 
dignities  continued  as  open  as  ever ;  and  he  kept  possession  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  revenues  belonging  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  But  he  found  in 
Anselm  that  persevering  opposition  which  he  had  reason  to  expect  from 
the  ostentatious  humility  which  that  prelate  had  displayed  in  refusing  his 
promotion. 

The  opposition  made  by  Anselm  was  the  more  dangerous  on  account  of 
the  character  of  piety  which  he  soon  acquired  in  England,  by  his  great  zeal 
against  all  abuses,  particularly  those  in  dress  and  ornament.  A  mode  in 
that  age  prevailed  throughout  Europe,  both  among  men  and  women,  to  give 
an  enormous  length  to  their  shoes,  to  draw  the  toe  to  a  sharp  point,  and  to 
affix  to  it  the  figure  of  a  bird's  bill,  which  was  turned  upwards,  and  which 
was  often  sustained  by  gold  or  silver  chains  tied  to  the  knee.  The  ecclesi- 
astics took  exception  to  this  ornament,  which  they  said  was  an  attempt  to 
belie  the  Scripture,  where  it  is  affirmed  that  no  man  can  add  a  cubit  to  his 
stature ;  and  they  assembled  some  synods,  who  absolutely  condemned  it.  But, 
though  the  clergy  could  overturn  thrones,  and  had  authority  sufficient  to 
send  above  a  million  of  men  on  their  errand  to  the  deserts  of  Asia,  they  could 
never  prevail  against  these  long,  pointed  shoes :  on  the  contrary,  that  caprice 
maintained  its  ground  during  several  centuries;  and,  if  the  clergy  had  not  at 
last  desisted  from  their  persecution  of  it,  it  might  still  have  been  the  pre- 
vailing fashion  in  Europe. 

But  Anselm  was  more  fortunate  in  decrying  the  particular  mode  which 
was  the  object  of  his  aversion.  He  preached  zealously  against  the  long  hair 
and  curled  locks  which  were  then  fashionable  among  the  courtiers ;  he  refused 
the  ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday  to  those  who  were  so  accoutred;  and  his  elo- 
quence had  such  influence  that  the  young  men  universally  abandoned  that 
ornament,  and  appeared  in  the  cropped  hair  that  was  recommended  to  them 
by  the  primate. 

When  William's  profaneness,  therefore,  returned  to  him  with  his  health, 
he  was  soon  engaged  in  controversies  with  this  austere  prelate.  There  was 
at  that  time  a  schism  in  the  church  between  Urban  and  Clement,  who  both 
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pretended  to  the  papacy;  and  Anselm,  who,  as  abbot  of  Bee,  had  already 
acknowledged  the  fonner,  was  determined  without  the  king^s  consent  to  intro- 
duce his  authority  into  England.  William,  who,  imitating  his  father's  ex- 
ample, had  prohibited  his  subjects  from  recognii^ing  any  pope  whom  he  had 
not  previously  received,  was  enraged,  and  summoned  a  synod  at  Rocking- 
ham, with  an  Intention  of  deposing  Anselm:  but  the  prelate's  suffragans  de- 
clared that,  without  the  papal  authority,  they  knew  of  no  expedient  for  inflict- 
ing that  punishment  on  their  primate.  The  king  was  at  last  engaged  by 
other  motives  to  give  the  preference  to  Urban's  title;  Anselm  received  the 
pallium  from  that  pontiff ;  and  matters  seemed  to  be  accommodated  when  the 
quarrel  broke  out  afresh  from  a  new^  cause. 

William  had  undertaken  an  expedition  against  Wales,  and  required  the 
archbishop  to  furnish  his  quota  of  soldiers;  but  Anselm,  who  regarded  the 
demand  as  an  oppression  on  the  church,  sent  them  so  miserably  accoutred 
that  the  king  was  extremely  dispieasetl,  and  threatened  him  with  a  prose- 
cution. Anselm,  on  the  other  hand,  (.lemandctl  positively  that  all  the  revenues 
of  his  see  should  be  restored;  appealed  to  Rome  against  the  king's  injustice; 
and  affairs  came  to  such  extremities  that  the  iirimate,  finding  it  dangerous 
to  remain  in  the  kingdom,  obtained  the  king's  permission  to  retire  beyond 
eea.  All  his  temporalities  were  seized ;  but  he  was  received  with  great  respect 
by  Urban,  who  considered  him  as  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  even 
menaced  the  king  with  excommunication.  Anselm  assisted  at  the  council  of 
Ban;  where ^  besides  fixing  the  controversy  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  concerning  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  right  of  election 
to  church  preferments  was  declared  to  belong  to  the  clergy  alone;  and  spirit- 
ual censures  were  denounced  against  all  ecclesiastics  who  did  homage  to 
laymen  for  their  sees  or  benefices,  and  against  all  laymen  w^ho  exacted  it.<^ 
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William's  lavish  expenditure  continued  on  the  increase ;  but  by  his  exactions 
I  and  irregular  way  of  dealing  with  church  property  he  still  found  means  for 
gratifying  his  extravagance,  and  enjoyed  abroad  the  reputation  of  being  a 
rich  as  wtU  as  a  powerful  king.  But  the  dread  creditor  was  now  at  hand 
whom  even  kings  cannot  escape.  Popular  superstition  had  long  darkened 
the  shades  and  solitudes  of  the  New  Forest.  The  fiend  himself,  it  was  said, 
had  appeared  there,  announcing  the  punishment  he  had  in  reser^^e  for  the 
Red  King.  The  accidents  that  happened  in  that  chase,  which  had  been  so 
barbarously  obtained,  gave  strength  to  the  vulgar  belief.  In  the  month  of 
May,  Richard,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Duke  Robert,  was  killed  while  hunting 
in  the  forest,  by  an  arrow  rejwrted  to  have  been  shot  at  random.  This  was 
the  second  time  the  Conqueror's  blood  had  been  poured  out  there,  and  men 
said  it  would  not  be  the  last  time.  On  the  first  of  August  following,  William  lay 
at  Malwood-keep,  a  hunting-seat  in  the  forest,  with  a  goodly  train  of  knights. 
A  reconciliation  had  taken  place  between  the  two  brothers,  and  Henry,  who 
had  l;)een  some  time  in  England,  was  of  the  gay  party* 

The  circumstances  of  the  story,  as  told  by  the  monkish  chroniclers,  are  suffi- 
ciently remarkable.  At  the  dead  of  night  the  king  was  heard  invoking  the 
blessed  Virgin,  a  thing  strange  in  him;  and  then  he  called  aloud  for  lights. 
His  attendants  ran  at  his  call,  and  found  him  disturbed  by  a  frightful  vision, 
to  prevent  the  return  of  which  he  ordered  them  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  night 

by  hig  bedside.    As  he  was  dressing  in  the  morning  an  artisan  brought  him 
H.  w, — "foh,  xvui.  a 
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six  new  arrows:  he  examined  them,  praised  the  workmanshij),  and,  keeping 
four  for  himself,  gave  the  other  two  to  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  otherwise  called,  from 
his  estates  in  France,  Sir  Walter  de  Poix,  saying,  as  he  presented  them, 
''  Good  weapons  are  due  to  the  sportsman  that  Imows  how  to  make  a  good  use 
of  them."  The  tables  were  spread  with  an  abundant  collation,  and  the  Red 
Kii^  ate  more  meat  and  drank  even  more  wine  than  he  was  wont  to  do.  His 
spints  rose  to  their  highest  pitch.  All  was  boisterously  g^,  when  a  messenger 
arrived  from  Serlon,  tne  Norman  abbot  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Gloucester,  to  inform 
the  kinp  that  one  of  his  monks  had  dreamed  a  dream  foreboding  a  sudden 
and  awful  death  to  him.  "  The  man  is  a  monk,"  cried  Rufus,  "  and  to  have  a 
piece  of  money  he  dreameth  such  things.  Give  him,  therefore,  an  hundred 
pence,  and  bid  him  dream  of  better  fortime  to  our  person."  Then  turning 
to  Tyrrel,  he  said,  "  Do  ^they  think  I  am  one  of  those  fools  that  give  up  their 
pleasure  or  their  business  because  an  old  woman  happens  to  dream  or  sneeze  ?" 

The  long,  with  his  brother  Henry,  and  many  other  lords  and  knights,  rode 
into  the  forest,  where  the  company  dispersed;  but  Sir  Walter,  his  especial 
favourite  in  these  sports,  remained  constantly  near  the  king.  As  the  sun  was 
sinking  low  in  the  west,  a  hart  came  bounding  by,  between  Rufus  and  his  com- 
rade, who  stood  concealed  in  the  thickets.  The  king  drew  his  bow,  but  the 
string  broke.  Startled  by  the  sound,  the  hart  paused.  The  king,  being 
unprovided  with  a  second  bow,  shouted,  "Shoot,  Walter!  shoot,  in  tide 
devU's  name!"  Tyrrel  drew  his  bow — the  arrow  departed — was  glanced 
aside  in  its  flight  by  an  intervening  tree,  and  struck  William  in  the  left  breast. 
The  fork-head  pierced  his  heart,  and  with  one  groan,  and  no  word  or  prayer 
uttered,  the  Red  King  fell,  and  expired.  Sir  Wdter  Tyrrel  ran  to  his  master's 
side,  but  finding  him  dead  he  remounted  his  horse,  and,  without  informing 
any  one  of  the  catastrophe,  galloped  to  the  searcoast,  embarked  for  Normandy, 
whence  he  fled  for  sanctuary  into  the  dominions  of  the  French  king,  and  soon 
after  departed  for  the  Holy  Land. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  royal  corpse  was  found  alone,  where  it  fell,  by  a 
poor  charcoal-burner,  who  put  it,  still  bleeding,  into  his  cart,  and  drove  towards 
Winchester.  At  the  earliest  report  of  his  death  his  brother  Henry  flew  to 
seize  the  royal  treasury ;  and  the  knights  and  favourites  who  had  been  hunting 
in  the  forest  dispersed,  in  several  directions,  to  look  after  their  interest,  not  one 
of  them  caring  to  render  the  last  sad  honours  to  their  master.  The  next  day 
the  body,  still  in  the  charcoal-burner's  cart,  and  defiled  with  blood  and  dirt, 
was  carried  to  St.  Swithin's,  the  cathedral  church  of  Winchester.  There  it 
was  treated  with  proper  respect,  and  buried  in  the  centre  of  the  cathedral 
choir,  many  persons  looking  on,  but  few  grieving.  A  proof  of  the  bad  opinion 
which  the  people  entertains  of  the  dece^ed  monarch  is  that  they  interpreted 
the  fall  of  a  certain  tower  in  the  cathedral,  which  happened  the  following  year, 
and  covered  his  tomb  with  its  ruins,  into  a  sign  of  the  displeasure  of  heaven 
that  he  had  received  Christian  burial. 

The  second  king  of  the  Norman  line  reigned  thirteen  years,  all  but  a  few 
weeks,  and  was  full  of  health  and  vigour,  and  only  forty  years  of  age,  when 
he  died.  That  he  was  shot  by  an  arrow  in  the  New  Forest,  that  his  bxiy  was 
abandoned  and  then  hastily  interred,  are  facts  perfectly  well  authenticated ; 
but  some  doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  precise  circmnstances  attending 
his  death,  notwithstanding  their  being  minutely  related  by  writers  who  were 
living  at  the  time,  or  who  flourished  in  the  course  of  the  following  century. 
Sir  Walter  Tyrrel  afterwards  swore,  in  France,  that  he  did  not  shoot  the  arrow ; 
but  he  was  probably  anxious  to  relieve  himself  from  the  odium  of  killing  a  kmg, 
even  by  accident.    It  is  quite  possible,  indeed,  that  the  event  did  not  arise 
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from  chance,  and  that  Tyrrel  had  no  part  in  it.  The  remorseless  ambition  of 
Henry  might  have  had  rtxourse  to  murder,  or  the  avenging  .shaft  might  have 
been  spe*!  by  the  desperate  hand  of  some  Englishman,  tempted  by  a  favourable 
opportunity  and  the  traditions  of  the  place.  But  the  most  charitable  con- 
struction is  that  the  party  were  intoxicated  with  the  wine  they  had  drunk  at 
Malwood-keep,  and  that,  in  the  confusion  consequent  on  thmikeeness,  the 
king  was  hit  by  a  random  arrow.  <^ 


THE   CHAILiCTEH  OF  WILLIAM  RIJFUS 

William  of  Malme^bury/  who  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus, 
gives  this  graphic  description  of  him :  ''  Greatneas  of  soul  was  pre-eminent  in 
the  king,  which,  in  process  of  time,  he  obscured  by  excessive  severity — vices, 
indeed,  in  place  of  virtues,  so  insensibly  crept  into  his  bosom  that  he  could  not 
distinguish  them.  At  last,  however,  in  his  later  years,  the  desire  after  good 
gn'w  cold,  and  the  crop  of  evil  increased  to  ripeness;  his  liberality  became 
prodigality;  his  magnanimity,  pride;  his  austerity,  cruelty.  He  was,  when 
abroad,  and  in  public  assemblies,  of  suijercilions  look,  darting  his  threatening 
eye  on  the  bystander,  and  with  assmiieil  sc'prity  and  ferocious  voice  assailing 
such  tis  conversed  with  him.  From  apprehension  of  poverty  and  of  the 
treachery  of  others,  as  may  be  conjectured,  he  was  too  much  given  to  lucre 
and  to  cruelty.  At  home  anil  at  tiible,  with  his  intimate  companions,  he  gave 
loose  to  levity  and  to  mirth.  He  was  a  most  facetious  railer  at  anything  he 
had  himself  done  amiss,  in  order  that  he  might  thus  do  away  with  obloquy 
and  make  it  matter  of  jest.  Mihtary  men  came  to  him  out  of  ever\'  province 
on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  whom  he  rewarded  most  profusely.  In  con- 
eequence,  when  he  had  no  longer  aught  to  bestow,  poor  and  exliaiisted,  he 
turned  his  thoughts  to  rapines. 

*'The  rapacity  of  his  dl^^position  was  seconded  by  Ralph,  the  inciter  of  his 
covetousness,  a  clergyman  of  the  low^e^t  origin,  but  raised  to  eminence  by 
his  wit  and  subtilty.  If  at  any  time  a  royal  edict  issued  that  England 
should  pay  a  certain  tribute,  it  was  doubled  by  this  plunderer  of  the  rich — 
this  extern! inat-or  of  the  poor— this  confiscator  of  other  men's  inheritance. 
He  w^as  an  invincible  pleader,  as  unrestrained  in  his  words  as  in  his  actions, 
and  equally  furious  against  the  meek  or  the  turbulent.  At  this  person's 
suggestion,  the  sacred  honours  of  the  church,  as  the  pastors  died  out,  were 
expose<i  to  sale.  These  things  appeared  the  more  disgraceful  because  in  his 
father's  time,  after  the  decease  of  a  bishop  or  abbot,  all  rents  were  reserved 
entire,  to  be  given  up  to  the  succeeding  pastor ;  and  persons  truly  meritorious  on 
account  of  tneir  religion  were  elected.  But  in  the  lapse  of  a  very  few  years 
everything  w*as  changed.  Men  of  the  meanest  condition,  or  guilty  of  w^hat- 
ever  crime,  were  listened  to,  if  they  could  suggest  anything  likely  to  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  king;  the  halter  was  loosened  from  the  robber's  neck,  if  he 
could  promise  any  emolument  to  the  sovereign.  All  militar>"  discipline  being 
relaxed,  the  courtiers  preyed  upon  the  property  of  the  country  people  and 
consumed  their  substance,  taking  the  very  meat  from  the  mouths  of  these 
wretched  creatures. 

*Then  was  there  flowing  hair  and  extravagant  dress;  and  then  was  in- 
vented the  fashion  of  shoes  with  curved  points;  then  the  model  for  young 
men  was  to  rival  women  in  t!ic  delicacy  of  person — to  mince  their  gait,  to  walk 
with  loose  gesture,  and  half  naked.  Enervated  and  effeminate,  they  unwill- 
ingly remained  what  nature  had  ma<le  them — the  assaUers  of  others'  chastity, 
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prodigal  of  their  own.  Troops  of  {)athics  and  droves  of  harlots  followed  the 
court ;  so  that  it  was  said  with  justice,  by  a  wise  man,  *  that  Endand  would 
be  fortunate  if  Henry  could  reign ' ;  led  to  such  an  opinion  because  he  abhorred 
obscenity  from  his  youth."* 

HENRT  BECOMES  KINO 

Four  years  were  now  elapsed  since  Robert  of  Normandy  had  abandoned 
his  dominions  in  Europe  to  earn  a  barren  wreath  of  glory  in  the  fields  of 
Palestine.  Accompanied  by  Hugh  of  Vermandois  and  Robert  of  Flanders, 
he  had  passed  the  Alps,  received  the  benediction  of  the  pontiff  at  Lucca,  and 

{'oined  the  crusaders  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  At  the  siege  of  Nice  he 
leld  an  important  command ;  in  the  battle  of  Doryteum  his  exhortations  and 
example  sustained  the  fainting  courage  of  the  Christians ;  at  the  reduction  of 
Antioch  the  praise  of  superior  prowess  was  shared  between  him  and  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon ;  and  if,  diu-ing  a  reverse  of  fortune,  he  slunk  with  several  others 
from  the  pressure  of  famine  and  the  prospect  of  slavery,  this  temporary  stain 
was  effaced  by  his  return  to  the  army,  his  exploits  in  the  field,  and  his  services 
in  the  assault  of  Jerusalem.  The  crown  of  that  city  was  given  to  Godfrey, 
the  most  worthy  of  the  confederate  chieftains;  but,  if  we  may  believe  the 
English  historians,  it  had  been  previously  offered  to  Robert,  who,  with  more 
wiraom  than  he  usually  displayed,  preferred  his  European  dominions  to  the 
precarious  possession  of  a  tnrone  surrounded  by  hostile  and  infidel  nations. 
By  priority  of  birth,  and  the  stipulation  of  treaties,  the  crown  of  England 
belon^eid  to  Robert.  He  had  already  arrived  in  Italy  on  his  way  home; 
but,  ignorant  of  the  prize  that  was  at  stake,  he  loitered  in  Apulia  to  woo 
Sibylla,  the  fair  sister  of  William  of  Conversana.  Henry,  the  younger  brother, 
was  on  the  spot :  he  had  followed  Ruf us  into  the  forest ;  and  the  moment  that 
he  heard  the  king  was  fallen,  spurring  his  horse,  he  rode  to  Winchester  to 
secure  the  royal  treasures.  William  de  Breteuil,  to  whose  custody  the^  had 
been  intrusted,  arrived  at  the  same  time,  and  avowed  his  determination  to 
preserve  them  for  Robert,  the  rightful  heir.  The  prmce  immediately  drew 
his  sword,  and  blood  would  have  been  shed  had  not  their  common  friends 
interposed,  and  prevailed  on  Breteuil  to  withdraw  his  opposition.  As  soon 
as  Henry  had  obtained  possession  of  the  treasures  and  castle,  he  was  proclaimed 
king ;  and,  riding  to  Westminster,  was  crowned  on  the  Sunday,  August  5,  the 
third  day  after  the  death  of  his  brother.  The  ceremonial  was  the  same  which 
had  been  observed  in  the  coronation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  and  was  per- 
formed by  Maurice,  bishop  of  London,  in  the  absence  of  Anselm  and  the 
vacancy  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York. 

On  the  same  day  care  was  taken  to  inform  the  nation  of  the  benefits  which 
it  would  derive  from  the  accession  of  the  new  monarch.  To  strengthen  the 
weakness  of  his  claim  by  connecting  it  with  the  interests  of  the  people,  he 
published  a  charter  of  liberties,  copies  of  which  were  sent  to  the  several  counties 
and  deposited  m  the  principal  monasteries.  In  this  instrument  he  restored 
to  the  church  its  ancient  immunities,  and  promised  neither  to  sell  the  vacant 
benefices,  nor  to  let  them  out  to  farm,  nor  to  retain  them  in  his  own  possession 
for  the  benefit  of  his  exchec^uer,  nor  to  raise  tallages  on  their  tenants.  He 
granted  to  all  his  barons  and  immediate  vassals  (and  required  that  they  should 
make  the  same  concession  to  their  tenants)  that  they  might  dispase  by  will 
of  their  personal  property ;  that  they  might  give  their  daughters  and  female 
relatives  in  marriage  without  fee  or  impediment,  provided  the  intended 
husband  were  not  his  enemy ;  that  for  breaches  of  the  peace  and  other  delin- 
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quencies  they  should  Dot  be  placed  at  the  king's  mercy,  as  in  the  days  of  his 
father  and  brotherj  but  should  be  eondeimied  in  tlie  sums  aasigoed  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws ;  that  their  heirs  should  pay  the  cu^stomary  reliefs  for  the 
livery  of  their  ln,mh,  and  not  the  arbitrary  compensations  which  had  been 
exacted  by  his  late  brother;  that  heiresses  should  not  be  compelled  by  the 
king  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  the  barons;  that  widows  should  retain 
their  dowers,  and  not  be  given  in  marriage  against  their  will :  and  that  the 
wardship  of  minors  should,  together  with  the  custody  of  their  lands,  be  com- 
mitted to  their  mothers,  or  nearest 
relations. 

To  the  nation  at  large  he  prom- 
ised to  put  in  force  the  laws  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  as  they  had 
been  amended  and  published  by 
his  father;  to  levy  no  moneyage 
which  had  not  been  paid  in  the 
Saxon  times;  and  to  punish  with 
severity  the  coiners  and  vendors  of 
light  moneys.  He  exempted  from 
an  taxes  and  burthens  the  tlemesne 
lands  of  all  his  military  tenants, 
forgave  all  fines  due  to  the  ex- 
chequer, and  the  pecuniary  mulcts 
for  **  murder''  committed  before  his 
coronation ;  and  ordered,  under  the 
heaviest  penalties,  reparation  to  be 
made  for  all  injustices  perpetrated 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his 
brother.  Such  are  the  provisions 
of  this  celebrated  charter;  which  is 
the  more  deserving  of  the  reader's 
notice  because,  by  professing  to 
abolish  the  illegal  customs  intro- 
duced after  the  Conquest,  it  shows  the  nature  of  the  grievances  which  the 
nation  had  sufferetl  under  the  two  Williams.  Henrj^,  however,  retained  both 
the  royal  forests  and  the  forest  laws;  but  as  a  kind  of  apology  he  declared 
that  in  this  reservation  he  was  guided  by  the  advice  and  had  obtained  the 
consent  of  his  barons.  He  added  at  the  same  time  a  very  beneficial  charter 
in  favour  of  the  citizens  of  London, 

Hitherto  the  moral  conduct  of  Henry  had  been  as  questionable  as  that  of 
his  late  brother :  policy  now  taught  him  to  assume  the  zeal  and  severity  of  a 
reformer.  He  dismissed  his  mistresses ;  drove  from  his  court  the  men  who  had 
scandalised  the  public  by  their  effeminacy  and  debaucheries;  and  sent  to 
hasten  the  return  of  Archbishop  Anselm  with  expressions  of  the  highest  regard 
and  veneration  for  his  character.  At  the  solicitation  of  the  prelates  he  con- 
sen  te<l  to  marrj' ;  and  the  object  of  his  choice  was  Matilda  or  Maud,  the  daughter 
of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scots,  by  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Eadgar  ^^theling — a 
princess  whose  descent  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  was  expected  to  add 
stability  to  his  throne,  and  to  sc^cure  the  succession  to  his  posterity.*     An 


North  Door.  Kirkbtall  Abbey,  near  Lemds 

(Founded  la  the  twelfth  oeritufy} 


P  Macaulay,'  in  emphaersiDie^  the  social  gap  that  separated  the  Norman  and  English 
eleiDeDts  of  the  poprjlation  for  a  centur>^  or  more  aft«r  the  Cx)iique6t,  speaks  of  the  marriage 
of  Henr>'  and  Matilda  in  these  words:  "By  many  of  his  barons  this  marriage  was  regarded 
B«  a  marriage  between  a  white  planter  and  a  quadroon  girl  would  be  regarded  in  Virginia/'] 
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objection  was,  however,  made  to  their  union,  which  nearly  defeated  his  hopes. 
The  princess  in  her  childhood  had  been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  her  aunt 
Christina,  abbess  of  Wilton,  who,  to  preserve  the  chastity  of  her  niece  from 
the  brutality  of  the  Norman  soldiers,  had  compelled  her  to  wear  the  veil 
and  to  frequent  the  society  of  the  nuns.  Hence  it  was  contended  that,  according 
to  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  she  was  no  longer  at  liberty  to  many ;  but  in  a 
sjmod  of  the  prelates  the  objection  was  overruled  in  conformity  with  a  former 
decision  of  Archbishop  Lanfranc  on  a  similar  occasion.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated,  and  the  queen  crowned  with  the  usual  solemnity  by  Anselm, 
who  had  returned  to  England  and  resumed  the  administration  of  ms  diocese. 


THE  INVASION  OF  ROBERT 

To  satisfy  the  clamour  of  the  people,  Henry  had  committed  to  the  Tower 
Flambard,  bishop  of  Durham,  the  obnoxious  minister  of  the  late  king. 
TTie  prelate  lived  sumptuously  in  his  confinement  on  the  allowance  which  he 
received  from  the  exchequer,  and  the  presents  which  were  sent  to  him  by  his 
friends;  and  by  his  wit,  cheerfulness,  and  generosity,  won  the  good-will,  while 
he  liiQed  the  vigilance,  of  his  keepers.  In  the  beginning  of  February  he  re- 
ceived a  rope  concealed  in  the  bottom  of  a  pitcher  of  wine.  The  Imights  who 
suarded  him  were,  as  usual,  invited  to  dine :  they  drank  copiously  tiU  it  was 
late  in  the  evening;  and  soon  after  they  had  lain  down  to  rest,  Flambard,  with 
tiie  aid  of  his  rope,  descended  from  the  window,  was  conducted  by  his  friends 
to  the  sea-shore,  and  thence  escaped  into  Normandy.  In  Normandy  he 
found  Duke  Robert,  who  had  married  Sibylla,  and  returned  to  his  duchy 
within  a  month  after  the  death  of  his  brother.  By  his  former  subjects  he  had 
been  received  with  welcome ;  but  his  claim  to  the  English  crown,  though  he 
meant  to  enforce  it,  was  postponed  to  a  subseq^uent  period.  Pleasure,  not 
power,  was  his  present  object :  he  wished  to  exhibit  to  his  Normans  the  fair 
prize  which  he  had  brought  from  Apulia;  and  her  fortune,  a  very  considerable 
sum,  was  consumed  in  feasting  and  pageantry.  ^ 

But  the  arrival  and  suffiestions  of  Flambard  awakened  his  ambition,  and 
turned  his  thoughts  from  pleasure  to  war:  His  vassals  professed  their  eager- 
ness to  fight  under  a  prince  who  had  gained  laurels  in  the  Holy  Land ;  tenders 
of  assistance  were  received  from  England ;  and  a  powerful  force  of  men-at-arms, 
archers,  and  footmen,  was  ordered  to  assemble  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tr6port.  On  the  English  barons  who  had  engaged  to  espouse  his  cause, 
Robert  de  Bell6me,  William  de  Warenne,  Ivo  de  Grand-Mesnil,  and  Walter 
Giffard,  he  bestowed  some  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Normandy.  His 
object  was  to  secure  their  co-operation ;  but  he  had  reason  to  regret  a  measure 
which  weakened  his  power  and  ultimately  caused  his  ruin. 

Henry  beheld  with  disquietude  the  preparations  of  his  brother ;  but  trem- 
bled still  more  at  the  well-known  disaffection  of  his  barons.  At  Whitsuntide 
he  held  his  court;  every  petition  was  granted;  the  charter  was  renewed;  and 
in  the  hands  of  Anselm,  as  the  representative  of  the  nation,  the  king  swore 
faithfully  to  fulfil  all  his  engagements.  His  army  was  collected  at  Pevensey, 
on  the  coast  of  Sussex :  Robert,  conducted  by  the  mariners,  whom  Flambard 
had  debauched  from  their  allegiance,  reached  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth. 
To  secure  the  city  of  Winchester  became  to  each  prince  an  object  of  the  first 

'  Sibylla  died  in  1102  of  poison,  administered,  it  was  believed,  by  Asnes,  dowafcer  coun- 
tess of  Buckingham,  who,  as  she  possessed  the  affections,  was  also  ambitious  to  share  the 
honours  of  the  duke. 
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importance.  Though  Robert  was  nearer,  he  was  delayed  by  the  debarka- 
tion of  his  troops,  and  Henry  overtook  hiin  on  his  march  J 

The  spirit  of  revolt  was  a^ain  awakened  among  the  Anglo*NormaD  barons ; 
but  the  natives  remained  faithful  to  Henry,  and  Anselm  devoted  liimself  to 
his  interests.  He  harangued  the  troops  on  the  duty  of  allegiance,  recalled 
from  the  camp  of  Robert  some  of  the  deserters,  confirmed  the  wavering  loy- 
alty  of  others,  and  threatened  the  invaders  with  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation. Aft-er  several  fruitless  and  irritating  measagos,  Henry  demanded  a 
conference  with  his  brother.  The  two  princes  met  in  a  vacant  space  between 
the  armies^  conversed  for  a  few  minutes,  and  embraced  as  friends.  The 
terms  of  reconciliation  were  immediately  adjusted.  Robert  renounced  all 
claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  obtained  in  return  a  yearly  peasion  of 
three  thousand  marks,  the  cession  of  all  the  castles  which  Henry  possessed  in 
Normandy,  with  the  exception  of  Damfront,  and  the  revocation  of  the  judg- 
ment of  forfeiture,  which  William  had  pronounced  against  his  adherents.  It 
was  moreover  stipulate*!  that  both  princes  shoul*!  unite  to  punish  their  re- 
spective enemies,  and  that  if  either  died  without  legitimate  issue,  the  survivor 
should  be  his  heir.  Twelve  barons  on  each  side  swore  to  enforce  the  obser- 
vance of  these  articles. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  the  disposition  of  Henry  to  forget  or  forgive.  Pre- 
vented by  the  treaty  from  chastising  the  public  disaffection  of  his  Anglo* 
Nonnan  barons,  he  sought  pretexts  of  revenge  in  their  private  conduct.  Spies 
were  appointed  to  watch  them  on  their  demesnes,  and  in  thei^-  intercourse  with 
their  vassals:  charges  of  real  or  pretended  transgressions  wen^  repeatedly 
brought  against  them  in  the  king's  court, ^  and  each  obnoxious  nobleman  in 
his  turn  was,  justly  or  unjustly,  pronounced  a  criminal  and  an  outlaw.  Of 
the  great  families,  the  descendants  of  the  warriors  who  had  fought  with  the 
Conqueror,  the  most  powerful  successively  disappc*ared ;  an<  1  in  opposition  to 
the  others,  Henry's  jealousy  selected  from  the  needy  followers  of  the  court, 
men,  whom  he  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  proscribed,  and  raised  to  an 
equality  with  the  proudest  of  their  rivals.  To  these  he  looked  as  to  the 
strongest  bulwarks  of  his  throne;  for  since  they  owed  their  fortunes  to  his 
bounty,  their  own  interest,  if  not  their  gratitude,  would  bind  them  firmly  t^ 
his  support. 

ROBERT   DE    BELLEME 

Among  the  outlaws  were  Robert  Malet,  Ivo  de  Grand-Mesnil,  Warenne, 
earl  of  Surrey,  William,  earl  of  Mortain  and  Cornwall,  and  Robert  de  Bell^me, 
earl  of  Shrewsbury.  The  last,  the  son  of  the  great  Montgomery,  deser\'es 
some  notice.  He  was  the  most  powerful  subject  in  England,  haughty,  rapa- 
cious, and  deceitful.  In  the.se  vices  he  might  have  many  equals:  in  cruelty 
he  rose  pre-eminent  among  the  savages  of  the  age.  He  preferred  the  death 
to  the  ransom  of  his  captives;  it  was  his  delight  to  feast  his  eyes  with  the 
contortions  of  the  victims,  men  and  women,  whom  he  had  ordered  to  be 
impaled :  he  is  even  said  to  have  torn  out  the  eyes  of  his  godson  with  his  own 
hands,  because  the  father  of  the  boy  had  conmiitted  some  trivial  offence, 

p  Ramsjiy  f  Mva  that  Queen  Matilda  was  at  Wmchester  expec  tin^  her  confinement, 
and  that,  scominp  to  attack  a  lady,  and  hia  own  goddaughter,  under  such  circumstanc«fl, 
Robert  turned  aside  from  W'inchester  and  direct^  his  march  towards  London.  At  any 
rate,  he  soon  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Henry.] 

'ThiB  was  the  great  merit  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  BOtm.  They  compelled  the  barona 
to  decide  their  controversies  in  the  king's  court,  instead  of  waging  war  against  each  other. 
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and  had  escaped  from  his  vengeance.  Against  this  monster,  not  from  mo- 
tives of  hmnanity  but  of  policy,  Henry  had  conceived  the  most  violent  hatred. 
He  was  cited  before  the  king's  court :  the  conduct  of  his  oflScers  in  Normandy 
as  wdl  as  in  England,  his  words  no  less  than  his  actions,  were  severely  scru- 
tini/sed;  and  a  long  list  of  five-and-forty  offences  was  objected  to  him  by  his 
accusers.  The  ean,  according  to  custom,  obtained  permission  to  retire,  that 
he  might  consult  his  friends :  out  instantly  mounted  his  horse,  fled  to  his  earl- 
dom, summoned  his  retainers,  and  boldly  bade  defiance  to  the  power  of  his 
prosecutor. 

Henry  cheerfully  accepted  the  challenge,  and  began  the  war  with  the 
investment  of  the  castle  of  Arundel,  which,  after  a  siege  of  three  months, 
surrendered  by  capitulation.  Bell^me,  in  the  interval,  had  fortified  Bridge- 
north,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn,  and  placed  in  it  a  garrison  of  seven 
hundred  men;  but  the  townsmen,  intimidated  by  the  menaces  of  the  king, 
rose  upon  their  defenders,  and  opened  the  gates  to  the  royal  forces.  Shrews- 
bury still  remained  in  his  possession.  From  that  city  to  Bridgenorth  the 
country  was  covered  with  wood,  and  the  only  road  ran  througn  a  narrow 
defile  between  two  mountains,  the  declivities  of  which  he  had  lined  with  his 
archers.  Henry  ordered  the  infantr>',  sixty  thousand  men,  to  open  a  passage : 
in  a  few  days  the  trees  were  felled,  and  a  safe  and  spacious  road  conducted 
the  king  to  the  walls  of  Shrewsbury.  At  his  arrival  despair  induced  Bell6me 
to  come  forth  on  foot :  he  offered  ttie  keys  of  the  place  to  the  conqueror,  and 
surrendered  himself  at  discretion.  His  life  was  spared,  but  he  was  compelled 
to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  to  promise  upon  oath  never  to  return  without  the 
royal  permission.^ 

The  country  now  reaped  the  fruits  of  Henry's  determined  policy  of  sup- 
pression of  the  great  barons.  Over  all  England  went  up  the  joyful  cry,  "  Ke- 
loice.  King  Henry,  and  return  thanks  to  the  Lord  God,  for  you  became  a  free 
king  on  tne  day  when  you  reduced  Robert  de  Belltlme  to  subjection  and 
drove  him  out  of  your  kingdom."  After  the  eari's  banishment,  Ordericusfl' 
tells  us  "  the  realm  of  Albion  enjoyed  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  during  the 
thirty-three  years  of  Henry's  subsequent  reign  no  one  afterwards  dared  to 
revolt  in  England,  nor  hold  any  fortress  against  him."  But  J^nglishmen  were 
not  allowed  to  forget  how  to  fight,  and  the  continental  warj  of  the  king  fur- 
nished a  sufficient  training  in  the  use  of  arms  to  the  rising  generation. « 


THE  BATTLE  OF  TINCHEBRAY 

Hitherto  Duke  Robert  had  religiously  observed  the  conditions  of  peace. 
He  had,  even  on  the  first  notice  of  Bell6me's  rebellion,  ravaged  the  Norman 
estates  of  that  nobleman.  Sensible,  however,  that  the  real  crime  of  the  out- 
laws was  their  former  attachment  to  his  interest,  he  unexpectedlv  came  to 
England  at  the  solicitation  of  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  incautiously  trusted 
himself  to  the  generosity  of  an  unfeeling  brother.  He  was  received  indeed 
with  a  smile  of  affection,  but  soon  found  that  he  was  in  reality  a  captive: 
instead  of  interceding  in  favour  of  others,  he  was  reduced  to  treat  for  his 
own  liberty ;  and  as  the  price  of  his  ransom,  gladly  resigned  his  annuity  of 
three  thousand  marks,  which,  to  save  the  honour  of  the  two  princes,  was  re- 
ceived as  a  present  by  the  queen  Matilda.  After  such  treatment  Robert 
could  not  doubt  of  the  hostility  of  his  brother;  and  in  his  own  defence  he 
sought  the  friendship  and  accepted  the  services  of  the  outlaw  Bell6me,  who 
still  possessed  thirty-four  castles  in  Normandy.    Henry  received  the  intelli- 
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gence  with  pleasure,  pronounced  the  alliance  between  himself  and  Robert  at 
an  end,  accepted,  perhaps  procured,  invitations  from  the  enemies  of  the  duke, 
and  resolved  to  transfer  the  Norman  coronet  to  his  own  head.  He  had  even 
the  effrontery  to  assume  credit  for  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  to  hold 
himself  out  as  the  saviour  of  an  afflicted  country.  It  may,  indeed,  he  that 
the  duke  was  weak  and  improvident,  and  that  he  suffered  his  barons  to  wage 
war  on  each  other,  and  to  inflict  every  species  of  calamity  on  his  subjects. 

Still  it  will  be  difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  a  liope  to  relieve  the  distresses 
of  his  countrymen,  and  not  a  desire  to  annex  Normandy  to  his  dominions, 
w^hich  induced  Henry  to  unsheathe  the  sword  against  his  unfortunate  brother. 
The  first  campaign  passed  without  any  important  result:  in  the  second  the 
fate  of  Nonnandy  was  decided  before  the  walls  of  Tinchebray  (September  28, 
1106).  The  king  had  besieged  that  fortress,  and  Robert  approached  mth 
all  his  forces  to  its  relief.  & 

Henry  was  strong  in  his  infantry,  both  English  and  Norman.  There  was 
some  negotiation  before  the  decisive  battle,  which  took  place  on  the  28th  of 
September,  the  anniversary  of  William  the  Conqueror's  landing  at  Hastings. 
When  the  ranks  met,  *^  the  troops  were  thronged  so  closely,  and  their  weapons 
so  locked  together,  that  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  injure  each  other,  and 
both  parties  in  turn  attempted  in  vain  to  break  the  impenetrable  phalanx/ ^ff 

The  details  of  the  battle  are  rather  meagre,  beyond  this  curious  circum- 
stance related  by  Ordericus.  One  of  Henry  s  chaplains,  Baudri  (or  Waldric), 
took  the  duke  prisoner,  after  he  had  gallantly  fought  with  unequal  numbers. 
The  contest  was  over.^  Amongst  other  prisoners  w^as  Eadgar  iEtheling,  who 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  eventful  life  in  England,  without  molestation,  an 
object  of  pity  rather  than  of  fear.  The  deposed  Duke  Robert  was  kept  a 
prisoner  in  Cardiff  c^^stle.  Eleven  years  later.  Pope  Calixtus  met  King  Henry 
at  Gisors;  and  when  exhorted  by  the  pontiff  to  release  his  brother,  said,  **I 
have  not  caused  him  to  be  bound  in  fetters  like  a  captive  enemy,  but  treat- 
ing him  like  a  noble  pilgrini  w^orn  by  long  sufferings,  I  have  placed  him  in  a 
royal  epistle,  and  supplied  his  tables  and  wardrobe  with  all  kinds  of  luxuries/' 
We  may  believe  in  the  luxuries  or  not;  but  there  are  entries  in  the  accounts 
called  the  Pipe  Rolls,  which  show  that  in  1111  the  count  of  Normandy,  as 
he  is  termed,  was  supplied  with  new  clothes. 

The  story  of  his  eyes  being  put  out  by  the  organs  of  sight  being  seared 
over  a  red-hot  basin  rests  upon  no  contemporary  authority.  William  of 
Malmesbury,  who  wrote  whilst  Duke  Robert  was  alive,  says  '*  he  endured  no 
evil  but  solitude,  if  that  can  be  called  solitude  w^here,  by  the  attention  of  his 
keepers,  he  was  provided  with  abundance  both  of  amusement  and  of  food. 
He  was  confined,  however,  till  he  had  survived  all  his  companions  in  the  cru- 
sade, and  whether  he  ever  will  be  set  free  is  doubtful/'  In  another  manu- 
script of  Malmesbury's  chronicle  we  find  this  reading:  *^nor  wiis  he  liberated 
till  the  day  of  his  death.'*  That  release  from  a  captivity  of  twenty-eight 
years  arrived  in  1135.^ 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  Bell^me,  through  the  interest  of  H6He  de  la 
Fl^che,  obtained  permission  to  retain  a  portion  of  his  estates ;  and  Flambard 
purchased,  with  the  surrender  of  Lisieux,  the  restoration  of  his  bishopric. 
Henry  summoned  the  Nonnan  barons  to  that  city^  where  he  was  acknowledged 
duke  without  opposition. 

(*  **  The  pomt  at  iague  from  the  b<^gii)ning,**  says  Stubba,*  in  remarking  on  the  imponanc© 
of  the  victor>'  of  Tinchebray,  "had  not  been  the  English  crown,  but  the  power  of  enforcing 
obedience  on  those  Nommn  barons  without  whose  submission  neither  country  couM  be  at 
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HENRT  AND  ANSELM 

While  the  king  had  thus  been  employed  in  chastising  his  enemies,  and 
stripping  an  unfortunate  brother  of  his  dominions,  he  was  engaged  in  a  less 
successful  quarrel  with  Anselm  and  the  court  of  Rome  concerning  the  right  of 
investiture.  According  to  ancient  practice,  the  election  of  bishops  had  gen- 
erally depended  on  the  testimony  of  the  clergy  and  people  and  the  suffrage 
of  the  provincial  prelates.  But  the  lapse  of  years,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
barbarous  nations,  had  introduced  important  innovations  into  this  church 
of  ecclesiastical  polity.  The  tenure  of  clerical  was  assimilated  to  that  of  lay 
property;  the  sovereign  assumed  the  right  of  approving  of  the  prelate  elect; 
and  the  new  bishop  or  abbot,  like  the  baron  or  might,  was  compelled  to  swear 
fealty  and  to  do  homage  to  his  superior  lord.  The  pretensions  of  the  crown 
were  gradually  extended.  As  it  was  the  interest  of  the  prince  that  the  spir- 
itual fiefs  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  reserved  to  himself 
the  right  of  nomination ;  and  in  virtue  of  that  right  invested  the  individual 
whom  he  had  nominated,  with  the  ring  and  crosier,  the  acknowledged  emblems 
of  episcopal  and  abbatial  jurisdiction. 

The  church  had  observed  with  jealousy  these  successive  encroachments 
on  her  privileges :  in  the  general  councils  of  Nicaea  in  787,  and  of  Constanti- 
nople in  869,  the  nomination  of  bidiops  by  lay  authority  had  been  condemned  • 
in  1067  the  former  prohibitions  were  renewed  by  Gregory  VII,  and  ten  years 
afterwards  Victor  III  in  a  synod  at  Beneventum  added  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  both  against  the  prince  who  should  presume  to  exercise 
the  right  of  investiture,  and  the  prelate  who  should  condescend  to  receive 
his  temporalities  on  such  conditions.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  thunders 
of  the  church  were  directed  against  a  practice  enforced  by  sovereigns,  who 
refused  to  surrender  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  their  predecessors,  and  defended 
by  prelates  who  were  indebt^  to  it  for  their  wealth  and  importance.  The 
contest  between  the  two  powers  continued  during  half  a  century ;  nor  was  it 
without  mutual  concessions  that  claims  so  contradictory  could  be  amicably 
adjusted. 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  right  for  which  the  sovereigns 
contended  had  at  this  period  degenerated  into  a  most  pernicious  abuse. 
William  Rufus,  for  his  own  profit,  refused  on  many  occasions  to  fill  the  vacant 
benefices,  and  on  others  degraded  the  dignities  of  the  church  by  prostituting 
them  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  France  and  Germany  similar  evils  existed 
even  to  a  greater  extent.  In  Normandy  the  indigence  of  Robert  had  sug- 
gested an  miprovement  on  the  usual  practice,  by  selling  the  reversion  of 
bishoprics  in  favour  of  children,  and  granting  for  a  proportionate  sum  more 
than  one  diocese  to  the  same  prelate.  Every  good  man  was  anxious  to  sup- 
press these  abuses ;  and  the  zeal  of  the  pontiffs  was  stimulated  by  the  more 
virtuous  of  the  episcopal  order.  Amonlgst  these  we  must  number  Anselm. 
During  his  exile  he  had  assisted  at  the  councils  of  Bari  and  Rome,  in  which 
the  custom  of  investiture  had  been  again  condemned,  and  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  the  guilty  had  been  renewed.  At  his  first  interview 
with  Henry,  he  intimated  in  respectful  terms  his  inflexible  resolution  to 
observe  the  discipline  approved  in  these  synods;  and  the  king  avowed  an 
equally  fixed  determination  to  retain,  what  he  conceived  to  be,  the  lawful 
prerogative  of  his  crown. 

He  stood,  however,  at  that  moment,  on  very  slippery  ground.  Without 
the  aid  of  the  primate  he  knew  not  how  to  put  down  the  partisans,  or  to 
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resist  the  forces  of  his  brother  Robert;  it  was  more  prudent  to  dissemble 
than  to  throw  the  clergy  into  the  arms  of  his  competitor;  and  by  mutual  con- 
sent the  controversy  was  suspended,  till  an  answer  could  be  procured  from 
the  pope;  which  answer,  as  both  had  foreseen,  was  unfavourable  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  monarch.  It  would  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  reader  to 
descend  into  the  particulars  of  this  dispute ;  to  notice  all  the  messages  that  were 
sent  to  Rome,  and  the  answers  returned  to  England ;  the  artifices  that  were 
employed  to  deceive,  and  the  expedients  suggested  to  mollify  Anselm.  At 
last*  by  the  king  s  request,  he  undertook,  aged  and  infirm  as  he  was,  a  journey 
to  Italy,  to  lay  the  whole  controversy  before  the  pontiff;  on  his  return  he 
receiveil  an  order  to  remain  in  banishment  till  he  should  be  willing  to  submit 
to  the  royal  pleasure.  The  exile  retired  to  his  friend  the  archbishop  of  Lyons, 
under  whose  hospitable  roof  he  spent  the  three  following  years.  In  the 
interval  Henry  was  harassed  by  the  entreaties  of  his  barons  and  the  murmurs 


^-^^^^ 
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of  the  people:  his  sister  Adela,  countess  of  Blois,  and  his  queen,  Matilda, 

importuned  him  to  be  reconciled  to  the  primate;  and  Paschal  II,  who  had 
already  excommunicated  his  advisers,  admonished  him  that  in  a  few  weeks 
the  same  sentence  would  be  pronounced  against  himself. 

The  king,  who  was  not  prepared  to  push  the  dispute  to  this  extremity, 
discovered  a  willingness  to  relent.  Anselm  met  him  at  the  abbc^y  of  Bee 
(1108);  and  both,  in  the  true  spirit  of  conciliation,  consented  to  abandon  a 
part  of  their  pretensions.  As  fealty  and  homage  were  civil  duties,  it  %vas 
agreed  that  they  should  be  exacted  from  every  clergyman  before  he  received 
his  temporalities:  as  the  ring  and  crosier  were  considered  to  denote  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  to  which  the  king  acknowledged  that  he  had  no  claim,  the  collation 
of  these  emblems  wajs  suppressed.  On  the  whole  the  church  gained  little  by 
the  compromise.  It  might  check  but  did  not  abolish  the  principal  abuse.  If 
Henry  surrendered  an  mmecessary  ceremony,  he  still  retained  the  substance. 
The  right  which  he  assumed  of  nominating  bishops  and  ablwt.s  was  left  unim- 
paired, and  though  he  promised  not  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  ni* venues 
of  the  vacant  benefices,  he  never  hesitated  to  violate  his  engagement. *» 

**  Whether  this  settlement  wouM  work  in  favour  of  the  king  or  the  clergy," 
Bays  Gardiner,  "  depended  on  the  character  of  the  kings  and  the  clergy.     If  the 
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kings  were  as  riotous  as  the  Red  King,  and  the  clergy  as  self-denyine  as  Ansekn, 
the  cler^  would  ^w  strong  in  spite  of  these  arrangements.  If  the  kings 
were  as  just  and  wise  as  Henry,  and  the  clergy  as  wicked  as  Ralph  Flambara, 
all  advantage  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  king/'^ 


AFFAIRS  IN  NORMANDY 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Tinchebray  Duke  Robert  had  a  son  five  years 
old,  who  had  been  brought  up  at  Falaise.  When  Henry  took  possession  of 
the  place  the  little  boy  was  led  to  him.  This  possible  heir  of  two  kingdoms 
bore  tJie  name  of  his  grandfather ;  and  the  William  of  five  years  old  wrank 
with  terror  from  his  conquering  uncle.  Henry  used  no  violence  to  the  child, 
but  committed  him  to  an  honest  guardianship.  The  king  appears,  in  another 
year,  to  have  repented  of  his  honesty,  and  to  have  desired  to  get  the  yoime 
prince  into  his  power.  But  H£lie  de  Saint-Saens  fled  with  his  charge,  and 
put  him  under  the  protection  of  Louis,  king  of  France,  and  Fulk,  count  of 
Anjou.  As  the  boy  grew,  the  interests  connected  with  him  became  more 
complicated.  He  was  at  first  patronised,  and  afterwards  cast  off  by  the 
count  of  Anjou.  The  king  of  France  used  him  as  an  instrument  to  check 
the  growing  power  of  Henry. 

At  length  there  was  open  war  between  France  and  Normandy,  and  in 
1119  was  fought  the  battle  of  Noyon,  or  Brenneville  (Br6mule),  a  place  on  the 
road  from  R^uen  to  Paris.  Louis  was  here  defeated,  and  fled.  The  battle 
was  not  a  sanguinary  one,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  comparative  safety 
with  which  the  horsemen  in  complete  harness  encountered  each  other.  Orden- 
cuao  says :  "  In  the  battle  between  the  two  kings,  in  which  nearly  nine  hundred 
knights  were  engaged,  I  have  ascertained  that  three  only  were  slain.  This 
arose  from  their  being  entirely  covered  with  steel  armour,  and  mutually 
sparing  each  other  for  the  fear  of  God,  and  out  of  regard  for  the  fraternity  of 
arms.  The  knights  might  spare  each  other,  but  the  people  were  little  spared. 
The  chronicler  adds,  "The  whole  country  was  a  desert  in  consequence  of  the 
wars  which  raged  so  furiously."  Huntingdon,;  under  the  same  date,  records 
that "  this  year  the  English  were  grievously  burdened  with  continual  taxes  and 
various  exactions  occasioned  by  the  king's  wants.'' 

In  1118  the  "good  queen  Maud"  died.  Henry  was  probably  not  incon- 
solable ;  for  she  had  long  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Westminster,  where  she 
spent  her  revenues  in  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  in  acts  of  penitential  piety. 
Her  daughter  Matilda  had  been  betrothed  to  the  emperor  of  Germany  in  1108, 
and  was  married  in  1114;  and  the  king,  on  the  feudal  principle,  taxed  every 
hide  in  England  three  shillings  upon  that  occasion.  The  story  of  the  son's 
death  has  presently  to  be  related. 

In  1119,  William  the  iEtheling— the  Saxon  title  being  still  applied  to  the 
heir  to  the  crown — was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou. 
The  young  prince  remained  in  Normandy,  and  peace  having  been  restored 
between  Henry  and  the  king  of  France,  did  homage  to  that  king,  Louis  the  Fat, 
for  the  fief  of  Normandy.  At  this  season  there  was  a  general  amity,  and  the 
most  horrible  violations  of  the  rights  of  humanity  appear  to  have  left  no 
enduring  remorse,  and  to  have  presented  no  impediment  to  such  friendships 
as  the  strong  may  form  with  the  weak.  The  king  of  England  had  many 
illedtimate  daughters,  and  one  was  married  to  Eustace  de  Breteuil.  There 
had  been  deadly  enmity  between  the  king  and  his  son-in-law,  in  which  his 
daughter  partook  with  a  passion  which  demands  excuse  and  pity. 
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In  1118  Eustace  and  the  king  had  a  dispute  about  the  castle  of  I\t^^  ;  but 
Henry  was  desirous  to  retain  the  allegiance  of  Eustace,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
hostages  should  l^e  exchanged.  Ralph  Harenc,  the  commander  of  the  fortress, 
gave  his  son  to  Eustace^  and  Eustace  gave  his  two  little  daughters  to  the 
custody  of  Henry.  The  quarrel  was  not  made  up,  and  the  count  of  Breteuil, 
with  a  savageness  which  is  even  wonderful  in  that  age  of  ferocity,  put  out 
the  eyes  of  the  innocent  boy.  Ralph  Harenc,  in  a  transport  of  rage»  pre* 
eented  himself  to  the  king  and  flemanded  vengeance.  Henry,  without  hesi- 
tation, gave  up  his  two  granddaughtei's.  Was  tliat  stern  heart  torn  with  agony 
at  the  danger  of  these  helpless  little  ones  ?  Or  did  the  honour  of  chivalry  ex- 
tinguish all  natural  emotion?  The  children  were  sacrificed  to  the  revenge 
of  Ralph  Harenc.  But  the  mother's  injuries  were  too  deep  for  a  common 
indignation.  She  had  undertaken  the  defence  of  Bret-euil  in  the  absence  of 
her  husband.  The  king  pressed  the  siege.  Juliana  appeared  on  the  walls, 
and  demanded  a  conference  with  her  father;  and  when  he  appeared  she 
launched  a  bolt  at  him  from  a  cross-bow.  Henr}^  who  was  unhurt,  broke 
doT^Ti  the  drawbridge,  so  that  escape  was  difficult.  But  Juliana  dropped  from 
the  wall  into  the  fosse,  on  a  freezing  night  in  Februar>\  In  1 1 19,  when  Henry 
was  everywhere  victorious,  Eustace  and  his  wife  knelt  before  the  king  in  his 
tent,  anci  there  was  reconciliation  and  forgiveness.^* 


THE   WHITE   SHIP 

An  end  was  put  to  the  war  through  the  praiseworthy  mediation  of  the 
pope,^  who,  however,  laboured  in  vain  to  procure  a  mitigation  of  the  severity 
exercised  on  Duke  Robert,  and  a  proper  settlement  for  his  son  William,  By 
this  treaty  of  peace  Henry  was  to  preserve  undisturbed  possession  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  and  his  pride  was  saved  by  Louis  consenting  to  receive  the  homage 
due  to  him  for  the  duchy  from  the  son  instead  of  the  father.  This  son^  Prince 
William,  who  was  in  his  eighteenth  year,  had  received  the  oaths  of  the  Norman 
nobles,  as  also  the  hand  of  his  bride,  a  child  only  twelve  years  old,  whose 
father,  Fulk  of  Anjou,  had  given  her  a  considerable  dower. 

King  Henry  now  resolved  to  return  triumphantly  to  England,  The  place 
of  embarkation  was  Barfleur.  The  double  retinue  of  the  king  and  prince- 
royal  was  most  numerous ;  and  some  delay  was  caused  by  the  providing  of 
accommodation  and  means  of  transport  for  so  many  noble  personages,  among 
whom  were  counted  we  scarcely  know  how  many  illegitimate  children  and 
mistresses  of  the  king.  On  the  25th  of  November  (1120),  however,  ail  was 
ready,  and  the  sails  were  joyously  bent,  as  for  a  short  and  pleasant  voyage. 
Thomas  Fitz^Stephen,  a  mariner  of  some  repute,  presented  himself  to  the 
king,  and  tendering  a  golden  mark,  .said:  '* Stephen,  my  father, served  yours 
all  his  life  by  sea,  and  he  it  was  who  steered  the  ship  in  which  your  father  sailed 
for  the  conquest  of  England.  Sire  king,  I  beg  you  to  grant  me  the  same  office 
in  fief:  I  have  a  vessel  called  the  Blnncke-Nef,  well  equipped  and  manned  with 
fifty  skilful  mariners."  The  king  replied  that  he  had  already  chosen  a  vessel 
for  himself,  but  that,  in  order  to  accede  to  the  prayer  of  Fitx-Stephen,  he  would 
confide  to  his  care  the  prince,  with  hi^  companions  and  attendants.  Henry 
then  embarked,  and  setting  sail  in  the  afternoon  with  a  favourable  wind, 
reached  the  English  coast  in  safety  on  the  following  morning. 

The  prince  was  accompanied  in  the  Blanche-Nefj  or  "White  Ship,"  by  his 
half-brother  Richard;  his  half-sister  the  Lady  Marie,  countess  of  Perche; 

*  Oyixtu^  IL     He  was  related  by  marriage  to  King  Henry. 
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Richard,  earl  of  Chester,  and  his  wife,  the  kind's  niece;  with  a  host  of  gay 
young  nobles,  both  of  Normandy  and  of  England,  all  these  and  their  retinues 
amounting,  with  the  crew,  to  about  three  himdred  persons.  On  such  occasions 
it  was  us\ml  to  regale  the  mariners  with  a  little  wme,  but  the  prince,  and  the 
youi^  men  with  him,  imprudently  ordered  three  whole  casks  of  wine  to  be 
dLstributed  among  the  men,  who  ''drank  out  their  wits  and  reason."  The 
captain  had  a  sailor's  pride  in  the  speed  of  his  craft  and  the  qualities  of  his 
crew,  and,  though  hours  passed  away,  he  promised  to  overtake  every  ship 
that  had  sailed  tefore  him.  The  prince  certainly  did  not  press  his  departure, 
for  he  spent  some  hours  on  deck  m  feasting  and  dancing  with  his  company. 
A  few  prudent  persons  quitted  the  disorderly  vessel  and  went  on  shore. 
Night  had  set  in  before  the  Blanche-Nef  started  from  her  moorings,  but  it  was 
^  bright  moonlight,  and  the  wind,  though  it  had  freshened  somewhat,  was  still 
fair  and  gentle.  Fitz-Stephen,  proud  of  his  charge,  held  the  helm;  every  sail 
was  set,  and,  still  to  increase  the  speed,  the  fifty  sturdy  mariners,  encouraged 
by  their  bojrish  passengers,  plied  the  oars  with  all  their  vigour.  As  they 
proceeded  coastwise  they  got  engaged  among  some  rocks  at  a  spot  called 
Kas  de  Catte  (now  Ras  de  Gatteville),  and  the  White  Ship  struck  on  one  of 
these  with  such  violence  on  her  larboard  side  that  several  planks  were  started, 
and  she  instantly  began  to  fill. 

A  cry  of  alarm  and  horror  was  raised  at  once  by  three  hundred  voices,  and 
was  heard  on  board  some  of  the  king's  ships  that  had  gained  the  high  sea. 
but  nobody  there  suspected  the  cause.    Fitz-Stephen  lowered  a  boat,  and 

Jmtting  the  prince  with  some  of  his  companions  in  it,  advised  them  to  row 
or  the  shore  and  save  themselves.  This  would  not  have  been  difficult,  for 
the  sea  was  smooth,  and  the  coast  at  no  great  distance ;  but  his  sister,  Marie, 
had  been  left  behind  in  the  ship,  and  her  shrieks  touched  the  heart  of  the 

Erince — the  best  or  most  generous  deed  of  whose  life  seems  to  have  been  his 
ist.  He  ordered  the  boat  to  be  put  back  to  take  her  in ;  but  such  numbers 
leaped  into  it  at  the  same  time  as  the  lady  that  it  was  upset  or  swamped,  and 
all  m  it  perished.  The  ship  also  went  down  with  all  on  lx>ard.  Only  two  men 
escaped  oy  rising  and  clinging  to  the  main-yard,  which  floated;  one  of  these 
was  a  butcher  of  Rouen,  named  Berold,  the  other  a  young  man  of  higher  con- 
dition, the  son  of  Gilbert  de  I'Aigle.  Fitz-Stephen,  the  unfortunate  captain, 
seeing  the  heads  of  two  men  clinging  to  the  yard,  swam  to  them.  "And 
the  king's  son,"  said  he,  "what  has  happened  to  him?"  "He  is  gone  I 
neither  he,  nor  his  brother,  nor  his  sister,  nor  any  person  of  his  company  has 
appeared  above  water."  "  Woe  to  me! "  cried  Fitz-Stephen ;  and  then  plunged 
to  tlie  bottom.  The  night  was  cold,  and  the  young  nobleman  became  ex- 
hausted ;  and  after  holding  on  for  some  hours  let  go  the  yard,  and  sank  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  butcher  of  Rouen,  the  poorest  of  all  those  who  had  embarked  in  the 
White  Ship,  wrapped  in  his  sheepskin  coat,  held  on  till  morning,  when  he 
was  seen  from  the  shore  and  saved  by  some  fishermen ;  and  from  him,  the 
sole  survivor,  the  circumstances  of  the  fearful  event  were  learned.  The  tidings 
reached  England  in  the  course  of  the  following  day,  but  no  one  would  ventiUB 
on  communicating  them  to  the  kine.  For  three  days  the  courtiers  concealed 
the  fact,  and  at  last  they  sent  in  a  Tittle  boy,  who,  weeping  bitterly  with  "no 
counterfeit  passion,"  fell  at  his  feet,  and  told  him  that  the  White  Ship  was 
lost,  and  that  all  on  board  had  perished.  The  hard  heart  of  Henry  was  not 
proof  to  this  shock — he  sank  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon ;  and  though  he  sm^ved 
it  many  years,  he  was  never  afterwards  seen  to  smile.  By  the  people  at  large 
the  death  of  the  young  prince  was  regarded  with  satisfaction;  for  indepen- 
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dently  of  his  hateful  vices,  by  which  he  had  utterly  forfeited  their  sympathy, 
he  had  been  often  heard  to  threaten  that  he  would  yoke  the  English  natives 
to  the  plough^  and  treat  them  like  beasts  of  burden^  when  he  became  king.^ 


HENRY  S  PLANS   FOR  THE   SUCCESSION  ;   HIS  CHARACTER 

In  1121,  King  Henr^^  married  Adelaide,  the  daughter  of  the  count  of 
Louvain  and  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine.  They  had  no  issue.  The  unhappy 
death  of  Prince  William  excited  renewed  attention  to  the  claims  of  his  cousm, 
William  Clito,  the  f^on  of  Robert.  He  seemed  destined  to  the  throne  of 
England.  Fulk  of  Anjou  affianced 
the  Nomian  prince  to  his  daughter. 
But  Henry  set  in  motion  all  his  in- 
struments of  policy  and  succeeded 
in  preventing  the  marriage.  His 
enemies  in  Normandy  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  son  of  Robert,  and  the 
king  of  France  bestowed  on  him  the 
hand  of  his  sister-io-law.  Finally  he 
succeeded  to  the  countship  of  Flan- 
ders. He  was  now  in  a  position  of 
great  power  and  prosperity,  and 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  far-seeing 
designs  of  the  king  of  England, 
Henry  s  only  legitimate  child,  Ma- 
tilda, was  destined  by  him  to  inherit 
his  greatness.  Matiitia,  the  empress 
of  Germany,  had  become  a  widow 
m  1124;  and  at  the  Christmas  of 
1126,  a  solemn  assembly  at  Windsor, 
of  nobles,  and  bishops,  and  the  great 
tenants  of  the  crown^  it  was  declared 
that  the  ex-empress  was  the  next 
heir,  failing  any  future  legitimate 
male  issue  to  the  king.  They  then 
all  swore  to  maintain  her  succession; 
and  amongst  the  nobles  who  took 
the  oath  was  Stephen,  count  of 
Boulogne,  the  son  of  Adela,  the  daughter  of  the  Conqueror,  and  Robert,  earl 
of  Gloucester,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Henry.  David,  king  of  Scotland,  who 
was  present  as  an  English  earl,  also  swore  to  maintain  the  succession  of  his 
niece  Matilda.  That  Christmas  Day  of  1126  was  to  be  fruitful  of  years  of 
calamity  for  England.^ 

Thus,  by  an  act  \^ithout  precedent  either  in  his  kingdom  or  his  duchy, 
Henry  procured  that  homage  should  be  done  to  his  daughter  as  his  successor. 
No  more  striking  comment  can  be  needed  as  to  the  growth  of  the  new  ideas 
of  kingship.  The  crown  was  coming  to  be  so  thoroughly  looked  on  as  a  pos- 
aession  that  it  was  deemed  that  it  might  pass  to  a  woman.  On  the  other 
hand  no  settlement  could  be  more  opposed  to  modem  ideas  of  hereditary  right. 
When  homage  was  first  done  to  Matilda,  Robert's  son,  William,  who  according 
to  nimiern  notions  was  the  direct  heir  of  the  Conqueror,  was  still  living.  But 
in  the  lack  of  legitimate  male  heirs,  the  choice  either  of  the  king's  natural  son 


Christchtjrch^  Hants 
(Twelfth  century) 
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Robert  or  of  his  sister's  son  Stephen  would  have  been  much  less  opposed 
to  earlier  ideas,  both  English  and  Norman,  than  the  succession  of  Matilda.  *» 

Fulk,  the  count  of  Anjou,  had  surrendered  his  European  states  to  his 
eldest  son  Geofifrey  Plantagenet,  for  he  had  accepted  the  higher  dignity  of 
king  of  Jerusalem.  An  alliance  with  the  Plantagenets  was  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  Henry's  ambition,  and  he  negotiated  a  marriage  of  Matilda  with 
the  young  earl.  Their  nuptials  were  solemnised  at  Rouen  at  the  Whitsuntide 
of  1127.  This  marriage  of  policy  was  not  a  happy  one.  The  kin^  had  con- 
stantly to  interfere  between  the  husband  and  wife.  Matilda  had  much  of 
her  father's  imperious  spirit;  and  Geofifrey  made  demands  which  Henry 
resisted.  There  was  deep  enmity  between  them.  But  in  1133  Matilda  bore 
a  son,  Henry.  The  oaths  to  maintain  the  succession  were  renewed.  Before 
this  period,  however,  the  king  had  been  freed  from  much  disquiet,  by  the 
death  of  his  nephew,  William,  the  count  of  Flanders,  who  was  wounded  under 
the  walls  of  Alost  in  1128,  in  a  revolt  headed  by  the  count  of  Alsace,  and 
fomented,  no  doubt,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  English  king.^J 

In  1135  Henry  died.  His  character  has  been  diversely  estimated  both  by 
his  contemporaries  and  by  modem  historians.  But  he  was  a  strong  ruler 
beyond  any  doubt,  and  in  comparison  with  the  stormy  years  of  anarchy  and 
misrule  that  followed,  his  rei^  was  indeed  a  period  of  peace  and  happiness 
for  England;  in  comparison  with  the  wilful  lawlessness  of  William  Rufus  and 
the  weakness  and  incapability  of  Stephen  he  well  deserves  the  appellation  of 
the  "  lion  of  justice. "  He  was  a  good  man,"  says  the  Anglo^axon  Chronide,^ 
"  and  great  was  the  awe  of  him ;  no  man  durst  ill-treat  another  in  his  time ; 
he  made  peace  for  man  and  deer."  "From  the  eighth  year  of  his  rei^," 
writes  Ordericus,^  "  in  which  he  acquired  firm  hold  on  power  on  both  sides 
of  the  sea,  he  always  sought  peace  for  the  nations  under  him,  and  rigidly  pun- 
ished with  austere  measures  the  transgressors  of  the  law."  The  great  consti- 
tutional historian.  Bishop)  Stubbs,  strikes  a  happy  balance  in  ms  judicious 
estimate.  "He  was,"  writes  Stubbs,^  "it  is  evident,  a  strong  ruler,  with  a 
clear  view  of  his  own  interests,  methodical,  sagacious,  and  far-sighted:  his 
selfish  aims  dictated  the  policy  that  gave  peace  and  order  to  his  people ;  de- 
stroying his  enemies,  he  destroyed  tneirs,  and  by  enforcing  order  he  paved 
the  way  for  law.  Such  a  king  neither  expects  nor  deserves  love ;  but  he  is 
regarded  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  confidence  and  awe,  and  the  result  of  his 
nue  is  better  than  that  of  many  who  are  called  benefactors."  « 

STEPHEN  OF  BLOIS   (1135  A.D.) 

Scarcely  was  Heniy  I  dead,  when  events  proved  how  fruitless  were  all 
his  pains  and  precautions  to  secure  the  succession  to  his  daughter.  There 
were  several  capital  obstacles  to  bar  the  avenues  of  the  throne  to  Matilda. 
The  first  was  her  sex.  Since  the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons,  England  had 
never  obeyed  a  female  sovereim.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Normans  had 
never  known  a  female  reign.  To  hold  their  fiefs  "under  the  distaff"  (as  it 
was  called)  was  considered  humiliating  to  a  nobility  whose  business  was 
war,  and  whose  king  was  little  else  than  the  first  of  many  warriors. 

Accordingly  a  loud  and  general  cry  was  raised  by  the  Anglo-Norman  and 
Norman  barons  that  it  would  be  most  disgraceful  for  so  many  noble  knights 
to  obey  the  orders  of  a  woman.  These  all  but  insurmountable  objections 
would  not  hold  good  against  her  son  Henry ;  but  that  prince  was  an  infant 
not  yet  four  years  old,  and  regencies  under  a  long  minority  were  as  incompatible 
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Hi  the  spirit  and  condition  of  the  times  as  a  female  reign.  It  was  somethmg, 
however,  to  have  confined  the  right  of  succession  to  the  legitimately  bom;  for 
if  the  case  had  occurred  a  little  earlier  in  England,  the  natural  son  of  the  king, 
Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  might  possibly  have  been  elected  without  scruple. 
No  one  was  better  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  obstacles 
raised  against  Matilda  and  Earl  Robert  than  the  ambitious  Stephen,  nephew 
of  the  late  king,  Hetiry  had  been  unusually  bountiful  to  this  nephew.  He 
married  him  to  Maud,  daughter  and  heir  of  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne,  who 
brought  hini,  in  addition  to  the  feudal  sovereignty  of  Boulogne,  unmense 
estates  in  England.  By  this  marriage  Stephen  also  acquired  another  close 
connection  with  the  royal  family  of  England,  and  a  new  hold  upon  the  sjtn- 
pathies  of  the  English,  as  his  wife  Maud  was  of  the  old  Saxon  stock,  being  the 
only  child  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  sister  to  David,  the  reigning  king,  as  also  to 
fthe  good  queen  Maud,  the  first  wife  of  Henrj^,  and  mother  of  the  emprcas 
Matilda.  Still  further  t-o  aggrandise  this  favourite  nephew,  Henry  conferred 
upon  him  the  great  estate  forfeited  by  Rotert  Mallet  in  England,  and  that 
forfeited  by  the  earl  of  Mortain  in  Normandy.  He  also  brought  over  Stephen's 
younger  brother  Henry,  who,  being  a  churchman,  was  created  abbot  of 
Glastonbury  and  bishop  of  AVinchester, 

Stephen  had  resided  much  in  England,  and  had  rendered  himself  exceed- 
ingly popular  both  to  the  Normam?  and  the  people  of  Saxon  race*  The  barons 
and  knights  admireii  him  for  his  undoubted  bravery  and  activity^the  people 
for  his  generosity,  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  his  affable,  familiar  manners* 
He  was  the  popular  favourite  in  the  already  important  and  fast-rising  city 
of  London  before  Henry^s  death,  Wlien  that  event  happened  he  was  nearer 
j  England  than  Matilda,  whose  right^s  he  had  long  determined  to  dispute. 
Taking  advantage  of  his  situation,  he  crossed  the  Channel  munediately,  and 
though  the  gates  of  Dover  and  Canterbur}^  were  shut  against  him,  he  was 
received  in  London  with  enthusiastic  joy,  the  populace  saluting  him  as  king 
without  waiting  for  the  formalities  of  the  election  and  consecration.  The 
first  step  to  the  English  throne  in  those  days,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  cases  of 
Rufus  and  Henry,  was  to  get  possession  of  the  royal  treasury  at  Winchester. 
Stephen^s  own  brother  Wi\s  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  by  his  assistance  he 
got  the  keys  into  his  hands.  The  treasure  consisted  of  £100,000  in  money, 
|-be8ide.s  plate  and  jewels  of  great  value.  His  episcopal  brother  was  otherwise 
{of  the  greatest  use,  being  mainly  instrumental  in  winning  over  Roger,  bishop 
fof  Salisbury,  then  chief  justiciar  and  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  William 
Corbeil,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Bishop  Roger  was  easily  gained  through 
his  constant  craving  after  money ;  but  the  primate  was  not  assailable  on  that 
side.  It  was  therefore  thought  necessary  to  practise  a  deception  upon  him, 
And  Hugh  Bigod,  steward  of  the  late  household,  made  oath  before  him  that 
the  king  on  his  death-bed  had  adopted  and  chosen  his  nephew,  Stephen,  to  be 
his  heir  and  successor,  because  his  daughter  the  empress  had  grievously 
offended  him  by  her  recent  conduct.  After  hearing  Bigod^s  oath,  the  arch- 
bishop seems  to  have  floated  quietly  witfi  the  current,  without  offering  either 
resistance  or  remonstrance.  Some  scruples  may  have  remained,  out  no 
opposition  was  offereci  to  his  election,  and  on  the  26th  of  December,  being 
St.  Stephen's  Day,  Stephen  was  hallowed  and  crowned  at  Westminster  by  the 
primate,  William  Corbeil. 

Immediately  after  his  coronation  he  went  to  Reading,  to  attend  the  burial 
of  the  body  of  his  uncle,  King  Henry,  and  from  Reading  abbey  he  proceeded 
to  Oxford,  where  he  summoned  a  great  council  of  the  prelates,  abbots,  and 
lay-barons  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  might  receive  their  oaths  of  allegiance, 
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Bad  eomilt  with  them  od  the  affairo  of  the  state.  Wheo  the  Msembljr  fuet^ 
heaDoii^  the  clergy  to  annex  a  oooditaon,  which,  as  they  weie  sure  to  aaBorne 
the  ri^  of  interpretation^  rendered  their  oatha  leas  bindipg  even  than  oauaL 
They  swore  to  obey  him  as  their  king,  so  kmc  as  he  ahould  pieaerfe  their 
church  lib^tis  and  the  vigpur  of  discipline^  and  no  lopeer.  The  eoofiimation 
of  the  pope  soon  followed.  The  letter  of  Innocent  II,  whicfa  ratified  Stephen's 
title,  was  brief  and  dear.  Stephen  seems  to  have  laid  stnsss  on  his  eteetion 
as  kingt  '^  with  the  ccnisent  of  the  clergy  and  people/'  and  on  the  oonfirmation 

granted  him  by  the  pope.  He  promised  to 
redress  all  grievanoes,  and  grant  to  the 
peofde  all  the  good  laws  and  good  cusIooms 
of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Whatever  were  his  natural  inclina^ 
tlons^  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placad,  and  the  villainous  in^trumente  with 
which  he  had  to  work,  from  the  beginnic^ 
to  the  end  of  his  troubled  reign,  put  it 
wholly  out  of  his  power  to  keep  the  prom- 
ises he  had  made^  and  the  condition  of  the 
English  people  became  infinitely  worse 
under  him  than  it  had  been  under  Henry, 
or  even  under  Rufus.  A  ooncessioo  which 
he  made  to  the  Lay  barons  contributed 
Isjqgely  to  the  frightful  anarchy  which 
ensited*  To  secure  their  affections  and  to 
strengthen  himself,  as  he  thought,  against 
^  the  empress,  he  granted  them  all  permis- 
t  sion  to  fortify  their  castles  and  budd  new 
ones;  and  these,  almost  without  an  excep- 
tion, became  dens  of  thieves  and  cut- 
throats. At  first,  probably  on  accoimt  of 
the  large  sum  of  money  he  had  in  hand  to 
meet  demands,  all  went  on  in  great  peace 
and  harmony ;  and  the  court  which  the  new  king  held  in  London  durmg  the 
festival  of  Easter,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  was  more  splendid,  and  better 
attended  in  every  respect,  than  any  that  had  yet  been  seen  in  England. 

Nor  were  the  prelates  and  barons  in  Normandy  more  averse  to  the  suc- 
cession of  Stephen  than  their  brethren  in  England.  There  ^*as  an  hereditary 
animosity  between  Normandy  and  Anjou,  so  that  when  Geoffrey  Plantagenet, 
count  of  Anjou,  marched  into  the  duchy  to  assert  the  rights  of  his  wife  Matilda, 
he  and  his  Angevins  met  with  a  determined  opposition,  and  he  was,  soon  after, 
glad  to  conclude  a  peace  or  truce  for  two  years  with  Stephen,  on  condition 
of  receiving  during  that  time  an  annual  pension  of  five  thousand  marks. 
When  Stephen  appeared  on  the  Continent  the  Normans  swore  allegiance,  and 
Loins  VII  formed  an  alliance  by  contracting  hif^  young  sister  Constance  with 
Etastace,  Stephen^s  son.  and,  as  suxerain,  granted  the  investiture  of  Normandy 
to  Elustace,  who  was  tnen  a  mere  child. 

During  the  first  year  of  Stephen's  reign  England  was  disturbed  only  by 
the  revolt  of  the  earl  of  Exeter,  who  was  discontented  with  his  share  in  the 
new  king's  liberalities;  and  by  a  Scottish  incursion  made  into  the  northern 
coimtiea  in  support  of  Matilda  by  her  uneJe  King  David,  who,  however,  was 
bought  off  for  the  present  by  the  grant  of  the  lordship  of  Huntingdon  and 
the  castle  of  Carlisle. 
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ROBERT  OF  GLOUCESTER 

Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  late  kmg*s  natural  son,  merged  his  own 

Eretensions  to  the  crowo  in  those  of  his  half-sister  Matilda.  Pretending  to 
e  reconciled  to  his  rule,  he  came  over  from  the  Continent  (1137)  and  took 
the  oatlis  of  fealty  and  homage  to  Stephen,  by  the  performance  of  which 
ceremony  he  obtained  possession  of  his  vast  estates  in  England.  The  first 
use  he  made  of  the  advantages  the  oaths  procured  him  was  to  intrigue  with 
the  nobles  in  favour  of  his  half-sister.  The  happy  calm  in  which  England  lay 
did  not  last  long  after  the  earl  of  Gloucester's  arrival.  Several  of  the  barons, 
alleging  their  services  had  not  met  with  due  reward,  began  to  seize  different 
parts  of  the  royal  demesne,  which  they  said  Stephen  had  promised  them, 
Hugh  Bigod,  who  had  sworn  that  King  Henry  had  apjKjinted  Stephen  his 
successor,  and  who  probably  put  a  high  price  on  his  perjury,  was  foremost 
among  the  disaffected,  and  seized  Norw'icn  Castle.  Other  royal  castles  were 
besieger!  and  taken,  or  were  treacherously  surrendered.  They  were  nearly  all 
soon  retaken  by  the  king,  but  the  spirit  of  revolt  was  rife  among  the  nobles, 
and  the  sedition,  suppressed  in  one  spot,  burst  forth  in  others.  Stephen, 
however,  was  lenient  and  merciful  l>eyond  all  precedent  to  the  vanquished. 

The  earl  of  Gloucester,  having  settled  with  his  friends  the  plan  of  a  most 
extensive  insurrection,  and  induced  the  Scottish  king  to  promise  another 
invasion  of  England,  withdrew  beyond  sea,  and  sent  a  letter  of  defiance  to 
Stephen,  in  which  he  formally  renounced  his  homage.  Other  great  barons — 
all  pleading  that  Stephen  had  not  given  them  enough,  nor  extended  their 
privileges  as  he  had  promised — ^fell  from  his  side,  and  withdrew  to  their  castles, 
which  by  his  permission  they  had  already  strongly  fortified.  He  was  aban* 
doned,  like  Shakespeare *8  Macbeth,  but  his  soul  was  as  high  as  that  usurper's, 
*'The  traitors!*^  he  cried,  "they  themselves  made  me  a  king,  and  now  they 
fall  from  me;  but  by  God's  birth,  they  shall  never  call  me  a  deposed  king!" 


L 


THE   BATTLE  OF  THE  STANDARD   (ll38  A.D.) 


While  he  was  engaged  with  the  revolted  barons  in  the  south,  King  David 
of  Scotland,  true  to  his  promise,  gathered  his  forces  together  from  every  part 
of  his  dominions — from  the  Lowlands,  the  Highlands,  and  the  Isles — from 
the  great  promontory  of  Galloway,  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  from  that  nursing- 
place  of  hardy,  lawless  men,  the  Border-land  between  the  two  kingdoms — 
and  crossing  tlie  Tweed  (March,  1138),  advanced  boldly  into  Northuniberland, 
riding  with  Prince  Henry,  his  son  and  heir,  at  the  head  of  as  numerous,  as 
mixed,  and,  in  the  main,  as  wild  a  host  as  ever  trod  this  ground.  These 
"Scottish  ants,'Vas  Matthew  of  Paris'"  calls  them,  overran  the  whole  of  the 
country  between  the  Tweed  and  the  Tees.  *  As  for  the  king  of  Scots  himself," 
says  the  anonymous  author  of  Gesta  Siephani,^  "  he  was  a  prince  of  a  mild  and 
merciful  dispasition;  but  the  Scots  were  a  barbarous  and  impure  nation,  and 
their  king,  leading  hordes  of  them  from  the  remotest  parts  of  that  land,  was 
unable  to  restrain  their  wickedness."  The  Normans  conciliated  the  English 
people  of  the  north  by  a  strong  appeal  to  the  local  superstitions — they  invoked 
the  name^s  of  the  saints  of  Saxon  race  whom  they  hatl  been  wont  to  treat  with 
little  respect ;  and  the  popular  banners  of  St.  Cuthbert  of  Durham  (or,  accord- 
ing to  some,  of  St,  Peter  of  York),  St,  John  of  Beverley,  and  St.  Wilfrid  of 
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Ripon,  which  had  long  lain  dust-covered  in  the  churches,  were  produced  in 
the  army,  as  the  pledges  and  means  of  victory. 

So  rapid  was  the  advance  of  King  David  that  Stephen  had  not  time  to 
reach  the  scene  of  hostilities ;  and  the  defence  of  the  north  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  left  to  Thurstan  or  Toustain,  archbishop  of  York,  an  infirm,  decrepit 
old  man,  but  whose  warlike  energies,  address,  and  cunning  were  not  affected 
by  age  and  disease.  It  was  mamly  he  who  organised  the  army  of  defence, 
which  was  got  together  in  a  hurry,  and  though  sickness  prevented  him  from 
putting  on  nis  own  coat  of  mail,  he  sent  Ralph,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  to 
represent  him  on  the  field  of  battle.  As  the  Scots  were  already  upon  the 
Tees,  the  Anglo-Norman  army  drew  up  between  that  river  and  the  number, 
choosing  their  own  battle-field  at  Northallerton,  about  equidistant  from  York 
and  Durham.  Here  they  erected  a  remarkable  standard,  from  which  the 
battle  has  taken  its  name.  A  car  upon  four  wheels  was  drawn  to  the  centre 
of  the  position ;  the  mast  of  a  vessel  was  strongly  fastened  in  the  car;  at  the 
top  of  the  mast  a  large  crucifix  was  displayed,  having  in  its  centre  a  silver 
box  containing  the  consecrated  wafer;  and,  lower  down,  the  mast  was  deco- 
rated with  the  banners  of  the  three  English  saints.  Around  this  sacred 
standard  many  of  the  English  yeomanry  and  peasants  from  Yorkshire,  Not- 
tingham, and  Luicolnshire,  gathered  of  their  own  accord.  These  men  were 
all  armed  with  large  bows  and  arrows  two  cubits  long;  they  had  the  fame  of 
being  excellent  archers,  and  the  Normans  gladly  assigned  them  posts  in  the 
foremost  and  most  exposed  ranks  of  the  army. 

The  Scots  crossed  the  Tees  in  several  divisions.  Prince  Henry  commanded 
the  first  corps,  which  consisted  of  men  from  the  Lowlands  armed  with  cui- 
rasses and  long  pikes ;  of  archers  from  Teviotdale  and  Liddesdale ;  of  troopers 
from  the  mountains  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  mounted  on  small 
but  strong  and  active  horses ;  and  of  the  fierce  men  of  Galloway,  who  wore 
no  defensive  armour,  and  carried  long  thin  pikes  as  their  chief  weapon  of 
war.  A  body-guard  of  knights  and  men-at-arms  under  the  conmiand  of 
Eustace  Fitz-John,  a  nobleman  of  Norman  descent,  rode  round  the  prince. 
The  Highland  clans  and  men  of  the  isles  came  next,  carrying  a  small  round 
shield  made  of  light  wood  covered  with  leather  as  their  only  defensive 
armour,  and  the  claymore  or  broad-sword  as  their  only  weapon :  some  of  the 
island  tribes,  however,  wielded  the  old  Danish  battle-axe  instead  of  the  clay- 
more. After  these  marched  the  king  with  a  strong  body  of  knights,  who 
were  all  either  of  English  or  Norman  extraction ;  and  a  mixed  corps  of  men 
from  various  other  parts  of  the  land  brought  up  the  rear. 

The  rapid  advance  of  the  Scottish  forces  was  covered  by  a  dense  fog; 
and  they  would  have  taken*  the  Anglo-Norman  army  by  surprise,  had  it  not 
been  for  Robert  de  Bruce  and  Bernard  de  Baliol,  two  barons  of  Norman 
descent,  who  held  lands  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  who  were  anxious 
for  the  conclusion  of  an  immediate  peace.  Having  in  vain  argued  with  David, 
and  hearing  themselves  called  traitors  by  William,  the  king's  nephew,  they 
renounced  the  Scottish  allegiance,  bade  defiance  to  the  kmg,  and  putting 
spurs  to  their  horses,  galloped  off  to  the  camp  at  Northallerton,  which  they 
reached  in  good  time  to  tell  that  the  Scots  were  coming.  At  the  sight  and 
sound  of  the  headlong  and  tumultuous  approach  of  the  Scots  the  bishop  of 
Durham  read  the  prayer  of  absolution  from  the  standard-car,  the  Normans 
and  the  English  kneeling  on  the  ground  the  while,  and  rising  to  their  feet 
and  shouting  "Amen"  when  it  was  finished. 

The  Scots  came  on  with  the  simple  war-crjr  of  "Alban!  Alban!''  The 
desperate  charge  of  the  men  of  Galloway  drove  in  the  English  infantry,  and 
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broke  for  a  moment  the  Noniian  centre.  '*They  burst  the  eneuQy\s  ranks," 
says  old  Bronipton/  ''as  if  they  had  been  but  "spiders'  webs."  Almost  im- 
mediately aft-er,  both  flanks  of  the  Anglo-Ncjrmans  were  aasailed  by  the  moun* 
taineers  and  the  men  of  Teviotdale  and  Litldesdale ;  but  these  charges  were 
not  supported  in  time,  and  the  Norman  horse  fornied  an  impenetrable  mass 
round  the  standard-car,  and  repubed  the  Scots.  During  this  fruitless  eflfort 
of  the  enemy  the  Enghsh  bowmen  rallied,  and  took  up  good  positions  on 
the  two  wings  of  the  Anglo-Norman  anny ;  and  when  the  Scots  renewed  their 
attack  on  the  centre,  they  harassed  them  with  a  double  flank  flight  of  arrows, 
while  the  Norman  knight*^  and  men-at-arms  received  them  in  front  on  the 
points  of  their  couched  lances.  The  long  thin  pikes  of  the  men  of  Galloway 
were  shivered  against  the  armour  of  the  Normans,  or  broken  by  their  heavy 
swords  and  battle-axes.  The  Highland  clans,  still  shouting  '*  Alban!  Alban!" 
wielded  their  claymores,  and  fignting  hand  to  hand,  tried  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  mass  of  iron-cased  chivalry.  For  full  two  hours  did  the:  Scots 
maintain  the  fight  in  front  of  the  Norman  liost,  and  at  one  moment  the  gal- 
lant Prince  Henry  had  nearly  penetrated  to  the  elevated  standard;  but  at 
last,  with  broken  spears  and  swords,  they  ceased  to  attack — ^paused,  retreated, 
and  then  fled  in  confusion.  The  king,  how^ever,  retained  near  his  person, 
and  in  good  order,  his  guards  and  some  other  troops,  which  covered  the  re- 
treat, and  gave  several  blooily  checks  to  the  Anglo-Normans  who  pursued. 

Three  cTays  after,  he  rallied  within  the  walls  of  Carlisle,  and  employed 
himself  in  collecting  hLs  scattered  troops  and  organising  a  new  anny.  He 
is  said  to  have  lost  twelve  thousand  men  at  Northallerton.  The  Normans 
were  not  in  a  situation  to  pursue  their  advantages  to  any  extent;  and  the 
Scots  soon  reassumed  the  offensive.  The  famous  battle  of  the  Standard* 
was  fought  on  the  22d  of  August,  1138.  The  Scottish  war  was  concluded 
in  the  following  year  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  brought  about  by  Alberic,  bishop 
of  Ostia,  the  pofie's  legate  in  England,  and  Stephen's  wife,  Maud,  who  had 
an  interview^  with  her  uncle,  King  David,  at  Durham.  Though  the  Scots  were 
left  in  possession  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  Prince  Henry  in- 
vested w^ith  the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  the  issue  of  the  war  dispirited 
the  malcontents  all  over  England,  and  might  have  given  some  stability  to 
Stephen's  throne,  had  he  not,  in  an  evil  moment,  roused  the  powerful  hos- 
tility of  the  church. 

ROGER   OF  SALISBURY 

Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbur}%  though  no  longer  treasurer  and  justiciar,  still 

fKissessed  great  influence  in  the  nation,  among  laity  as  well  as  clergy — an 
influence  not  wholly  arising  out  of  his  great  w^ealth  and  political  abilities,  but 
in  part  owing  to  the  use  he  made  of  his  money,  to  his  taste  and  munificence, 
and  the  superior  learning  of  his  family  and  adherents.  **It  w^as  wonderful 
to  behold/'  says  Malmesbury,«  **what  abundant  authority  attended,  and 
flowed,  as  it  were,  to  his  hand.  He  was  sensible  of  his  power,  and  somewhat 
more  harshly  than  beseemed  such  a  character,  abused  the  favour  of  heaven. 
Was  there  anything  adjacent  to  his  possessions  which  he  dej^ired,  he  w^ould 
obtain  it  either  by  treaty  or  purchase;  and  if  that  failed,  by  force/*     He 

['"The  battle  of  the  Standard,'^  says  Freeman,"  "is  one  of  the  most  striking  events 
in  the  histon^  of  the  a#;e.  It  is  one  of  two  or  three  pcreat  actions  in  the  open  field  in  a  time 
when  we  hear  much  more  of  siee[es  and  skirmishes  than  of  pitehed  bat  lies.  And  it  \»  an 
action  in  which,  as  at  Tinchebray,  though  the  chiefs  are  Norman,  the  tactics  are  Enghsh. 
When  the  time  for  fighting  comes  the  horsemeQ  get  down  fiom  their  steeds  and  figbt  od  foot/'] 
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was  in  all  things  a  most  magnificent  person,  and  one  who  extended  his  pa- 
tronage to  men  of  learning  as  well  as  to  architects  and  other  artists.  He  ob- 
tained the  sees  of  Lincoha  and  Ely  for  his  two  nephews,  Alexander  and  Ni^. 
Alexander,  the  bishop  of  Lincohii  who,  though  called  his  nephew,  is  sigmfi- 
cantly  said  to  have  been  something  nearer  and  dearer,  had  the  same  taste 
for  raising  splendid  buildings;  but  Ntgel,  on  the  contrary,  is  said  to  have 
wasted  his  wealth  on  hawks  and  hounds.  Bishop  Roger,  next  to  Stephen's 
own  brother,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  had  contributed  more  than  any 
churchman  to  his  elevation,  and  Stephen's  consequent  liberality  for  a  long 
time  knew  no  stint.  It  appeared,  however,  that  nis  gifts  were  not  the  free 
offering*  of  gratitude,  and  that  he  treated  the  bishop  as  one  does  a  sponge 
which  IS  permitted  to  fill  before  it  is  squeezed,  Roger  was  one  of  the  castle- 
builders  of  that  turbulent 
period :  all  his  stately  man- 
sions were,  in  fact,  strongly 
fortified  places,  well  garri- 
soned, and  provided  with 
warlike  stores. 

The  pomp  and  power  of 
this  family  had  long  excited 
the  envy  of  Stephen's  fa- 
vourites, who  had  no  great 
difficulty  in  persuading 
their  master  that  Bishop 
Roger  was  on  the  point  of 
betraying  him,  and  es- 
pousing the  interests  of 
Matilda.  Stephen's  want 
of  money  now  drove  him 
into  irregular  courses,  and 
he  probably  considered 
that  the  bishop's  time  was 
ripe.  The  king  was  hold- 
ing his  court  at  Oxford: 
the  town  was  crowded  with 
prelates  and  barons,  with 
their  numerous  and  dis- 
orderly attendants ;  a  quarrel,  either  accidental  or  preconcerted,  arose  between 
the  bishop's  retainers  and  those  of  the  count  of  Brittany,  concerning  quar- 
ters, and  swords  being  drawn  on  both  sides,  many  men  were  wounded  and 
one  knight  was  killed.  Stephen  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  and 
ordered  the  arrest  of  the  bishop  and  his  nepnews.  Roger  was  seized  in 
the  king's  own  hall,  and  Alexander,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  at  his  lodging  in 
the  town;  but  Nigel,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  who  had  taken  up  his  quarters  m  a 
house  outside  the  town,  escaped,  and  threw  himself  into  Devizes,  the  strongest 
of  all  his  uncle's  castles.  The  two  captives  were  confined  in  separate  dun- 
geons. The  first  charge  laid  against  them  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
king's  peace  within  the  precincts  of  his  court ;  and  for  tnis  they  were  assured 
that  Stephen  would  accept  of  no  atonement  less  than  the  unconditional  sur- 
render to  him  of  all  their  castles.  They  at  first  refused,  but  at  length  sur- 
rendered the  castles  at  Malmesbury,  Sherborne,  and  Salisbury. 

But  the  castle  of  Devizes,  the  most  important  of  them  all,  remained; 
and  the  warlike  bishop  of  Ely  was  prepared  to  bid  defiance  to  the  king.    To 


Ypres  Castle,  Rye 
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overcome  this  opposition,  Stephen  ordered  Roger  and  the  bishop  of  Lincoln 
to  be  kept  without  food  tiU  the  castle  should  be  given  up.  In  case  of  a  less 
direct  appeal^  the  defenders  of  Devizes  might  have  been  obstinate  or  incred- 
ulous of  tne  fact  that  Stephen  was  starving  two  bishops ;  but  Roger  himself, 
already  pale  and  emaciated,  was  made  to  state  his  own  hard  fate,  in  front  of 
his  own  castle,  to  his  own  nephew,  whom  he  implored  to  surrender.  Stephen, 
though  far  less  cruel  by  nature  than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  was  yet 
thought  to  be  a  man  to  keep  his  word  in  such  a  case  as  the  present :  this  was 
felt  by  the  bishop  of  Ely,  who,  overcoming  his  own  haughty  spirit,  out  of 
affection  to  his  uncle,  surrendered  to  save  the  lives  of  the  captives  after  they 
had  been  three  whole  days  in  a  fearful  fast. 

At  these  violent  proceedings  the  whole  body  of  the  dignified  clergy,  in- 
cluding even  his  own  brother  Henry,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  now 
armed  with  the  high  powers  of  papal  legate  for  all  England,  turned  against 
Stephen,  accusing  him  of  sacrilege  in  laying  violent  hands  on  prelates.  The 
legate  Henry  summoned  his  brother,  the  king,  to  appear  before  a  synod  of 
bishops  assembled  at  Winchester,  Stephen  would  not  attend  in  person,  but 
sent  Alberic  de  Vere  as  his  counsel  to  plead  for  him.  As  their  temper  was 
stern  and  uncompromising,  De  Vere  appealed  to  the  pope  in  the  name  of  the 
king  and  dissolved  the  council,  the  knights  with  him  drawing  their  swords 
to  enforce  his  orders  if  necessary.  The  effects  of  this  confirmed  rupture  were 
soon  made  visible.  But  Bishop  Roger  did  not  live  to  see  the  humiliation  of 
Stephen ;  he  was  heart-broken ;  and  when,  in  the  following  month  of  Decem- 
ber, as  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  were  commencing,  he  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  his  fate  was  ascrited,  not  to  the  fever  and  ague,  from  which,  in  Malmes- 
bury's  words,  he  escaped  by  the  kindness  of  death,  but  to  grief  and  indigna- 
tion for  the  injuries  he  had  suffered.  The  plate  and  money  which  had  been 
saved  from  the  king's  rapacity  he  devoted  to  the  completion  of  his  church 
at  Salisbury,  and  he  laid  them  upon  the  high  altar,  in  the  hope  that  Stephen 
might  be  restrained,  by  fear  of  sacrilege,  from  seizing  them.  But  these  were 
not  times  for  delicate  scruples,  and  they  were  carried  off  even  before  the 
old  man^s  death.  Their  value  was  estimated  at  forty  thousand  marks.  Bishop 
Roger  was  the  Cardinal  Wolsey  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  his  fate,  not  less 
tragic  than  the  cardinaFs,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  con* 
temi>oraries. 

THE   LANDINO   OF  MATILDA   (1139   A.D.) 

The  synod  of  bishops  held  at  Winchester  was  dissolved  on  the  first  day 
of  September  (1139),  and  towards  the  end  of  the  same  month  Matilda  landed 
in  England  with  her  half-brother,  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  140  knights. 
Stephen,  by  a  rapid  movement,  presently  surprised  her  in  Arundel  castle,  where 
Adelaide,  the  queen-widow  of  Henry  I,  gave  her  shelter.  Stephen  had  both 
in  his  power,  but  refining  on  the  chivalrous  notions  to  which  he  w^as  inclined 
by  nature  more  perhaps  than  suited  good  policy,  he  left  Queen  Adelaide 
undisturbed  in  her  castle,  and  gave  Matilda  permission  to  go  free  and  join 
her  half-brother^  Robert,  who  had  repaired  to  the  w^est  country,  where  at 
the  very  moment  he  was  collecting  his  friends  to  make  war  upon  Stephen* 
The  king^s  brother,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  escorted  Matilda  to  Bristol, 
and  delivered  her  safely  to  Earl  Robert,  Most  of  the  chiefs  in  the  north  and 
the  west  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Stephen,  and  took  fresh  oaths  to  the 
empress.    There  was  a  moment  of  w^avering,  during  which  many  of  the  barons 

*  '     *    he  chances  of  succe 
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parties^  to  ascertain  which  would  grant  the  more  ample  recompense  to  their 
venal  swords. 

While  this  state  of  indecision  lasted,  men  knew  not  who  were  to  be  their 
friends,  or  who  their  foes,  in  the  coming  stru^e;  "the  neighbour/'  wrote 
Gervase  of  Canterbury,"  "  could  put  no  faith  m  his  nearest  neighbour,  nor 
the  friend  in  his  friend,  nor  the  brother  in  his  own  brother;"  but  at  last  the 
more  active  chiefs  chose  their  sides,  the  game  was  made  up,  and  the  horrors 
of  civil  war,  which  were  to  decide  it,  were  let  loose  upon  the  land.  Still, 
however,  many  of  the  barons  kept  aloof,  and,  strongly  garrisoning  their  own 
castles,  took  the  favourable  opportunity  of  despoihng,  torturing,  and  mur* 
dering  their  weak  neighbours*  The  whole  war  was  conducted  in  a  frightful 
manner ;  but  the  greatest  of  the  atrocities  seem  to  have  been  committed  by 
these  separationists,  who  cared  neither  for  Stephen  nor  Matilda,  and  who 
rarely,  or  never,  took  the  field  for  either  party.  They  waged  war  against 
one  another,  and  besieged  castles,  and  sacked  farms^  and  seized  the  unpro- 
tected traveller,  on  their  own  account,  and  for  then*  own  private  spite  or 
advantage. 

At  first  the  fortune  of  the  greater  war  inclined  in  favour  of  Steohen ;  for 
though  he  failed  to  take  Bristol,  the  headquarters  of  Matilda  and  Earl  Robert, 
he  gained  many  advantages  over  their  adherents  in  the  west,  and  he  defeated 
a  formidable  insurrection  in  the  east,  headed  by  Nigel,  the  bishop  of  Ely. 
Nigel  fled  to  Gloucester,  whither  Matilda  had  transferred  her  standard ;  and 
while  Stephen  was  still  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  flames  of  war  were  rekindled 
in  all  the  west, 

THE  BATTLE   OF  LINCOLN   (1141   A.D.) 

The  cause  of  Stephen  was  never  injured  by  any  want  of  personal  courage 
and  rapidity  of  movement.  From  the  east  he  returned  to  the  west,  and 
from  the  west  marched  again  to  the  country  of  fens.  The  castle  of  Lincoln 
was  bfi  the  hands  of  his  enemies ;  but  the  townspeople  were  for  Stephen,  and 
assisted  him  in  laying  siege  to  the  fortress.  On  the  2d  of  February,  1141, 
as  Stephen  was  prosecuting  this  siege,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  had  got 
together  an  army  ten  thousand  strong,  swam  across  the  Trent,  and  appeared 
in  front  of  Lincoln.  Stephen,  however,  was  prepared  t^o  receive  him :  he  had 
drawn  out  his  forces  in  the  best  position,  and,  dismounting  from  his  war* 
horse,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  infantry.  But  his  army  was  unequal 
in  number,  and  contained  many  traitors;  the  whole  of  his  cavalry  deserted 
to  the  enemy,  or  fled  at  the  first  onset ;  and  after  he  had  fought  most  gallantly, 
and  broken  both  his  sword  and  battle-axe,  Stephen  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  earl  of  Gloucester.  Matilda  was  incapable  of  imitating  his  generosity; 
but  her  partisans  lauded  her  mercy  because  she  only  loaded  him  with  chains, 
and  threw  him  int^^  a  dungeon  in  Bristol  castle.  The  empress  does  not 
appear  to  have  encountered  much  difficulty  in  persuading  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester wholly  to  abandon  his  unfortunate  brother,  and  acknowledge  her 
title.  The  price  paid  t^  the  bishop  was  the  promise  that  he  should  have 
the  chief  direction  of  her  affairs,  and  the  disposal  of  all  vacant  bishoprics 
and  abbacies.  The  bargain  was  concluded  on  the  2d  of  March  at  Winchester, 
The  next  day  the  brother  of  Stephen  conducted  the  empress  to  the  cathedral 
of  Winchester,  within  which  he  blessed  all  who  should  be  obedient  to  her, 
and  denounced  all  who  refused  to  submit  to  her  authority.  As  legate  of  the 
pope,  this  man's  decision  had  the  force  of  law  with  most  of  the  clergy ;  and 
several  bishops,  and  eyen  Theobald,  the  new  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  fol* 
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lowed  his  example.  At  Winchester,  Matilda  took  possession  of  the  royaJ 
castle,  the  cro\^Ti,  i^ith  other  regalia,  and  on  the  7th  of  April  convened  an 
assembly  of  churchmen  to  ratify  her  accession.  The  legate  prevailed  with 
them  all,  William  of  Malmesbury,*^  who  was  present,  and  heard  the  opening 
speech,  professes  to  give  the  very  words  of  the  legate.  The  brother  of  Ste- 
phen began  by  contrasting  the  turbulent  time^  they  had  just  witnessed  with 
the  tranquillity  and  happiness  enjoyed  under  the  wise  reign  of  Henry  I;  he 
said  that  he  blushed  to  bear  testimony  against  his  own  brother,  but  that 
Stephen  had  violated  all  his  engagements,  particularly  those  made  to  the 
church;  that  hence  God  had  pronounced  judgment  against  him,  and  placed 
them  again  under  the  necessity  of  appointing  someone  to  fill  the  throne. 
"And  now,"  said  the  legate  in  conclusion,  "in  order  that  the  kingdom  may 
not  be  without  a  ruler,  we,  the  clergy  of  England,  to  whom  it  chiefly  belongs 
to  elect  kings  and  ordain  them,  do  elect  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  the  pacific, 
rich,  glorious,  good,  and  incomparable  King  Henr>',  to  te  sovereign  lady  of 
England  and  Normandy,"  The  assembly  hailed  the  conclusion  of  the  speech 
witt  loud  and  repeated  acclamations.  The  deliberations  of  the  synod,  and 
the  proclamation  of  Matilda,  were  hurried  over  before  the  deputation  from 
the  city  of  London  could  reach  Winchester,  W^hen  the  decision  of  the  council 
was  announced  to  them,  these  deputies  said  they  did  not  come  to  debate, 
but  to  petition  for  the  liberty  of  their  king;  that  they  had  no  powers  to  agree 
to  the  election  of  this  new  sovereign ;  and  that  the  whole  community  of  Lon- 
don, with  all  the  barons  lately  admitted  into  it,  earnestly  desired  the  imme- 
diate liberation  of  Stephen.  But  Stephen's  brother  was  not  much  moved; 
he  repeated  to  the  Londoners  the  arguments  he  had  used  the  day  before ;  the 
deputies  departed  with  a  promise,  in  which  there  was  probably  little  sincerity, 
to  recommend  his  view  to  their  fellow  citizens ;  and  the  legate  broke  up  the 
council  with  a  sentence  of  excommunication  on  several  persons  who  still  ad- 
hered to  his  brother,  not  forgetting  a  certain  William  Martel,  who  had  recently 
0mde  free  on  the  roads  with  a  part  of  his  (the  legate's)  baggage. 


MATILBA  IN  LONDON;  THE  SIEGE  OF  WINCHESTER 


H        If  popular  opinion  can  be  counted  for  anything  in  those  days — and  if  the 

H  citjr  of  London,  together  with  Lincoln  and  other  Targe  towns,  may  be  taken 

W   as  indexes  of  the  popular  will — we  might  be  led  to  conclude  that  Stephen 

was  still  the  sovereign  of  the  people's  choice,  or,  at  least,  that  they  preferred 

Phim  to  his  competitor.  The  feelings  of  the  citizens  of  London  were  indeed  so 
decided,  that  it  was  not  untU  some  time  had  passed,  and  the  earl  of  Glouces- 
ter had  soothed  them  with  promijses  and  flattering  prospects,  that  Matilda 
ventured  among  them.  She  entered  the  city  a  few  days  before  midsummer, 
and  made  preparations  for  her  immediate  coronation  at  Westminster.  But 
Matilda  herself,  who  pretended  to  an  indefeasible,  sacred,  hereditary  right, 
would  perform  none  of  the  promises  made  by  her  half-brother;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  imposed  a  heavy  tallage  or  tax  on  the  Londoners,  as  a  punishment 
for  their  attachment  to  the  usurper ;  and  arrogantly  rejected  a  petition  they 
presented  to  her,  praying  that  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  might  be 
restored,  and  the  changes  and  usages  introduced  by  the  Normans  abolished. 
Indeed,  whatever  slight  restraint  she  had  formerly  put  on  her  haughty,  vin- 
dictive temper,  was  now  entirely  removed ;  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  space 
of  time  she  contrived  not  only  to  irritate  her  old  opponents  to  the  very  ut- 
most, but  also  to  convert  many  of  her  best  friends  into  bitter  enemies.     When 
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thi9  lnmt(0  doiiired  that  Prince  Eustace,  his  nephew,  and  Stephen's  eldest  son, 
should  Im)  put  in  possession  of  the  earldom  oi  Boulo^e  and  the  other  patri- 
monial rights  of  his  father,  she  gave  him  a  direct  and  insulting  refusal.  When 
Htophon'n  wife,  who  was  her  own  cousin,  and  a  kind-hearted,  amiable  woman, 
ApiMtanNl  l)ofom  her,  seconded  by  many  of  the  nobility,  to  petition  for  the 
enianpuxMUit  of  her  husband,  she  showed  the  malignancy  and  littleness  of  her 
soul  by  personal  and  most  unwomanly  upbraidings. 

Yhe  nets  of  this  tragedy,  in  which  there  was  no  small  mixture  of  farce. 

ImuumhI  rapidly;  and  before  the  coronation  clothes  could  be  got  ready,  and 
iio  binhoiM  Hsscnnbled,  Matilda  was  driven  from  London  without  haying 
Ihno  U^  take  with  her  so  much  as  a  chan^  of  raiment.  One  fine  summer's 
day»  "nigii  on  to  the  feast  of  SI.  John  the  Baptist,"  and  about  noontide, 
tht^  dinner  hour  of  the  court  in  those  times,  a  body  of  horse  bearing  the  banner 
of  QutHMi  Maud  (the  wife  of  Stephen)  appeared  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
rivor  op(M)8ite  tlio  city ;  on  a  sudden  all  the  church-bells  of  London  soimded 
Uie  alann,  and  tlie  people  ran  to  arms.  From  every  house  there  went  forth 
ono  man  at  least  with  whatever  weapon  he  could  lay  his  hand  upon.    Tliey 

eathonnl  in  the  stret't^.  sa}^  a  contemporary,  like  bees  rushing  from  their 
lv<w.  Matilda  saveil  herself  from  being  made  prisoner  by  rushing  from 
Ul>le»  mounting  a  horse  and  galloping  off.  She  had  scarcely  cleared  the 
wv(it<>ni  suburb  when  some  of  the  populace  burst  into  her  apartment,  and 
inllagoil  or  div^^trimnl  whatover  they  found  in  it.  Such  was  her  leave-taking 
of  Iiimdon.  which  she  noNTr  saw  again.  Some  few  of  her  friends  accompanied 
ht*r  to  Oxfonl, 

Matilda  had  nt>t  Ixvn  long  at  Oxford  when  she  conceived  suspicions  touch- 
ing \l\^  tJdolity  of  the  bishon  of  Winchester,  whom  she  had  offended  beyond 
KKircss.  aiul  who  had  taken  nis  moai5urcs  acci^niin^ly.  ab^nting  himself  from 
c^Hirt,  and  maiuui\g  the  castles  which  he  had  built  within  his  diocese.  He 
had  ^>  an  intorviow  with  his  sistor-in-law,  Maud,  at  the  town  of  Guildford, 
whcn^  ho  prv>lvHWv  arnuipni  the  plans  in  favour  of  his  brother  Stepb^n,  which 
w^iv  s^xM\  CArrkxi  into  execution.  Matilda  ^mu  him  a  rude  order  to  appear 
IvfvM^  htT  forthwith.  The  cunning  churvhnian  told  her  messenger  that  he 
xcis  **3W"ttit\s  hims^^lf  n\idy  tor  her**:  which  was  triK*  enouch.  She  then 
atliNnpt^i  to  ^n5<^  hin\  a:  \Vincht>sTor:  but,  haviix^  well  foniSeil  his  episcopal 
nw^icncc  ajui  ^n  x::>  his  b:v>thor*s  siaiviaivl  vMI  it;?  tvvm.  he  nxie  out  by  one 
«li^  vM*  the  town  as  she  cr.iorvvi  a:  :he  v^hor,  anvi  ther.  piw^eeded  to  place 
hinvf^f  at  the  S^^i  oc  his  ar.:>t\i  \-^issiUs  ai^i  irvi^vis.  Matilda  laid  siege  to 
iW  <f|NKwivtl  ix^la^v.  wh\<*:  was  :r,  o\vr\'  ojjjs^^r.tial  a  CAstio,  Tbe  legate  s  gar- 
njv>5i'r,va.>c  a  k\r:ie.  ar^i  ;?*i>:  r.rc  lo  al'  :hc  ivi^hK^ur.rj:  h^x»?s?  x>:  ihe  town 
ihat  :v,>f>,t  >*a\v  tKVAi:*Oi\i  Tbirir  rvts::xv,:,  a:^.i  :he;r..  ^rvVj:  coci5.ieat  ot  sue- 

TV  StsS.n:^  .ixi  r>.^5  :v*&br  •Ivcv.  xi^::  ^vxy:.  IV.rjc  Tvir.fs^rv-sevi  by  Queen 
Ma;^;  a:vl  :lv  Iv-^i.^ofc^  bf  :u:ti:\i  :%r.\iA'  h^.-i  ;::vc:  Wlrf^-j^ies'.  and 
Jik'^tt^auN  S^:?!i?v?!f^.i  :hf  S-^ja^*:^  :!>•??  V^*  :Iv  Is:  .^:  Avyr-^*  >^  "**-•  inTiK5«d 
t>>f  'r^^^V  rAs:V  .^f  W-TJ^-cn-^wTi:.  ^S-^-v   '>^o:>?  ;:v  fc.v/r^*^'<:i:>fc..  :h«:^  ^k^c 

t^xK*  j.;r.v^  '•Y'-v  io;'.:fJT.ir:>^,'.  7,'  s*:>i:>^T>.*,  :S:'»:*  .xv*** : «,t*;s  ,^t  :.Sf  xr^wkj  i^tsoi- 
^'  rX^  "i-r^i^  N,xv.      ^ ■  i  ^•^'7  TiT^  ^,^.'  /i  ;.v  r.vt-.-  -jc  ."^     ^Ji^  .1*7  >Un»ia 
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escort,  crept  as  secretly  and  quietly  as  was  possible  out  of  the  castle:  her 
half-brother,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  followed  at  a  short  distance  with  a  num- 
ber of  knights,  who  had  engaged  to  keep  between  her  and  her  pursuers.  These 
movements  were  so  well  timed  and  executed,  that  they  broke  through  the 
beleaguerers,  and  got  upon  the  Devizes  road,  before  the  legatees  adherents 
could  mount  and  follow  them.  Once  in  the  saddle,  however,  they  made  hot 
pursuit,  and  at  Stourbridge,  the  earl  of  Gloucester  and  his  gallant  knights 
were  overtaken.  To  give  Matilda  time  to  escape,  they  offered  an  obstinate 
resistance.  They  were  nearly  all  made  prisoners ;  but  their  self-devotion  had 
the  desired  effect,  for  the  queen  reached  the  castle  of  Devizes  in  safety.  Not 
finding  herself  in  security  even  there,  Matilda  immediately  resumed  her  jour- 
ney, and,  the  better  to  avoid  danger,  feigned  herself  to  be  dead,  and  being 
placed  on  a  bier,  caused  herself  to  be  drawn  in  a  hearse  from  Devizes  to 
Gloucester.  The  king  of  the  Scots,  Matilda's  uncle,  got  safely  back  to  his 
own  kingdom ;  but  her  half-brother,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  was  by  far 
the  most  important  prisoner  that  could  be  taken,  was  conveyed  to  Stephen's 
queen,  who  secured  him  in  Rochester  castle. 

Both  parties  were  now,  as  it  were,  without  a  head,  for  Matilda  was  nothing 
in  the  field  in  the  absence  of  her  half-brother,  A  negotiation  was  therefore 
set  on  foot,  and  on  the  1st  of  November  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  earl 
of  Gloucester  should  be  exchanged  for  King  Stephen.  The  interval  had  been 
filled  up  by  imspeakable  misery  to  the  people;  but,  as  far  as  the  principals 
were  concerned,  the  two  parties  now  stood  as  they  did  previously  to  the 
battle  of  Lincoln,  The  legate  smnmoned  a  great  ecclesiastical  council,  which 
met  at  Westminster  on  the  7th  of  December,  and  he  there  produced  a  letter 
from  the  pope,  ordering  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  effect  the  liberation  of 
his  brother.  This  letter  wa*s  held  as  a  sufficient  justification  of  all  the  meas- 
ures he  had  recently  adopted.  Stephen  addre*ssed  the  assembly,  briefly  and 
moderately  complaining  of  the  wrongs  and  hardships  he  had  sustained,  and 
adding,  that  if  it  would  please  the  nobles  of  the  realm  to  aid  him  with  men 
and  money,  he  tnisted  so  to  work  as  to  relieve  them  from  the  fear  of  a  shame- 
ful submission  to  the  yoke  of  a  woman.  At  last  the  legate  himself  rose  to 
speak.  He  pleaded  that  it  was  through  force,  and  not  out  of  conviction  or 
good-will,  that  he  had  supported  the  cause  of  Matilda.  He  w^as  thus,  he 
maintained,  freed  from  his  oaths  to  the  "countess  of  Anjou,''  for  he  no  longer 
deigned  to  style  her  by  a  higher  title.  The  judgment  of  heaven,  he  said, 
was  visible  in  the  punishment  of  )ier  perfidy,  and  God  himself  now  restored 
the  rightful  King  Stephen  to  his  throne.  The  council  went  with  the  legate, 
and  no  objection  was  started  save  by  a  solitary  voice,  which  boldly  asserted 
that  the  legate  himself  had  caused  all  the  calamities  which  had  happened — 
that  he  had  invited  Matilda  into  England— that  he  had  planned  the  expe- 
dition in  which  Stephen  was  taken— and  that  it  was  by  his  advice  that  the 
empress  had  loaded  his  brother  with  chains.  The  imperturbable  legate  heard 
these  open  accusations  without  any  apparent  emotion,  and  with  the  greatest 
composure  proceeded  to  excommunicate  all  those  who  remained  attached  to 
the  party  he  had  just  quitted. 

No  compromise  between  the  contending  parties  was  as  yet  thought  of. 
No  decisive  action  was  fought,  but  a  succession  of  skirmishes  and  forays, 
petty  sieges,  and  the  burning  of  defenceless  towns  and  villages  kept  people 
on  the  rack  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  land  at  once.  Both  parties  had  engaged 
foreign  mercenaries;  and,  m  the  absence  of  repilar  pay  and  provision  and 
of  all  discipline,  bands  of  Braban^'ons  and  Flemings  prowleci  through  the 
land,  satisfying  all  their  appetites  in  the  most  brutal  manner. 
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During  Stephen's  captivity,  Matilda's  husband,  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  reduced 
nearly  the  whole  of  Normandy,  and  prevailed  upon  the  maiority  of  the  resi- 
dent nobles  to  acknowledge  Prince  Henry  (his  son  by  Matilda)  as  their  legit- 
imate duke.  The  king's  party  thus  lost  all  hope  of  aid  and  assistance  from 
beyond  sea ;  but,  as  they  were  masters  of  the  coasts  of  the  island,  they  were 
able  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  any  considerable  reinforcement  to  their  adver- 
saries. Matilda  pressed  her  husband  to  come  to  her  assistance  with  all  the 
forces  he  could  raise ;  but  Geoffrey  declined  the  invitation  on  the  ground  that 
he  lutd  not  yet  made  himself  sure  of  Normandy ;  but  he  offered  to  send  over 
Prince  Henry.  Even  on  this  point  he  showed  no  great  readiness,  and  sev- 
eral months  were  lost  ere  he  would  intrust  his  son  to  the  care  of  the  earl  of 
Gloucester,  whom  Matilda  had  sent  into  Normandy. 


THE   SIEGE  OF  OXFORD   (1141    A.D.) 

Meanwhile  Stephen  marched  to  Oxford,  where  the  empress  had  fixed  her 
court,  and  invested  that  city,  with  a  firm  resolution  of  never  moving  thence 
until  he  had  got  his  troublesome  rival  into  his  hands.  Matilda  retired  into 
the  castle,  and  the  victor's  troops  set  fire  to  the  town.  Stephen  invested  the 
citadel,  and  persevered  in  the  operations  of  the  siege  or  blockade  in  a  winter 
of  extraordinary  severity ;  and  so  intent  was  he  on  his  purpose  that  he  would 
not  permit  his  attention  to  be  distracted  even  when  informed  that  the  earl 
of  Gloucester  and  Prince  Henry  had  landed  in  England.  The  castle  was 
strong,  but  when  the  siege  had  lasted  some  three  months,  Matilda  again 
found  herself  in  danger  of  starvation,  to  escape  which  she  had  recourse  to 
another  of  her  furtive  flights.  On  the  20th  of  December,  a  little  after  mid- 
night, she  dressed  herself  in  white,  and,  accompanied  by  tiiree  knights  in  the 
same  attire,  stole  out  of  the  castle  by  a  postern  gate.  The  groimd  being 
covered  with  deep  snow,  the  party  pas^  imobserved,  and  the  Inames,  being 
frozen  over,  afforded  them  a  safe  and  direct  passage.  Matilda  pursued  her 
course  on  foot  as  far  as  the  town  of  Abingdon,  where,  finding  horses,  the  party 
moimted,  and  she  rode  on  to  Wallingford,  where  she  was  joined  by  the  earl 
of  Gloucester  and  her  young  son,  who  were  now  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
force.  The  day  after  Matilda's  flight  Oxford  castle  surrendered  to  the  king; 
but  the  king  himself  was  defeated  by  the  earl  of  Gloucester  at  Wilton,  in  the 
following  month  of  July,  and,  with  his  brother  the  legate,  narrowly  escaped 
being  made  prisoner. 

^ter  the  affair  of  Wilton  no  military  operation  deser\Hn^  of  notice  oc- 
curred for  three  years,  during  which  Stephen  s  party  prevailed  m  all  the  east; 
Matilda's  maintained  their  ground  in  the  west :  and  the  yoimg  prince  was 
shut  up  for  safety  in  the  strong  cAstle  of  Bristol,  where,  at  his  leisure  moments, 
his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  enjoyed,  like  his  father,  Henry  Beau- 
derc,  the  reputation  of  being  a  learneil  person,  attended  to  his  education. 
The  presence  of  the  boy  in  England  was  of  no  use  whatever  to  his  mother's 
or  his  own  cause,  and  in  1147  he  retumeil  to  his  father  Geoffrey  in  Normandy. 
Gloucester  died  of  a  fe\'er  in  the  month  of  Ootol>er ;  and  thus*  deprived  of  son 
and  brother,  and  depressed  also  by  the  li^ss  of  other  staunch  partisans,  the 
masculine  resolution  of  Matilda  gave  way,  and,  after  a  struggle  of  eight  years* 
she  quitted  England  and  retired  to  Nonnandy. 

.After  her  departure.  Stephen  endeavourtxl  to  get  possession  of  all  the 
baronial  castles,  and  to  nnluce  the  nobU^  to  a  pnnier  degree  of  subordina- 
tion; but  the  measures  he  adopteil  wore  jis  univalatable  to  his  own  adherents 
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as  to  the  friends  of  Matilda,  At  the  same  time  he  involved  himself  in  a  fresh 
quarrel  with  the  church,  and  that,  too,  at  a  moment  when  his  brother,  the 
legate,  and  bishop  of  Winchester,  had  lost  his  great  authority  tlirough  the 
death  of  the  pwjpe,  who  patronised  him,  and  the  election  of  another  pope, 
who  took  away  nis  leeatine  office^  and  espoused  the  quarrel  of  his  now  de- 
clared enemy,  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Cant'Crbury. 

For  attending  the  council  of  Rheims,  against  the  express  orders  of  the 
king,  the  archbishop  was  exiled  Caring  little  for  this  sentence,  Theobald 
(1148)  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk,  who  was 
of  the  Angevin  faction,  and  then  published  a  sentence  of  interdict  against 
Stephen*s  party  and  all  that  part  of  the  kingdom  that  acknowledged  the 
rule  of  the  "  usurper/'  Instantly,  in  one  half  of  the  kingdom  all  the  clurches 
were  closed,  and  the  priests  and  monks  either  withdrew,  or  refused  to  perform 
any  of  the  offices  of  religion.  This  was  a  state  of  things  which  men  could 
not  bear,  and  Stephen  was  compelled  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  the  arch- 
bishop. About  two  years  after  this  reconciliation  a  general  council  of  the 
high  clergy^  was  held  at  London;  and  Stephen,  who,  in  the  interval,  had  en- 
deavouretl  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  with  donations  to  the 
church,  and  promises  of  much  greater  things  w^hen  the  kingdom  should  be 
settled,  required  them  to  recognise  and  anoint  his  eldest  son,  Eustace,  as  his 
succe^ssor.  This  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  resolutely  refused  to  do.  He 
had  consulted,  he  said,  Iiis  spiritual  master,  and  the  pope  had  told  him  that 
Stephen  was  a  usurper,  and  therefore  could  not,  like  a  legitimate  sovereign, 
transmit  his  crown  to  his  |)osterity.  It  was  quite  natural,  and  perhaps  ex- 
cusable^  that  Stephen,  on  thus  hearing  his  rights  called  in  question  by  a  man 
who  had  sworn  allegiance  to  him,  should  be  overcome  by  a  momentary  rage 
and  order  his  guartls  to  arrest  the  bishops  antl  seize  their  temporalities. 


HENRY   PLANTAGENET 


As  long  as  the  contest  lay  between  Stephen  on  the  one  side  and  a  w^oman 
and  a  boy  on  the  other,  it  was  likely  to  be,  on  the  w^hole,  favourable  to  the 
fonner.  But  time  had  worked  its  changes ;  Prince  Henry  wa.s  no  longer  a  boy, 
but  a  handsome,  gallant  young  man,  capable  of  perfonning  all  the  duties  of  a 
knight  and  soldier,  and  gifted  with  precocious  abilities  and  political  acumen. 
He  had  also  become,  by  inheritance  and  marriage,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
princes  on  the  Continent.  When  Henry  Plantagenet  left  Bristol  castle  he 
was  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  In  1149,  having  attained  the  military  age 
of  sixteen,  he  recroased  the  seas  and  landed  in  Scotland,  in  order  to  receive 
the  honour  of  knighthood  at  the  hands  of  his  mother's  micle,  King  David.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  with  great  pomp  in  **  merry  Carlisle*' ;  crowds  of  nobles 
from  most  part^  of  England,  as  w^ell  as  from  Scotland  and  Normandy,  were 
present,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  remarking  Henry's  many  eminent  qual- 
ities ;  and  as  that  prince  had  only  been  returaetl  to  the  Continent  some  twelve 
months  when  Stephen  assembled  the  council  for  the  anointing  of  his  son,  the 
impressions  made  by  the  fortunate  Plantagenet  were  still  fresh,  and  his  char- 
acter was  naturally  contrasted  with  that  of  Prince  Eustace,  who  was  about  his 
own  age.  but  who  does  not  appear  to  have  had  one  of  his  high  endowments. 

Shortly  aft^r  his  return  from  Carlisle,  Henry  was  put  in  full  passession  of 
the  government  of  Normandy;  by  the  deceiise  of  his  father  Geoffrey  (1150), 
he  succeeded  to  the  countship  of  Anjou;  and  in  1152,  together  with  the  hand 
of  Eleanor,  the  divorced  queen  of  Louis  VII  of  France,  he  acquired  her  rights 
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over  the  countship  of  Poitou,  and  the  vast  duchy  of  Guienne  or  Aqultaine, 
which  had  descended  to  her  from  her  father.  The  Plantagenet  party  in  Eng- 
land recovered  their  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  this  sudden  aggrandisement, 
and  thinking  no  more  of  the  mother^  they  determined  to  calJm  the  son  to 
reign  in  his  own  right.  But  the  king  of  France  formed  an  alHance  with  King 
Stephen^  Theobato]  count  of  Blois,  and  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  Henry's  younger 
brother,  and  marched  to  the  confines  of  Normandy*  This  attempt  occasioned 
some  delay ;  but  as  soon  as  Henry  obtained  a  truce  on  the  Continent,  he  sailed 
for  England  with  a  small  fleet*  The  army  he  brought  over  with  him  did  not 
exceed  140  knights  and  3,000  foot,  but  it  was  well  appointed  and  disciplined; 
and  as  soon  as  he  landed  in  England  most  of  the  old  friends  of  his  family 

flocked  to  join  his  standard.  It  was  unex- 
pectedly found,  however,  that  Stephen  was 
still  strong  in  the  affections  and  devotion  of  a 
large  party.  The  armies  of  the  competitors 
came  m  sight  of  each  other  at  Wallingford. 

They  lay  facing  each  other  during  two  whole 
days,  and  were  hourly  expecting  a  san^inary 
engagement ;  but  the  pause  had  given  tune  for 
salutary  reflection,  and  the  earl  of  Arundel  had 
the  boldness  to  say  that  it  was  an  unreasonable 
thing  to  prolong  the  calamities  of  a  whole  na- 
tion on  account  of  the  ambition  of  two  princes. 
Many  lords  of  both  parties  laboured  to  pei^uade 
both  princess  to  come  to  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment. The  two  chiefs  consented;  and  in  a 
short  conversation  which  they  carried  on  with 
one  another  across  a  narrow  part  of  the  Thames, 
Stephen  and  Henry  agreed  to  a  truce,  during 
which  each  expressed  his  readiness  to  negotiate 
a  lasting  peace.  On  this,  Prince  Eustace,  who 
was  probably  well  aware  that  the  first  article  of 
the  treaty  would  seal  his  exclusion  from  the 
throne,  burst  away  from  his  father  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  rage,  and  went  into  the  east  to  get  up 
a  war  on  his  own  account.  The  rash  young 
man  took  forcible  possession  of  the  abbey  of  Bury  Saint  Edmunds,  and  laid 
waste  or  plundered  the  country  round  about,  not  excepting  even  the  lands 
of  the  abbot.  His  licentious  career  was  very  brief,  for,  as  he  was  fitting 
down  to  a  riotous  banquet,  he  was  suddenly  seiaed  with  a  freniy,  of  which 
he  soon  died.* 

The  principal  obstacle  to  concession  from  Stephen  was  thus  removed,  for 
though  he  hacl  another  legitimate  son,  Prince  William,  he  was  but  a  boy,  and 
was  docile  and  unambitious.  The  principal  negotiators,  who  with  great  ability 
and  address  reconcUed  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  two  factions,  were 
Theobald,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Henr>%  bishop  of  Winchester, 
Stephen's  brother,  who  played  so  many  parts  in  this  long  and  chequ^ted 
drwia.  On  the  7th  of  November,  1153,  a  great  council  of  the  kingdom  was 
held  at  Winchester,  where  a  peace  was  finally  adjusted  on  the  foUowing  con- 
ditions :  Stephen,  who  was  to  retain  undisturbed  posseesjon  of  the  crown  during 
his  life,  adopted  Henry  as  his  son,  appointed  hira  his  saccesBor,  and  gave 

*  W  nteT9  of  ft  Uter  period  mtroduccd  mmim  oonfiirion  in  thk  metier  by  accounting  for 
lus  death  in  diffei«at  wm^    Some  of  them  aud  £imUc»  warn  drowood* 
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the  kingdom^  after  his  own  death,  to  Henry  and  his  heirs  forever.  In  return 
Henry  did  present  homage,  and  swore  fealty  to  Stephen.  Henry  received 
the  homage  of  the  king^s  surviving  son  William,  and,  in  return,  gave  that 
young  prince  all  the  estates  and  honours,  whether  in  England  or  on  the  Con- 
tinent, which  his  father  Stephen  had  enjoyed  before  he  ascended  the  throne. 
There  then  followed  a  mighty  interchange  and  duplication  of  oaths  among 
the  earls,  barons,  bishops,  and  abbots  of  both  factions,  all  swearing  present 
allegiance  to  Stephen,  and  future  fealty  to  Henry, 

After  signing  the  treaty,  Stephen  and  Henry  visited  together  the  cities  of 
Winchester,  London,  and  Oxford,  in  which  places  solemn  processions  were 
made,  and  both  princes  were  received  with  acclamations  by  the  [people.  At 
the  end  of  Lent  they  parted  with  expressions  of  mutual  friendship.  Henry 
returned  to  the  Continent,  and  on  the  following  25th  of  October  (1154),  Stephen 
died  at  Dover,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  by  the  side  of 
^- his  wife,  Maud,  who  died  three  years  before  him,  at  the  monastery  of  Faver- 
^Bfiham,  in  the  pleasant  county  of  Kent,  which  she  had  loved  so  much.^i 
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The  disorders  of  Stephen's  reign  form  the  subject  of  the  last  great  outburst 
of  the  Anglo-SQ^on  Ckranide.  In  all  that  has  been  written  since,  nothing  is 
at  once  so  vivid  and  so  impressive  as  this  record  of  an  eye-witness  of  the  results 
of  a  king's  weakness  and  vacillation :« 

When  the  traitors  perceived  that  the  king  was  a  mild  man^  and  a  soft,  and 
a  good,  and  that  he  did  not  enforce  justice,  they  did  all  wonder.  They  had 
done  homage  to  him,  and  sworn  oaths,  but  no  faith  kept  they;  all  became 
forsworn,  and  broke  their  allegiance,  for  every  rich  man  built  his  castles,  and 
defended  them  against  him;  and  they  filled  the  land  full  of  castles.  They 
greatly  oppressed  the  wretched  people  by  making  them  work  at  these  castles, 
and  when  the  castles  were  finished  they  filled  them  with  devils  and  evil  men. 

Then  they  took  those  whom  they  suspected  to  have  any  goods,  by  night 
and  by  day,  seizing  both  men  and  women,  and  they  put  them  in  prison  for 
their  gold  and  silver,  and  tortured  them  with  pains  unspeakable,  for  never 
were  any  martyrs  tormented  as  these  were.  They  hung  some  up  by  their 
feet,  and  smoked  them  with  foul  smoke ;  some  by  their  thumbs,  or  by  the  head, 
and  they  hung  burning  things  on  their  feet.  They  put  a  knotted  string  alx)ut 
their  heads,  and  writhed  it  till  it  went  into  the  brain.  They  put  them  into 
dungeons  wherein  were  adders  and  snakes  and  toads,  and  thus  wore  them  out. 
Some  they  put  into  a  crucet-house,  that  is,  into  a  chest  that  was  short  and 
narrow,  and  not  deep,  and  they  put  sharp  stones  in  it,  and  crushed  the  man 
therein  so  that  they  broke  all  his  limbs.  There  were  hateful  and  grim  things 
called  Sachenteges  in  many  of  the  castles,  and  wliieh  two  or  three  men  had 
enough  to  do  to  carry.  The  Sachentege  was  made  thus:  it  was  fastened  to  a 
beam,  having  a  sharp  iron  to  go  round  a  man's  throat  and  neck,  so  that  he 
might  no  ways  sit,  nor  lie,  nor  sleep,  but  that  he  must  bear  all  the  iron.  Many 
thoasands  they  exhausted  with  hunger.  I  cannot  and  I  may  not  tell  of  all 
the  wounds,  and  all  the  tortures  that  they  inflicted  upon  the  wTetched  men 
of  this  land ;  and  this  state  of  things  lasted  the  nineteen  years  that  Stephen 
was  king,  and  ever  grew  worse  and  worse.  They  were  continually  levying  an 
exaction  from  the  towns,  which  they  called  Tensery,i  and  when  the  miserable 


*  A  payment  to  the  superior  lord  for  protection 
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inhabitants  had  no  more  to  give,  then  plundered  they,  and  burned  all  the 
towns,  so  that  well  mightest  thou  walk  a  whole  dav's  journey  nor  ever  shouldest 
thou  find  a  man  seated  in  a  town,  or  its  lands  tilled. 

Then  was  com  dear,  and  flesh,  and  cheese,  and  butter,  for  there  was  none 
in  the  land — ^wretched  men  starved  with  hunger — some  lived  on  alms  who 
had  been  erewhile  rich :  some  fled  the  coimtry — never  was  there  more  misery, 
and  never  acted  heathens  worse  than  these.  At  length  they  spared  neither 
churdi  nor  churchyard,  but  they  took  all  that  was  valuable  therein,  and  then 
burned  the  church  and  all  together.  Neither  did  they  spare  the  lands  of 
bisAiops,  nor  of  abbots,  nor  of  priests;  but  they  robbed  the  monks  and  the 
clergy,  and  every  man  plimdered  his  neighbour  inasmuch  as  he  might.  If 
two  or  three  men  came  riding  to  a  town,  all  the  township  fled  before  them, 
and  thou^t  that  they  were  robbers.  The  bishops  and  cleiigy  were  ever  cursing 
them,  but  this  to  them  was  nothing,  for  they  were  all  accursed,  and  forsworn, 
and  reprobate.  The  earth  bare  no  com ;  you  might  as  well  have  tilled  the 
sea,  for  ibe  land  was  all  ruined  by  such  deeds,  and  it  was  said  openly  that 
Cbiist  and  his  saints  slept.  These  things,  and  more  than  we  can  say,  did  we 
suffer  during  nineteen  years  because  of  our  sins.«' 


FUSION  OF  NORMANS  AND  ENGLISH 

It  was  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  sons  and  the  grandson  of  the  Conqueror 
that  the  chief  steps  were  taken  towards  the  fusion  of  English  and  Normans 
into  one  people,  or  rather  towards  the  change  of  Normans  into  Englishmen. 
At  the  accession  of  Ruf us  the  distinction  was  in  full  force ;  at  the  accession  of 
Henry  I  it  is  clearly  visible.  In  the  course  of  Hemy's  reign  it  so  far  died  out 
that,  though  it  was  doubtless  not  forgotten,  it  was  no  longer  marked  by 
outward  d^tinction.  The  name  of  Englishmen  now  takes  in  all  natives  of 
Eni^and,  of  whatever  descent.  A  tale  of  a  general  conspiracy  to  kill  all  the 
Normans  soon  after  the  accession  of  Stephen  proves,  when  it  is  examined, 
to  mean,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Brice,  not  a  design  to  slay 
every  man  of  Norman  descent  in  England,  but  merely  a  design  to  suty  a  par- 
ticular body  of  Norman  mercenary  soldiers.  Everjrthing  during  these  reigns 
tended  to  draw  the  two  races  more  nearly  together ;  noming  tended  to  keep 
them  apart.  The  bmtal  tyrannv  of  Ri^us  wronged  both  races  alike;  yet 
men  of  native  Elnglish  descent  could  rise  even  imder  him.  The  cold  despotism 
of  Henry  at  once  oenefited  and  offended  both  races  alike.  At  one  time  of  his 
reign  we  meet  with  a  complaint  that  he  would  admit  no  En^ishmen  to  high 
office.  When  the  complaint  is  tested,  it  is  found  that  the  exclusion  extended 
to  natives  of  England  of  both  races,  that  the  preference  was  a  preference  for 
absolute  foreigners  as  such.  The  horrors  of  the  anarchy  in  Stephen's  day 
fdl  on  both  races  alike :  the  foreign  mercenaries  who  laid  waste  the  land  were 
hateful  to  both  alike.  We  may  safely  say  that,  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
Henry  of  Anjou,  the  man  of  Norman  descent  bora  in  England  had,  altogether 
in  feeling  and  largely  in  speech,  become  an  Englishman.  ^^ 
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HEi«mr  may  well  have  contemplated  with  an  anxtety  little  short 
of  despair  tlie  ta^  whk-h  lay  before  him.  It  wa8  nothing  less  than 
the  resuscitation  of  the  bo^y  politie  from  a  etate  of  utter  decay. 
The  legal,  constitutional  and  aoniinistrative  machinery'  of  the  state 
was  at  a  deadlock ;  the  national  resources,  material  and  moral,  were 
exhausted*  To  bring  under  subjection,  once  for  all,  the  remnant  of 
the  disturbing  forces  which  had  caused  the  catastrophe,  and  render 
them  powerless  for  future  harm ;  to  disinter  from  the  mass  of  ruin 
the  fragments  of  the  old  foundations  of  social  and  political  organ i- 
aation^  and  build  up  on  them  a  secure  and  lasting  fabric  of  admin- 
istratton  and  law;  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  life  out  of  decay — 
this  was  ihe  work  which  a  youth  who  had  not  yet  completed  hia 
twenty-second  year  now  found  himself  called  to  undertake,  and  to 
undertake  almost  single-handed, ^Nobgatb**' 


:^ 


HENRYS   accession:  QUEEN   ELEANOR 

When  Henry  Plantagenet  received  the  news  of  Stephen's  death  he  was 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  a  castle  on  the  frontier  of  Nomiandy.  Relying  on 
the  ^situation  of  affairs  in  England,  and  the  disposition  of  men's  minds  in  his 
favour^  he  prosecuted  the  siege  to  a  successful  close,  and  reduced  some  tur- 
bulent contmental  vassals  to  obe<lience,  before  he  went  to  the  coast  to  embark 
for  his  new  kingdom.  He  was  detained  some  time  at  Barfleur  by  storms  and 
contrary  winds;  and  it  was  not  till  six  weeks  after  the  death  of  Stephen  that 
^e  landed  in  England^  where  he  w^as  received  with  enthusiastic  joy.  He 
aught  with  him  a  splendid  retinue,  and  Eleanor,  his  wife,  whose  inheritance 
made  him  so  powerful  on  the  Continent.  This  marriage  proved  that^ 
if  the  young  Henry  had  the  gallantry  of  his  age  and  all  the  knightly  aecom- 
plLshments  then  in  vogue,  he  was  not  legs  distinguished  by  a  cool,  calculating 
head,  and  the  faculty  of  sacrificing  romantic  or  dehcate  feelings  for  political 
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advantages.  The  lady  he  espoused  was  many  years  older  than  himself,  and 
the  repudiated  wife  of  another. 

Eleanor  was  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  IX,  ^  earl  of  Poitou  and  duke 
of  Aquitaine — the  sovereign  of  all  the  western  coast  of  France,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Loire  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  She  was  married  in  1137  to  Louis  VII, 
king  of  France,  who  was  not  less  enchanted  with  her  beauty  than  witli  the 
fine  provinces  she  brought  him.  When  the  imion  had  lasted  some  years,  and 
the  queen  had  given  birth  to  two  daughters,  the  princesses  Marie  and  Alix, 
Louis  resolved  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  I^and,  and  to  take  along  with 
him  his  wife,  whose  uncle,  Ra3rmond,  was  duke  of  Antioch.  The  general 
morality  of  the  royal  and  noble  crusaders  and  pilgrims  is  represented  in  no 
very  favourable  light  by  contemporary  writers;  and  it  is  easily  understood 
how  camps  and  marches,  and  a  close  and  constant  association  with  soldiers, 
should  not  be  favourable  to  female  virtue.  Suspicion  soon  fell  upon  Eleanor, 
who,  according  to  her  least  unfavourable  judges,  was  guilty  of  great  coquetry 
and  freedom  of  manners ;  and  her  conduct  in  the  gay  and  dissolute  coiut  of 
Antioch  at  last  awakened  the  indignation  of  her  devout  husband. 

She  was  very  generally  accused  of  an  intrigue  with  a  yoimg  and  handsome 
Turk,  named  Saladin.^  In  1152,  about  a  year  after  their  return  from  the  Holy 
Land,  Louis  summoned  a  council  of  prelates  for  the  purpose  of  divorcing  him 
from  a  woman  who  had  publicly  dishonoured  him.  The  bishop  of  Langres, 
pleading  for  the  king,  gravely  annoimced  that  his  royal  master  "no  longer 
placed  faith  in  his  wife,  and  could  never  be  sure  of  the  legitimacy  of  her  pro- 
geny." But  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  desirous  that  the  separation  should 
be  effected  in  a  less  scandalous  manner,  proposed  to  treat  the  whole  question 
on  very  different  groimds — namely,  on  the  consanguinity  of  the  parties,  which 
might  have  been  objected  by  the  canonical  law  as  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
the  marriage  when  it  was  contracted  fifteen  years  before,  but  which  now 
seemed  to  be  remembered  by  the  clergy  somewhat  tardily.  This  course,  how- 
ever, relieved  them  from  a  delicate  dilemma.  Eleanor  voluntarily  and 
readily  agreed  to  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  and  the  coimcil  dissolved  it 
accordingly — on  the  pretext  that  the  consciences  of  the  parties  reproached 
them  for  living  as  man  and  wife  when  they  were  cousins  within  the  prohibited 
degree.^ 

But  the  good,  simple  Louis  wonderfully  deceived  himself  when  he  thought 
that  no  prince  of  the  time  would  be  so  wanting  in  delicacy,  and  regardless  of 
his  own  honour,  as  to  marry  a  divorced  wife  of  so  defamed  a  reputation. 
According  to  a  contemporary  authority,  Eleanor's  only  difficulty  was  in  making 
a  choice  and  escaping  the  too  forcible  addresses  of  some  of  her  suitors.  Henry 
soon  presented  himself,  and,  "with  more  policy  than  delicacy,"  wooed,  and 
won,  and  married  her,  too,  within  six  weeks  of  her  divorce.     King  Louis  had 

*  This  Duke  William  was  a  troubadour  of  high  renown,  and  the  most  ancient  of  that 
class  of  poets  whose  works  have  been  preserved. 

'  Some  old  writers  confound  this  Saladin  with  the  Great  Saladin,  the  heroic  opponent 
of  Eleanor^s  son,  Richard;  but  this  is  a  ^reat  mistake,  involving  an  anachronism. 

P  The  divorce  of  Eleanor  has  given  nse  to  all  manner  of  conjectures  on  the  part  of  his- 
torians because  of  the  great  divergence  in  the  accounts  of  contemporary  writers.  The  French 
chroniclers  are  naturally  bitter  against  the  queen.  The  English  and  Angevin  writers  are 
more  favourable.  Gervase  of  Canterbury,*  who  treats  the  matter  very  fully,  declares  that 
Henry  and  Eleanor  married  for  love,  and  that  Eleanor  had  herself  procured  the  divorce  in 
order  to  marry  Henrv — a  statement  which,  of  course,  is  untrue.  "As  to  the  question  of 
consanguinity,^'  says  JCate  Norgate,^  "that  of  Louis  and  Eleanor  is  not  verj'  clear ;  it  was 
at  any  rate  more  remote  than  that  of  Henry  and  Eleanor,  who  certainly  were  within  the 
forbidden  degree."  To  which  Ramsav  o  adds  that  scarcelv  a  marriage  in  the  ruling  classes 
of  the  time  could  have  stood  the  test  of  the  prohibited  ''^tenth  degree."] 


been  more  delicate  than  politic ;  and,  however  honourable  to  him  individually, 
his  delicacy  was  a  great  misfortune  to  France,  for  it  dis^^evered  states  which 
had  been  united  by  the  marriage — retarded  that  fo^sion  and  integration  which 
alone  could  render  the  French  kingdom  respectable,  and  threw  the  finest 
territories  of  France  into  the  hands  of  his  most  dangerous  enemies.  When 
it  was  too  late,  Louis  saw^  the  great  error  in  policy  he  had  committed,  and 
made  what  efforts  he  could  to  prevent  the  marriage.  He  prohibited  Henry, 
as  his  vjLssal  for  Nomiandy  and  Anjou,  to  contract  any  such  union ;  but  Henry, 
by  far  the  more  powerful  of  the  two,  cared  little  for  the  prohibition,  and  Louis, 
in  the  end,  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  receiving  the  empty  oaths 
of  aUegiance  which  the  fortunate  Flantagenet  tendered  for  Guienne  and 
Poitou, 

The  sacrifice  was  indeed  immense.  The  French  kingdom  almost  ceased  to 
figure  as  a  maritime  state  on  the  Atlantic;  and  when  Eleanors  possessions 
were  added  to  those  Henrv  already  poss<:'ssed  on  the  Continent*  that  prince 
occupied  the  whole  coast  line  from  Dieppe  to  Bayomie,  with  the  exception 
only  of  the  great  promontory  of  Britt^iny. 


^^m  henry's  coronation  and  reforms 

r      At  their  first  arrival  in  England  everj^thing  wore  a  bright  aspect.    The 

"    queen  rode  by  the  king's  side  into  the  royal  city  of  Winchester,  where  they 

both  received  the  homage  of  the  nobility;  and  when,  on  the  19  th  of  December, 

I  Henry  twjk  his  coronation  oaths,  and  was  crow^ned  at  Westminster  by  Theo- 
bald, archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Eleanor  was  crowned  with  him,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.  Not  a  shadow^  of  opposition  was  offered;  the 
English,  still  enamoured  of  their  old  dynasty  or  traditions,  dwTlt  wuth  com- 
placency on  the  Saxon  blood,  which,  from  his  mother's  side,  flowed  in  the 
veins  of  the  youthful,  handsome,  anti  brave  Henrj^;  and  all  classes  seemed  to 
overlook  the  past  history  of  the  queen  in  her  granileur  and  magnificence  and 
present  attachment  to  their  king.  The  court  pageantries  were  splendid,  and 
accompanied  by  the  spontaneous  rejoicings  of  the  citizens. 

Henry  proceeded  to  business  almost  iis  soon  as  the  crown  was  on  his  head. 
He  assembled  a  great  council,  appointed  the  crown  officers,  issued  a  decree, 
promising  his  subjects  all  the  rights  and  liljerties  they  had  enjoyed  under  his 
grandfather,  Henry  I;  and  he  made  his  barons  and  bishops  swear  fealty  to 
his  infant  children,  his  wife  Eleanor  having  already  made  him  the  happy  father 
of  two  sons.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  correcting  of  those  abuses 
w*hich  had  rendered  the  reign  of  Stephen  a  long  agony  to  himself  and  a  curse 
to  the  nation.  His  reforms  were  not  completed  for  several  years,  but  it  will 
render  the  narrative  clearer  to  condense  our  account  of  these  transactions  in 
one  general  statement. 

Henr}^  appointed  the  earl  of  Leicester  grand  justiciar  of  the  kingdom,  and, 
feeling  that  the  office  had  hitherto  been  insufficiently  supported  by  the  crowTi, 
he  attached  to  it  more  ample  powers,  and  provided  the  meaiLs  of  enforcing 
its  decisions.  As  happened  in  all  seasons  of  trouble  and  distress  in  those  ages, 
the  coin  had  been  alloyed  and  tampereil  with  under  Stephen ;  and  now  Henry 
issued  an  entirely  new  coinage  of  standard  weight  and  purity.  The  foreign 
mercenaries  and  companies  of  adventure  that  came  over  to  England  during 
the  long  civil  war  between  Stephen  and  Matilda  had  done  incalculable  raischiei. 
Manv  of  these  adventurers  had  got  possession  of  the  castles  and  estates  of  the 
An^o-Norman  nobles  who  adhered  to  Matilda,  and  had  been  created  earls 
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and  barons  by  Stephen ;  Henry  determined  to  drive  ever)'  one  of  them  from 
the  land,  and  their  expulsion  seems  to  have  afforded  almost  as  murh  joy 
to  the  Saxon  population  as  to  the  Normans,  who  raised  a  shout  of  t^ 
on  the  occasion.     "We  saw/'  says  Ralph  de  Diceto,  "these  Braban^i^ 
Flemings  cross  the  sea,  to  return  from  the  camp  to  the  plough-tail,  and  become 
ag^  serfs,  after  having  been  lords/' 

Up  to  this  point  the  operations  were  easy,  and  the  king  was  carried  forward 
on  the  high  tide  of  popular  opinion ;  but  in  what  still  remained  to  do  were 
great  and  obvious  difhculties,  for  in  the  impartial  execution  of  his  measures 
he  had  to  despoil  those  who  fought  his  mother's  battlers  and  supported  his  o^ivti 
cause  when  he  was  a  helpless  ij&ant.  The  generous  romantic  virtues  natural 
to  youth  might  have  been  fatal  to  him ;  but  Henry  s  heart  in  some  respects 

seems  never  to  have  been  young,and 
his  he^d  was  cool  and  ciilculating. 
In  a  treaty  made  at  Winchester, 
shortly  after  his  pacification  with 
Stephen,  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
king  (Stephen)  should  resimie  all 
such  royal  castles  and  lands  as  had 
been  alienated  to  the  lay  nobles  or 
usurped  by  them.  Among  tlie  re- 
sumable  gifts  were  many  made  by 
Matilda.  Stephen,  poor  as  he  was, 
had  neglected  this  resumption,  or 
made  no  progress  in  it  during  the  few 
months  that  he  survived  the  treaty. 
But  Henrj^  was  determined  not  to 
be  a  pauper  king,  or  to  tolerate  that 
widely  stretched  aristocratic  power 
which  bade  fair  to  reduce  royalty  to 
an  empty  shadow.  In  the  absmce 
of  other  fixed  revenues,  the  sover- 
eigns of  that  time  depended  almost 
entirely  on  the  produce  of  the  crown 
lands;  and  Stephen  had  allowed  so 
much  of  these  to  slip  from  him  that 
there  remained  not  sufficient  for  a 
decent  maintenance  of  royal  dignity.  Besides  the  numerous  castles  which 
had  been  built  by  the  turbulent  nobles,  royal  fortresses  and  even  royal  cities 
had  been  granted  away;  and  these  could  hardly  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  feudal  lords  without  endangering  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 
Law  was  brought  in  to  the  aid  of  policy,  and  it  was  now  established  as  a  legal 
axiom  that  the  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown  was  of  so  sacred  and  inalienable 
a  nature  that  no  length  of  time,  tenure,  or  enjojTnent  could  give  a  right  of 
prescription  to  any  other  possessors,  against  the  claim  of  succeed'mg  princes, 
who  might  (it  was  laid  down)  at  any  time  resume  possession  of  what  had 
formerly  been  alienated. 

Foreseeing,  however,  that  this  step  would  create  much  discontent,  Henry 
was  cautious  not  to  act  without  a  high  sanction ;  and  he  therefore  summoned  a 
great  council  of  the  nobles,  who,  after  hearing  the  urgency  of  his  neeessities, 
concurred  pretty  generally  in  the  justice  of  his  immediately  resuming  all 
that  had  been  held  by  his  grandfather  Henr>^  I,  with  the  exception  of  the 
alienations  or  grants  to  Stephen* s  son  and  the  church.   As  soon  as  he  was  armed 
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^^ith  this  sanction  the  young  king  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army, 
knowing  right  well  that  there  were  many  who  would  not  consider  themselves 
bound  by  the  voices  of  the  assembly  of  nobles,  and  who  would  only  cede  their 
castles  and  lands  by  force.  In  some  instances  the  cii&tles,  on  Ixnng  clos(tIy 
beleaguered,  surrendered  without  blootlshed;  in  others,  they  were  taken  by 
Btorm  or  reduced  by  famine.  In  nearly  all  cases  they  were  levelkd  to  the 
ground,  and  about  eleven  hundred  of  these  **ilens  of  thieves"  were  blotted 
out  from  the  fair  land  tliey  defaced.  After  many  toils,  and  not  a  few  checks, 
Henry  completed  his  purpose ;  he  (h'ove  the  earl  of  Nottingham  and  some  other 
dangerous  nobles  out  of  the  kingdom;  he  levelled  with  the  ground  the  six 
strong  castles  of  Stephen's  brother,  the  famous  bishop  of  \\jnchester,  who, 

E lacing  no  confidence  in  the  new  king  whom  he  had  helped  to  make,  fled  with 
is  treasures  to  Clmiy;  he  reduced  the  earl  of  Amnale,  who  had  long  reigned 
like  an  independent  sovereign  in  Yorkshire,  to  the  proper  state  of  vassalage 
and  allegiance ;  and  he  finally  obliged  Malcolm,  king  of  Scots,  to  resign  the 
liiree  northern  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland 
[and  do  homage]  for  the  possession  of  the  earldcmi  of  Huntingdon,  which  the 
Scottish  princes  claimed  iis  descendants  of  Earl  Waltheof .  Henry  was  not  less 
eager  to  recover  everything  than  wisely  anxious  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
acting  from  motives  of  party  revenge ;  and  by  liis  etfual  and  impartial  pro- 
ceeding he  left  the  atlherents  of  Stephen  no  more  reason  to  complain  than 
his  mother's  or  his  own  partisans.*^ 


EARLY    YEARS   OF   HENRY's   REIGN 

Before  Henry  had  completed  his  w^ork  of  destroying  the  "adulterine" 
castles  he  Wiis  called  to  the  Continent  (1L56),  where  liis  younger  brother 
Geoffrey  had  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Anjou  and  Maine,  asserting  that 
by  his  father's  will  these  possessions  were  to  fall  to  him  if  Henry  became  king 
of  England.  Louis  VII,  who  had  openly  shown  encouragement  to  Gt^ofTreyi 
was  detached  fmiti  his  support  by  Henry's  unconditionally  and  voluntarily 
renewing  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  French  king  for  all  the  numerous  pos- 
sessions he  held  of  him.  Henry  at  the  head  of  an  army  invaded  the  disputed 
territory',  and  (jeoffrey  was  forced  to  submit,  and  to  be  satisfieil  with  the 
liberal  fX'Jision  which  his  brotiier  allowed  him.  Before  his  return  to  England 
Henry  made  a  triumphal  progress  through  Aquitaine  and  the  other  dominions 
which  Eleanor  had  brouglit  him,  and  at  a  great  council  held  at  Bordeaux 
received  the  homage  of  his  principal  vassals, 

Henry  had  returned  to  England  (1157)  to  conduct  a  campaign  against  the 
Welsh,  With  a  powerful  aniiy  lie  entered  Flintshire,  and  penetrat-ed  far 
into  the  mountains  of  North  Wales  without  opposition.  At  last,  however,  as 
his  army  was  entering  a  narrow  defile  in  Coleshill  {Cynsyllt)  Forest  he  was 
unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  Welsh  under  their  chief,  Owen  Gwynedd. 
Taken  at  a  disadvantage,  the  English  loss  was  enonnous,  the  king  saved  him- 
self with  difficulty,  and  niany  of  his  chief  barons  fell ;  but  the  anny  at  length 
fought  its  way  out  of  the  pass.  Thenceforth  the  campaign  was  conducted 
with  greater  caution,  and  after  marching  for  some  distance  along  the  coast,  and 
constructing  castles  at  several  strategic  points,  a  peace  was  concluded  by 
which  the  Welsh  chieftains  swore  fealty  to  the  English  king  and  gave  up  to 
him  several  districts  they  had  won  in  Stephen's  time. 

Henry  had  scarcely  retumeil  to  England  when  Gec^ffrey  accepted  from 
the  city  of  Nantes  in  lower  Brittany  a  voluntary  tender  of  the  government 
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of  their  municipality.  But  Geoffrey  died  within  the  year,  and  the  city  renewed 
its  former  allegiance  to  Conan,  count  of  Brittany.  Henry,  who  had  lon^  looked 
upon  Brittany  with  a  covetous  eye,  as  the  only  break  in  the  chain  of  his  con- 
tinental possessions,  put  forth  the  astounding  claim  that  Nantes  fell  to  him 
by  inheritance,  on  Geoffrey's  death.  Crossing  at  once  to  Brittany,  where  he 
was  ineffectually  opposed  by  Conan,  Henry  lorced  Nantes  into  submission, 
and  then  quietly  occupied  all  the  reeion  between  the  Vilaine  and  the  Loire. 
With  Conan,  whom  he  left  in  control  of  Brittany,  he  concluded  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  his  young  son  Geoffrey  was  affianced  to  Conan's  daughter, 
Constance,  with  the  imderstanding  that  she  should  accede  to  her  father's 
Breton  possessions  at  his  death.  In  order  to  pacify  Louis,  who  was  naturally 
alarmed  at  Henry's  actions,  the  king,  with  his  faithful  friend  and  minister 
Thomas  k  Becket,  proceeded  at  once  to  Paris  with  a  magnificent  retinue. 
Then,  while  the  nobles  and  people  were  dazzled  and  interested  by  lavish 
display  and  well-placed  generosity,  there  was  concluded  a  treaty  providing  for 
the  marriage  of  Henry's  eldest  son,  Prince  Henry,  to  Louis'  daughter  Margaret. 
Early  in  1159  Henry  took  a  step  which  he  must  have  realised  was  almost 
certain  to  disrupt  the  friendly  relations  he  had  just  been  at  so  much  pains  to 
establish  with  Louis.  This  was  a  determination  to  recover  Toulouse  from 
Raymond  V,  its  count.  With  Queen  Eleanor,  Henry  had  come  into  pos- 
session of  a  disputed  claim  to  these  dominions  which  the  coimts  of  Poitou 
had  long  asserted.  As  the  holder  of  that  title  he  now  prepared  to  press 
the  claim.  The  expedition  against  Toulouse  is  of  importance  in  English 
history,  however,  not  so  much  oecause  of  its  militarj'  operations  as  because 
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the  pn^{>imitions  for  it  won^  niarkovl  by  the  institution  of  one  of  the  financial 
moasun^s  ior  which  llonry  is  Ivst  nMnoinlx^riHl.  This  was  the  institution 
of  tho  tax  kiu>\vn  as  soutap\  as  a  ivinnuitation  for  jn^rsonal  military  service, 
llonry  n\»ilistHl  that  in  calling  uwn  tho  Knglish  and  Nonnans  to  help  him 
in  his  wars  in  far-away  Aquitaino  no  w:is  stn^tching  the  theor\-  of  feudal  service 
to  tho  uttornuvst.  aiul  ho  pivtornnl  not  to  nuiko  tho  attempt.    He  therefore 
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hit  upon  the  idea  of  asking  England  and  Normandy  to  furnish  funds  with 
which  he  could  employ  an  army  of  meroenaries.  who  not  only  would  be  likely 
to  be  all  trained  hghting  men,  but  who  would  also  be  unhindered  by  the  forty- 
day  limitation  of  feudal  ser%' ice.  Therefore 
a  commutation  was  arranged  amounting  to 
two  marks  on  a  knight's  fee  in  England  and 
sixty  shillings  in  Normandy. 

By  this  and  other  means  Henry  raised 
the  sum  of  £180,000  in  all  his  dominions,  and 
gathered  together  at  Poitiers  a  finely  equipped 
army  of  mercenaries.  With  them  came  a 
mighty  array  of  barons  and  knights  from  all 
Henry's  possessions,  and  beside  him  rode  Mal- 
colm, king  of  Scotland,  Raymond,  kingof  Ara- 
gon,  and  the  clerical  lord  chancellor,  Becket, 
accoutred  iis  any  lay  baron,  and  accompanied 
by  seven  hundred  knights  and  men-at-arms 
raised  at  his  own  expense.  The  expedition 
undertaken  in  such  force,  although  marked 
by  several  brilliant  exploits,  was  on  the  whole 
unsuccessful.  Cahors  w^as  taken,  but  before 
Toulouse  w^as  reached  Louis  had  taken  the 
field  in  l>ehalf  of  Count  Raymond,  and 
thrown  himself  into  the  city;  and  Henry,  in- 
fluenced, it  is  said,  by  a  realisation  of  his 
feudal  obligations  and  the  bad  example  he 
might  set  to  his  ow^n  vassals  by  ruthleasly 
breaking  them,  withdrew^  his  forces  w^ithout 
laying  siege  to  the  city.  In  the  following 
year  a  peace  negotiated  by  Becket  was  con- 
cluded with  Louis,  Prince  Henry  did  homage 
to  Louis  for  his  father's  duchy  of  Normandy, 
and  Aquitanian  garrisons  w^ere  left  in  Cahors 
and  the  oilier  tow^ns  occupied  during  the 
southern  campaign.  Before  the  year  was 
out  Prince  Henry,  aged  seven,  and  Princess  Margaret,  aged  three,  were 
married  by  si>ecial  dispensation  of  the  pope." 

A  short  period  of  tranquillity,  both  in  England  and  Henry^s  continental 
dominions,  followx^d  this  reconciliation;  and  w*hen  it  was  disturbed,  the  storm 
proceeded  from  a  most  unexpected  quarter — from  Thomas  4  Becket,  the 
king's  bosom  friend. 
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THE   RISE   OF  BECKETT 


Becket  was  born  at  London,  in  or  about  the  year  1117.*  His  father  wag 
a  citizen  and  trader.  The  boy,  however,  w^as  gifted  with  an  extraordinary 
intelligence,  a  handsome  person,  and  most  engaging  manners;  and  his  father 

n  The  older  historians  were  fond  of  laying  itneas  on  the  Saxon  parentage  of  Thomas,  as 
apfiasising  the  unusual  ability  that  one' of  the  conquered  race  niust   have  possessed    to 
e  to  such  heights  of  power.     Modern  resejirch,  however,  has  spoiled  this  pretty  conclusion 
mformmg  ua  that  Gilbert  Becket,  the  father  of  Thomas »  was  a  native  of  tlouen  who  had 
pttled  in  London,  and  that  his  mother  Rohesia  was  likewbe  a  Normaa,  having  been  bora  in 
■  en.l 
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gave  him  all  the  advantages  of  education  that  were  within  his  reach.  He 
studied  successively  at  Merton  abbey,  London,  Oxford,  and  Paris,  in  which 
last  city  he  applied  to  civil  law,  and  acquired  as  perfect  a  mastery  and  as 
pure  a  pronunciation  of  the  French  language  as  any  of  the  best  educated  of 
the  Norman  nobles  and  officers.  While  yet  a  voung  man,  he  was  employed 
as  an  imder-clerk  in  the  office  of  the  sheriff  of  London,  where  he  attracted 
ihe  attention  of  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  sent  him  to  com- 
plete his  stndy  of  the  civil  law  at  the  then  famous  school  of  Bologna.  After 
profiting  by  the  lessons  of  the  learned  Gration,  Becket  recrossed  the  Alps, 
and  stayed  some  time  at  Auxerre,  in  Burgundy,  to  attend  the  lectures  of 
another  celebrated  law  professor. 

On  his  return  to  London  he  took  deacon's  orders,^  and  his  powerful  pa- 
tron the  archbishop  gave  him  some  valuable  church  preferment,  which  neces- 
sitated neither  a  residence  nor  the  performance  of  any  church  duties ;  and  he 
soon  afterwards  sent  him,  as  the  best  qualified  person  he  knew,  to  conduct 
some  important  negotiations  at  the  court  of  Rome.  The  young  diplomatist 
— he  was  then  only  thirty-two  years  old — acquitted  himself  with  great  ability 
and  complete  success,  obtaining  from  the  pope  a  prohibition  that  defeated 
the  desipi  of  crowning  Prince  Eustace,  the  son  of  Stephen — an  important 
service,  which  secured  the  favour  of  the  empress  Matilda  and  the  house  of 
Plantagenet.  On  Henry's  accession,  Archbishop  Theobald  had  all  the  au- 
thority of  prime  minister,  and,  being  old  and  infirm,  he  del^ated  the  most  of 
it  to  the  active  Becket,  who  was  made  chancellor  of  the  kingdom  two  years 
irfter,  being  the  first  man  of  English  birth  since  the  Conquest  that  had  reached 
any  eminent  office.  Henry  at  the  same  time  appointed  him  preceptor  of 
the  heir  to  the  crown,  and  gave  him  the  wardenship  of  the  Tower  of  Ix)ndon, 
the  castle  of  Berkhampstead,  and  the  honour  of  Eye,  with  340  knights'  fees. 
His  revenue  was  immense;  and  no  man  ever  spent  more  freely  or  magnifi- 
cently. His  house  was  a  palace,  both  in  dimensions  and  appointments.  It 
was  stocked  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  constantly  frequented  by 
numberless  guests  of  all  ranks,  from  barons  and  earls  to  knights  and  pages 
and  simple  retainers.  His  tables  were  spread  with  the  choicest  viands;  the 
best  of  wines  were  poured  out  with  an  unsparing  hand;  the  richest  dresses 
allotted  to  his  pages  and  serving-men. 

The  chancellor's  out-door  appearance  was  still  more  splendid,  and  on 
great  public  occasions  was  carried  to  an  extremity  of  pomp  and  magnificence. 
When  he  went  on  his  embassy  to  Paris,  in  1158,  he  was  attends  by  two 
hundred  knights,  besides  many  barons  and  nobles,  and  a  host  of  domestics, 
all  richly  armed  and  attired,  the  chancellor  himself  having  four-and-twenty 
changes  of  apparel.  As  he  travelled  through  France,  his  train  of  wagons  and 
sumpter-horses,  his  hounds  and  hawks,  his  huntsmen  and  falconers,  seemed 
to  announce  the  presence  of  a  more  than  king.  Whenever  he  entered  a  town, 
the  ambassadorial  procession  was  led  by  2^0  boys,  singing  national  songs; 
then  followed  his  hounds,  led  in  couples ;  and  these  were  succeeded  by  eight 
wagons,  each  with  five  large  horses  and  five  drivers  in  new  frocks.  Every 
wagon  was  covered  with  skms,  and  guarded  by  two  men  and  a  fierce  mastiff. 
Two  of  the  wagons  were  loaded  with  ale,  to  be  distributed  to  the  people; 
one  carried  the  vessels  and  furniture  of  his  chapel ;  another  of  his  bed-chamber; 
a  fifth  was  loaded  with  his  kitchen  apparatus ;  a  sixth  carried  his  abundant 

Elate  and  wardrobe ;  and  the  other  two  were  devoted  to  the  use  of  his  house- 
old  servants.    After  the  wagons  came  twelve  sumpter-horses,  a  monkey  ridmg 

*  He  never  took  tlie  major  orders  till  he  became  archbishop. 
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on  each,  with  a  groom  behind  on  his  knees.  Then  came  the  esquires,  car- 
rying the  shields,  and  leading  the  war-horses  of  their  respective  knights ;  then 
other  esqtiires,  falconers,  officers  of  the  household,  knights,  and  priests;  and 
last  of  all  appeared  the  great  chancellor  himself,  with  his  familiar  friends. 
As  Becket  passed  m  this  guiise,  the  French  %vere  heard  to  exclaim,  ^^What 
maimer  of  man  must  the  king  of  England  be,  when  his  chancellor  travels  in 
such  state!" 

Henry  encouraged  all  this  pomp  and  magnificence,  and  seems  to  have 
taken  a  lively  enjo>Tnent  in  the  spectacle,  though  he  sometimes  twitted  the 
chancellor  on  the  finery  of  his  attire.  All  such  offices  of  government  as  w^ere 
not  performed  by  the  reatly  and  indefatigable  king  himself  were  left  to  Becket, 
who  had  no  competitor  in  authority.  Secret  enemies  he  had  in  abmidance, 
but  never  even  a  momentarj^  rival  in  the  royal  favour.  The  mmister  and 
king  lived  together  like  brothers;  and  according  to  a  contemporary^  [Peter  of 
Blois]  who  knew  more  of  Henry  than  any  other  that  has  wTitten  concerning 
him,  it  was  notorious  to  all  men  that  they  were  cor  unitm  et  animam  unam 
(of  one  heart  and  one  mind  in  tdl  things).  With  his  chancellor  Henry  gave 
free  scope  to  a  facetious,  frolicsome  humour,  w^hich  was  natural  to  him,  though 
no  prince  could  assume  more  dignity  and  stenmess  when  necessary.  The 
chancellor  was  an  admirable  horst^man,  and  expert  in  hunting  and  hawking 
and  all  the  sports  of  the  fiekL  These  accomplishments,  and  a  never-failing 
wit  and  vivacity,  made  him  the  constant  companion  of  the  king's  leisure 
hours,  and  the  sharer  (it  is  hint^^d)  in  less  innocent  pleasures;  for  Henrj^  was 
a  very  inconstant  husband »  and  hail  much  of  the  Nonnan  licentiousness. 

At  the  same  time,  Becket  was  an  able  minister^  and  his  administration 
was  not  only  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  his  master,  but,  on  the  whole, 
extremely  beneficial  to  the  nation.  Most  of  the  useful  measures  w^hich  dis- 
tinguished the  early  part  of  the  king*s  reign  have  been  attributed  to  his  advice, 
liis  discriminating  genius,  and  good  intentions.  Such  were  the  restoration 
of  internal  tranquillity,  the  curbing  of  the  baronial  power,  the  better  appoint^ 
ment  of  judges,  the  reform  in  the  currency,  and  the  encouragement  given  to 
trade.  He  certainly  could  not  be  accused  of  entertaining  a  low  notion  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  or  of  any  lukewarmness  in  exacting  the  rights  of  the  king. 
He  humbled  the  lay  aristocracy  whenever  he  could,  and  more  than  once 
attacked  the  extravagant  privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions  claimed  by 
the  aristocracy  of  the  church.  He  insisted  that  the  bishops  and  abbots  should 
pay  the  seutage  for  the  war  of  Toulouse  like  the  lay  vassals  of  the  crown, 
and  this  drew^  upon  him  the  violent  invectives  of  many  of  the  hierarchy,  Gil- 
bert Foliot,  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  among  others,  accusing  him  of  plunging 
the  sword  into  the  bosom  of  mother  church,  and  threatening  him  with  ex- 
communication. 

All  this  tended  to  convince  Henry  that  Becket  was  the  proper  person  to 
nominate  to  the  primacy,  as  one  who  had  already  given  proofs  of  a  spirit 
greatly  averse  to  ecclesiastical  encroachments,  and  that  proniised  to  be  of 
the  greatest  serv^ice  to  him  in  a  project  w^hich,  in  common  w^ith  other  Euro- 
pean sovereigns,  he  had  much  at  heart' — namely,  to  check  the  growling  jxiwer 
of  Rome,  and  curtail  the  privileges  of  the  priesthood.  Although  his  conduct 
had  not  been  very  priest-like,  he  w^as  popular:  the  king's  favour  and  inten- 
tions were  well  knowTi,  and  accordingly,  in  1161,  w^hen  his  old  patron,  Theo- 
bald, archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died,  the  public  voice  designated  Becket  as 
the  man  who  must  inevitably  succeed  him;  and  after  a  vacancy  of  about 
thirteen  months,  during  wdiich  Henry  drew  the  revenues,  he  was  appointed 
primate  of  all  England. 
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From  that  moment  Becket  was  an  altered  man:  the  soldier,  statesman, 
hmiter,  courtier,  man  of  the  world,  and  man  of  pleasure  became  a  rigid  and 
ascetic  monk,  renouncing  even  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  life,  together  with 
the  service  of  his  more  friend  than  master,  and  resolving  '^o  perish  by  a  slow 
mart3n:dom  rather  than  sufifer  the  king  to  invade  the  smallest  privilege  of  the 
church.  Although  he  then  retamed,  and  afterwards  showed  a  somewhat 
inconsistent  anxiety  to  keep  certain  other  worldly  honours  and  places  of 
trust,  he  resigned  the  chancellorship  in  spite  of  the  wishes  of  the  kmg;  he 
discarded  all  nis  former  companions  and  magnificent  retinue;  he  threw  oflf 
his  splendid  attire;  he  discharged  his  choice  cooks  and  his  cup-bearers,  to 
surround  himself  with  monks  and  beggars  (whose  feet  he  daily  washed),  to 
clothe  himself  in  sackcloth,  to  eat  the  coarsest  food,  and  drink  water  rendered 
bitter  by  the  mixture  of  unsavoury  herbs.  The  rest  of  his  penitence,  his 
prayers,  his  works  of  charity  in  hospitals  and  pest-houses  soon  causea  his 
name  to  be  revered  as  that  of  a  saint,  and  his  person  to  be  followed  by  the 

Erayers  and  acclamations  of  the  people.    With  the  views  the  king  was 
nown  to  entertain  in  church  matters,  the  collision  was  inevitable;  yet  it 
certainly  was  the  archbishop  who  began  the  contest. 

In  1163,  about  a  year  after  his  elevation,  Becket  raised  a  loud  complaint 
on  the  usurpations  by  the  king  and  laity  of  the  rights  and  property  of  the 
church.  He  claimed  houses  and  lands  which,  if  they  ever  had  been  mcluded 
in  the  endowments  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  had  been  for  generations  in  the 
possession  of  lay  families.  It  is  curious  to  see  castles  and  places  of  war  figur- 
ing in  his  list.  From  the  king  himself  he  demanded  the  important  castle  of 
Rochester.  From  the  earl  of  Clare — whose  family  had  possessed  them  in  fief 
ever  since  the  Conquest — he  demanded  the  strong  castle  and  the  barony  of 
Tunbridge ;  and  from  other  barons  possessions  of  a  like  nature.  But  to  com- 
plete the  indignation  of  Henry,  who  had  laid  it  down  as  an  indispensable 
and  unchangeable  rule  of  government  that  no  vassal  who  held  in  capite  of 
the  crown  should  be  excommunicated  without  his  previous  knowledge  and 
consent,  he  hurled  the  thunders  of  the  church  at  the  head  of  William  de  Eyns- 
ford,  a  military  tenant  of  the  crown,  for  forcibly  ejecting  a  priest  collated  to 
the  rectory  of  that  manor  by  the  archbishop;  and  for  pretending,  as  lord  of 
the  manor,  to  a  right  over  that  living.  When  Henry  ordered  him  to  revoke 
the  sentence,  Becket  told  him  that  it  was  not  for  the  king  to  inform  him 
whom  he  should  absolve  and  whom  excommunicate — ^a  right  and  faculty  ap- 
pertaining solely  to  the  church.  The  king  then  resorted  from  remonstrances 
to  threats  of  vengeance ;  and  Becket,  bending  for  a  while  before  the  storm, 
absolved  the  knight,  but  reluctantly  and  with  a  bad  grace. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year  the  king  matured  his  project  for  sub- 
jecting the  clergy  to  the  authority  of  the  civil  courts  for  murder,  felony,  and 
other  civil  crimes ;  and  to  this  reform,  in  a  council  held  at  Westminster,  he 
formally  demanded  the  assent  of  the  archbishop  and  the  other  prelates.  The 
leniency  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  offenders  in  holy  orders  seemed  almost 
to  give  an  immunity  to  crime ;  and  a  recent  case,  in  which  a  clergyman  had 
been  but  slightly  punished  for  the  most  atrocious  of  offences,  called  aloud 
for  a  change  of  court  and  practice,  and  lent  unanswerable  arguments  to  the 
ministers  and  advocates  of  the  king.  The  bishops,  however,  with  one  voice, 
rejected  the  proposed  innovations;  upon  which  Henry  asked  them  if  they 
would  merely  promise  to  observe  the  ancient  customs  of  the  realm.    Becket 
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and  his  brethren^  with  the  exception  only  of  Hilary,  bishop  of  Chichester, 
answered  that  they  would  obs^erve  thenij  ''saving  their  order/'  On  this  the 
king  immediately  deprived  the  archbishop  of  the  manor  of  Eye  and  the 
cattle  of  Berkhampstead. 


THE   CONSTITUTIONS  OP  CLARENDON 

Finding,  however,  that  the  bishops  fell  from  his  side,  and  being  on  one 
hand  menaced  by  the  king  and  lay  nobles,  and  on  the  other,  it  is  f^aid,  atlvbed 
to  submit  by  the  po|}e  himself,  Becket  sliortly  afterwards,  at  a  great  council 
held  at  Clarendon,^  in  Wiltshire  (January  25th,  1164),  consented  to  sign  a 
series  of  enactments  embodying  the  several  jioints  insisted  ui>on  by  the  king^ 
and  hence  called  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  but  he  refused  to  put  his 
seal  to  them,  and  immediately  after  withdrtw  from  the  court,  and  even  from 
the  service  of  the  altar,  to  subject  himself  to  the  harshest  penance  for  liaving 
acted  contrary  to  his  inward  conviction,  SuKsequently  the  pojoe  rejected  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  with  the  exception  only  of  six  articles  of  oiinor 
importance;  and  the  archbishop  wa*s  then  encouraged  to  persist,  by  the  only 
guj>erior  he  acknowledged  in  tliis  world. *^ 

The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  constitute  one  of  the  most  important 
documents  in  the  history  of  the  relatbas  tetween  church  and  state  in  Eng- 
land. They  purport  to  be,  and  it  is  now  pretty  generally  acceiited,  despite 
the  dissent  of  Lingard''  and  some  other  Cathohc  writers,  that  they  are  a  re* 
port  of  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons,  particularly 
of  Henry  I,  in  regard  to  the  disputed  points.  The  most  important  points 
laid  down  in  the  Constitutions  were  these:  disputes  concerning  advowsons 
and  presentations  to  be  tried  in  the  king's  court;  criminous  clerks  to  be  tried 
in  the  king's  court;  no  clergjinan  to  leave  the  realm  without  the  king's  con- 
sent; ap|>eals  allowed  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  the  king;  no  tenant- 
in-chief  or  royai  minister  to  be  excommunicated  without  the  king's  consent; 
the  clergy  to  hold  their  lands  as  tenants-in-chief,  and  to  perform  all  duties  and 
attend  the  king's  court  with  other  tenants-in-chief;  elections  of  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  abbots  to  tixke  place  by  the  king's  order  in  the  king^s  chapel, 
the  man  elected  to  do  homage  for  his  lands  before  consecration;  sons  of  vil- 
leins not  to  Ijc  allowed  to  take  clerical  ordei-s  without  the  consent  of  their 
lord.  Speaking  of  the  Constitutions,  Bishop  Stubbs/  says:  *^They  are  no 
mere  engine  of  tyranny,  or  secular  spite  against  a  churchman :  they  are  really 
a  part  of  a  great  scheme  of  administrative  reform,  by  which  the  debatable 
grountl  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  can  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  common  justice,  and  the  lawlessness  arising  from  professional 
jealousies  abolished.  That  they  were  really  this,  and  not  an  occasional 
weapon  of  controversy,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
the  storm  that  followed,  they  formed  the  gromidwork  of  the  later  customary 
practice  in  all  such  matters."** 

*  "The  aasembly  at  Clarendon  seem.**  to  have  b(^n  the  mof5t  considemhle  of  those  which 
met  under  the  name  of  tlie  Great  or  the  Comnioii  Council  of  the  Healm  sinee  the  Nonnan 
invaaion.  They  were  not  yet  caJletl  by  the  name  of  a  parhament.  Biit  wliatciver  difficulty 
nuiy  exist  coneerninp  the  qyalifieationB  of  their  constituent  membens,  there  is  no  f-eason  to 
doubt  that  the  fulne^  of  legislative  authority  was  exercised  by  the  king  onlv  when  he  waa 
proMtit  ill  Buch  ftMeuibiiear  and  act^  with  their  advice  and  consent/'- 'Macjuntobh,''* 
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THE   FALL  OF  BECKET 

The  king  now  assembled  a  great  council  in  the  town  of  Northampton, 
and  smnmoned  the  archbishop  to  appear  before  it.  He  was  charged,  in  the 
first  place,  with  a  breach  of  aUegiance  and  acts  of  contempt  aeainst  the  kin^. 
He  ofiferea  a  plea  in  excuse,  but  Henry  swore,  "  by  God's  eyes,  that  he  would 
have  justice  m  its  full  extent,  and  the  court  condemned  Becket  to  forfeit  all 
his  goods  and  chattels ;  but  this  forfeiture  was  immediately  commuted  for  a 
fine  of  £500.  On  the  third  day,  he  was  required  to  render  an  account  of  all 
his  receipts  from  vacant  abbeys  and  bishoprics  during  his  chancellorship, 
the  balance  due  thereon  to  the  crown  being  set  down  at  the  enormous  sum 
of  44,000  marks. 

Becket  now  perceived  that  the  king  was  bent  on  his  utter  ruin.  For  a 
moment  he  was  overpowered ;  but,  recovering  his  firmness  and  self-possession, 
which  never  forsook  him  for  long  intervals,  he  said  he  was  not  bound  to  plead 
on  that  count,  seeing  that,  at  his  consecration  as  archbishop,  he  had  been 
publicly  released  by  the  king  from  all  such  claims.  He  demanded  a  confer- 
ence with  the  bishops;  but  these  dignitaries  had  already  declared  for  the 
court,  and  the  majority  of  them  now  advised  him  to  resign  the  primacy,  as 
the  only  step  which  could  restore  peace  to  the  church  and  the  nation.  His 
indomitable  mind,  however,  jdelded  none  of  its  firmness  and,  we  must  add, 
its  pride.  He  considered  the  bishops  cowards  and  time-servers;  and  resolved 
to  retain  that  post  from  which,  having  once  been  placed  in  it,  it  was  held,  by 
all  law  and  custom,  he  could  never  be  deposed  by  the  temporal  power.  On 
the  morning  of  the  decisive  day  (October  18th,  1164),  he  celebrated  the  mass 
of  St.  Stephen,  the  first  martyr,  the  office  of  which  begins  with  these  words : 
"  Sederunt  principes  et  adversum  me  loqtiebantur''  (Princes  also  did  sit  and  speak 
against  me) ;  Ps.  cxix.,  23. 

After  the  mass,  he  set  out  for  the  court,  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  robes. 
He  went  on  horseback,  bearing  the  archiepiscopal  cross  in  his  right  hand 
and  holding  the  reins  in  his  left.  When  Jie  dismounted  at  the  pdace,  one 
of  his  suffragans  would  have  borne  the  cross  before  him  in  the  usual  manner, 
but  he  would  not  let  it  go  out  of  his  hands.  "But,"  said  the  archbishop  of 
York,  an  old  rival  and  enemy  of  Becket,  "  it  is  defying  the  king,  our  lord, 
to  come  in  this  fashion  to  his  court;  but  the  king  has  a  sword,  the  point  of 
which  is  sharper  than  that  of  thy  pastoral  staff."  As  the  primate  entered, 
the  king  rose  from  his  seat,  and  withdrew  to  an  inner  apartment,  whither 
the  barons  and  bishops  soon  followed  him,  leaving  Becket  alone  in  the  vast 
hall,  or  attended  only  by  a  few  of  his  clerks  or  the  inferior  cler^,  the  whole 
body  of  which,  unlike  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  inclined  to  his  person  and 
cause.  Becket  seated  himself  on  a  bench,  and  still  holding  his  cross  erect 
calmly  awaited  the  event.  He  was  not  made  to  wait  long:  the  bishop  of 
Exeter,  terrified  at  the  excessive  exasperation  of  the  sovereign,  came  forth 
from  the  inner  apartment,  and  throwing  himself  on  his  knees  implored  the 

Erimate  to  have  pity  on  himself  and  his  brethren  the  bishops,  for  the  king 
ad  vowed  to  slay  the  first  of  them  that  should  attempt  to  excuse  his  conduct. 
"Thou  fearest?"  replied  Becket;  "flee  then — thou  canst  not  understand  the 
things  that  are  of  God!"  Soon  afterwards,  the  rest  of  the  bishops  appeared 
in  a  body,  and  Hilary  of  Chichester,  speaking  in  the  name  of  all,  said:  "Thou 
wast  our  primate,  but  now  we  disavow  thee,  because,  after  having  promised 
faith  to  the  king,  our  common  lord,  and  sworn  to  maintain  his  royal  customs, 
thou  hast  endeavoured  to  destroy  them,  and  hast  broken  thine  oath.    We 
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proclaim  thee,  then,  a  traitor^  and  tell  thee  we  will  no  longer  obey  a  perjured 
archbishop,  but  place  ourselveii  and  oiir  cause  under  the  protection  of  our 
lord  the  pope,  and  summon  thee  to  answer  us  before  him/'  "  I  hear/'  said 
Becket ;  and  he  deigned  no  further  reply. 

According  to  Roger  of  Hoveden,*'  the  archbishop  was  accused  in  the  coun- 
cil chamber  of  the  impossible  crime  of  magic ;  and  the  barons  pronounced  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment  against  him.  The  door  of  that  chamber  soon 
opened,  and  Robert,  earl  of  Leicester,  followed  by  the  barons,  stepped  forth 
into  the  hall  to  read  the  sent-eiice.  The  archbishop  rose,  and,  interrupting 
him,  said,  **Son  and  earl,  hear  me  first.  Thou  knowest  with  how^  much  faith 
I  served  the  king — with  how  much  reluctance,  and  only  to  please  him,  I  ac- 
cepted my  present  charge,  and  in  what  manner  I  was  declared  free  from  all 
secular  claims  whatsoever.  Touching  the  things  which  happened  before  my 
consecration  I  ought  not  to  answer,  nor  w^ill  I  answer.  You,  moreover,  are 
all  my  children  in  God;  and  neither  law  nor  reason  pennits  you  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  your  father,  I  forbid  you  therefore  to  judge  me ;  I  decline  your 
tribunal,  and  refer  my  quarrel  to  the  decision  of  the  pope.  To  him  I  appeal : 
and  now,  under  the  holy  protection  of  the  Catholic  church  and  the  apostolic 
see,  I  depart  in  i)eace/'' 

After  this  counter-appeal  to  the  power  which  his  adversaries  had  been 
the  first  to  invoke,  Becket  slowly  strode  through  the  crowTl  towards  tlie  door 
of  the  hall.  When  near  the  threshold,  the  spirit  of  the  soldier,  which  was 
not  yet  extinguished  by  the  aspirations  of  the  saint,  blazed  forth  in  a  wither- 
ing look  and  a  few  hasty  but  impaasioned  words.  Some  of  the  courtiers  and 
attendants  of  the  king  threw  at  him  straw  or  rushes,  w^hich  they  gathered 
from  the  Boor,  and  called  him  traitor  and  false  perjurer.  Turning  round 
and  drawling  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  he  cried,  ^'If  my  holy  calling  did 
not  forbid  it^  I  would  make  my  answer  with  my  sword  to  those  cowards  who 
call  me  traitor!"  He  then  mounted  his  horse  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  lower  clergy  and  common  people,  and  rode  in  a  sort  of  triumph  to  his 
lodgings,  the  populace  shouting,  **  Blessed  be  God,  who  hath  delivered  his 
servant  from  the  hands  of  his  enemie^s!^'  The  strength  of  Becket ^s  party 
was  in  the  popular  bcxiy.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  sent  to  the  king 
to  ask  leave  to  retire  beyond  sea,  and  he  was  told  that  he  should  receive  an 
answer  on  the  foUow^ing  morning,  Becket,  however,  stole  out  of  the  town  of 
Northampton  at  the  dead  of  night,  disguised  as  a  simple  monk,  and  calling 
himself  Brother  Dearman;  and  being  followed  only  by  two  clerks  and  a  do* 
mestic  servant,  he  hastened  towards  the  coast,  hiding  by  tlay  and  pursuing 
his  journey  by  night.  The  season  w^as  far  advanced,  and  the  stormy  winds 
of  November  swept  the  waters  of  the  Channel  when  he  reached  the  coast; 
but  Becket  embarked  in  a  small  boat,  and  after  many  perils  and  fatigues 
landed  at  Gravelines,  in  Flanders. 

From  the  seaport  of  Gravelines  he  and  his  companions  walked  on  f(x>t 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Bertin,  at  St.  Omer,  where  he  waited  a  short  time 
the  succei5s  of  his  applications  to  the  king  of  France  and  the  pope,  Alexander 
III,  who  had  fixed  his  residence  for  a  time  in  tlie  city  of  Sens.  Their  an- 
swers were  most  favourable ;  for,  fortunately  for  Becket,  the  jealousy  and  dis- 
union between  the  kings  of  France  and  England  disposed  Louis  to  protect 
the  obnoxious  exile,  in  order  t^  vex  and  weaken  Henry ;  and  the  pope,  turn- 
ing  a  deaf  ear  to  a  magnificent  embaasy  despatched  to  him  by  the  English 
sovereign,  determined  to  suppfirt  the  cause  of  the  primate  as  that  of  truth, 
of  justice,  and  the  church.  The  splendid  abbey  of  Pontigny,  in  Burgundy, 
was  assigned  to  him  as  an  honourable  and  secure  asylum ;  and  the  pope  re- 
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invested  him  with  his  archiepiscopal  dignity,  which  he  had  surrendered  into 
his  hands. 

As  soon  as  Henry  was  informed  of  these  particulars,  he  issued  writs  to 
the  sheriffs  of  England,  commanding  them  to  seize  all  rents  and  possessions 
of  the  primate  within  their  jurisdictions,  and  to  detain  all  bearers  of  appeals 
to  the  pope  till  the  king's  pleasure  should  be  made  known  to  them.  He  also 
conrnianded  the  justices  of  the  kingdom  to  detain,  in  like  manner,  all  befuiers 
of  papers,  whether  from  the  pope  or  Becket,  that  purported  to  pronounce 
excommunication  or  interdict  on  the  realm.  The  prunate's  name  was  struck 
out  of  the  liturgy,  and  the  revenues  of  every  clergyman  who  had  either  fol- 
lowed him  into  France  or  had  sent  him  aid  and  money  were  seized  by  the 
crown.  If  Henry's  vengeance  had  stopped  here  it  might  have  been  excused, 
if  not  justified ;  but,  irritated  to  madness  by  the  tone  of  defiance  his  enemy 
assumed  in  a  foreign  country,  he  proceeded  to  further  vindictive  and  most  dis- 
graceful measures,  issuing  one  common  sentence  of  banishment  against  all  who 
were  connected  with  Becket,  either  by  the  ties  of  relationship  or  of  friend- 
ship. The  list  of  proscription  contained  four  hundred  names,  for  the  wives 
and  children  of  Becket's  friends  were  included.  Pontigny  was  beset  by  these 
exiles,  but  Becket  finally  succeeded  in  relieving  their  immediate  wants  hy 
interesting  the  king  of  France,  the  queen  of  Sicily,  and  the  pope,  in  theur 
favour. 


THE  WELSH  AND  BRETON  REVOLTS 

In  1165,  the  year  after  Becket's  flight,  Henry  sustained  no  small  disgrace 
from  the  result  of  a  campaign,  in  which  he  personally  commanded,  against 
the  Welsh.  That  hardy  people  had  risen  once  more  in  arms  in  1163,  but 
had  been  defeated  by  an  Anglo-Norman  army,  which  subsequently  plundered 
and  wasted  with  fire  the  county  of  Carmarthen.  Somewhat  more  than  a  year 
later  a  nephew  of  Rees-ap-Gryffiths,  king  of  South  Wales,  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed;  and  the  uncle,  asserting  he  had  been  assassinated  by  the  secret 
emissaries  of  a  neighbouring  Norman  baron,  collected  the  mountaineers  of 
the  south,  and  began  a  fierce  and  successful  warfare,  in  which  he  was  presently 
joined  by  his  old  allies,  Gwynedd  of  North  Wales  and  Owen  Cyvelioch,  the 
leader  of  the  clans  of  Powysland.  One  Norman  castle  after  another  fell, 
and,  when  hostilities  had  continued  for  some  time,  the  Welsh  pushed  their 
incursions  forward  into  the  level  country. 

The  king,  turning  at  length  his  attention  from  the  church  quarrel,  which 
had  absorbed  it,  drew  together  an  army  and  hastened  to  the  Welsh  marches. 
At  his  approach  the  mountaineers  withdrew  "to  their  starting-holes" — their 
woods  and  strait  passages.  Henry,  without  regard  to  difficulties  and  dangers, 
followed  them,  and  a  general  action  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Cieroc. 
The  Welsh  were  defeated,  and  fled  to  their  uplands.  Henry,  still  following 
them,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  lofty  Berwin,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  encamped. 
A  sudden  storm  of  rain  set  in,  and  continued  until  all  the  streams  were  fearfully 
swollen,  and  the  valley  was  deluded.  Meanwhile  the  natives  gathered  on  the 
ridges  of  the  mountain  of  Berwin;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  more  from 
the  war  of  the  elements  than  of  man  that  the  king^s  army  retreated  in  great 
disorder  and  with  some  loss.  Henry  had  hitherto  showed  himself  remarkably 
free  from  the  cruelty  of  his  age,  but  his  mind  was  now  embittered,  and  in  a  hasty 
moment  he  resolved  to  take  a  barbarous  vengeance  on  the  persons  of  the  noble 
hostages  whom  the  Welsh  princes  had  placed  in  his  hands,  seven  years  before. 
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as  pledges  of  their  tranquillity  and  allegiance.  The  eyes  of  the  males  were 
picked  out  of  their  heads,  and  the  noses  and  ears  of  the  females  were  cut  off. 
This  reverse  in  England  was  soon  followed  by  successes  on  the  Continent, 
A  formidable  insurrection  broke  out  in  Brittany  against  Henry's  subservient 
ally  Conan,  who  applied  to  him  for  succour,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance.  The  troops  of  the  king  entered  by  the  frontier  of  Normandy, 
under  pretext  of  defending  the  legitimate  duke  of  the  Bretons  against  his 
revolted  subjects.  Henry  soon  made  himself  master  of  Dol,  antl  several  other 
towns,  which  he  kept  and  garrisoned  with  his  own  soldiers.  Conan  had  shown 
himself  utterly  incapable  of  managing  the  fierce  Breton  nobles,  by  whose 
excesses  and  cruelties  the  poor  peojjle  were  ground  to  the  dust,  Henry's 
power  and  abilities  were  well  known  to  the  suffering  Bretons,  and  a  considerable 
party,  including  the  priests  of  the  country,  rallied  rounii  him,  anci  hailetl  him 
as  a  deliverer.  Conan  resigned  the  remnant  of  his  authority  into  the  hands 
of  his  protect4:jr,  who  governed  the  state  in  the  name  of  his  sou  Geoffrey  and 
Conan's  heiress  Constance,  the  espousals  of  these  two  children  being  pre- 
maturely solenmised. 


THE   QUARREL  WITH   BECKET  RENEWED 

In  the  month  of  May  the  banished  archbishop  went  from  Pontigny  to 
V^zelay,  near  Auxerre,  and  encouraged  by  the  pope  he  repaired  to  the  church 
on  the  great  festival  of  the  Ascension,  and  mounting  the  pulpit  there,  '*with 
book,  bell,  and  candle/'  solenuily  cursed  and  pronounced  the  sentence  of  ex- 
commimication  against  the  defenders  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  the 
detainers  of  the  sequestrat^^d  property  of  the  church  of  Canterbury/  and  those 
who  imprisoned  or  persecuted  either  laymen  or  clergy  on  his  account.  This 
done,  he  more  particularly  excommunicated  by  name  Richard  de  Lucy, 
Jocelin  Baliol,  and  four  other  of  Henr^"*s  courtiers  and  prime  favourites. 

The  king  was  at  Chinon,  in  Anjou,  when  he  was  startled  by  this  new  sign 
of  life  given  by  his  adversary.  Though  in  general  a  great  master  of  his  feelings, 
Henry  was  subject  to  excesses  of  ungovernable  fury,  and  on  this  occasion  he 
seems  fairly  to  have  taken  leave  of  his  senses.  He  cried  out  that  they  wanted 
to  kill  him,  body  ami  soul — that  he  was  wretched  in  being  surrounded  by 
cowards  and  traitc»rs,  not  one  of  whom  thought  of  delivering  him  from  the 
insupportable  vexations  caused  him  by  a  single  man.  He  took  off  his  cap 
and  aa*shed  it  to  the  ground,  undid  his  girdle,  threw  his  clothes  about  the 
room,  tore  off  the  silk  coverlet  from  his  bed  and  rolled  upon  it,  and  gnawed 
the  straw  and  rushes— for  it  appears  that  this  mighty  and  splendid  monarch 
had  no  better  bed.  His  resentment  did  not  pa.sa  away  with  this  paroxysm; 
and  after  writing  to  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France,  he  threatened  that,  if 
Becket  should  return  and  continue  to  be  sheltered  at  the  abbey  of  Pontigny, 
which  belonged  to  the  Cistercians,  he  would  seize  all  the  estates  appertaining 
to  that  order  within  his  numerous  dominions. 

The  threat  wai?  an  alarming  one  to  the  monks,  and  we  find  Becket  re- 
moving out  of  Burgundy  to  the  towm  of  Sens,  where  a  new  asylum  was  ap- 
pointed him  by  Louis.  A  paltry  war  was  begun  and  ended  by  a  truce,  all 
within  a  few  months;  it  was  followed  the  next  year  by  another  war,  equally 

p  *'It  must  always  be  remembenxl/'  says  Freeman*^  "that  the  second  fiuarrel^  the 
quarrel  in  which  Thomas  died»  was  wholly  distinct  from  the  first,  and  had  to  ao  not  with 
uie  exemption  of  clerks  from  eecular  jurisdictioo  but  with  the  right*  of  the  churches  of  Can- 
terbiity  and  York/'l 
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short  and  still  more  inglorioiis  for  the  French  king.  Nothing  but  an  empty 
pride  could  have  been  gratified  by  a  series  of  feudal  oaths ;  but  the  designations 
given  to  his  sons  on  this  occasion  by  the  English  king  contributed  to  fatal 
consequences  which  happened  four  years  later.  Prince  Henry  of  England, 
his  eld^t  son,  did  homage  to  his  father-in-law,  the  king  of  France,  for  Anjou 
and  Maine,  as  he  had  formerly  done  for  Normandy ;  Prince  Richard,  his  second 
son,  did  homage  for  Aquitaine;  and  Geoflfrey,  his  third  son,  for  Brittany:  and 
it  was  afterwards  assumed  that  these  ceremonies  constituted  the  boys  sov- 
ereigns and  absolute  masters  of  the  several  dominions  named.  At  the  same 
time  the  two  kings  agreed  upon  a  marriage  between  Prince  Richard  of  England 
and  Alice,  another  daughter  of  the  king  of  France.  Sixteen  months  tefore 
these  events  Henry  lost  his  mother,  the  empress  Matilda,  who  died  at  Rouen 
and  was  buried  in  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Bee,  which  she  had  enriched  with  the 
donations  of  her  piety  and  penitence. 


THE   RETURN  OF   BECKET 

About  this  time  Heniy  was  prevailed  upon  to  assent  to  the  return  of  Becket. 
The  kings  of  France  and  England  met  at  Montmirail,  and  Becket  was  admitted 
to  a  conference.  Henry  insisted  on  qualifying  his  agreement  to  the  proposed 
terms  of  accommodation  by  the  addition  of  the  words,  "saving  the  honour 
of  his  kingdom,"  a  salvo  which  Becket  met  by  another  on  his  part,  saying 
that  he  was  willing  to  be  reconciled  to  the  king,  and  obey  him  in  all  things, 
"saving  the  honour  of  God  and  the  church.''  Upon  this,  Henry,  turning  to 
the  king  of  France,  said,  "  Do  you  know  what  would  happen  if  I  were  to  acfinit 
this  reservation  ?  That  man  would  interpret  everything  displeasing  to  himself 
as  being  contrary  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  would  so  invade  all  my  rights : 
but  to  show  that  I  do  not  withstand  God's  honour,  I  will  here  offer  him  a 
concession — what  the  greatest  and  holiest  of  his  predecessors  did  unto  the 
least  of  mine,  that  let  him  do  unto  me,  and  I  am  contented  therewith."  All 
present  exclaimed  that  this  was  enough.  But  Becket  still  insisted  on  his 
salvo;  upon  which  the  king  of  France  said  he  seemed  to  wish  to  be  "greater 
than  the  saints,  and  better  than  St.  Peter" ;  and  the  nobles  present  murmured 
at  his  imbending  pride,  and  said  he  no  longer  merited  an  asylum  in  France. 
The  two  kings  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  away  without  saluting  Becket, 
who  retired  much  cast  down.  No  one  any  longer  offered  him  food  and 
lodging  in  the  name  of  Louis,  and  on  his  journey  back  to  Sens  he  was  reduced 
to  live  on  the  charity  of  the  common  people. 

In  another  conference  the  obnoxious  clauses  on  either  side  were  omitted. 
The  business  now  seemed  in  fair  train ;  but  when  Becket  asked  from  the  king 
the  kiss  of  peace,  Henry's  irritated  feelings  prevented  him  from  granting  it, 
and  he  excused  himself  by  saying  it  was  only  a  solemn  oath  taken  formerly 
in  a  moment  of  passion  never  to  kiss  Becket  that  hindered  him  from  giving 
this  sign  of  perfect  reconciliation.  The  primate  was  resolute  to  waive  no 
privilege  and  no  ceremony,  and  this  conference  was  also  broken  oflf  in  anger. 
Another  quarrel  between  the  two  kings,  which  threatened  at  first  to  retard 
the  reconciliation  between  Henry  and  nis  primate,  was  in  fact  the  cause  of 
hastening  that  event;  for  hostilities  dwindled  into  a  truce,  the  truce  led 
to  another  conference  between  the  sovereigns,  and  the  conference  to  another 
peace,  at  which  Henry,  who  was  apprehensive  that  the  pope  would  finally 
consent  to  Becket's  ardent  wishes,  and  permit  him  to  excommunicate  his  king 
by  name  and  pronounce  an  interdict  against  the  whole  kingdom,  slowly  and 
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reluctantly  pledged  his  word  to  be  reconciled  forthwith  to  the  dangerous  exile. 
On  the  22d  of  July,  1170,  a  solemn  congress  was  held  in  a  spacioas  andpleasant 
meadow,  between  Fr^teval  and  La  Fert6-Bernard,  on  the  oorders  of  Touraine, 
The  king  was  there  before  the  archbishop ;  and  as  soon  as  Becket  appeared, 
riding  leisurely  towards  the  tent,  he  spurred  his  horse  to  meet  him,  ana  saluted 
him»  cap  in  hand.  They  then  rode  apart  into  the  field,  and  discoursed  to- 
gether for  some  time  in  the  same  familiar  manner  as  in  by-gone  times.  Then, 
returning  to  his  attendants,  Henry  said  that  he  found  the  archbishop  in  the 
best  possible  disposition^  and  that  it  would  be  sinf id  in  him  to  nourish  rancour 
any  longer. 

The  primate  came  up,  and  the  forms  of  reconciliation  were  completed; 
always,  however,  excepting  the  kiss  of  peace,  which^  according  to  some,  Henry 
promised  he  would  give  in  England,  wnere  they  would  soon  meet.  The  king, 
however,  condescended  to  hold  Becket^s  stirrup  when  he  mounted.  By  their 
agreement,  Becket  was  to  love,  honour,  and  serve  the  king  in  as  far  as  an 
archbishop  could  '* render  in  the  Lord  service  to  his  sovereign";  and  Henry 
was  to  restore  immediately  all  the  lands,  and  livings,  and  pri\dleges  of  the 
church  of  Canterbury,  and  to  furnish  Becket  with  finids  to  discharge  his  debts, 
and  make  the  journey  into  England.  These  tenns  were  certainly  not  all  kept: 
the  lands  were  not  released  for  four  months ;  and,  after  many  vexatious  delays, 
Becket  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  for  his  journey.  Wliile  tarrying  on  the 
French  coast,  he  was  several  times  w^anied  that  danger  awaited  him  on  the 
opposite  shore.  This  was  not  improbable,  as  many  resolute  men  had  been 
suddenly  driven  from  the  church  lands  on  which  they  had  fattened  for  years, 
and  as  he  was  known  to  carry  about  his  person  letters  of  excommunication 
from  the  pof>e  against  the  archbishop  of  York  and  the  bishops  of  London  and 
Salisbury,  wdiom  he  held  to  be  his  chief  enemies,  and  who  w^ere  men  likely  to 

I  adopt  strong  measures  to  prevent  his  promulgating  the  terrible  sentence.  He 
was  even  assured  that  Ranulf  de  Broc,  who  had  bojisted  that  he  would  not 
let  the  archbishop  live  to  eat  a  single  loaf  of  bread  in  England,  w^as  lying  with 
a  body  of  sc^ldiers  between  Canterbury  and  Dover,  in  order  to  intercept  him. 
But  nothing  could  move  Becket,  who  said  seven  years  of  absence  w^ere 
long  enough  both  for  the  shepherd  and  his  flock,  anti  that  he  would  not  stop 
though  he  w^re  sure  to  be  cut  to  pieces  as  soon  as  he  landed  on  the  opposite 
coast.  The  only  use  he  made  of  the  warnings  he  received  was  to  confide  the 
letters  of  excommunication  to  a  skilful  and  devoted  messenger,  who,  preceding 
him  some  short  time,  stole  into  England  without  being  suspected,  and  actually 
delivered  them  publicly  to  the  three  bishops,  w^ho  were  as  much  startled  as  if 
a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  at  their  feet.  This  last  measure  seems  to  have  had 
as  much  to  do  with  Becket's  death  as  any  anger  of  the  king's.  As  he  was 
on  the  pohit  of  embarking,  a  vessel  arrived  from  England,  The  sailors 
were  asked  what  w^ere  the  feelings  of  the  good  English  people  towards  their 
archbishop.  They  replied,  that  the  people  would  hail  his  return  with  trans- 
ports of  joy.    This  was  a  good  omen,  and  he  no  doubt  relied  much  on  the 

[popular  favour. 

He  sailed  from  France  in  the  same  gloomy  month  of  the  year  in  which  he 
had  b:^gun  his  exile,  and,  avoiding  Dover,  landed  at  Sandwich  on  the  1st  of 
December.  At  the  news  of  his  arrival,  the  mariners,  the  peasants,  and  the 
English  burghers  flocked  to  meet  him:  but  none  of  the  rich  and  powerful 
welcomed  him,  and  the  fii-st  persons  of  rank  he  saw  presented  themselves  in 
a  menacing  attitude.  These  latter  w^re  a  sheriff  of  Kent,  Reginald  de  War- 
enne,  Rajiulf  de  Broc  (who  had  ridden  across  the  country  from  Dover),  and 

^fiome  relatives  and  allies  of  the  three  excommunicated  bishops,  who  carried 
B.  w.— VOL.  xvni.  T 
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swords  under  their  tunics,  and  drew  them  when  they  approached  the  primate. 
John  of  Oxford  conjured  them  to  be  quiet,  lest  they  should  make  their  king 
pass  for  a  traitor;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  determined  countenance  of  the 
English  multitude  made  more  impression  on  them  than  his  peaceful  words. 
They  retired  to  their  castles,  and  spread  a  report  among  their  feudal  compeers 
that  Becket  was  liberating  the  serfs  of  the  country,  who  were  marching  m  his 
train,  drunk  with  joy  and  hopes  of  vengeance.  At  Canterbury  the  primate 
was  received  with  acclamations;  but  still  it  was  only  the  poor  and  lowly  that 
wdcomed  him.  A  few  days  after  he  set  out  for  Woodstock,  to  visit  the  king's 
eldest  son.  Prince  Henry,  who  had  formerly  been  his  pupil.  Becket  counted 
much  on  nis  influence  over  the  young  prince,  but  the  party  opposed  to  him 
succeeded  in  preventing  his  having  an  opportimity  to  exert  that  mfluence.  A 
royaJ  messenger  met  him  on  his  journey,  and  ordered  him,  in  the  name  of  the 
pnnce,  not  to  enter  any  of  the  royal  towns  or  castles,  but  to  return  and  re- 
main within  his  own  diocese.  The  primate  obeyed,  and  returning  spent  some 
dajrs  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  which  belonged  to  the  church  of  Canterbury.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  at  Harrow,  two  of  his  own  clergy,  Nigellus  de  Sackville,  who  was 
called  "  the  usurping  rector  of  Harrow,"  and  Robert  de  Broc,  the  vicar,  a  rela- 
tion of  his  determined  foe  Ranulf  de  Broc,  treated  him  with  great  disrespect, 
and  when  he  was  departing  maimed  the  horse  which  carried  nis  provisions. 

Becket  returned  to  Canterbury,  escorted  by  a  host  of  poor  people,  armed 
with  rustic  targets  and  rusty  lances.  On  Christmas  Day  he  ascended  the 
pulpit  in  the  great  cathedral  church,  and  delivered  an  eloquent  sermon  on  the 
words,  "  Venio  ad  vos  mori  inter  vos''  (I  come  to  die  among  you).  He  told  his 
congregation  that  one  of  their  archbishop  had  been  a  martyr,  and  that  they 
womd  probably  soon  see  another;  "but,  he  added,  "before  I  depart  hence  I 
will  avenge  some  of  the  wrongs  my  church  has  suffered  during  the  last  seven 
years" :  and  he  forthwith  excommunicated  Ranulf  and  Robert  de  Broc,  and 
Nigellus  the  rector  of  Harrow.  This  was  Becket's  last  public  act.  As  soon 
as  nis  messenger  from  the  French  coast  had  delivered  his  letters,  the  three 
bishops  excommunicated  by  them  hastened  over  to  the  Continent,  to  demand 
redress  from  the  king.  "  We  implore  it,"  said  the  bishops,  "  both  for  the  sake 
of  royalty  and  the  clergy — for  your  own  repose  as  well  as  ours.  There  is  a 
man  who  sets  England  on  fire ;  he  marches  with  troops  of  horse  and  armed 
foot,  prowling  roimd  the  fortresses,  and  trjring  to  get  himself  received  within 
them." 

The  exasperation  was  not  needed ;  Henry  was  seized  with  one  of  his  most 
violent  fits  of  fury.  "  How! "  cried  he,  "  a  fellow  that  hath  eaten  my  bread — 
a  beggar  that  first  came  to  my  court  on  a  lame  horse — dares  insult  his  king 
and  the  royal  family,  and  tread  upon  the  whole  kingdom;  and  not  one  of  the 
cowards  I  nourish  at  my  table — not  one  will  deliver  me  from  this  turbulent 
priest!"  There  were  four  knights  present,  who  had  probably  injuries  of  their 
own  to  avenge,  and  who  took  this  outburst  of  temper  as  a  sufficient  death- 
warrant  ;  and,  without  communicating  their  sudden  determination  to  the  king 
(or,  at  least,  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  did), hurried  over  to  England.  Their 
names  were  Reginald  Fitzurse,  William  Tracy,  Hugh  de  Morville,  and  Richard 
le  Breton;  and  they  are  described  by  a  contemporary  as  being  barons  and 
servants  of  the  king's  bed-chamber.  Their  intention  was  not  suspected,  nor 
was  their  absence  noticed ;  and  while  they  were  riding  with  loose  rein  towards 
the  coast,  the  king  was  closeted  with  his  council  of  oarons,  who,  after  some 
discussion,  which  seems  to  have  occupied  more  than  one  day,  appointed  three 
commissioners  to  go  and  seize,  according  to  the  forms  of  law,  the  person  of 
Thomas  k  Becket,  on  the  charge  of  high  treason. 
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But  the  conspirators,  wlio  had  bound  themselves  together  by  an  oath, 
left  the  commissioners  nothing  to  do.  Three  days  after  Christmas  Day  they 
arrived  secretly  at  Saltwood,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caiiterburj;,  where  the 
De  Bro€  family  had  a  house ;  and  here,  under  the  cover  of  night,  they  arnmged 
their  plans.  On  the  29th  of  December,  having  collected  a  number  of  adherents 
to  quell  the  resistance  of  Becket^s  attendants  and  the  citizens,  in  case  any 
should  be  ofTercd,  they  proceeded  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Augustine's,  at 
Canterbury,  the  abbot  of  which,  like  nearly  all  the  superior  churchmen,  was 
of  the  king's  party.  From  St.  Augustine's  they  went  to  the  archbishop's 
pdace,  and  entering  his  apartment  abruptly,  about  two  hours  after  noon, 
seated  themselves  on  the  floor  without  saluting  him  or  offering  any  sign  of 
respect.  There  was  a  dead  pause — the  knights  not  knowing  how^  to  begin, 
and  neither  of  them  liking  to  speak  first.  At  length  Becket  asked  what  they 
wanted ;  but  still  they  sat  gazing  at  him  with  haggard  eyes.  There  were 
twelve  men  of  the  party,  besides  the  four  knights.  Reginald  Fitzurse,  feigning 
a  commission  from  the  king,  at  last  spoke.  "We  come/'  said  he,  ^* that  you 
may  absolve  the  bishops  whom  you  have  excommunicated,  re-establish  the 
bishops  w*hom  you  have  suspended,  and  answer  for  your  offences  against  the 
king." 

Becket  replied  with  boldness  and  with  great  warmth,  not  sparing  taunta 
and  invectives.  He  said  that  he  had  published  the  papal  letters  of  excom- 
munication with  the  king^s  consent;  that  he  could  not  absolve  the  archbishop 
of  York,  w^hose  heinous  case  was  reser\'ed  for  the  pope  alone;  but  that  he 
would  remove  the  censures  from  the  two  other  bishops,  if  they  would  sw^ear 
to  submit  to  the  decisions  of  Rome.  "But  of  whom  then/'  demanded  Reg- 
inald, "do  you  hold  your  archbishopric— of  the  king,  or  of  the  pope?**  "I 
owe  the  spiritual  rights  to  God  and  the  pope,  and  the  temporal  rights  to  the 
king."  "  How !  is  it  not  the  king  that  hath  given  you  all  ?  ■ '  Becket^s  decided 
negative  was  received  with  murmurs,  and  the  knights  furiously  twisted  their 
long  gloves.  Three  out  of  the  four  cavaliers  had  followed  Becket  in  the  days 
of  his  prosperity  and  vainglory,  and  vowed  themselves  his  liege  men.  He 
reminded  them  of  this,  and  observed  it  was  not  for  such  as  they  to  threaten 
him  in  his  own  house;  adding,  also,  that  if  he  were  threatened  by  all 
the  swords  in  England,  he  would  not  yield.  "  We  will  do  more  than  threaten," 
replied  the  knights,  and  then  departed. 

When  they  were  gone,  his  attendants  loudly  expreased  their  alarm,  and 
blamed  him  for  the  rough  and  provoking  tone  by  which  he  had  inflamed 
instead  of  pacifying  his  enemies :  but  the  prelate  silenced  the  latter  part  of  their 
discourse  by  telling  them  he  had  no  need  of  their  advice,  and  knew  what  he 
ought  to  do.  The  barons,  with  their  accomplices,  who  seemed  to  have  wished, 
if  they  could,  to  avoid  bloodshed,  finding  that  threats  were  ineffectual,  put 
on  their  coats  of  mail,  and  taking  each  a  sword  in  his  hand  returned  to  the 
palace;  but  finding  that  the  gate  had  been  shut  and  barred  by  the  terrified 
servants,  Fitzurse  tried  to  break  it  open,  and  the  sounds  of  his  ponderous 
axe  rang  through  the  building.  The  gate  might  have  offered  some  consid- 
erable resistance,  but  Robert  de  Broc  showed  them  tlie  way  in  at  a  window. 
The  people  about  Becket  liad  in  vain  urged  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  church; 
but  at  this  moment  the  voices  of  the  monks,  singing  vespers  in  the  choir, 
striking  his  ear,  he  said  he  would  go,  as  his  duty  called  him  thither;  and. 
making  his  cross-bearer  precede  him  with  the  crucifix  elevated,  he  traversed 
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the  cloister  with  slow  and  measured  steps,  and  entered  the  church.  His 
servants  would  have  closed  and  fastened  the  doors,  but  he  forbade  them, 
saying  that  the  house  of  God  was  not  to  be  barricaded  like  a  castle.  He  had 
passed  through  the  north  transept,  and  was  ascending  the  steps  which  led 
to  the  choir,  when  Reginald  Fitzurse  appeared  at  the  other  end  of  the  church, 
wavine  his  sword,  and  shouting,  "Follow  me,  loyal  servants  of  the  kins!" 
The  oUier  conspirators  followed  him  closely,  armed  like  himself  from  head  to 
foot,  and  brandishing  their  swords. 

The  shades  of  evening  had  fallen,  and  m  the  obscurity  of  the  vast  church, 
which  was  broken  here  and  there  oniv  by  a  lamp  glimmering  before  a  shrine, 
Becket  might  easily  have  hid  himself  in  the  dark  and  intricate  crypts  imder- 
ground,  or  beneath  the  roof  of  the  old  church.  Each  of  these  courses  was 
suggested  by  his  attendants,  but  he  rejected  them  both,  and  turned  boldly 
to  meet  the  intruders,  followed  or  preceded  by  his  cross-bearer,  the  faithfm 
Edward  Gryme,  the  only  one  who  did  not  flee.  A  voice  shouted,  "  Where  is 
the  traitor?"  Becket  answered  not;  but  when  Reginald  Fitzurse  said, 
"Where  is  the  archbishop?"  he  replied,  "Here  am  I,  an  archbishop,  but  no 
traitor,  ready  to  suffer  in  my  Saviour's  name."  Tracy  pulled  him  by  (he 
sleeve,  saying,  "Come  hither,  thou  art  a  prisoner."  He  pulled  back  his  arm 
in  so  violent  a  manner  that  he  made  Tracy  staler  forward.  They  advised 
him  to  flee  or  to  go  with  them ;  and,  on  a  candidconsideration,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  conspirators,  after  all,  are  entitled  to  a  doubt  as  to  whether  they  really 
intended  a  murder,  or  were  not  rather  hurried  into  it  by  his  obstinacy  and 
provoking  language.  Addressing  Fitzurse,  he  said,  "  I  have  done  thee  many 
pleasures;  why  comest  thou  with  armed  men  into  my  church?"  They  told 
him  that  he  must  instantly  absolve  the  bishops.  "Never,  imtil  they  have 
offered  satisfaction,"  was  his  answer;  and  he  applied  a  foul  vituperative  term 
to  Fitzurse. 

"  Then  die ! "  exclaimed  Fitzurse,  striking  at  his  head.  The  faithful  Gryme 
interposed  his  arm  to  save  his  master;  the  arm  was  broken  or  nearly  cut  off, 
and  the  stroke  descended  on  the  primate's  head  and  slightly  wounded  him. 
Then  another  voice  cried,  "Flee,  or  thou  diest!"  but  still  Becket  moved  not; 
but  with  the  blood  running  down  his  face,  he  clasped  his  hands,  and  bowing 
his  head,  exclaimed,  "To  God.  to  St.  Mary,  to  the  holy  patrons  of  this  church 
and  to  St.  Denis,  I  commend  my  soul  and  the  Church's  cause."  A  second 
stroke  brought  him  to  the  ground,  close  to  the  foot  of  St.  Bennet's  altar;  a 
third,  given  with  such  force  that  the  sword  was  broken  against  the  stone 
pavement,  cleft  his  skull,  and  his  brains  were  scattered  all  about.  One  of 
the  conspirators  put  his  foot  on  his  neck,  and  cried,  "  Thus  perishes  a  traitor  I " 
The  conspirators  then  withdrew,  without  encountering  any  hindrance  or 
molestation ;  but  when  the  fearful  news  spread  through  Canterbury  and  the 
neighbouring  country,  the  excitement  was  prodigious,  and  the  inevitable 
inference  was  drawn  that  Becket  was  a  martyr  and  miracles  would  be  wrought 
at  his  tomb. 

His  old  foe,  the  archbishop  of  York,  ascended  the  pulpit  to  announce  his 
death  as  an  infliction  of  divme  vengeance,  saying  that  he  had  perished  in 
his  guilt  and  pride  like  Pharaoh.  Omer  ecclesiastics  preached  that  the  body 
of  the  traitor  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  rest  in  consecrated  ground,  but  ought 
to  be  thrown  into  a  ditch  or  hung  on  a  gibbet.  An  attempt  was  even  made 
to  seize  the  body,  but  the  monks,  who  received  timely  warning,  concealed  it, 
and  hastily  buried  it  in  the  subterranean  vaults  of  the  cathedral.  But  it  was 
soon  found  that  the  public  voice,  echoed,  for  its  own  purposes,  by  the  court  of 
France,  was  too  loud  to  be  drowned  in  this  manner.    Louis,  whom  Henry 
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had  so  often  humbled,  wrote  to  the  pope^  imploring  him  to  draw  the  sword  of 
St.  Peter  against  that  horrible  persecutor  of  God,  who  surpassed  Nero  in 
cruelty,  Julian  in  apostasy,  and  Judas  in  treachery.  He  chose  to  lx4ieve, 
and  the  French  bishops  believed  with  him,  that  Henry  had  ordered  the 
murder. 

On  receiving  the  intelligence  of  Becket's  assassination,  Henry  expressed 
the  greatest  grief  and  horror,  shut  himself  up  in  his  room,  and  refused  to 
receive  either  food  or  consolation  for  three  days;  and  if  lie  took  care  to  have 
a  touching  detail  of  his  distressed  feelings  transmitted  to  the  pope,  in  which 
he  declared  his  innocence  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  entreatetl  that  censure 
might  be  suspended  till  the  facts  of  the  case  were  examined,  such  a  measure 
is  not  t^  be  taken,  in  itself,  as  indicating  the  insincerity  of  his  grief  and  horror. 
He  must  have  felt  that  bis  own  hasty  exclamations  had  led  to  the  deed,  and 
that  all  the  penalties  of  a  deliberate  crime  would  lye  exacted  at  his  hand. 

When  Henry's  envoys  first  appeared  at  Rome — for  the  pope  Alexander 
was  no  longer  a  dependent  exile — they  were  coldly  received,  and  everjihinff 
seemed  to  threaten  that  an  interdict  would  be  laid  upon  the  kingdom^  and 
the  king  excommunicated  by  name.  In  the  end,  however,  Alexander  rested 
satisfied  with  an  excommunication,  in  general  teniis,  of  the  murderers  and  the 
abettors  of  the  crime.  It  is  said  that  Henry's  gold  was  not  idle  on  this  occasion ; 
but  the  employment  of  it  is  rather  a  proof  of  the  notorious  rapacity  of  the 
cardinals  than  of  his  having  a  bad  cause  to  plead.  In  the  month  of  May, 
1172,  in  a  council  held  at  Avranches,  at  which  two  legates  of  the  pope  attended, 
Henry  swore  that  he  had  neither  ordered  nor  desired  the  murder  of  the  arch- 
bishop. This  oath  was  not  flemandcd  from  him,  but  taken  of  his  own  free 
will.  As,  however,  he  could  not  deny  that  the  assaasins  might  have  lieen 
moved  to  the  deed  by  his  wrathful  words,  he  consented  to  maintain  two 
hundred  knights  thiring  a  year  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land ;  and  himself 
to  serv^e,  if  the  pope  should  require  it,  for  three  years  against  the  infidels. 
At  the  same  time»  he  engaged  to  restore  all  the  lands  and  posseasions  belonging 
to  the  friends  of  the  late  archbishop;  to  permit  appeals  to  be  made  to  the 
pope  in  good  faith,  and  without  fraud,  reserving  to  himself,  however,  the 
right  of  obliging  such  appellants  as  he  suspected  of  evil  intentions  to  give 
security  that  they  would  attempt  nothing  abroad  to  the  detriment  of  him  or 
his  kingdom.  The  legates  then  fully  absolved  the  king;  and  thus  terminated 
this  quarrel,  less  to  Henr>''s  disadvantage  than  might  have  been  expected. 
In  the  short  interval  of  this  negotiation  he  had  adde<l  a  kingdom  to  his  do- 
minions. The  year  that  followed  the  death  of  Becket  was  made  memorable 
by  the  conquest  of  Ireland.*^ 


THE  STATE   OF   IRELAKD 


The  state  of  Ireland  at  this  period  has  been  delineated  by  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,*  who  twice  visited  the  island — once  in  the  company  of  his  brother,  a 
military  adventurer,  and  afterwards  as  the  chaplain  or  secretary'  of  John, 
the  youngest  of  Henry's  sons  ( 1 182-1 185).  In  three  books  on  the  topography 
and  two  on  the  subjugation  of  Ireland ,  he  has  left  us  the  detail  of  all  that  he 
heard,  read,  and  saw.  That  the  credulity  of  the  Welshman  was  often  deceived 
by  fables  is  evident:  nor  is  it  improbable  that  his  partiality  might  occa- 
Bionally  betray  him  into  unfrientlly  and  exaggerated  statements;  yet  the 
accuracy  of  his  narrative  in  the  more  important  points  is  confirmed  by  the 
whole  tenor  of  Irish  and  English  history. 
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The  ancient  division  of  the  island  into  five  provinces  or  kingdoms  was 
still  (1185)  retained;^  but  the  nominal  sovereignty  over  the  whole,  which  for 
several  generations  had  been  possessed  by  the  O^Neils,  had  of  late  been^  as- 
sumed by  different  chieftains,  and  was  now  claimed  by  the  O'Connors,  kii^ 
of  Connaught.  The  seaports,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  descendants  of  tne 
Ostmen  [mrthmen]  were  places  of  some  trade.  Dublin  is  styled  the  rival 
of  London ;  and  the  wines  of  Lan^edoc  were  imported  in  exchange  for  hides. 
But  the  majority  of  the  natives  uiunned  the  towns,  and  lived  in  huts  in  the 
country.  Tftiey  preferred  pasturage  to  agriculture.  Restraint  and  labour 
were  deemed  by  them '  the  worst  of  evils ;  liberty  and  indolence  the  most 
desirable  of  blessings.  The  children  owed  little  to  the  care  of  their  i)arents, 
but  acquired,  as  they  grew  up,  elegant  forms,  which,  aided  by  their  lofty 
stature  and  fforid  compfexion,  excitra  the  admiration  of  the  invaders.    Their 
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Hexham  Abbey  Church,  Northumberland 

(Twelfth  oentury) 

clothing  was  scanty,  fashioned  after  the  manner  which  to  the  eye  of  Giraldus 
appeared  barbarous,  and  spim  from  the  wool  of  their  sheep,  sometimes  dyed, 
but  generally  in  its  natural  state.  In  battle  they  measured  the  valour  of  the 
combatants  by  their  contempt  of  artificial  assistance ;  and,  when  they  beheld 
the  English  knights  covered  with  iron,  hesitated  not  to  pronounce  them 
devoid  of  real  courage.  Their  own  arms  were  a  short  lance,  or  two  javelins, 
a  sword  called  a  skene,  about  fifteen  inches  long,  and  a  hatchet  of  steel  called 
a  "  sparthe."  The  sparthe  was  wielded  with  one  hand,  but  with  such  address 
and  impetuosity  as  generally  to  penetrate  through  the  best-tempered  armour. 
To  bear  it  was  the  distinction  of  freemen.  They  constructed  their  houses  of 
timber  and  wicker-work.  Their  churches  were  generally  built  of  the  same 
materials;  and  when  Archbishop  Malachy  began  to  erect  a  church  of  stone 
the  very  attempt  excited  an  insurrection  of  the  people,  who  reproached  him 
with  abandoning  the  customs  of  his  country  and  introducing  those  of  Gaul. 
In  temper  the  natives  are  described  as  irascible  and  inconstant,  warmly  at>- 
tached  to  their  friends,  faithless  and  vindictive  towards  their  enemies.  Music 
was  the  acquirement  in  which  they  principally  sought  to  excel ;  and  the  Welsh- 
man, Giraldus,  with  all  his  partiality  for  his  own  country,  has  the  honesty 
to  assign  to  the  Irish  the  superiority  on  the  harp. 

'  These  provinces  were  Leinster,  Desmond  or  South  Munster,  Tuamond  or  North  Mun- 
ster,  Connaught,  and  Ulster.  Meath  was  considered  as  annexed  to  the  dignity  of  monarch 
of  Ireland. 
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That  the  clergy  of  Ireland  in  the  sixth  century  differed  in  some  points  of 
discipline  from  the  clergy  of  the  neighbouring  churches  is  plain  from  the  dis- 
putes respecting  the  time  of  Easter  and  the  fonn  of  the  tonsure :  that  they 
a^eed  in  all  points  of  doctrine  is  equally  evident  from  the  history  of  these  very 
disputes,  from  the  cordial  reception  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  in  Gaul  and 
Italy,  and  from  the  easy  amalgamation  of  their  rules  with  those  of  the  con- 
tinental monks.  During  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen  they  were  the  prin- 
cipal sufferei-s;  at  the  return  of  tranquillity  their  churches  and  possessions 
fell,  in  many  instances  at  least,  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  and  were  retained, 
according  to  the  custom  of  tanistry,  in  the  possession  of  the  same  family  for 
several  generations. 

The  proximity  of  Ireland  to  England,  and  the  inferiority  of  the  natives 
in  the  art  of  war,  had  suggested  the  idea  of  conque-st  to  both  William  the 
Conqueror  and  the  first  Henry.  The  task  which  they  had  abandoned  was 
seriously  taken  up  by  the  son  of  Matilda.  To  justify  the  invasion  of  a  free 
and  unoffending  people,  his  ambition  had  discovered  that  the  civilisation  of 
their  manners  and  the  reform  of  their  clergy  were  benefits  which  the  Irish  ought 
cheerfully  to  purchase  with  the  loss  of  their  independence.  Within  a  few 
months  after  his  coronation,  John  of  Salisbury,  a  learne^l  monk,  and  after- 
wards bishop  of  Chartres,  was  despatched  to  solicit  the  approbation  of  Pope 
Adrian. 

The  envoy  was  charged  to  assure  his  holiness  that  Henry's  principal  ol> 
ject  was  to  provide  instruction  for  an  ignorant  people,  to  extirpate  vice  from 
the  Lord's  vineyard,  and  to  extend  to  Ireland  the  annual  payment  of  Peter's 
pence;  but  that  as  every  Christian  island  was  the  proi:>erty  of  the  holy  see, 
he  did  not  presume  to  make  the  attempt  without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  The  pontiff,  Adrian  IV,*  who  must  have  smiled 
at  the  hypocrisy  of  this  address,  praised  in  his  reply  the  piety  of  his  dutiful 
son;  accepted  and  asserted  the  right  of  sovereignty  which  had  been  so  liber- 
ally admitted;  expressed  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  assented  to  the  king's 
request;  and  exhortM  him  to  bear  always  in  mind  the  conditions  on  which 
that  assent  had  been  grounded.  At  the  following  Michaelmas  a  great  council 
was  held  to  deliberate  on  the  enterprise:  but  a  strong  opposition  was  made 
by  the  empress  mother  and  the  barons;  other  projects  offered  themselves  to 
Henry's  ambition,  and  the  papal  letter  was  consigned  to  oblivion  in  the 
archives  of  the  cajstle  of  Winchester. 


DERMOT  AND   PEMBROKE 

Fourteen  years  after  this  singular  negotiation  a  few  Welsh  adventurers 
landed  in  Ireland  at  the  solicitation  of  one  of  the  native  princes.  Dennot, 
king  of  Leinst^er,  had  several  years  before  carried  away  by  force  Der\'orgil 
(Derbforgaill),  the  wife  of  O'Rourke,  prince  of  Brefni  or  Leitrim.  The  lady 
appears  to  have  been  a  willing  captive;  but  the  husband,  to  avenge  his  dis^ 
grace,  claimed  the  assistance  of  Turlough  (Tordelbach)  O'Connor,  monarch 
of  Ireland,  and  the  adulterer  was  compelled  to  restore  the  fugitive.  From 
this  period  Dennot  and  O'Rourke  adhered  to  opposite  interests  in  all  the 

P  Adrian  IV  was  the  only  Englishman  wh»  ever  wore  the  papal  crown.  His  name 
was  originally  Nicholas  Breakspear.  He  waa  bom  in  Hertfordahire  some  time  before  1100, 
but  waa  educated  for  the  priesthood  on  the  Continent,  and  findly  became  abbot  of  St.  Uufui 
in  Provence*  In  1146  he  was  created  cardinal-bishop  of  Albano  by  Pope  Eugenius  III,  and 
in  December,  1154,  waa  elected  to  the  papacy,  retaining  the  throne  until  hia  death  in  1159.] 
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disputes  which  agitated  the  island.  During  the  life  of  Maurice  (Muiroertach) 
O'Loughlin,  who  succeeded  O'Connor  in  the  sovereign  authority,  Dermot 
braved  the  power  of  his  adversary;  but  on  the  death  of  that  prince,  the  house 
of  O'Connor  resumed  the  ascendancy :  O'Rourke  destroyed  Ferns,  the  capital 
of  Leinster  (1166) ;  and  Dermot  was  driven  out  of  the  island. 

ITie  exile,  abandoned  by  his  countrymen,  solicited  the  assistance  of  stran- 
gers. Passing  through  England  to  Aquitaine,  he  did  homa^  for  his  dominions 
to  Henry,  and  obtained  permission  to  enlist  adventurers  m  his  service.  His 
offers  were  accepted  by  Kichard  de  Clare,  sumamed  Strongbow.  eari  of  Pem- 
broke, a  nobleman  of  ruined  fortunes  and  in  disgrace  with  his  sovereign, 
and  by  two  brothers,  Robert  Fitzstephen  and  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Welsh 
gentlemen,  distressed  in  their  circumstances  and  ready  to  engage  in  any 
desperate  enterprise.^  Relying  on  their  promises,  Dermot  returned  to  Ire- 
land, and  found,  during  the  winter  months,  a  secure  asylum  in  the  monastery 
of  Ferns.  In  the  begmnins  of  the  summer  of  1169  Fitzstephen  landed  in 
Bannow  Bay,  accompanied  bv  one  hundred  and  forty  knights  and  three  hun- 
dred archers.  Dermot  joined  them  with  a  body  of  natives,  and  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  Wexford  struck  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  his  enemies.  He  then  led 
his  forces  against  Donald,  the  prince  of  Ossory,  a  ferocious  chieftain,  whose 
jealousy  a  few  years  before  had  deprived  the  eldest  of  Dermot's  sons  of  sight, 
and  afterwards  of  life.  The  men  of  Ossory,  five  thousand  in  number,  amid 
their  forests  and  marshes,  defended  themselves  with  success;  but  by  a  pre- 
tended flight  they  were  drawn  into  the  plain,  where  a  char^  of  the  English 
cavalry  bore  them  to  the  ground,  and  the  fallen  were  immediately  despatched 
by  the  natives  under  the  banner  of  Dermot.    A  trophy  of  two  hundred 


heads  was  erected  at  the  feet  of  that  savage,  who  testified  his  joy  by  clapping 
his  hands,  leaping  in  the  air,  and  pouring  out  thanksgivings  to  the  Almi^^. 
As  he  turned  over  the  heap,  he  discovered  the  head  of  a  former  enemy.    His 


hatred  was  rekindled  at  the  sight,  and  seizing  it  by  the  ears,  in  a  parox3rsm 
of  fury  he  tore  off  the  nose  with  his  teeth. 

The  ambition  of  Dermot  now  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  island. 
With  this  view  he  solicited  reinforcements  from  England,  and  reminded  tiie 
earl  of  Pembroke  of  his  engagements.  "We  have  seen,"  says  Dermot,  in  a 
singular  letter  preserved  by  Giraldus,*^  "the  storks  and  the  swallows.  The 
birds  of  the  spring  have  paid  us  their  annual  visit,  and  at  the  warning  of  the 
blast  have  departed  to  other  climes.  But  our  best  friend  has  hitherto  dis- 
appointed our  hopes.  Neither  the  breezes  of  the  summer  nor  the  storms  of 
the  winter  have  conducted  him  to  these  shores.''  His  expectations  were 
soon  realised  by  the  arrival  of  Fitzgerald  and  Raymond,  with  twenty  knights 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy  archers  (1170).  The  strangers  landed  four 
miles  to  the  south  of  Waterford,  and  were  immediately  opposed  by  OThelan 
at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men.  They  retired  before  the  multitude  to 
the  rock  of  Dundolf,  where,  aided  by  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  they 
repelled  every  attack.  Fame  exaggerated  the  loss  of  the  natives  to  five 
hundred  men ;  but  the  glory  of  the  victory  was  sullied  by  the  cruelty  of  the 
invaders,  who  wantonly  precipitated  seventy  of  their  captives  from  the  pro- 
montory into  the  sea. 

When  Strongbow  (Pembroke)  despatched  the  last  reinforcement,  he  had 
obtained  an  ambiguous  permission  from  Henry :  he  now  followed  with  twelve 
hundred  archers  and  knights,  though  he  had  recently  received  an  absolute 

*  These  brothers  were,  by  different  husbands,  the  sons  of  Nesta,  a  Welsh  princess,  who 
while  she  was  the  mistress  of  Henry  I  had  borne  to  that  monarch  Robert,  the  celebrated 
earl  of  Gloucester. 
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prohibition.  At  the  third  assault  Waterford  was  taken.  Dermot  eagerly 
marched  against  DiibUn,  It  was  carried  by  storm,  and  the  victor  testified 
by  nunierous  donations  his  gratitude  for  the  services  of  his  auxiHarieH.  But 
while  he  was  meditating  new  conquests,  he  was  arretted  by  death ;  and  Strong- 
bow,  who  had  previously  married  his  daughter  Eva,  and  had  been  appointed 
his  successor,  immediately  assumed  the  royal  authority.  The  most  powerful 
efforts  were  now  made  to  expel  the  strangers  from  Dublin.  The  former 
inhabitants,  who  had  escai>ed  under  Asculf  the  Ostman,  attempted,  with 
the  aid  of  sixty  Norwegian  vessels,  to  regain  the  city.  They  were  scarcely 
repulsed  when  Roderick,  king  of  Connaught,  sat  down  before  it.  In  the 
ninth  week  of  the  siege  he  was  surprised  by  a  sally  from  the  garrison,  and 
his  followers  were  completely  dispersed.     Lastly,  O'Rourke  with  the  natives  of 

^Meath  undertook  to  avenge  the  cause  of  his  country.    He  lost  his  son  and 
the  bravest  of  his  associate, 
I 
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TVIien  the  Welsli  adventurers  first  sailed  to  the  aid  of  Dermot,  Henry 
had  viewed  the  enterprise  with  contempt;  their subsetjuent  success  awakened 
his  jealousy.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  capture  of  Waterford,  he  forbade 
by  proclamation  any  of  his  subjects  to  cross  over  to  Ireland,  and  commanded 
all  who  had  already  joined  in  the  invasion  to  return  under  the  penalty  of 
forfeiture.  Strongbow  was  alarmed,  and  despatched  Raymond  to  lay  his 
conquer? ts  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign.  The  messenger  was  unable  to  procure 
an  answer.  Henry  of  Mountmaurice  followed,  and  was  equally  unsuccessful. 
The  earl,  convinced  of  his  danger,  now  adopted  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
and  repairing  to  England  waited  on  Henry  at  Newnham,  in  Gloucestershire. 
At  first  he  was  ignominiousiy  refused  an  audience;  antl  to  recover  the  royal 
favour  renewed  his  homage  and  fealty,  surrendered  to  Henry  the  city  of 
Dublin,  the  surrounding  cant  reds,  and  the  castles  and  harbours  in  his  pos- 
session, and  consent-ed  to  hold  the  remainder  of  his  lands  in  Ireland  as  tenant- 
in-chief  of  the  English  crown. 

With  this  the  king  was  satisfied ;  the  acquisitions  of  the  adventurers  had 
been  transferred  t^^  hinise'f ;  and  he  permitted  Strongbow  to  accompany  him 
to  Milford  Haven,  where  he  embarked  with  five  himdred  knights,  their  es- 
quires, and  a  numerous  body  of  archers,  on  board  a  fleet  of  four  hundred 
transports.  He  landed  at  Waterford,  received  during  a  hiisty  progress  the 
homage  of  the  neiglibouring  princes,  and  directed  his  march  towards  Dublin, 
where  a  temporary  palace  of  timber  had  been  erected  for  his  reception  (No- 
vember, 1171),  It  was  his  wish  rather  to  allure  than  to  compel  submission: 
and  the  chieftains,  whom  hope,  or  fear,  or  example  daily  led  to  his  court,  were 
induced  to  swear  obedience  to  his  authority,  were  invited  to  liLs  table,  and 
were  taught  to  admire  the  magnificence  and  affability  of  their  new  sovereign. 
But  while  so  many  others  crowded  to  Dublin,  O'Connor  refused  to  meet  a 
superior;  and  the  severity  of  the  season,  with  the  inundation  of  the 
country,  placed  him  beyond  the  reach  of  resentment.  He  condescended, 
however,  to  see  the  royal  messengers  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  and  to 
make  in  their  presence  a  nominal  submission.  The  princes  of  Ulster  alone 
obstinately  preserved  their  independence:  they  would  neither  visit  the  king 
nor  own  his  authority. 

When  in  the  preceding  year  Dermot  let  loose  his  foreign  auxiliaries  against 
his  countrymen,  the  Irish  bishops,  surprised  at  their  unexampled  success, 
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had  assembled  at  Annagh,  and  looking  on  the  strangers  as  the  ministera  of 
the  divme  wrath  had  enacted  that  every  slave  who  bad  been  imported  from 
Endand  should  be  immediately  restored  to  his  freedom.  After  the  arrival 
of^Henry  they  held  another  s3mod  at  Cashel,  under  the  presidencv  of  the 
papal  legate,  the  bishop  of  Lismore;  signed  a  formal  recogmtion  of  the  king's 
sovereignty ;  and  framed  several  canons  for  the  reform  of  their  church.  By 
these,  polygamy  and  incestuous  marriages  were  prohibited;  the  cler^  were 
declared  exempt  from  the  exactions  of  their  chieftains ;  the  payment  dr  tithes 
was  enjoined;  the  form  was  prescribed  by  which  the  dying  ought  to  dispose 
of  their  property;  and  provision  was  made  for  the  decent  sepulture  of^the 
dead. 

It  had  been  the  wish  of  Henry  to  spend  the  following  summer  in  Ireland, 
to  penetrate  to  the  western  and  northern  coasts,  and  by  the  erection  of  cas- 
tles in  favourable  situations  to  insure  the  submission  of  the  country.  But 
he  was  recalled  to  England  in  the  spring  by  affairs  of  greater  urgency,  and 
left  the  island  without  having  added  an  mch  of  territory  to  the  acquisitions 
of  the  original  adventurers.  His  nominal  sovereignty  was,  indeed,  extended 
over  four  out  of  five  provinces,  but  his  real  autnonty  was  confined  to  the 
cantreds  in  the  vicinity  of  his  garrisons.  There  the  feudal  customs  and  ser- 
vices were  introduced  and  enforced;  in  the  rest  of  the  island  the  national 
laws  prevailed ;  and  the  Irish  princes  felt  no  other  change  in  their  situation 
than  that  they  had  promised  to  a  distant  prince  the  obedience  which  they 
had  previously  paid  to  the  king  of  Connaugnt. 

At  Henry's  departure  the  supreme  command  had  been  given  by  him  to 
Hujgh  de  Lacy,  with  the  county  of  Meath  for  his  fee.  But  during  the  war 
which  afterwards  ensued  between  the  king  and  his  sons,  De  Lacy  was  sum- 
moned to  the  assistance  of  the  father,  and  the  government  of  the  English 
conc|uests  reverted  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  possessed  neither  the  au- 
thority to  check  the  rapacity  of  his  followers  nor  the  power  to  overawe  the 
hostility  of  the  natives.  The  castles  which  had  been  fortified  in  Meath  were 
burnt  to  the  ground ;  Dublin  was  repeatedly  insulted ;  four  English  knights, 
and  four  hundred  Ostmen,  their  followers,  fell  in  a  battle  in  Ossory  (1174); 
and  the  governor  himself  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  within  the  castle  of 
Waterford.  A  seasonable  supply  of  forces  raised  the  siege,  and  restored  the 
preponderance  of  the  English  adventurers. 

It  was  during  this  period,  when  his  authority  in  Ireland  was  nearly  anni- 
hilated, that  Henry  bethought  him  of  the  letter  which  he  had  formerly  pro- 
cured from  Pope  Adrian.  It  had  been  forgotten  during  almost  twenty  years ; 
now  it  was  drawn  from  obscurity,  was  intrusted  to  William  Fitzadelm  and 
Nicholas,  prior  of  Wallingford,  and  was  read  by  them  with  much  solemnity 
to  a  synod  of  Irish  bishops.  How  far  it  served  to  convince  these  prelat^ 
that  the  king  was  the  rightful  sovereign  of  the  island,  we  are  left  to  conjec- 
ture ;  but  the  next  year  O'Connor  sent  the  archbishop  of  Tuam  to  Windsor, 
tnd  a  treaty  of  "final  concord"  was  concluded  by  the  ministers  of  the  two 
princes. 

In  this  instrument  Henry  grants  to  his  liege  man,  Roderick  O'Connor, 
king  of  Connaught,  that  he  should  be  king  under  the  English  crown  as  long 
as  he  faithfully  performed  the  services  to  which  he  was  bound ;  that,  on  the 
annual  pajrment  of  tribute,  he  should  possess  his  own  lands  in  peace,  as  he 
did  before  the  invasion ;  that  he  shoula  have  under  him  all  the  other  chief- 
tains of  Ireland,  who  should  hold  their  lands  in  peace,  as  long  as  they  were 
faithful  to  the  king  of  England  and  paid  him  trioute ;  that  iSxlerick  should 
ooUect  that  tribute  and  transmit  it  to  Henry;  should  punish  the  defaulters; 
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and,  if  it  were  necessary,  (^all  in  for  that  purpose  the  aid  of  the  king^s  con- 
stable;  that  the  tribute  shoukl  be  every  tenth  merchantable  hide  on  the  lands 
of  the  natives;  that  the  authority  of  Roderick  should  extent!  over  tlie  whole 
island  with  the  exception  of  the  demesne  lands  belonging  to  Henry  and  thone 
belonging  to  his  baron^s — that  is,  Dublin,  Meath,  Wexford,  and  Waterford, 
as  far  as  Duncannon.  Roderick  afterwards  surrendered  one  of  his  sons  to 
Henrj^  as  a  hostage  for  his  fidelity. 

But  treaties  could  not  bmd  the  passions  of  either  the  natives  or  the  for- 
eigners. The  former,  urged  by  national  resentment,  seized  every  opportimity 
of  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  their  despoilers ;  the  latter,  for  the  most  part 
men  of  lawless  habits  and  desperate  fortunes,  could  support  themselves  only 
by  plunder,  and  therefore  sought  every  pretext  to  create  or  to  prolong  hos- 
tilities. Strongbow  died  in  1177,  leaving  two  children  by  Eva,  a  son,  who 
followed  his  father  to  the  grave,  and  a  daughter,  named  Isalx»lla,  heiress  to 
the  kingdom  of  Leinster.  With  the  guardianship  of  this  lady,  Henry  con- 
ferred the  government  on  Fitzadelm,  a  minister  fc*nd  of  money  and  addicted 
to  pleasure,  who  shunned  the  dangers  of  war  and  enriched  himself  at  the 
expense  of  his  inferiors.  De  Courcy,  a  rougii  soldier,  and  second  in  command, 
took  advantage  of  the  discontent  of  the  army,  and  with  three  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  in  defiance  of  the  governor's  prohibition,  made  an  incursion  into 
the  province  of  Ulster  (1178),  They  hoped  to  surprise  Mac  Dunlevy,  the 
king,  in  his  residence  at  Downpatrick:  to  their  astonishment,  with  the  Iri^sh 
chief  they  found  the  Cardiuiil  Vivian,  a  legate  from  Rome,  on  his  road 
J  to  wards  Dublin. 

This  ecclesiastic,  unable  to  dissuade  the  invaders,  gave  his  benediction  to 
Mac  Dunlevy,  and  exhorted  him  to  fight  bravely  in  the  defence  of  his  country. 
But  though  the  men  of  Ulster  were, famed  for  their  courage,  they  were  no 
match  for  the  superior  discipline  and  armour  of  their  opponents;  in  the  three 
battles  victorj'  declared  for  De  Courcy,  and  the  conqueror  was  able  to  retain 
the  possession  of  Downpatrick,  despite  of  the  constant  and  occasionally  suc- 
cessful hostilities  of  the  natives. 


PRINCE  JOHN   MADE   LORD  OP  IRELAND  (US5   A.D.) 

Henry  had  obtained  from  the  pontiff  a  bull  empowering  him  to  enfeoff 
any  one  of  his  sons  with  the  lordship  of  Ireland,  In  a  great  council  assembled 
at  Oxford  he  conferred  that  dignity  on  Jolm,  a  boy  in  his  twelfth  year;  and, 
cancelling  the  grants  which  he  had  formerly  made,  retiiined  for  himself  in 
demesne  all  the  seaports  with  the  adjoining  cantreds,  and  distributed  the 
rest  of  the  English  possessions  among  the  chief  adventurers,  to  be  holden  by 
the  tenure  of  military  service  of  him  and  of  his  son  John.  At  the  same  time 
Hugh  de  Lacy  was  appointed  lord  deputy,  an  officer  whose  talents  and  ad- 
ministration have  been  deserv^edly  praised.  He  rebuilt  the  castles  in  Meath, 
invited  the  fugitives  to  resettle  in  their  former  homes,  and  by  his  equity  and 
jfudence  reconciled  them  to  (he  (iominion  of  strangers.  But  his  merit, 
Joined  to  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Rotlerick  O'Connor,  alarmed  the 
lous  temper  of  Henrj',  and  he  received  an  order  to  resign  his  authority  to 
llBip  de  A\"orcester,  who  in  a  few  months  was  superseded  by  the  arrival  of 
Prince  John,  attended  by  a  numerous  force  (March,  1185). 

Unfortunately  the  counsellors  and  favourites  of  the  |>rioce  were  Normans, 
who  viewed  with  equal  contempt  tlie  chieftains  of  the  Irish  ami  the  adventurers 
from  Wales.    The  former  they  irritated  by  insults,  ridiculing  their  garb,  and 
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plucking  their  beards;  the  latter  they  offended  by  removing  them  from 
the  garrison  towns  to  serve  in  the  marches.  Their  thirst  for  w^th  made  no 
distinction  between  friend  or  foe.  Even  the  lands  of  the  septs,  which  had 
hitherto  proved  faithful,  were  now  divided :  and  the  exiles,  from  the  desire  of 
revenge,  their  local  knowledge,  and  their  gradual  improvement  in  the  art  of 
war,  soon  became  formidable  adversaries.  The  strangers  lost  several  of  their 
most  fortunate  leaders,  with  the  greater  part  of  their  retainers;  the  Englieli 
ascendancy  rapidly  declined;  the  council  was  divided  by  opposite  opinions 
and  angry  recriminations ;  and  John,  after  an  inglorious  rule  of  nine  mondis, 
was  recalled  by  his  father.  De  Courcy,  who  succeeded  him  (1186),  by 
repeated  and  laborious  expeditions  preserved,  if  he  did  not  extend,  tlie  Enfflisn 
conquests,  which  comprised  the  maritime  districts  of  Down,  Dublin,  Wexwrd, 
Waterford,  and  Cork,  connected  with  each  other  by  a  long  chain  of  forts. 

ITiis  was  the  period  when  the  natives,  had  they  united  in  the  cause  of  their 
country,  might  in  all  probability  have  expelled  the  invaders.  But  they 
wasted  their  strength  in  domestic  feuds.  Even  the  family  of  their  national 
sovereign  was  divided  by  a  most  sanguinary  contest.  Murrough,  the  son  of 
Roderick,  with  the  aid  of  an  English  partisan,  had  invaded  the  territory  of 
his  father.  He  was  taken,  imprisoned,  and  deprived  of  sight.  His  partisans 
rescued  him,  and  Roderick  retired  to  a  convent.  By  the  English  of  Munster 
the  old  king  was  restored  to  his  throne;  his  son  Connor  Mainmoy  compelled 
him  once  more  to  return  to  his  asylum.  Mainmoy  was  murdered  by  one  of 
his  brothers — that  brother  fell  by  the  revenge  of  a  nephew;  and  Connaught 
presented  a  dreadful  scene  of  anarchy  and  carnage,  till  another  brother,  Catnal 
the  bloody-handed,  subdued  every  competitor,  and  obtained  the  pre-eminence 
which  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  father. 

That  the  reader  might  form  an  accurate  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
authority  of  the  English  princes  was  originally  established  in  Ireland,  we  have 
conducted  the  narrative  of  these  events  to  the  death  of  Henry.  It  is  now 
time  to  revert  to  the  personal  history  of  that  monarch.  ^^ 

THE   REVOLT  OF  THE   KING'S  SONS  (ll72  A.D.) 

During  his  expedition  to  Ireland  Henry  appears  to  have  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  concerns  of  that  new  accession  to  his  authority.  He  spent 
the  Christmas  of  1171  in  Dublin.  At  the  end  of  March,  1172,  vessels  amved 
from  England  and  Aquitaine,  and  he  immediately  resolved  to  leave  the  island. 
It  is  remarkable  that  for  five  months  there  had  been  no  maritime  communi- 
cation from  England  or  the  Continent.  It  is  held  (hat  this  suspension  of 
intercourse  was  not  accidental,  and  that  the  king  prevented  any  vessel  coming 
to  disturb  him  with  the  announcement  that  the  spiritual  arm  was  uplifted 
against  him  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Becket. 

When  at  length  an  encouraging  issue  of  five  months'  debate  was  announced 
to  him,  his  characteristic  vigour  was  displayed  by  his  immediate  presence 
in  Normandy.  "The  king  of  England  neither  rides  nor  sails;  he  ffies  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  bird,"  said  the  kmg  of  France.  Henry  [as  we  have  already 
related]  met  the  legates ;  solemnly  swore  in  the  cathedral  of  Avranches  that 
he  was  innocent  in  word  or  deed  of  the  murder  of  the  archbishop;  and  was 
as  solemnly  absolved  of  all  censure,  upon  agreeing  to  certain  concessions  in 
favour  of  the  church,  which  had  the  effect  of  suspending  the  operations  of  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  Henry  was  now  in  his  fortieth  year,  perhaps 
with  that  touch  of  gray  in  his  hair  which  Peter  of  Blois  has  described,  but  m 
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the  most  perfect  vigour  of  his  powerful  understanding  and  energetic  will.  He 
had  four  sons  hving — Pleniy,  in  his  eighteenth  year;  Hichard,  in  his  fifteenth; 
Geoffrey,  in  his  fourteenth;  and  John,  in  his  sixth.  These  were  the  children 
of  Queen  Eleanor,  In  1172  some  mfluence  had  been  at  work  to  produce  a 
powerful  confederacy  against  the  great  king  of  England;  and  in  this  con- 
federacy Queen  Eleanor  and  her  sons,  Henry,  Richard,  and  Geoffrey,  were 
involved.  The  young  Henry  had  been  a  second  time  crowned  at  Westminster, 
with  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  France;  and  he  was  termed  king 
from  this  circumstance.  It  was  not  unysual,  according  to  a  custom  of  the 
French  monarchy,  to  crown  the  heir-apparent.  But  Prince  Henry,  at  the 
instigation,  it  is  beheved,  of  his  father-in-law,  set  up  a  pretension  to  divide 
_  "be  roj'al  power  with  his  father*  and  demanded  that  the  king  should  resign  to 
liim  either  England  or  Normandy.  In  the  same  spirit  Richard,  the  boy  of 
fifteen,  claimed  Aquitaine  Ix^caose  he  had  performed  homage  to  Louis  for  that 
duchy:  and  the  other  boy  of  fourteen,  Geoffrey,  claimed  the  anmediate 
possession  of  Brittany. 

The  rebellicms  sons  fled  from  the  court  of  their  father  to  the  French  king, 
and  their  mother  soon  followed.     The  bishops  of  Normandy  exhorted  her, 
ader  pain  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  to  return  with  her  sons.     King  Henry 
*^took  a  more  effectual  mode — he  secured  her  perscm,  and  kept  her  in  close 
durance  for  many  years.     This  wa^s  something  more  than  a  domestic  quarrel. 
Louis  of  France  dreaded  the  great  extent  of  Henr>*'s  possessions  and  stood  in 
awe  of  his  talents.     The  jDeopIe  of  Normandy,  and  Aquitaine,  and  Brittany- 
land  especially  those  of  Aquitaine,  of  whom  Eleanor  was  the  duchess — were 
desirous  of  independence.     By  the  people,  we  of  course  only  mean  those 
who  had  wealth  and  power.     To  the  villeins  and  the  slaves  it  was  of  little 
consequence  who  governed  them.     To  the  young  rebellious  princes  it  appeared, 
as  it  has  appeared  to  historians,  that  tlie  struggle  for  inheritance  was  a  mere 
'personal  question.     Richard  used  to  siiy  that  it  was  the  birthright  of  their 
ice  to  be  at  variance.     But  there  was  something  more  than  this  curse  fat^d 
to  rest  upon  the  line  of  Plantagenet,  as  the  old  chroniclers  believeil.    The 
power  which  the  second  Henry  had  acquire*.!  was  too  enormous  to  be  long 
upheld.     It  would  have  fallen  \o  pieces  at  once  in  the  hands  of  a  weak  king. 
It  was  broken  up,  in  leas  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  his  death,  when 
a  king  came  who  was  neither  a  warrior  nor  a  statesman.     To  avert  the  sever- 
^axice  of  his  vast  dominions,  Henry  had  need  of  all  his  great  qualities.     Louis  of 
*  ranee  bound  himself,  with  the  usual  oaths,  to  aid  the  yoimg  Henry  in  his 
attempt  to  possess  England;  and  the  young  Henry  vowed  never  to  make 
peace  with  his  father  unless  France  should  give  consent.     There  were  two 
other  princes  Avho  became  parties  to  this  league — William,  king  of  Scotland, 
and  Philip,  count  of  Flanders.    In  England  there  were  discontented  barons, 
whose  op]3ressions  were  checked  by  a  sovereign  who  liad  strenuously  asserted 
the  very  disagreeable  principle  of  legal  justice, 

Henr>'  collected  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  adventurers,  soldiers  of 
fortune,  who  were  ready  to  support  any  cause  that  afforded  pay  and  plunder. 
The  allied  enemies  of  the  king  entered  Normandy,  but  they  were  repulseii. 
The  Scots  made  incursions  upon  the  north  of  England,  but  they  were  driven 
back  by  Richard  de  Lacy,  the  justiciar,  ami  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  the  lord 
constable,  who  ravaged  Lothian  and  burned  Berwick.  Meanwhile,  the  earl 
of  Leicester,  who  had  taken  part  against  the  king,  had  brought  over  a  large 
body  of  Flemings;  and  the  force  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Norfolk,  at  Fram- 
lingham  castle.  Near  Bury  St,  Ednumds  they  were  met  by  the  army  which 
had  returned  triumphantly  from  Scotland,     The  banner  of  St.  Edmund  was 
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carried  in  front  of  the  royal  army;  and,  at  a  marshy  place  called  Fomham. 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  rebel  forces  were  entirely  defeated,  and  the  earl 
of  Leicester  and  his  countess  were  taken  prisoners.  The  rebellious  barons 
being  thus  defeated,  many  captives  were  sent  to  Henry  in  Normandy.  In 
1174  the  rebellion  became  even  more  formidable.  The  Scots  again  entered 
England  in  great  force.  The  insurrectionary  standard  was  raised  in  the 
northern,  the  midland,  and  the  eastern  counties. 

A  fleet  was  ready  at  Gravelines  to  bring  over  the  young  Henry.  But  there 
was  one  who,  whilst  all  around  him  seemed  to  be  crumbling  into  ruin,  stood 
as  unshaken  as  in  the  days  of  his  most  joyous  security.  On  the  8th  of  July 
the  king  took  ship  and  crossed  the  Channel  in  a  heavy  storm.  He  was  more 
than  usually  solemn  during  the  long  and  difl^cult  passage.  His  ordinary 
gaiety  of  heart  was  overclouded  by  deep  thought.  Ine  man  who  had  fallen 
dead  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Bennet  at  Canterbury  was  now  a  canonised  saint, 
at  whose  tomb  miracles  were  wrought  which  noble  and  churl  equally  believed. 
On  the  10th  of  July  Henry  rode  from  Southampton  during  the  night,  and 
as  he  saw  the  cathedral  towers  of  Canterbury  looming  in  the  gray  dawn,  he 
alighted,  and  walked  in  penitential  garb  barefoot  to  the  city.  He  knelt  at 
the  tomb  of  Becket  in  deep  humiliation.  The  bishop  of  London  preached, 
and  maintained  that  Henry  had  thus  appealed  to  heaven  in  avowal  of  his  in- 
nocence of  the  guilt  of  blood.  Then  the  great  king,  before  the  assembled  monks 
and  chapter,  poured  forth  his  contrition  for  the  passionate  exclamation  which 
had  been  so  rashly  interpreted;  and  he  was  scourged  with  a  knotted  cord. 
He  spent  the  night  in  the  dark  crypt,  and  the  next  day  rode  fasting  to  London, 
There  he  fell  ill.  But  on  the  fifth  night  of  his  fever  a  messenger  came  from 
Ranulf  de  Glanville.  "Is  Glanville  well?"  said  the  king.  "He  is  well,  and 
has  now  in  his  custody  your  enemy,  the  king  of  the  Scots." 

On  the  morning  when  Henry  was  humiliating  himself  before  the  tomb  of 
Becket,  the  Norman  barons  in  the  interest  of  tne  English  king  had  ridden 
from  Newcastle  to  Alnwick,  and  there  surprised  the  king  of  Scotland,  tilting  in 
a  meadow  with  sixty  companions.  He  bravely  set  lance  in  rest  to  meet 
assailants  who  were  in  earnest ;  but  at  the  first  encounter  his  horse  was  killed, 
and  he  became  a  captive.  The  Scottish  lords  threw  down  their  arms,  and  a 
long  train  of  English  knights  and  their  prisoners  marched  the  same  evening 
into  Newcastle.  The  insurrection  was  at  an  end  in  England.  The  army  which 
Henry  had  sent  to  oppose  the  rebel  lords  was  now  turned  against  his  rebel 
sons  and  Louis  of  France.  In  another  month  Henry  had  scattered  or  terrified 
all  his  enemies,  and  at  the  end  of  September  there  was  peace. 

The  king  of  Scotland  was  confined  for  several  months  in  the  castle  of 
Falaise.  A  deputation  of  Scottish  nobles  and  prelates  assembled  in  Normandy 
to  advise  their  king;  and  he  was  finally  liberated,  after  doing  homage  to  Henry 
as  liege  lord,  it  being  stipulated  that  the  Scottish  clergy  and  barons  should 
also  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  English  king,  and  that  certain  castles  in 
Scotland  should  be  garrisoned  by  English.  This  treaty  was  ratified  at  York 
in  the  succeeding  year.  Sir  Walter  Scott^  terms  this  acknowledgment  of 
the  king  of  England  as  lord  paramount  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland — 
homage  never  before  having  been  claimed  except  for  Lomian — "a  miserable 
example  of  that  impatience  which  too  often  characterised  the  Scottish  coun- 
sels." It  was  some  time  before  Henry  would  receive  the  reconciling  homage 
of  his  eldest  son;  but  in  1175  they  sailed  to  England  in  company,  and  lived 
in  apparent  cordiality  together. 

Relieved  of  these  pressing  anxieties,  the  king  again  directed  his  mind  to 
the  better  administration  of  his  English  dominions.    In  1176,  at  a  council  at 
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Northampton,  he  divided  the  kingdom  into  six  districts,  each  having  three 
itinerant  justices.  The  circuits  of  modem  timcis  do  not  greatly  vary  from 
these  ancient  ili^dsions.  It  has  been  imputed  to  Henry,  by  Lingardj,<*  that 
he  estabhshed  these  courts  of  assize  chjefly  to  brin^  money  into  his  own 
exchequer.  That  the  revenues  of  the  crown  would  be  increased  by  the  power 
which  these  justices  possessed  of  inquiring  into  wardships,  lapsed  lands,  fines 
received  from  defaulters,  and  other  matters  connected  with  sovereign  rights, 
cannot  be  doubted.  The  pleas  of  the  crown  and  of  the  forest  afforded  royal 
profit.  The  common  pleas  between  subject  and  subject  were  also  a  source 
of  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  treasury.  But  that  the  king  and  his  chief 
justiciary  were  desirous  to  judge  righteously,  and  to  compel  others  so  to  judge, 
we  have  some  evidence.  Peter  of  Blois,/  who  always  writes  to  the  king  with 
honest  freedom,  in  one  of  his  letters  says:  "  If  causes  are  tried  in  your  highnesses 
presence,  or  before  your  chief  justice,  there  is  no  place  for  bribery  or  favour; 
all  goes  on  equitably,  and  your  sentences  do  not  exceed,  in  the  feast  degree, 
the  Dounds  of  moderation.  But  if  a  poor  man's  cause  goes  to  the  petty  judges, 
the  mcked  is  justified  for  his  gift^,  snares  are  laid  for  the  poor,  quibbles  on 
syllables  are  practised,  and  word-catching/'  In  the  same  letter  he  says ;  **  Your 
justices  in  eyre,  who  are  sent  to  cheek  other  men^s  faults,  have  a  great  many 
of  their  own.  They  hide  men's  crimes,  from  favour,  or  fear,  or  relationship, 
or  for  money/^  Henry  did  not  allow  these  practices  to  remain  unchecked. 
In  three  years  after  their  appointment  he  removed  all  the  justices  in  eyre, 
except  Ranulf  de  Glanville,  who,  with  five  othere,  held  assizes  north  of  the 
Trent.     He  was  subsequently  appointed  chief  justiciar. 

During  the  peace  which  Henry  enjoyed  for  eight  years  after  the  suppression 
irf  the  revolts  of  1174,  he  devott^d  himself  to  the  unremitting  discharge  of 
his  civil  duties.  That  tranquillity  was  not  disturbed  till  1183,  In  that  year 
the  unquiet  Plantagenet  blood  was  again  asserting  '^the  birthright  of  their 
rac^  to  be  at  variance/'  Henry,  the  eldest  son,  had  been  the  foremost  in 
every  tournament;  and  Richard  and  Geoffrey  were  equally  emulous  of  the 
fame  of  accomplished  knights.  In  118^3  the  king  commanded  Richard  to 
do  homage  to  his  elder  brother  for  Aquitaine,  He  refused,  and  Henry  entered 
Richard's  territory  with  an  army.  The  father  interposed,  and  apparently 
reconciled  tlie  sons.  But  new  causes  of  quarrel  arose ;  am  1  then  Henry  and 
Geoffrey  rebelled  against  the  king.  Into  these  quarrels,  as  obscure  in  their 
details  as  they  are  hateful  in  their  principle,  we  have  no  desire  t«  enter.  Being 
about  to  give  battle  to  his  father,  the  young  Henry  fell  ill,  and  then  he  became 
penitent.  The  king,  always  forgiving,  sent  him  a  ring  as  a  token  of  his  love, 
and  the  unhappy  man  died  pressing  that  token  to  his  lips.  Geoffrey  was 
pardoned ;  but  he  then  made  new  demands,  and  repaireti  to  the  court  of  Philip, 
now  king  of  France,  to  excite  new  troubles.  In  1186  he  was  thrown  from 
his  horse  at  a  tournament,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  Richard  and  John  only 
remained,  to  show  **how  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth"  is  filial  ingratitude. 


THE   LAST   YEARS  OF  HENRY    11 

Louis  of  France  died  in  1180,  and  Henry  of  England  was  then  released 
from  their  mutual  obligation  to  visit  the  Holy  Land.  In  England  there  were 
two  i>owerful  bodies  especially  sworn  as  defenders  of  the  cross — the  knights 
Hospitallers  and  the  Knights  Templars.  In  1185,  during  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  with  Saladin,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  Heraclius,  arrived  in 
fjigland;  and  the  church  of  the  new  house  of  the  Templars  in  London  was 
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consecrated  by  him.  In  those  quiet  courts,  now  so  changed,  but  looking  out 
upon  the  same  broad  river,  dwelt  the  prior,  the  knights,  and  the  serving 
brethren  of  the  great  order  of  the  Templars.  In  that  round  church,  which 
in  late  years  has  lx*en  restored  to  its  primitive  beauty,  the  chaplains  of  the 
community  prayed  for  the  fall  of  the  infidel ;  and  the  knights  who  had  fought 
against  him  were  buried  with  monumental  honour^ — as  they  were  in  other 
churches — distinguished  by  that  sin^ar  attitude  of  the  crossed  iqgs,  which 
denoted  that  the  Holy  Land  had  witnessed  the  performance  of  their  sacred 
vows. 

Heraclius  had  a  special  mission  in  England,  It  was  to  urge  King  Henry, 
as  the  representative  of  Fulk  of  Anjou,  whose  descendants  had  been  kings 
of  Jerusalem  for  half  a  century,  to  rescue  the  sacred  city  from  the  dangers  by 


Malmesburt  Abbey 

(Twelfth  century) 


which  she  was  threatened,  Henry  referred  t!ie  question  to  his  great  council 
— whether  he  should  go  to  the  East,  for  the  defence  of  Palestine,  or  remain 
to  govern  the  nations  of  which  heaven  had  given  him  the  charge.  The  council 
decided  wisely.  The  king  remained :  but  he  promised  a  large  sum  to  assist 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  sacred  warfare.  In  11S7  Jerusalem  was 
surrendered  to  Saladin.  Then  went  forth  deep  lamentation  throughout 
Europe.  A  pope  died  of  grief.  A  king  wore  sackcloth.  Other  soverei^ 
trerabled  for  the  safety  of  their  own  possessions,  under  a  po&sible  invasion 
of  the  triumphant  Mussulmans.  In  1188  Henry  proceeded  to  France,  and 
he  and  Philip  Augustus  resolved  to  take  the  cross.  He  returned  to  England, 
and  obtained  an  enormous  tribute,  of  which  nearly  one-half  was  extorted 
from  the  Jews. 

Henry  was  l>ent  upon  a  new  field  of  enterprise.  He  was  yet  vigorous, 
though  past  the  prime  of  life.  But  a  suspicious  friendship  had  arisen  between 
Philip  and  Henry's  son,  Richard.  The  real  causes  of  the  troubles  that  en- 
sued are  not  very  manifest;  but  the  disputes  ended  in  Richard  joining  the 
French  king  in  a  war  against  his  father.  The  projected  crusade  was  neces- 
sarily suspended.    Philip  and  Richard  took  his  castles,  whilst  Henry  remained 
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in  a  condition  of  unusual  supineness.  He  was  now  broken  in  spirit.  He 
met  the  king  of  France  in  a  plain  near  Tours,  during  a  violent  thunder-storm. 
His  agitation  was  great.  In  his  weakened  health  he  yielded,  almost  without 
a  struggle,  to  the  demands  which  were  made  upon  "him.  They  were  exor- 
bitant, and  put  that  proud  heart  wholly  under  subjection  to  the  will  of  Philip 
and  that  of  his  rebellious  son  Richard.  Throughout  these  unnatural  con- 
flicts he  had  rest^^d  his  hopes  upon  his  beloved  John,  to  whom  he  had  required 
his  seneschal  to  ileliver  his  castles  in  the  event  of  his  death,  and  who  he  had 
hoped  might  possess  Normandy.  On  a  sick-bed  he  signed  the  treaty.  He 
had  askeil  for  the  names  of  those  barons  who  had  joined  the  French  king. 
The  first  name  he  saw  w^as  John.  He  read  no  more.  The  world  and  all  its 
troubles  and  hopes  faded  from  his  view.  He  turned  his  face  to  the  wall, 
and  exclaimed,  "Let  everything  go  as  it  will."  He  was  then  carried  in  a 
litter  to  his  pleasiint  palace  of  Chinon,  and  there  laid  himself  down  to  die. 
One  only  watched  over  him  with  real  affection— his  illegitimate  son,  Geoffrey. 
His  great  heart  was  broken.  On  the  6th  of  July,  1189,  Henry  II  was  no  more.? 
Besides  his  five  legitimate  sons,  of  whom  three  preceded  him  to  the  grave, 
Henry  had  three  daughters  by  his  wife  Eleanor  Matilda,  the  eldest,  was 
married  to  Henry,  duke  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Westphalia,  etc. ;  and  from  her 
Is  descended  the  present  royal  family  of  Great  Britain.  Eleanor,  the  second 
daughter,  was  married  to  Alfonso  the  Good,  king  of  Castile;  and  Joan,  the 
youngest,  was  united  to  William  II,  king  of  Sicily,  a  prince  of  the  Nonnan 
line  of  Guiscard.  Two  of  his  natural  children  have  obtained  the  general 
notice  of  history  on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  their  mother,  Rosamond,  and 
of  their  own  eminent  qualities.  The  first,  who  w^as  lx)rn  while  Stephen  was 
yet  on  the  tlirone  of  England,  was  William,  surnamed  Longsword,  who  mar- 
ried the  heiress  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  succeeded  to  the  high  titles  and 
immense  estates  of  that  baron ;  the  second  was  the  still  better  known  Geoffrey,^ 
who  w[\s  born  about  the  time  when  Henry  Ijecame  king,  and  who  was  made 
bishop  of  Lincoln  at  a^  very  early  age.  He  had  much  of  Henry's  spirit  and 
ability,  and,  if  an  indifferent  prelate,  he  was  a  bold  and  successful  warrior 
in  his  nonage,  when  (during  the  first  insurrection  promoted  by  his  father^s 
legitimate  sons)  he  gained  in  the  north  some  signal  arlvantages  for  the  king, 
to  whom  he  and  his  brother,  William  Longsword,  were  ever  faithful  and  affec- 
tionate. Geoffrey  was  subsequently  matie  chancellor,  when,  like  Becket  in 
the  same  capacity,  he  constantly  accompanied  the  king.  In  his  dying  mo- 
menta Henry  expressed  a  hope  or  a  w*ish  that  he  might  be  made  archbishop 
of  York,  a  promotion  which  he  afterwards  obtainecT. 


THE  STORY  OF  FAIR  ROSAMOND 


The  history  of  their  mother,  the  '*  Fair  Rosamond,''  has  been  enveloped  in 
romantic  traditions  whidi  have  scarcely  any  foundation  in  truth,  but  which 
have  taken  so  firm  ahold  on  the  popular  mind,  and  have  been  identified  with 
so  much  poetry,  that  it  is  neither  an  easy  nor  a  pleasant  task  to  dissipate  the 
fanciful  illusion,  and  unpeople  the  ** bower''  in  the  sylvan  shades  of  Wood- 
stock.   Rosamond  de  Clifford  was  the  daughter  of  a  baron  of  Herefordshire, 

PGfioffrey  was  certainly  not,  as  here  stated,  a  son  of  **Fatr  Rosamond*'  Clifford.  Hia 
mother  was  probably  an  English  woman,  but  otherwise  nothing  is  known  of  her.  Hia  age 
makes  it  certain  that  Rosamond  eoyld  not  have  been  his  mother,  Norgate  ^  says  he  must 
have  been  bom  before  Henry's  arc^flion ^probably  between  1151-1153.  Henrj*,  it  must 
be  remembered^  had  a  legitimate  son  of  the  same  name  who  died  in  1186.] 
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the  beautiful  site  of  whose  antique  castle,  in  the  valley  of  the  Wye,  is  pointed 
out  to  the  traveller  between  the  town  of  the  Welsh  Hay  and  the  city  of  Here- 
ford, at  a  point  where  the  most  romantic  of  rivers,  after  foaming  throu^ 
its  rocky,  narrow  bed  in  Wales,  sweeps  freely  ana  tranquilly  tmx>ugh  an 
open  English  valley  of  surpassing  loveliness.  Henry  became  enamoured  of  her 
in  his  youtli,  before  he  was  Icinff,  and  the  connection  continued  for  many  vears : 
but  long  before  his  death,  and  even  long  before  his  quarrel  with  his  wife  and 
legitimate  sons  (with  which,  it  appears,  she  had  nothing  to  do),  Rosamond 
retired,  to  lead  a  religious  and  penitent  life,  into  the  'Mittle  nunnery''  of 
Godestow,  in  the  "  rich  meadows  of  EvenJod  near  unto  Oxford." 

As  Henry  still  preserved  gentle  and  generous  feelings  towards  the  obiect 
of  his  youthful  passion,  he  made  many  donations  to  the  "  little  nimnery''  on 
her  account;  and  when  she  died  (some  time,  at  least,  before  the  first  rebellion) 
the  nuns,  in  gratitude  to  one  who  had  been  both  direcUv  and  indirectly  their 
benefactress,  buried  her  in  their  choir,  hung  a  silken  pall  over  her  tomb,  and 
kept  tapers  constantly  burning  around  it.  These  few  lines,  we  believe,  com- 
prise all  that  is  really  known  of  the  Fair  Rosamond.  The  l^nd,  so  familiar 
to  the  childhood  of  all  of  us,  was  of  later  and  gradual  growth,  not  being  the 
product  of  one  imagination.  The  chronicler  Brompton,«  who  wrote  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III,  or  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  event,  gave 
the  first  description  we  possess  of  the  secret  bower  of  Rosamond.  He  says 
that,  in  order  that  she  might  not  be  "  easily  taken  unawares  by  tiie  queen,'* 
Henry  constructed,  near  "  Wodestoke,"  a  bower  for  this  "most  sightly  maid- 
en," of  wonderful  contrivance,  and  not  unlike  the  Dsedalean  labyrinth;  but 
he  speaks  only  of  a  device  against  surprise,  and  intimates,  in  clear  terms, 
that  Rosamond  died  a  natural  death.  The  clue  of  silk,  and  the  poison-bowl 
forced  on  her  fair  and  gentle  rival  by  the  jealous  and  revengeful  Eleanor,  were 
additions  of  a  still  more  modem  date. 

The  adventures  of  the  amiable  frail  one's  unoffending  bones  are  better 
authenticated.  A  rigid  bishop  caused  them  to  be  cast  out  of  the  church 
and  interred  in  the  common  cemetery,  observing  to  Uie  nuns  that  the  tomb* 
of  a  harlot  was  no  fit  object  for  a  choir  of  virgins  to  contemplate,  and  that 
religion  made  no  distinction  between  the  mistress  of  a  king  and  the  mistress 
of  anv  other  man.  But  gratitude  rebelled  against  this  salutary  doctrine, 
and  the  virgin  sisterhood  of  Godestow  gathered  up  the  remains,  perfumed 
the  dry  bones,  laid  them  again  in  their  church,  under  a  fair,  large  grave- 
stone, and  set  up  a  cross  hard  by,  with  an  inscription  imploring  requiem  or 
rest  for  Rosamond.  <^ 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  HENRY  II 

If  we  seek  the  character  of  the  founder  of  the  Common  Law  in  the  pages 
of  the  justiciar  (Glanville^'),  we  shall  view  him  as  g^^eater  ajid  more  powerful 
than  any  king  who  had  hitherto  borne  sway  in  England — ^just,  discreet)|«uid 
merciful ;  a  lover  of  peace,  but  whose  humanity  did  not  degenerate  into  in- 
dolence or  supineness ;  mighty,  but  who  never  allowed  his  strength  to  tempt  hun 
into  tyranny.  By  the  force  of  his  right  hand  he  crushed  the  violence  of  the 
proud  and  intractable,  while  he  extended  his  sceptre  to  the  indigent  and 
lowly.  None  of  the  judges  of  his  court  could  dare  to  deviate,  however  slightly, 
from  the  path  of  righteousness,  nor  to  utter  a  sentence  contrary  to  the  dic- 
tates of  truth.  In  his  supreme  tribunal,  the  power  of  the  adversary  oppressed 
not  the  poor  man;  neither  could  favor  or  credit  drive  the  lowly  from  the 
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8eat  of  judgment.    Such  are  the  sentences  which  preface  the  earliest  treatise 
on  the  Law. 

But  in  the  portrait  which  we  receive  from  the  ecclesiastic  Ralph  Niger,  P 
who  on  account  of  his  support  of  Becket  was  exiled  by  Henry,  every  virtue 
disappears:  unchaste,  greedy,  avaricious,  capricious,  and  cruel,  he  abolished 
all  the  old  and  rightful  laws  of  the  country,  by  the  new  ordinances  tenned 
**  assizes/*  which  he  promulgate!  every  year.  Severe  beyond  example,  his 
jurisprudence  was  subversive  both  of  natural  jitstice  and  of  the  laudable 
customs  of  the  reahn.  Attacking,  with  an  even  hand,  the  honour,  the  priv- 
ileges, and  the  property  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  franchises  of  the  clergy, 
no  individual  was  so  exalted  as  to  be  above  the  reach  of  his  arbitrary  power ; 
no  one  so  insignificant  as  to  be  sheltered  by  obscurity  fmm  his  searching 
tyranny.  This  strange  discrepancy  between  the  minister  and  the  monk  may 
be  attributed  in  part  to  the  difference  of  their  respective  stations.  The  per- 
secutor of  Becket  could  find  little  favour  from  the  churchman ;  and  the  charge 
preferred  against  him  that  "  he  kept  the  guilty  priest  in  fetters,  making  no 
distinction  between  the  clerk  and  the  churl,"  may  not  be  considered  as  a 
proof  of  the  impartiality  of  the  complainant;  but  the  fiscal  extortions  of 
Henrj%  together  with  the  abuses  resulting  from  the  sale  of  right  and  justice, 
have  been  faithfully  recorded,  lo  opposition  to  the  praises  of  his  equity,  so 
loudly  bestowed  by  Glanville,  we  can  quote  the  declaration  of  the  suitor^ 
who  counts  the  bribes  which  he  paid  to  the  monarch;  and  the  tei?timony 
afforded  by  the  justiciar  Is  rendered  suspicious  by  his  known  perversion  of 
the  law  to  answer  his  own  sinister  designs. « 


Peter  of  Blots*  Description  of  Henry  II 

You  are  aware  that  his  complexion  and  hair  were  a  little  red,  but  the 

approach  of  old  age  has  altered  this  somewhat  and  the  hair  is  turning  gray. 
He  Is  of  middle  size,  such  that  among  short  men  he  seems  tall,  and  even  among 
t^ll  ones  not  the  least  in  stature.  His  head  is  spherical,  as  if  it  were  the 
seat  of  great  wisdom  and  the  special  sanctuary  of  deep  schemes.  In  size  it 
is  such  as  to  correspond  well  with  the  neck  and  whole  body.  His  eyes  are 
round  and,  while  he  is  calm,  dove-like  and  quiet;  but  when  he  is  angry,  they 
flash  fire  and  are  like  lightning.  His  hair  is  not  grown  scant,  but  he  keep 
it  well  cut.  His  face  is  lion-like,  and  almost  square.  His  nose  projects  in 
a  degree  proportionate  to  the  symmetry  of  his  whole  body.  His  feet  are 
arched;  hia  shins  like  a  horse's;  his  broad  chest  and  brawny  arms  proclaim 
him  to  be  strong,  active,  and  bold.  In  one  of  his  toes,  however,  part  of  the 
nail  grows  into  the  flesh,  and  increases  enormously,  to  the  injury  of  the  whole 
foot.  His  hands  by  their  coarseness  show  the  man's  carelessness;  he  wholly 
neglects  all  attention  to  them,  and  never  puts  a  glove  on,  except  he  is 
hawking. 

He  every  day  attends  mass,  councils,  and  other  public  business,  and 
stands  on  his  feet  from  morning  till  night.  Though  his  shins  are  terribly 
wounded  and  discoloured  by  constant  kicks  from  horses,  he  never  sits  down 
except  on  horseback  or  when  he  is  eating.  In  one  day,  if  need  requires, 
he  will  pe?rform  four  or  five  regular  days'  journeys,  and  by  these  rapid  ancl 
unexpected  movements  often  defeats  his  enemies'  plans.  He  uses  straight 
boot-s,  a  plain  hat,  and  a  tight  dress.  He  is  very  fond  of  field  sports,  and 
if  he  is  not  fighting,  amuses  himself  with  hawking  and  huntmg.  He  would 
have  grown  enormously  fat  if  he  did  not  tame  this  tendency  to  belly  by  fast- 
ing and  exercise.     In  mounting  a  horse  and  riding  he  preserves  all  the  light- 
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ness  of  youth,  and  tires  out  the  strongest  men  by  his  excursions  almost  every 
day.  For  he  does  not,  like  other  kings,  lie  idle  in  his  palace,  but  goes  through 
his  provinces  examining  into  everyone's  conduct,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  persons  whom  he  has  a[>pointed  judges  of  others.  No  one  is  shrewder 
in  council,  readier  in  speaking,  more  self-possessed  in  danger,  more  careful 
in  prosperity,  more  firm  in  adversity.  If  he  once  forms  an  attachment  to  a 
man  he  seldom  gives  him  up ;  if  he  has  once  taken  a  real  aversion  to  a  person, 
he  seldom  admits  him  afterwards  to  any  familiarity.  He  has  forever  in  his 
hands  bows^  swords,  huiiting-neti?,  and  arrows,  except  he  is  at  council  or  at 
his  books;  for  as  often  as  he  can  get  breathing  time  from  lib  cares  and  anxi- 
eties he  occupies  himself  with  private  reading,  or,  surrounded  by  a  knot  of 
clergymen,  he  endeavours  to  solve  some  hard  question.    The  constant  con- 


Warkworth  Castlb,  Northitmberlako 

(From  tbe  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  ntntury) 


versation  of  learned  men  and  the  discussion  of  questions  make  his  court  a 
daily  school. 

No  one  can  be  more  dignified  in  speaking,  more  cautious  at  table,  more 
moderate  in  drinking,  more  splendid  in  gifts,  more  generous  in  arms.  He  is 
pacific  in  heart,  victorious  in  war,  but  glorious  in  peace,  which  he  desires 
for  his  people  as  the  most  precious  of  earthly  gifts.  It  Ls  with  a  view  to  this 
that  he  receives,  collects,  and  dispenses  such  an  immensity  of  money.  He 
is  equally  skilful  and  liberal  in  erecting  w^alls,  towers,  fortifications,  moats, 
and  places  of  enclosure  for  fish  and  birds.  No  one  is  more  gentle  to  the  dis- 
tressed, more  affable  to  the  poor,  more  overbearing  to  the  proud.  It  has 
alwaySy  indeed,  been  his  study,  by  a  certain  carriage  of  himself  like  a  deity, 
to  put  dow^n  the  insolent,  to  encourage  the  oppressed,  and  to  repress  the 
swellings  of  pride  by  continual  and  deadly  persecution.  Although,  by  the 
customs  of  the  kingdom,  he  has  the  chief  and  most  influential  part  in  elec- 
tions (of  bishops?),  his  hands  have  always  been  pure  from  anything  like 
venality.  But  these  and  other  excellent  gifts  of  mind  and  body  with  which 
nature  has  enriched  him  I  can  but  briefiy  touch.  I  profess  my  own  incom- 
petence to  describe  them,  and  believe  that  Cicero  or  Virgil  would  labour  in 
vain. 

I  often  wonder  how  one  who  has  been  used  to  the  service  of  scholarship 
and  the  camps  of  learning  can  endure  the  annoyances  of  a  court  life.    Among 
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courtiers  there  is  no  order,  no  plan^  no  moderation,  either  in  food,  in  horse 
exercises,  or  in  watehings.  A  priest  or  a  soldier  attached  to  the  court  has 
bread  put  before  him  which  is  not  kneaded,  nor  leavened,  made  of  the  dregs 
of  beer — bread  like  lead,  full  of  bran,  and  unbaked;  wine,  spoiled  either  bv 
being  sour  or  mouldy — thick,  greasy,  rancid,  tiisting  of  pitch,  and  vapicL 
I  have  sometimes  seen  wine  so  full  of  dregs  put  before  noblemen  that  they 
were  compelled  rather  to  filter  than  drink  it,  with  their  eyes  shut  and  their 
teeth  closed,  with  loathing  and  retching.  The  beer  at  court  is  horrid  to 
taste  and  filthy  to  look  at.  On  account  of  the  great  demand,  meat,  whether 
sweet  or  not,  is  sold  alike;  the  fish  is  four  days  old,  yet  its  stinking 
doe^  not  lessen  its  price.  The  servants  care  nothing  whatever  whether  the 
unlucky  guests  are  sick  or  dead,  provided  there  are  fuller  dishes  sent  up  to 
their  master*s  tables.  Indeetl,  tlie  tables  are  filled  (sometimes)  with  car- 
rion, and  the  guests*  stomachs  thus  become  the  tombs  for  those  who  die  in 
the  course  of  nature.  Indeed,  many  more  deaths  would  ensue  from  this 
putrid  food  were  it  not  that  the  famishing  greediness  of  the  stomach  (which, 
like  a  whirlpool,  will  suck  in  anything),  by  the  help  of  powerful  exercise,  gets 
rid  of  everything.  But  if  the  courtiers  cannot  have  exercise  (which  is  the 
case  if  the  court  stays  for  a  time  in  a  town),  some  of  them  always  stay 
behind  at  the  point  of  death. 

This  too  must  be  added  to  the  miseries  of  court:  If  the  king  announces 
his  intention  of  moving  three  days  hence,  and  particularly  if  the  royal  pleas- 
ure has  been  announced  by  the  heralds,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  king 
w^ill  start  by  daybreak,  and  put  ever}i>ody\s  plans  to  the  rout  by  his  un- 
expected despatch.  Thus  it  frequently  happens  that  persons  who  have  been 
let  blood,  or  have  taken  physic,  follow  the  king  without  regard  to  themselves, 
place  their  existence  at  the  hazard  of  a  «Iie,  and,  for  fear  of  losing  what  they 
neither  do  nor  ever  will  possess,  are  not  afrairl  of  losing  their  own  livens.  You 
may  see  men  rumiing  about  like  madmen,  sunipt^r-horses  pressing  on  sumpter- 
horses,  and  carriages  jostling  against  carriages,  all,  in  short,  in  utter  confu- 
sion. So  that,  from  the  thorough  disturbance  and  miserj^,  one  might  get  a 
food  description  of  the  look  of  hell.  But  if  his  majesty  has  given  notice 
eforehand  that  he  will  move  to  such  a  place  very  early  the  next  day,  his 
plan  will  certainly  be  changed,  and  you  may  therefore  be  sure  that  he  will 
sleep  till  midnlay^  You  will  see  the  sumpter-horses  waiting  with  their  bur- 
dens on,  the  carriages  all  quiet,  the  pioneers  asleep,  the  court  purveyors  in  a 
worry,  and  all  inuit^ring  to  one  another;  then  they  run  to  the  prostitutes 
and  the  court  shopkeepers  to  inquire  of  them  whether  the  prince  will  go,  for 
this  class  of  court  followers  very  often  know  the  secrets  of  the  palace. 

The  king's  court,  indeed,  is  regularly  followed  by  stage-players,  washer- 
women, dice-players,  confectioners,  tavern-keepers,  buffoons,  barljers,  pick- 
pockets— in  snort,  the  whole  race  of  this  kind.  I  have  often  known  that, 
when  the  king  was  a^^leep  and  everytliing  in  tleep  silence,  a  message  came 
from  the  royal  quarters  (not  onmipotent,  perhaps,  but  still  awaking  all), 
and  told  ns  the  city  or  toT^n  to  which  we  were  to  go.  After  we  had  been 
worn  out  with  expectatiun,  it  was  some  comfort  at  all  events  that  we  were 
to  be  fixed  where  we  might  hope  to  find  plenty  of  lotlgings  anri  provisions. 
There  was  then  such  a  hurried  and  confused  rush  of  horse  and  foot  imme- 
diately that  you  would  think  all  hell  had  broken  k>ose.  However,  when  the 
pioneers  had  quite  or  nearly  finished  their  day's  journey,  the  king  would 
change  his  mind,  and  go  to  some  other  place,  where,  perhaps,  he  had  the  only 
house  and  a  plenty  of  provisions,  none  of  which  were  given  t'j  anyone  else. 
And,  if  I  dare  say  so,  I  really  think  that  his  pleasure  was  increased  by  our 
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annoyance.  We  had  to  travel  three  or  four  mUes  through  unknown  woods, 
and  often  in  the  dark,  and  thought  ourselves  too  happy  if  at  length  we  could 
find  a  dirty  and  miserable  hut.  There  was  often  a  violent  quarrel  among 
the  courtiers  about  the  cottages,  and  they  would  fight  with  swords  about  a 
place  for  which  pigs  would  have  been  ashamed  to  quarrel. 

By  exceeding  complaisance  you  may  sometimes  keep  in  favour  with  the 
outer  porters  for  two  days,  but  this  will  not  last  to  a  third,  unless  you  buy  it 
with  continued  gifts  and  flattery.  They  will  tell  the  most  unblushing  faJse- 
hoods,  and  say  that  the  king  is  ill,  or  asleep,  or  at  council.  And  if  you  are 
an  honest  and  religious  man,  but  have  given  them  nothing  the  day  before, 
they  will  keep  you  an  unreasonable  time  standing  in  the  ram  and  mire ;  and 
to  annoy  you  the  more,  and  move  your  bile,  they  wul  allow  a  set  of  hair-dr^sers 
and  thieves  to  go  in  at  the  first  word.  As  to  the  door-keepers  of  the  presence, 
may  the  Most  High  confound  them!  For  they  are  not  afraid  to  put  every 
good  man  to  the  blush,  and  cover  him  with  confusion.  Have  you  got  by 
the  terrible  porters  without?  It  is  of  no  avail,  unless  you  have  brited  the 
door-keeper!  After  the  first  Cerberus,  there  is  another  worse  than  Cerberus, 
more  terrible  than  Briareus,  more  wicked  than  Pygmalion,  and  more  cruel 
than  the  Minotaur.  If  you  were  in  the  greatest  danger  of  losing  your  life, 
or  your  fortune,  to  the  king  you  cannot  go ;  nay,  it  often  happens,  to  make 
things  ten  thousand  times  worse,  that  while  you  are  kept  out  these  wretches 
let  your  enemy  in.  0  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  if  this  is  the  way  of  living,  if  this 
is  the  life  of  the  court,  may  I  never  go  back  to  it  again!  I  cannot  attempt  to 
reckon  the  grievous  loss  of  time  which  I  have  already  sustained  in  years  of 
trifling  about  the  court./ 


LEGISLATION  OP  HENRY  II 

No  time  is  richer  than  this  in  legal  history.  The  whole  reign  of  Henry  11 
was  a  reign  of  legislation,  and  the  work  was  not  interrupted  even  during  the 
time  of  the  great  struggle  with  the  archbishop.  In  the  year  before  the  pro- 
motion of  Thomas  to  the  primacy,  king  and  chancellor  had  dealt  one  direct 
blow  at  all  feudal  ideas.  In  the  war  of  Toulouse  the  scutage  was  first  devised  ; 
a  money  payment  was  accepted  instead  of  personal  military  service.  The 
money  was  of  course  spent  in  hiring  mercenaries ;  and  it  was  largely  by  the 
help  of  mercenaries  that  Henry  subdued  his  rebels  in  England.  But  later  in 
his  reign,  by  the  Assize  of  Arms  (1181),  he  regulated  the  old  constitutional 
force  of  the  country,  and  enjoined  that  every  free  Englishman  should  be 
ready  to  serve  with  the  weapons  belonging  to  his  rank. 

Other  incidental  notices  show  us  that  much  legislation  was  done  while 
Henry  still  had  Thomas  for  his  minister.  The  reign  of  Henry  is  rich  in 
charters  to  boroughs,  several  of  which  are  early  enough  in  his  reign  to  bear 
the  signature  of  Chancellor  Thomas.  And  a  reference  in  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon  shows  that,  thus  early  in  his  reign,  Henry  had  begun  that  great 
step  towards  the  development  of  jury  trial  which  is  one  of  the  special  marks 
of  his  reign.  By  the  work  of  Henry  and  his  chancellor  the  system  of  recog- 
nition was  organised,  by  which  sworn  men  gave  a  verdict,  but  as  yet  a  verdict 
given  from  their  own  knowledge.  The  great  legal  writer  of  Henry's  reign, 
the  justiciar  Glanville,«  speaks  of  the  recognition  as  a  special  gift  of  Heniy 
to  his  people,  and  enlarges  on  its  superiority  to  the  wager  of  battle.  All  this 
comes  within  the  chancellorship  of  Thomas;  and  we  shall  do  the  chancellor 
great  injustice  if  we  think  wholly  of  his  later  ecclesiastical  character  and 
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forget  his  services  in  the  days  when  he  was  the  chief  minister  of  one  of  our 
greatest  kings.  Of  the  extant  ordinances  of  Henry's  reign^  the  oldest  after 
the  charter  issued  at  his  coronation  are  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  them- 
selves (1 164).  The  Assize  of  Clarendon — a  wholly  distinct  document  (1 166) — 
and  the  Inquest  of  Sheriffs  (1170)  came  during  the  time  of  the  quarrel  with 
Thomas. 

On  these,  after  the  death  of  Thomas,  follow  in  1 176  the  Assize  of  North- 
ampton, in  1181  the  Assize  of  Arms,  and  in  1184  the  Assize  of  the  Forest 
All  these  bear  witness  to  Henry's  care,  even  when  he  was  most  occupied  with 
other  matters,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  laiKl,  and  to  enable  all  his  subjects 
to  have  justice  done  to  them  in  the  king's  name.  And  in  all,  the  mode  of 
inquisition  by  the  oath  of  twelve  lawful  men  growls  at  each  step.  The  Assizes 
of  Clarendon  and  Northampton  have  a  special  reference  to  one  of  Henry's 
great  measures,  that  by  which  the  visitation  of  the  country  by  itinerant 
judges  going  regular  circuits  w^as  finally  established.  It  was  not  an  invention 
of  his  own ;  tlie  visits  of  the  king's  judges  had  begun  to  take  a  regular  shape 
under  Henry  L  Rut  it  was  Henry  II  who  organised  the  whole  system  afresh 
after  the  anarchy.     It  w^as  he  who  finally  established  the  specially  English 

Principle  that  justice  should  be  atlministered  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
y  judges  not  belonging  to  the  particular  district,  but  immediately  commis- 
sioned by  the  king.  When  the  king's  judges  came  and  received  the  inquisi- 
tions of  the  local  jurors,  though  the  complete  modern  ideal  of  a  judge  and 
jury  had  not  been  reached,  yet  something  had  been  reached  which  could 
grow  into  that  ideal  without  any  one  moment  of  change  so  great  as  tlie  changes 
WTought  by  Henry  hiuLself.  By  liim  the  jury  was  applied  to  all  manner  of 
purposes. 

The  .\ssize  of  Arms  was  distinctly  a  return  to  the  old  militiiry  system. 
It  gave  a  new  life  to  the  fyrd,  the  ancient  militia,  which  had  never  gone  out 
of  use,  but  which  had  been  overshadowed  by  feudal  levies  on  the  one  hand 
and  by  the  use  of  mercenaries  on  the  other*  Each  man  was  to  have  the  arms 
which  befitted  the  amount  of  his  projjerty.  It  w^as  by  a  jury  that  the  liability 
of  each  man  to  be  ranked  in  such  or  such  a  class  was  to  be  fixed.  Even  in  the 
Assize  of  the  Forest,  an  ordinance  framed  to  protect  the  most  exceptional 
and  most  oppressive  of  all  the  royal  right^s,  the  jDopular  element  comes  in. 
Sworn  knight^s  are  appointed  in  each  shire  to  protect  those  rights.  Lastly, 
when  in  11 88  tiie  tithe*  was  levied  for  the  defence  of  eastern  Christendom 
against  Saladin,  the  liability  of  each  man  to  the  impost  was  ass^sed  by  a 
local  jury.  In  all  these  ways  the  appeal  to  the  oath  of  lawful  men,  as  oppc^d 
to  any  other  form  of  finding  out  truth^  was  strengthened  by  every  step  in  the 
legislation  of  Henry. 

Meanwliile  the  administrative  system  which  had  been  growling  up  ever 
since  the  Conquest  took  firoi  root  under  Henr}r.  We  have  a  contemporary 
picture  of  it»  drawn  by  one  of  Henry^s  own  officials,  in  the  Dialoijiis  de  Scac- 
carioJ  Tliis  was  the  work  of  Richard,  treasurer  of  the  exchequer  and  bishop 
of  London,  one  of  the  family  of  officials  founded  by  Roger  of  Salisbury, 
Alongside  of  this,  we  have  our  first  strictly  legal  treatise,  as  distinguished  from 
private  compilations  and  codes,  in  the  work  of  the  great  justiciar  GlanviUe.'' 

PThe  real  importance  of  the  ordinance  by  wliieh  the  "Saladin  titlne"  was  instituted 
consists  in  its  being  the  earliest  attempt  to  impose  a  tax  on  personal  property,  and  in  the 
employment  of  local  |iiror8  to  di-t ermine  the  respoiijiibility  of  the  indivjdiiaL  In  thia  latter 
aspect  it  shows  a  striking  difference  from  the  corresponding  act  of  Philip  Au|^atuB,  which 
may  well  be  said  to  point  tlie  difference  in  the  existing  political  system*  of  England  and 
France,  The  ordinance  of  Henry  II  showed  a  development  of  the  representative  theory; 
thai  of  FhiJip  Augustus  rested  on  the  feudal  bmiid.] 
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In  short,  we  may  say  that  under  Henry  the  legal  sjrstem  of  England  took 
a  shape  which  it  has  practicidly  kept  ever  since.  The  endless  changes  of  the 
last  seven  hundred  years  are  rather  special  amendments  of  Henry's  work 
tYian  anything  which  can  be  said  to  start  altogether  afresh  from  a  new  point. 
Strictly  constitutional  advance  rather  belongs  to  the  reigns  of  Henry's  sons 
than  to  that  of  Henry  himself.  Nor  is  this  wonderful.  Constitutional  ad- 
vance commonly  means  tlie  lessening  of  the  royal  power,  and  acts  which 
lessen  the  royal  power  do  not  often  issue  from  the  free  will  of  kings.  In  Henry's 
time,  above  all,  a  time  when  law  and  order  had  to  be  restored  after  the  reign 
of  anarchy,  the  momentary  need  was  rather  to  strengthen  the  royal  power 
than  to  lessen  it.  Legal  reforms  are  often,  as  in  this  case,  the  free  gift  of  wise 
kinss;  constitutional  reforms  have  commonly  to  be  wrested  from  weak  or 
wicked  kings.  But  the  legal  reforms  of  Henry  supplied  an  element  which 
largely  entered  into  the  constitutional  reforms  of  the  next  stage.  Out  of 
Henry's  favourite  institution  of  recognitions  on  oath  grew  not  only  trial  by 
jury  but  also  the  House  of  Commons. 

By  the  time  of  Henry  II  the  force  of  circumstances,  especially  the  working 
of  the  practice  of  summons,  had  gradually  changed  the  ancient  assembly 
of  the  whole  nation  into  a  mere  gathering  of  the  great  men  of  the  realm.  The 
work  which  had  now  to  be  done,  and  which,  in  tne  space  of  about  a  himdred 
years^  was  gradually  done  by  a  number  of  instruments,  conscious  and  un- 
conscious, was  to  call  into  being  a  second  and  more  popular  assembly  alongside 
of  the  assembly  which  had  lost  its  popular  character.  To  use  language  wiich 
belongs  to  a  somewhat  later  time  than  that  with  which  we  are  now  deal- 
ing, me  House  of  Lords  already  existed  *  the  House  of  Commons  had  to  be 
called  into  being  alongside  of  it.  The  details  of  this  great  process  of  con- 
stitutional growth  must  be  drawn  out  by  the  strictly  constitutional  historian. 
All  that  can  be  done  here  is  to  call  attention  to  the  main  lines  of  the  process 
and  to  its  more  remarkable  landmarks.  And  it  may  be  well  from  the  very 
beginning  to  give  the  warning  that  the  two  houses  of  the  English  parliament 
did  not  arise  out  of  any  theoretical  preference  for  two  houses  over  one  or 
three.  The  number  was  fixed,  like  everything  else  in  English  history,  by 
what  we  are  apt  to  call  circumstances  or  accidents.  The  whole  Englishpar- 
liamentary  system  was  eminently  one  which  was  not  made,  but  grew.  Thus, 
for  instance,  it  was  only  gradually  established  that  the  barons  should  be 
personally  summoned  to  the  same  house  as  the  bishops  and  earls,  while  the 
knights  should  appear  only  by  their  representatives  along  with  the  smaller 
freeholders  and  the  burgesses  of  the  towns.  ^ 


SOCIAL  LIFE   UNDER  THE   NORMAN   AND  ANGEVIN   KINGS 

The  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans  was  an  event  scarcely  to  be 
deplored.  The  Saxon  occupation  of  the  country  had  now  lasted  six  hundred 
years ;  but  the  rate  of  national  progress  had  been  so  slow,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest  itself  appeared  to  be  so  decisively  arrested,  that  any  impulse, 
however  rude  and  severe,  would  have  been  preferable  to  such  a  stagnation. 
For  this  want  of  improvement,  also,  such  causes  were  in  operation  as  to  make 
any  other  kind  of  remedy  hopeless. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  first  progress  of  the  Normans  after  their  conquest 
of  England  was  slow,  and  from  the  same  causes  which  had  retarded  that  of 
the  Saxons.  Although  superior  to  the  conquered  in  refinement,  they  were 
still  rude  and  illiterate;  and  as  they  were  the  smaller  party,  the  utmost  of  their 
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efforts  for  a  long  time  were  tasked  first  to  win,  and  afterwards  to  retain  their 
ascendancy.  The  arts  of  war,  therefore,  rather  than  those  of  peace,  occupied 
their  immediate  attention,  and  the  march  of  civihsation,  instead  of  being 
accelerated,  was  in  the  first  instance  rather  retarded  by  the  change.  But 
the  shock  was  soon  surmounted,  and  a  foundation  laid  for  future  improve- 
ment during  the  course  of  the  present  period.  William  the  Conqueror 
himself  was  a  lover  and  patron  of  learning ;  Henry  Beauclerc,  his  son,  w^as  dis- 
tinguished for  his  scholarship;  and  Henry  II  was  not  only  accomplished  in 
the  leaniing  of  the  perioil,  but  his  sons  also  were  distinguished  for  their  literary 
acquirements. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  noted  that,  although  one  of  the  earliest  oppressions  of 
the  Conquest  was  the  deposition  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  yet 
their  loss  was  little  to  be  regret te{l  on  the  score  of  learning,  while  their  places 
were  filled  by  foreign  prelates  of  a  much  superior  description.  Of  these, 
Lanfranc  and  Anselni  were  subtle  metaphysicians  and  theologians;  while 
Geoffrey,  who  established  a  school  at  Dunstable,  and  Godfrey^  prior  of  St. 
Swithin's,  were  excellent  Latin  poets.  Abbeys  were  also  founded  and  libraries 
established  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  extension  of  education; 
while  schools  in  connection  wuth  cathedrals  and  monasteries  were  multiplied 
over  the  kingdom.  It  was  chiefly,  however,  the  clergy  who  availed  themselves 
of  these  opportunities,  for  as  yet,  even  of  the  Norman  nobility,  there  were  few 
who  could  either  read  or  write.  But,  indeed,  the  education  delivered  at  these 
seminaries  was  scarcely  attractive  enough  for  the  stirring  spirits  of  the  yoimg 
men  of  the  day,  being  chiefly  of  a  theological  and  scholastic  character,  mixed 
up,  as  might  lye  supposed,  with  a  full  amount  of  the  mere  pedantry  and  show 
of  scholarship.     Such  we  learn  from  the  description  of  Fitzstephen,*^ 

*'0n  holidays/'  he  thus  writes,  **  it  is  usual  for  these  schools  to  hold  public 
meetings  in  the  churches,  in  which  the  scholars  engage  in  demonstrative  or 
logical  disputations;  some  using  enthymemes,  and  others  perfect  syllogisms; 
some  aiming  at  nothing  but  to  gain  the  victory  antl  make  an  ostentatious 
display  of  their  acuteness,  while  others  have  the  investigation  of  truth  in  view. 
Artful  sophists  on  the.s4:»  occasions  acquire  great  applause,  some  by  a  pro- 
digious inundation  and  flow^  of  words,  others  by  their  specious  but  fallacious 
arguments.  After  the  disputations,  other  scholars  deliver  rhetorical  declama- 
tions, in  which  they  observe  all  the  rides  of  art,  and  neglect  no  topic  of  per- 
suasion. Even  the  younger  boys  in  the  iiifTerent  schools  contend  against 
each  other  in  verse  about  the  principles  of  grammar  and  the  preterites  and 
supines  of  verbs/*  Thus  early  had  that  coursf*  of  etlucation  been  in  full  vigour 
in  England,  which  continued  for  centuries  and  ai?  long  as  the  Aristotelian 
system  prevailed.  But  the  seminary  which  was  finally  to  surpass  and  eclipse 
all  these  institutions  is  thus  described  by  Peter  of  Blois,/  a  lively  writer  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II: 

"  In  the  year  1 109,  Joffrid,  abbot  of  Croyland,  sent  to  his  manor  of  Cotten- 
ham.  near  Cambridge,  Master  Gislebert  [Gilbert],  his  fellow-monk,  and  prcH 
fessor  of  theology,  with  three  other  monks  %vho  had  followed  him  into  England, 
who,  being  very  well  instructed  in  philosophic^il  theorems  and  other  primitive 
sciences,  went  every  day  to  Cambridge,  and,  having  hired  a  certain  public 
barn,  taught  the  sciences  openly,  and  in  a  little  time  collected  a  great  coy- 
course  of  scholars ;  for,  in  the  very  second  year  after  their  arrival,  the  number 
of  their  scholars  from  the  town  and  country  increased  so  much,  that  there 
was  no  house,  barn,  nor  church  capable  of  containing  them.  For  this  reason 
they  separatetl  into  diffen*nt  parts  of  the  town,  and  imitating  the  plan  of  the 
Studimn  of  Orleans,  brother  Odo,  who  was  eminent  as  a  grammarian  and 
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satirical  poet,  read  grammar  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Priscian,  and  of  his 
commentator  Remegius,  to  the  boys  and  younger  students  that  were  assigned 
to  him,  early  in  the  morning.  At  one  o'clock,  brother  Terricus,  a  most  acute 
sophist,  read  the  logic  of  .^dstotle  according  to  the  introductions  and  com- 
mentaries of  Porphyry  and  Averrhoes,  to  those  who  were  further  advanced* 
At  three,  brother  William  read  lectures  on  Tully's  rhetoric  and  Quintilian's 
Institutions.  But  Master  Gislebert,  being  ignorant  of  the  English,  but  very 
expert  in  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  preached  in  the  several  churches  to 
the  people  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  From  this  little  fountain  which  hath 
swelled  into  a  great  river,  we  now  behold  the  city  of  God  made  glad,  and  all 
England  rendered  fruitful  by  many  teachers  and  doctors  issuing  from  Cam- 
bri^,  after  the  likeness  of  the  holy  paradise." 

ft  will  be  noticed  here  that  in  such  a  concourse  of  learned  men  from  dif- 
ferent countries,  Latin  was  the  conventional  language,  which  was  spoken 
with  the  ease  and  fluency  of  a  living  tongue.  But  to  preach  in  it  before  illit- 
erate rustic  audiences,  as  Master  Gilbert  appears  to  have  done!  The  people, 
however,  were  probably  charmed  with  the  sound,  and  only  the  more  convincea 
by  how  little  they  could  comprehend.  Such  phenomena  are  not  rare  in 
preaching.  In  this  way,  Giraldus  Cambrensis  roused  the  people  of  Wales  to 
arms,  while  preaching  a  crusade  in  1186  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
He  harangued  them  in  Latin,  of  which  they  did  not  understand  a  word ;  but 
they  wept,  and  hurried  forward  in  crowds  to  enrol  themselves  for  the  war  in 
PaJestine. 

The  Growth  of  Towns 

We  now  turn  our  eyes  to  the  general  condition  of  society  both  in  town 
and  country.  Already,  not  only  "the  sweet  security  of  streets''  was  felt 
doubly  needful  in  the  new  state  of  things,  but  also  that  spirit  of  centralisation 
had  vigorously  commenced  which  gives  birth  to  national  industry.  wealtJi, 
and  ciimisation.  Thus,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Winchester,  Gloucester,  ana  Chester 
were  already  populous  towns,  to  which  may  be  added  Dunwich,  Lynn,  Lincoln, 
and  Norwich ;  and  all  of  them  were  distinguished  either  for  home  or  foreign 
trade, especially  the  latter,  which  was  carried  on  with  Ireland  and  theContinent. 
In  like  manner,  the  towns  along  the  coast  of  England  in  general,  which  after- 
wards rose  into  opulence,  were  coming  into  note  through  their  shipping  and 
commercial  enterprise.  But  already  the  com-t  and  the  Thames  had  imparted 
to  London  that  pre-eminence  which  it  still  so  immeasurably  holds  over  every 
other  English  city ;  and  the  Latin  style  of  Fitzstephen^  scarcely  furnishes  him 
with  words  of  sufficient  bulk  and  weight  to  describe  its  magnificence.  It 
contained  forty  thousand  inhabitants!  In  the  city  and  suburbs  were  126 
parochial  churches  and  thirteen  large  conventual  ones,  while  Ludgate  was  the 
extreme  west  end  of  the  city.  The  inhabitants,  too,  were  reckoned  something 
better  than  mere  ordinary  citizens,  just  as  the  citizens  of  Rome  in  ancient 
times  became  the  patricians  of  the  overgrown  republic. 

Its  traffic  was  carried  on  with  every  country,  but  chiefly  with  Germany; 
and  the  provisions  that  were  garnered  within  its  granaries  were  the  chief 
resoiu-ce  of  the  surrounding  districts  during  the  occasional  visits  of  famine. 
A  trade  so  brisk  and  so  extensive,  he  adds,  was  also  properly  systematised, 
so  that  not  only  the  merchants  of  every  commodity,  but  the  workmen  of  every 
craft  had  their  respective  places  assigned  to  them.  London  also  was  cm-iously 
bounded,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  city  was 
girdled  with  a  great  and  high  wall,  having  seven  gates  which  were  made  double ; 
and  on  the  north  and  south  it  had  towers  and  turrets  at  intervals;  but  on  the 
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south  side  the  wall  was  worn  out  and  washed  away  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
Thames.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  riverside  fortifications  in  the  time  of  Fitz- 
stephen,  and  about  the  same  period  the  stone  bridge  of  London  arose  in  their 
place,  thus  connecting  both  sides  of  the  Thames,  which  had  formerly  been 
wedged  asunder.  Ludgate,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  the  wei^t  end 
of  London :  the  space  between  it  and  Westminster  was  a  tract  of  fields  and 
gardens.  Smithfield,  as  yet  a  suburban  locality,  was  then,  as  till  lat(?Iy,  a  cattle 
market,  in  which  horse^s,  cows^  hogs,  and  other  animals  were  sold*  ■  Moor- 
fields  was  a  large  hike,  fonned  by  the  confluence  of  several  streams  that  turned 
mills.  That  great  artery  of  London  now  called  the  City  road,  with  its  countless 
ramifications  of  streets,  consisted  at  that  time  of  pasturage  and  eorn-fields; 
while  beyond  that  rural  territory  now  known  as  Islington  and  Pentonville,  a 
large  tract  of  forest  ext4?ntled,  stored  with  wild  boars  and  other  game,  where 
the  citizens  enjoyed  the  recreation  of  hunting.  Thus  much  for  London,  which 
even  at  that  i>eriod  was  the  marvel  of  foreigners  on  account  of  its  greatness 
and  its  wealth.  Well  might  the  German  barons  who  accompanied  Richard  I 
exclaim,  when  they  saw  the  magnificence  of  his  reception  within  its  walls: 
'*  O  king  !  if  our  emperor  had  suspected  this,  you  would  not  have  been  let  off 
ao  lightly!" 

The  Jews  mid  Flemings 

While  adverting  to  the  mercantile  character  of  the  English  tow^is,  it  is 
necessary  to  allude  to  those  persons  by  whom  the  infant  commerce  and  manu- 
factures of  the  nation  were  at  this  period  chiefly  promoted.  And  first  among 
the  men  of  business  we  may  mention  the  Jews,  who  even  at  this  early  periotf 
had  perceived  the  facilities  which  EnglanrJ  possessed  for  gainful  traflfic,  and 
w^ho  flocked  thither  in  great  numbers.  True  to  their  national  character,  and 
the  doom  imposed  upon  them  of  having  no  abiding  liome  or  resting-place, 
they  neither  dealt  in  land  nor  bulky  articles  of  merchandise,  neither  built, 
created,  nor  manufactured;  on  the  contrary,  they  dealt  in  money,  the  light 
symbol  and  representative  of  these  substantialities ;  and  that  they  might  be 
enabled  to  gird  up  their  loins  and  flee  at  a  moment's  warning,  w^ithou t  the  risk 
and  labour  of  carrying  gold  and  silver  along  with  them,  they  s^Tnbolise<i  the 
symbol  itself,  by  the  use  of  bills  of  exchange  and  letters  of  credit,  so  that  they 
could  carry  their  whole  fortune  away  in  the  shape  of  a  few  scraps  of  pai^er  or 
parchment.  The  towns  w^re  the  natural  abodes  of  such  men,  and  especially 
the  capital,  where  they  pursued  the  vocation  of  money-lenders,  and  drove  a 
thriving  trade,  on  account  of  the  prodigality  of  the  Norman  nobles. 

The  law,  too,  was  greatly  in  their  favour,  for  while  every  Christian  was 
prohibited  from  exacting  any  interest  whatever  upon  a  loan,  the  Jews  were 
untouched  by  the  statute,  and  might  lay  on  their  percentages  to  whatever 
amount  they  pleased.  But  although  they  w^ere  thus  the  brokers  of  the  court, 
and  money-lenders  of  royalty  itself,  their  very  profits  made  their  situation 
more  precarious  than  that  of  a  farmer  of  taxes  in  the  French  revolution,  or 
a  Turkish  pasha  under  the  old  regime;  for  like  leeches  they  were  com  [Tel  led 
to  disgorge  as  often  as  their  tSTants  were  pleased  to  turn  upon  them :  and 
in  this  way  the  English  kings  were  able  to  draw  into  the  royal  treasury  the 
money  of  the  people,  without  the  odium  of  collecting  it.  The  histories  of 
Richard  I  and  John  show  how  well  these  sovereigns  understood  such  a  simple 
and  direct  mode  of  finance.  But  tliis  was  not  the  worst  which  these  out^ 
casts  of  the  world  were  compelled  to  endure ;  and  the  record  of  their  sufferings 
during  the  crusading  frenzy  forms  one  of  the  most  melancholy  as  well  as 
atrocious  episodes  in  the  ancient  chronicles  of  England. 
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It  was  fortunate  that  another  class  of  people  were  already  settled  in  the 
country,  from  whom  its  mercantile  interests  were  to  derive  more  substantial 
benefits  than  could  ever  be  obtained  from  Jewish  usurers.  These  were  Flem- 
ish emigrants,  who,  in  consejquence  of  the  bursting  of  their  dikes,  had  been 
deprived  of  the  territory  which  they  had  won  from  the  sea,  and  were  there- 
fore obliged  to  seek  a  more  permanent  home.  They  first  came  to  England 
in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  and  as  they  were  brave  as  well  as  industrious 
men  they  were  located  on  the  frontier  of  Wales,  where  they  formed  a  sort 
of  steady  break-water  against  the  stormy  invasions  of  the  Welsh.  This 
colony  was  soon  increased  by  fresh  arrivds;  and  Henry  11.  perceiving  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  a  people,  not  only  enliu-gea  their  temtory, 
but  endowed  them  with  many  political  privileges.  England  had  hitherto  not 
been  a  manufacturing  country,  but  the  arriv^  of  these  Flemings  introduced 
the  preparation  and  weaving  of  wool,  so  that,  in  process  of  time,  not  only  the 
home  market  was  abimdantly  supplied  with  woollen  cloth,  but  a  laige  sur- 
plus made  for  foreign  exportation. 

Unlike  the  Jews,  too,  these  Flemings,  while  they  formed  a  gallant  border 
defence  a^inst  the  Welsh,  and  diffused  industrial  arts  and  nabits  among 
the  Englisn,  were  not  only  Christians,  but  kinsmen  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
and  distinguished  for  that  probity  in  their  commercial  dealings  which  after- 
wards became  the  characteristic  of  the  English  merchants  at  large.  From 
England,  these  Flemings  gradually  introduced  themselves  into  Scotland, 
where  David  I  protected  them^  and  allowed  them  to  be  governed  by  their 
own  laws  and  usages.  In  this  way  not  only  the  Scottish  manufactures 
originated,  but  the  trade  of  Scotland  with  Flanders,  which  continued  for  cen- 
turies, and  was  of  great  utility  to  both  countries. 

Architecture 

The  taste  of  the  Normans  for  magnificent  buildings  was  well  attested 
by  the  churches,  palaces,  and  castles  which  they  erectea  in  every  land  where 
they  obtained  the  predominance ;  and  after  the  conquest  of  so  rich  a  country 
as  England,  these  architectural  predilections  had  scope  for  full  exercise.  Ac- 
cordingly, while  the  greater  part  of  the  principal  cathedrals  and  abbeys  of 
the  kingdom  owed  their  origin  to  this  period,  a  style  of  architecture  was  intro- 
duced superior  to  any  that  had  yet  been  attempted  in  England.  This,  in- 
deed, was  to  be  expected  where  Norman  prelates  bore  rule,  and  where  the 
resources  of  the  nation  were  at  their  command  for  the  realisation  of  their 
utmost  wishes.  But  while  monasteries  and  cathedrals  were  thus  so  largely 
multiplied,  castles  sprang  up  in  still  greater  profusion.  The  style  in  which 
these  edifices  were  erected,  whether  ecclesiastical,  castellated,  or  domestic, 
was  that  prevalent  at  the  time  in  Normandy ;  but  it  cannot  in  strictness  be 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  at  the  Conquest,  for  Edward  the 
Confessor,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Norman  court,  had  surrounded 
himself  with  Normans,  and  employed  Norman  architects  on  his  buildings. 
It  is  expressly  stated  that  he  built  the  abbey  church  of  Westminster  in  a 
"new  style  of  architecture,"  and  that  many  other  churches  were  imitated 
from  it. 

The  Norman  style  continued  in  use  for  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
— that  is,  until  the  time  of  Richard  I,  about  the  end  of  whose  reign  it  pa^ed 
into  the  early  English  style.  It  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  pe- 
riods— the  Early,  from  the  Conquest  to  1100;  the  Middle,  from  1100  to  about 
1180;  and  the  Transition,  from  about  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  century. 
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These  dates  cannot  be  absolutely  fixed,  but  are  an  approximation  sufficiently 
near  for  general  purposes.  The  Norman  style  is  thus  distinguished  from  the 
Saxon:  in  the  Saxon  the  towers  were  lofty  in  proportion  to  their  width,  and 
were  without  buttresses  or  staircases ;  their  masonrj^  was  peculiar,  and  their 
windows,  when  of  more  than  one  light,  were  divided  by  a  rude  baluster,  suj^ 
porting  a  long  impost  through  the  thickness  of  the  wall  In  the  Norman  the 
towers  were  lower  in  proportion — were  strengthened  with  buttresses,  and 
had  in  general  staircases,  either  in  projecting  turrets  or  within  the  thickness 
of  the  wall ;  their  masonry  had  not  the  peculiar  framework  or  quoins,  and 
their  windows  were  divided  by  small  shafts  instead  of  balusters.  The  mould- 
ings, too,  in  the  Saxon  are  few  and  simple,  while  in  the  Norman  they  are  so 
numerous  and  ornamental  as  to  form  an  important  characteristic  of  the  style. 

Of  the  domestic  buildings  of  this  period,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
cafit>elJated,  we  have  a  few  existing  remains,  which,  though  imperfect,  can 
still  enable  us  to  trace  their  original  arrangement.  The  usual  ground  plan  of 
the  house  seems  to  have  been  a  parallelogram,  comprising  merely  a  large 
room  or  hall,  which  occupied  the  entire  height  of  the  buikling,  and  two  rooms 
at  the  end  of  the  hall,  the  lower  being  the  cellar,  and  tlie  upper  the  solar  or 
sleeping-room,  which  served  also  for  a  sitting-room,  and  was  m  fact  the  only 
private  room  in  the  house.  To  these  a  kitchen  and  other  outhouses  were 
attached;  and  in  large  houses  there  was  a  chapel.  The  king^s  houses  at  the 
time  seem  to  have  had  no  other  accommodation.  The  hall  served  for  the  com- 
mon living-room  of  the  master  and  his  dependants.  At  one  end  the  floor 
was  raised  a  little  liigher  than  the  rest,  and  on  this  rai.sed  part,  whicli  was 
called  the  dau,  was  placed  crossways  the  principal  table  of  the  hall,  and  in 
the  body  were  the  tables  for  the  servants  and  inferior  guests.  The  floor  of 
the  hall  served  also  for  their  sleeping-place,  the  solar  being  reserved  for  the 
master  and  his  family.  The  hall  was  frequently  divided  into  three  parts  by 
rows  of  pillars  and  arches,  like  the  nave  and  aisles  of  a  church;  between  these 
pillars  curtains  were  hung,  and  by  this  means  the  aisles  were  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  luill,  and  the  sleeping  apartments  rendered  more  private. 

The  hall  was  usually  on  the  ground  floor,  but  sometimes  it  was  on  the  first 
floor;  and  in  this  case  the  lower  story  was  vaulted,  and  the  comnmnication 
with  the  upper  story  was  by  an  external  staircase.  It  is  probable  that  the 
hall  was  warmed  by  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  an  opening,  or 
louvre,  in  the  roof  over  it,  to  allow  the  escape  of  smoke;  but  we  have  many 
fire-places  and  ehinmeys  of  this  period  still  remaining. 

We  have  but  few  materials  for  judging  how  the  houses  were  furnished, 
our  chief  authorities  being  the  iUuminated  manuscripts  of  the  time.  It  seems 
certain  that  in  large  houses  tapestry  was  used  to  cover  the  walls,  but  this 
must  refer  to  the  solar  only.  The  hall  had  probably  only  tables,  benches, 
and  seats.  The  bed  must  have  been  in  the  solar,  or  private.  These,  in  the 
illuminations,  have  more  the  appearance  of  modern  couches  than  becls;  they 
are  without  hangings  or  testers,  but  they  have  pillows  and  bed-clothes.  We 
also  find  st43oIs,  seats,  and  arm-chairs,  of  various  designs,  in  common  ase, 
both  in  this  century  and  the  one  preceding  it.  All  these  appear  to  have  been 
well  executed,  and  some  of  them  are  enriched  with  ornamental  car\4ngB  and 
mouldings.  Many  are  evidently  executed  in  the  turning-lathe.  The  doors, 
shutters  for  the  windows,  chests,  etc.,  exhibit  in  their  hinges,  bolts,  and  locks, 
specimens  of  ornamental  ironwork;  and  their  curtains  are  held  up  by  rods 
and  rings,  as  in  modem  houses.  The  lesser  houses,  the  dwellings  of  the  com- 
mon people,  both  in  town  and  country,  seem  to  have  been  built  of  wood  and 
plaster,  and  thatched  with  reeds  and  straw. 
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The  Castles 

As  might  be  expected,  the  strongholds  of  the  Normans  were  of  a  more 
stately  and  imposing  character  than  the  straggling  low-roofed  granges  in 
which  the  Saxon  tlmnes  had  hitherto  dwelt  in  safety;  but  still,  they  were 
built  with  a  reference  more  to  the  means  of  resistance  than  those  of  el^ance 
or  comfort.  The  first  defence  of  a  castle  was  the  moat  or  ditch,  that  some- 
times comprised  several  acres;  and  behind  it  was  the  outer  wall,  generally 
of  Rreat  height  and  thickness,  strengthened  with  towers  at  regular  distances, 
and  pierced  with  loop-holes  through  which  missiles  could  be  discharged  at 
the  assailants.  Withm  these  defences  were  three  divisions,  consisting  of  the 
outer  ballium  or  lower  court,  the  inner  ballium  or  upper  court,  and  the  keep; 
while  the  main  entrance  through  the  outer  wall  was  protected  by  the  bar- 
bican, with  its  narrow  archway,  and  strong  gates  and  portcullis.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  with  such  a  network  of  walls,  division  of  courts,  and  multiplied 
means  for  the  defenders  both  of  safety  and  annoyance,  the  dislodgment  of 
an  obnoxious  magnate  should  have  been  so  hard  a  task  even  when  the  royal 
banner  marched  against  him.  While  so  much  was  done  for  security  and 
resistance,  nothing  was  left  for  domestic  comfort  but  the  keep,  which  formed 
the  residence  of  the  baron  and  his  family.  This  was  the  innermost  of  aU 
the  buildings,  to  which  the  defenders  retreated  only  in  the  last  extremity,  and 
was  so  strongly  constructed  that  in  the  ruins  of  castles  it  generally  survives 
as  a  recording  monument  of  departed  greatness.  A  domicile  erected  on  such 
a  principle  must,  according  to  our  modem  ideas,  have  been  suflSciently  com- 
fortless, where  every  window  was  a  shot-hole  and  every  apartment  a  bat- 
tery, and  where  light  could  not  be  admitted  without  also  inviting  an  enemy. 
But  such  as  it  was,  it  was  the  constant  home  of  lordly  knights  and  high-bom 
dames;  and,  therefore,  their  taste  and  ingenuity  as  well  as  their  resources 
were  employed  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

Dress 

It  was  in  dress  that  the  Norman  aristocracy  of  England  chiefly  showed 
their  rank,  wealth,  and  taste ;  and  in  this  they  resembled  their  ancestors  the 
Danes,  whose  love  of  gay  clothing  and  rich  ornaments  was  almost  equal  to 
their  craving  for  bloodshed  and  plunder.  A  liking  of  this  nature  could  not 
well  exist  without  capricious  mutations,  and  therefore  the  changes  in  fashion 
from  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  that  of  Henry  III  were  so  many 
tliat  it  becomes  difficult  as  well  as  tiresome  to  follow  them.  At  one  time  the 
hair  of  the  men  was  shorn  closely  behind,  and  the  upper  lip  shaved;  at  an- 
other, as  we  have  related,  the  hair  was  worn  of  such  eflfemmate  length  that 
the  church  took  the  alarm :  and  while  the  practice  was  denounced  by  edicts, 
the  long  flowing  locks  of  the  male  part  of  a  congr^ation  were  often  menaced 
by  shears  and  razor,  which  the  preachers  plucked  from  their  sleeves  when 
they  arrived  at  the  practical  application  of  their  sermons.  Nay,  on  one 
occasion  of  this  kind,  when  long  beards  were  the  order  of  the  day,  the  bishop 
of  Sees,  after  declaiming  against  them  before  Henry  I  and  his  courtiers, 
descended  at  the  end  of  the  discourse,  and  with  his  scissors  cropped  oflf  the 
beards  both  of  king  and  congregation.  After  such  clerical  rebukes,  it  is  no 
wonder  if,  at  the  close  of  this  period,  we  sometimes  find  the  pictures  of  men 
without  beard  or  mustachio — ^more  especially  as  monks  were  the  limners. 
Even  when  the  hair  was  not  suflSciently  long  for  the  exquisite  taste  of  the 
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wearer,  he  sometimes  enriched  it  with  false  locks,  and  thus  flaunted  a  streamer 
that  equalled  the  gayest. 

As  for  the  general  articles  of  dress  at  this  period,  they  consisted  of  a  hood, 
or  a  e^p^  shaped  like  a  Scottish  bonnet,  a  cloak^  a  tunic,  a  pair  of  long  tight 
hose,  leg  bandagc^s,  and  shoes  or  short  boots.  All  this,  however,  was  but  the 
ground-work,  which  fashion  overlaid  or  transmuted  at  pleasure.  In  this  way 
the  cloaks  became  long  or  short;  the  sleeves  of  the  tunic  were  sometimes 
so  lengthened  that  the  hand  was  overlapped  and  concealed ;  while  the  boots 
and  shoes,  inst^md  of  being  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  foot  and  the  conven- 
ience of  walking  or  ritiing,  were  curled  up  at  the  points  like  rams'  horns,  and 
sometimes  were  fastened  to  the  knee  with  a  gold  chain. 

The  costliness  of  the  stuff  of  which  these  different  articles  of  dress  were 
made,  and  the  richness  with  which  they  were  befurred  and  embroidered, 
was  a  matter  of  great  import;  and  William  Rufus  on  one  occasion  threw 
away  a  new  pair  of  hose,  because  they  cost  only  three  shillings,  declaring 
that  a  king  should  wear  nothing  so  cheap.  He  seems  to  have  been  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  from  King  Stephen,  who  thought  his  hose  too  dear  at  half-a- 
crown.  Towards  the  close  of  this  period  the  bonnet  was  sometimes  dis- 
carded, that  the  hair  might  be  more  fully  seen  and  admired;  and  in  this  case 
the  exquisites  of  the  time  of  King  John  wreathed  their  long  locks  into  ring- 
lets with  curling-tongs  and  bound  them  with  gay  ribbons.  At  other  times, 
a  streamer  was  attached  to  the  hood,  of  such  preposterous  length  that  it 
nearly  reached  the  middle  of  the  leg.  And  yet  these  were  the  men  who 
could  endure  the  heat  of  a  Syrian  campaign  under  a  heavy  load  of  armour, 
and  fight  gallantly  from  morning  to  niglit  upon  a  fair  field! 

In  all  these  fopperies,  the  male  sex  appear  to  have  so  completely  antici- 
pated the  ladies  that  little  change  can  be  fomid  to  have  taken  place  in  female 
costume  and  ornament.  The  gowTi  and  kerchief  were  still  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  outer  clothing,  while  the  hair,  which  was  worn  long,  w^as  at  one  time 
plaited^  and  at  another  inclosed  in  a  silken  case,  or  bound  with  a  ribbon. 
The  under  garment  or  tunic,  where  the  front  was  given  to  view,  was  laced 
up,  while  its  sleeves  were  so  long  that  they  were  sometimes  knotted  up  to 
prevent  them  from  trailing  on  the  ground — and  the  same  was  the  case  with 
the  kerchiefs  or  veils,  which  w^ould  otherwise  have  dragged  behind  like  a  train. 
But  these  exaggerations  were  abandoned  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  when 
a  better  taste  uiscarded  the  long  knotted  sleeves  and  skirts  for  a  more  suc- 
cinct and  graceful  costume.  In  this  case»  the  gown  was  gathered  closely  to 
the  waist  with  a  girdle,  and  the  veil  demurely  fastened  teneath  the  chin, 
so  that  the  whole  head  was  covered.  Sometimes  the  yomiger  ladies  wore 
their  hair  short  and  curled,  while  the  eider  ones  appear  with  a  hood,  fur- 
nished with  a  long  streamer  behind,  like  that  of  the  gentlemen.  The  female 
ornaments  of  gold  and  articles  of  jewelry  may  be  presumed  to  have  been 
nearly  or  altogether  the  same  as  in  the  earlier  period,  as  rings,  chains,  and 
brooches  are  adapted  to  every  tast^,  and  not  liable  to  the  mutations  of  more 
flexible  or  transitory  articles, 

Dotnestw  Life 

In  turning  to  the  domestic  style  of  life  which  now  prevailed  in  England, 
we  find  that,  with  all  the  additional  splendour  which  was  introduced  by  the 
Normans,  little  improvement  was  as  yet  made  in  the  substantial  comforts  of 
a  home.  The  floor  was  still  carpeted,  or  rather  littered,  with  rushes,  how- 
ever lordly  might  be  the  hall ;  and  as  these  rushes  appear  to  have  been  sel- 
dom renew^ed,  they  must  have  been  plentiful  receptacles  both  of  damp  and 
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dust.  On  this  account  Fitzstephen^  quotes  it  as  an  instance  of  the  princely 
magnificence  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  when  chancellor,  that  he  caused  the  floor 
of  ms  dining-room  to  be  covered  every  morning  witb  clean  straw  or  hay  in 
winter  and  ^reen  branches  of  trees  m  summer.  The  historian,  however, 
adds  a  startling  fact  which  we  could  not  otherwise  have  surmisea,  and  it  is 
that  all  Uus  was  for  the  comfort  of  those  guests  who  were  obliged  at  dinner 
to  sit  upon  the  floor,  from  no  room  being  found  for  them  at  table!  The  gen- 
eral r^^ations  in  the  daily  routine  of  a  household  may  be  learned  from  the 
following  rhvme  of  the  period,  which  had  probably  all  the  authority  of  a 
well-establi^ed  proverb : 

Lever  a  cinque,  diner  a  neuf, 
Souper  a  cinque,  coucher  a  neuf. 
Fait  vivre  d'ans  nonante  el  neuf. 

(To  rise  at  five,  to  dine' at  nine, 
To  sup  at  five,  to  bed  at  nine, 
Makes  a  man  five  to  ninety  and  nine.) 

Here  we  have  a  four  hours'  morning  fast  before  the  first  meal,  followed  by 
eight  hours  of  endurance  before  the  second  and  last  succeeded.  This,  and 
omy  two  meals  a  day,  was  perhaps  the  most  marked  change  effected  by  the 
Conquest,  when  the  four  and  sometimes  five  heavy  Saxon  meals  per  diem  of 
the  preceding  period  are  taken  into  account. 

Another  striking  change  was  in  the  new  nomenclature  imposed  upon  the 
articles  of  diet.  While  feeding  and  rearing,  the  animals  suited  to  the  table 
retained  their  Saxon  names,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  killed  they  became, 
to  all  intents,  Norman.  Thus,  a  cow  became  beef,  a  calf  veal,  a  sheep  mutton, 
a  sow  pork,  a  deer  venison,  and  a  fowl  a  pullet.  Of  the  style  of  cookery 
dining  the  Norman  period  we  only  know  that  rich  spices  were  in  plentiful 
use,  and  that  the  Normans  themselves  were  not  only  moderate  but  also  dainty 
eaters — epicures  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  in  contrast  to  the  Saxons, 
who,  we  must  confess,  were  sheer  gluttons  in  comparison.  At  solemn  feasts 
the  boar's  head — that  long  after  continued  to  be  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
baronial  hall  and  Christmas  festival — was  already  a  dainty  dish,  and  as  such 
was  brought  in  at  the  coronation  of  Prince  Henry,  eldest  son  and  junior  king 
to  Henry  II,  amidst  a  loud  blare  of  trumpets.  The  peacock,  in  like  manner, 
was  such  a  cherished  ornament  of  the  table  that  either  already,  or  soon  after, 
kings,  knights,  and  nobles  were  wont  to  swear  solemnly  over  it  before  they 
ate  it,  when  they  pledged  themselves  to  some  great  chivalrous  enterprise. 
The  crane  was  a  bird  for  the  common  meals  of  nobles  and  princes.  The  nnest 
wheat  was  made  into  simnel  and  wastel  cakes,  and  spice-bread  (pants  piper- 
atus),  and  used  at  the  tables  of  the  rich,  in  addition  to  common  loaves;  and 
the  chief  drinks,  as  before,  were  spiced  wines,  morat,  pigment,  and  hippocras 
for  the  wealthy,  and  ale  and  cider  for  the  middle  classes. « 


CHAPTER   Vm 


RICHARD   THE   LION-HEARTED. 


[1189-1199  A.D.) 


There  is  no  instance  in  English  history  where  poetry  and  romance  have 
so  entirely  succeeded  in  concealing  the  real  character,  as  in  the  case  of  Richard. 
Personal  courage  amounting  to  insanity;  a  desire  for  fame,  which  allowed 
no  obstacle  to  stand  in  its  way;  bocHIy  strength,  which  overthrew  every  enemy 
in  the  shock  of  battle — these  are  the  real  distinctions  of  this  prince  and  war- 
rior; and  all  have  equally  developed  themselves  in  very  inferior  men.  But 
bis  kingly  rank,  his  perilous  achievenients  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  heroic 
adventures  on  his  return,  have  raised  him  from  the  list  of  mere  strong-handed, 
firm-purposed  wielders  of  the  sword,  and  invested  hioi  with  an  interest  to 
which  his  qualities,  either  of  heart  or  head,  did  not  entitle  him. 

A  bad  son,  a  l)ad  brother,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  if  the  sober  pen  of 
history  describes  him  as  a  bad  king.  Cruel  and  revengeful  like  all  his  race, 
the  sufferifigs  of  his  subjects  or  of  the  rank  and  file  of  his  army  were  matters 
of  no  c€>nsideration  compared  t^  the  gratification  of  his  lightest  wish ;  and  yet 
by  this  time  the  refining  influence  of  the  two  previous  crusades,  and  the  growth 
of  mercantile  wealth  and  civil  privileges  resulting  from  them,  had  imparted 
a  p<3etical  colouring  to  the  imagination  of  the  noble  classes  throughout  the 
west ;  and  Richard,  reckless,  in  sober  reality,  of  man's  life  and  woman's  honour, 
Umk  his  place  among  the  gay  troubadours  who  sang  the  praises  of  their  ladies' 
charms,  and  has  left  some  sonnets  to  the  present  time  which  breathe  the  most 
luxurious  accents  of  the  south.  The  ten  years'  reign  of  this  fighting  and 
innmng  potentate  w^^re  passed  almost  entirely  in  abs*>nce  from  his  kingdom 
and  in  totiil  ignorance  of  the  English  tongue. 

He  was  in  Anjou  when  his  father  died,  and  gave  a  startling  proof  by  his  first 
proceeding  of  what  w^as  to  be  expected ;  this  was  to  seize  the  treasurer  of  the 
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hin  kfn^  anrt  tnqjfwm  bJni  till  be  had  yielded  the  royal  WMlthf  and  atso  all 
tliat  fr  r  |XMiiMied>    Rw  mjbeeqtieDt  conduct  cotitnbuted  more  to 

lam  tin  . .  i  ^mblie  opinion  in  hm  favour.  He  dismiABPd  hift  own  oounndlors^ 
and  cal!"d  \o  \m  nervier  tho«e  wbo  rfiniiined  faithful  to  his  father. 

To  take  fonnaJ  po«fl«wion  of  his  transmarine  dominion^^and  la     '*'    *he 
«*xiMtlnK  diflrcn5nci!»  betwe<?n  the  crowns  of  France  and  f5njEt!fin*1  J 

Hirharil  a  f«'W  wwki!  on  the  Continent.     But  he  imi  i  his 

niothfr  KU'iihor  to  \m^  lilxTated  from  confinement,  and  i  h  the 

IijkIi  'liKfJiLV  *^f  Tf'^cut  The  queen  dowager  exercised  her  authority  with 
prudi'rau'  and  modtfration.  As  she  proceeded  in  royal  state  from  district  to 
iJiwtrirt,  Khe  dirttributc»d  alm«  for  the  soul  of  her  late  husband,  releai^ed  the 
prmtfif'TH  who  had  twrn  cunfifiwl  without  due  process  of  law,  forgave  offenc^^ 
cr*nirni(t(*(|  a^iiinnt  (In-  cTown,  reKtruiued  the  severity  of  the  foresters,  and 

reversed  the  outlawries  issued  upon 
common  fame*  By  proclamation  she 
ordered  all  freemen  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  Richard,  arid  to 
swear  that  they  would  be  obedient  to 
his  laws.  At  her  invitation  the  barcDiis 
and  prelatej^  assembled  at  Winchester 
to  receive  their  new  sovereign,  and 
the  third  day  of  September  was  fixed 
for  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  proces- 
sion moved  froni  his  chambers  in  the 
palace  of  Westminster.  The  whole 
way  to  the  high  altar  in  the  church 
had  been  previously  covered  with 
crimson  cloth.  First  came  the  clerg>% 
abbots,  and  bishops,  followed  by  two 
barons  with  the  cap  of  state  and 
golden  spurs^  and  two  earls  carrying 
the  rod  and  sceptre.  The  three 
swords  were  borne  bv  John,  the  king  s 
brother,  David,  brother  to  the  king 
of  Scotland,  and  William,  earl  of  Sal- 
ifibury;  and  to  these  sueoeeded  mx 
earis;,  and  six  barons  eanyi^g  on  their 
rilouhter»  the  diffeivnt  artades  of  royal  aDpard,  The  crown  had  been  in- 
IraMed  to  the  hucb  of  the  eari  of  Atimale,  who  was  foUowed  by  Ridiard 
MiMlt^  Mnmted  bqr  the  bia^  Ornhbheed 

bofw  a  eanopy  of  aOh,  stretched  oo  fwr  seam  and  carried  by  ttm  I  - 
^y..        „        .  ,   ^ the ku«al  the allar, audi 


BaMwin.  Mt^khMMp  of  CbBtoHMiiT.  i«een«d  th*  ldi«  »t 
iMvt>\1  u>  him  the  usaial  cMUh.    Ricbud  tliea  thi««r  off  kis  romr  cnmeDt. 
|NM  OA  mmmMs  a(  foM»  t*w  anoinled  on  the  bcMi  lMT«e<.  and  t^^ 
rwMVCd  waoanhtiFr  fk«m  the  ixopcr  offices  the  n^v  nn^ 

i^dw  ttdhhUnik  MA  to  mmmm  the nmd  dM;r  wkas ht  «« 
lo«hcN^theriiil<NdL    Ife  luiawwl  M»  |ii  fiiiM^  ^  f^ 
iill»r  mkI  |»w  itlo  th^  pnlMK,  vhn  liMiiiilijr^ptMad  H  vm 
Th»  fmvMMiy  ol  (he  coro—timi  ««•  mm  tim^mtm.    i 
^  ihMDe:  «Mt  altar  tiK  vMnliDB  of  the  MM^ «» ] 

l»hii 
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The  young  king  had  Uiken  tlie  cross  during  the  reign  of  his  father.  By 
a  prince  of  his  adventurous  spirit,  an  ex|K*dition  to  the  HcJy  Ijaed  would  at 
any  time  have  been  hailed  with  joy;  at  the  present  it  offered  to  his  mind 
irresistible  attractions.  Aft^r  the  fatal  battle  of  Tiberia.^,  Acre,  Sidon^  A^scalon, 
and  Jerusalem  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Saladin;  Tyre  alone  remained  in 
possession  of  the  Christians.  The  considerations  which  would  have  deterred 
a  more  prudent  monarch  served  but  to  inflame  the  ambition  of  Richard; 
and  to  make  preparations  for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  and  the  discomfiture 
of  the  Moslem  conqueror  was  the  great  object  of  his  policy  during  the  four 
months  which  he  allotted  to  his  residence  in  Englan<L  With  this  view  he 
hastily  filled,  in  a  council  at  Pipewcll,  the  vacant  abbeys  and  bishoprics,  and 
divided  the  powers  of  the  regency  in  his  absence  l>etween  his  chantjeilor  Will- 
iam Longchamp^  bishop  of  Ely,  and  his  justiciary  Hugh,  bishop  of  Durham. 
To  satisfy  his  mother,  he  added  to  her  tlower  all  the  lands  which  had  been 
Bettled  on  Matilda  [Gmxl  Queen  Maud],  the  queen  of  the  first  Henrj^  and  on 
Alice  the  relict  of  Stephen ;  and,  that  his  brother  John  might  through  gratitude 
be  attached  to  his  interest,  he  gave  hiiti,  l>esides  the  countship  of  Mortatn 
in  Normandy,  the  earldoms  of  Cbrnwall,  D€>!*sf*t,  Somerset,  Gloucester,  Not- 
tingham, Derby,  and  Lancaster  in  England,  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
kingiiom. 

In  the  treasury  at  Salisbury  above  a  hundred  thousand  marks  were  de- 
posited, the  fruit  of  his  father  a  rapacity ;  but  he  deemed  this  enormous  sum 
madequate  to  ttie  gigantic  projects  which  he  had  conceived,  and  sought  to 
augment  it  by  expedients  most  disgraceful  to  himself  and  injurious  to  his 
euco^^sors.  The  demesne  lands,  the  honours  and  the  offices  of  the  crown,  were 
exposed  to  public  sale.  Exorbitant  sums,  imder  the  name  of  presents^  were 
extorted  from  every  new  bishop  and  abbot.  For  a  bribe  of  three  thousand 
pounds  he  remitted  his  displeasure  against  his  natural  brother  Geoffrey,  who 
had  been  lat-ely  chosen  archbishop  of  York ;  he  sold  the  earldom  of  North- 
uml)erland  to  the  bishop  of  Durhauj  during  the  term  of  his  natural  life  for 
£10, (KM);  and  in  consideration  of  an  etjual  sum  he  restored  to  the  king  of  8cot« 
the  castles  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh,  with  all  the  right  of  sLifx*riority  over 
the  crown  of  Scotland  which  had  Ijeen  acquired  by  Henry,  ^  Then  came 
the  punishment  of  real  or  presumed  ofTentlers.  Glanville,  the  favourite  of 
the  last  sovereign,  was  cast  into  prison,  and  compelled  to  pay  £15,000  for 
his  lilx*rty;  and  Stephen,  the  last  scHieschal  of  Anjou,  was  kept  in  irons  till 
he  paid  30,000  Angevin  pounds,  and  bound  himself  to  pay  15,000  more  for 
his  release.*' 

This  partial  evil,  however,  turned  out  to  be  a  universal  good ;  for  many 
of  the  citizens  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  exchange  their  tenure 
of  house  and  land,  at  the  will  of  the  king,  for  a  perpetual  rent.  Towns  also 
acquired  fresh  privileges  on  payment  of  an  immediate  sum;  and  the  great 
masses  of  property  which  had  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  kings  from 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  were  broken  up  into  smaller  and  more  manageable 

'  The  kins^'s  charter  to  the  kinp  of  Scot*  may  be  seen  in  Rymer's  F(Fdera,^  It  m  not,  as  ha« 
tome  times  been  8npp<:»sed,  a  foniial  recojpiition  of  the  mclependenee  of  Scotland,  but  a  resij?- 
nation  on  the  part  of  Richard  r»f  all  those  ri^ht^  which  Henry  had  extorted  from  William  for 
hk  ransom.  In  lieu  of  them  he  rereiveil  ilO,()00,  probably  the  sum  which  William  would 
liave  pven  to  Hell^^^  The  respective  rii^hts  of  the  two  crowns  were  now  replace^i  on  the  same 
footing  as  formerly :  Willmm  waa  to  do  to  Richard  whatever  Malcolm  oufsht  to  have  done  to 
Richard'ii  predecessors,  and  Richard  waa  to  do  to  W- illiam  whatever  they  ought  to  have  done 
to  Malcolm,  »rt^>nlin|;  to  an  award  to  be  ^iven  by  eipht  barons,  to  be  er4ually  choHen  bv  the 
two  kings.  Moreover,  W' iliiam  waa  to  poasesa  in  England  the  lands  which  Malcolm  hmd  pos» 
deseed,  and  to  become  the  liege  man  of  Richard  for  all  hajids  for  which  his  predecessors  bad 
iMen  the  liege  men  of  the  English  kings. 
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portions  and  sold  to  new  proprietors.  Richard  saw  the  success  of  his  scheme 
in  the  avidity  witli  which  the  citizens  secured  their  corporate  freedom  and 
local  government,  and  only  regretted  he  had  not  more  franchises  to  sell.  ''I 
would  sell  London,"  he  said,  '"if  I  could  find  a  man  rich  enough  to  buy  it."^ 
When  the  means  of  raising  money  were  exhausted  in  England,  he  sailed 
to  Normandy  to  fill  his  coffers  by  similar  expedients. 


THE  PERSECUTION  OF  THE  JEWS 

Before  we  accompany  him  on  his  way  to  Palestine  it  will  be  proper  to 
advert  to  the  fate  of  the  English  Jews.  The  Jews  of  this  period  were,  in  every 
Christian  country,  the  sole  or  the  principal  bankers.  As  no  law  existed  to 
regulate  the  interest  of  money,  their  profits  were  enormous ;  and  at  the  time  of 
a  military  expedition,  and  especially  of  a  crusade,  their  demands  alwajrs 
rose  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  wants  of  the  borrowers.  Hence,  senr 
sible  that  they  had  earned  the  hatred  of  the  people,  they  were  careful  to  deserve 
by  the  value  of  their  offerings  the  friendship  of  the  prince.  Li  En^and  they 
had  grown  rich  under  the  protection  of  the  late  king;  but  as  Philip  of  France 
had,  at  his  accession,  banished  them  from  his  dominions,  confiscated  thdr 
property,  and  annulled  the  obligations  of  their  debtors,  an  idea  was  conr 
ndentl^  entertained  that  similar  measures  would  be  adopted  by  the  new 
sovereign.  To  obviate  the  expected  calamity,  the  Jews  had  hastened  with 
valuable  presents  from  every  county  to  London ;  but  Richard — ^whether  he 
foresaw  the  probability  of  a  popular  tumult,  or  thought  that  their  presence 
would  pollute  the  holiness  of  the  ceremony--4orbade  them  to  appear  bdore 
him  on  the  day  of  his  coronation. 

In  defiance  of  this  prohibition,  some  had  the  temerity  to  mix  with  the 
crowd  and  enter  the  gates  of  the  palace.  They  were  expelled  with  insults, 
followed  with  clubs  and  stones,  and  murdered  by  the  fury^  of  their  pursuers. 
A  report  immediately  gained  credit  that  the  king  had  given  a  general  per- 
mission to  kill  them  and  plunder  their  property.  The  populace  assembled 
in  great  numbers;  everj-  Jew  found  in  the  streets  was  murdered  without 
mercy*  and  every  house  belonging  to  a  Jew  was  set  on  fire.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Kichard  despatched  the  justiciar  with  several  knights  to  disperse  the 
rioters.  These  officers  were  compelled  to  flee  for  their  own  safety,  and  the 
work  of  conflagration  and  murder  continued  till  the  next  morning.  The  king 
hanged  three  of  the  ringleaders,  on  the  pretext  that  they  had  burned  the 
houses  of  Christians ;  but  he  refused  to  irritate  his  subjects  at  the  beginning 
of  lus  rei^  by  acts  of  severity  in  favour  of  a  hated  people,  and  contented 
himself  with  Issuing  a  proclamation  in  which  he  took  the  Jews  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  forbade  any  molestation  to  be  offered  to  them  either  in  tneir 
persons  or  property. 

This  impunity,  however,  encouraged  the  enemies  of  the  Israelites,  and 
the  crusaders  in  their  way  to  the  coast  were  careful  to  imitate  their  brethren 
in  the  capital.  The  excesses  at  L>Tm.  Norwich,  Stamford,  and  Lincdn  seem 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment :  those  at  York  were  the 
result  of  an  organised  conspiracy.  Before  sunset  on  March  16th«  1190,  a 
bodv  of  m«i  entered  the  city,  and  in  the  darkne&<«  of  the  night  they  attacked 
theliouse  of  Bennet,  a  wealthy  Jew  who  had  perished  in  the  riot  in  London. 
His  wife  and  children  were  massacred,  his  property  was  pUlawd.  and  the 
building  was  burned.  The  house  marked  for  destruction  on  Uie  following 
night  belonged  to  Jocen,  another  Jew  equally  wealthy,  but  who  had  escaped 
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from  the  iitimlor  of  hh  brethren  in  the  nietropoILs,  lie  had,  however,  the 
wisdom  to  retire  into  the  castle  with  his  treasures  and  family,  and  was  imi- 
tat^tl  by  most  of  the  Jews  in  York  and  the  neighbourhood. 

Unfortunately,  one  morning  the  governor  left  the  ca^stle;  at  his  return 
the  fugitives,  who  amounted  to  five  hundred  men,  independently  of  the 
women  and  children,  mistnisting  his  intentions,  refused  him  admission.  In 
conjunction  witli  the  sheriff  he  called  the  people  to  his  a.ssistane-e ;  the  fort- 
ress was  b<»sieged  night  and  day;  a  considerable  ransom  was  offered  and 
rejectetl;  and  the  Jews  in  their  despair  formed  the  horrid  resolution  of  dis- 
apjiointing  with  their  own  hands  the  malice  of  their  enemies.  They  buried 
their  gold  and  silver,  threw  into  the  flames  everything  that  w\as  combustible, 
cut  the  throats  of  their  waives  and  children,  and  eonsunnnated  the  tragedy 
by  stabbing  each  other.  The  few  who  had  not  the  courage  to  join  in  this 
bloody  deed  told  the  tale  from  the  widls  to  the  assailants,  and  to  save  their 
lives  implored  permission  to  receive  baptism.  The  condition  was  accept^Hl, 
and  the  moment  the  gates  w^re  thrown  open  they  w^re  massacreih  The  con- 
querors then  marched  to  the  cathedral,  extorted  from  the  officers  the  bonds 
which  the  Jews  had  deix)sited  with  them  for  greater  security,  and  making  a 
bcmfirc  burned  them  in  the  middle  of  the  nave.  These  outrages  brought  the 
chanc^Dor  to  York;  but  the  principal  offenders  fled  into  Scotland,  and  he 
contented  himself  with  deposing  the  sheriff  ami  governor,  and  taking  the 
recognisances  of  the  citizens  to  appear  and  answer  in  the  king's  court.  In 
narrating  so  many  horrors,  it  is  a  consolation  to  find  them  uniformly  repro- 
bated by  the  historians  of  the  time.  If  the  ringleaders  endeavoured  to 
inflame  the  passions  of  the  populace  by  religious  considerations,  it  was  merely 
as  a  cloak  to  their  real  design  of  sharing  among  themselves  the  spoils  of  their 
victims  and  of  extinguishing  their  debts  by  destroying  the  securities  together 
with  the  persons  of  their  creditors.^ 


RICHARD  IN   SICILY 


It  was  mid-summer  in  1190  before  Richard  and  Philip  set  out  on  their 
great  expedition.  Richard  proceeded  from  Tours,  Philip  from  Paris,  They 
met  at  Vfoelay,  and  thence  marched  to  Lyons.  The  arrowy  Rhone  was  with 
difficulty  crossed.  The  pavilions  of  the  associateti  armies  were  at  length 
pitched  in  the  meadows  on  its  bank.  The  leaders  and  their  followers  here 
separate,  Richard  took  the  road  to  Marseilles.  His  Heet  had  not  appeared. 
His  impatience  drove  him  onw\ard ;  and  he  left  his  army,  coiisting  along  the 
Italian  shores,  till  he  reachetl  Messina.  His  fleet  was  there  before  him.  At 
Messina  he  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  the  prince  and  the  people.  The  king 
of  France,  w^ho  had  arrived  before  Richard,  wi^sely  kept  akjof  from  these  dif- 
ferences. It  was  Richard's  personal  quarrel  about  the  dower  of  his  sister; 
and  it  was  at  last  ended  by  the  payment  of  forty  thousand  ounces  of  gold 
by  Tancred,  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  ^by  the  betrothal  of  Arthur  of  Brittany, 
the  nephew  of  Richard,  to  the  daughter  of  the  Sicilian  king.  From  this 
period  Philip  Augustus  saw  in  Richard  the  haughty  assertor  of  his  private 
interests,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  the  advancement  of  his  own  rival  inter- 
ests, which  finallv  expelled  the  kings  of  England  from  Normandy.'^ 

Richard  and  IPhilip,  though  jealous  of  each  other,  contrived  to  mask  their 
real  feelings,  and  spejit  the  winter  in  apparent  amity.  But  soon  another 
subject  of  dissension  arose.  Richard  had  offered  his  hand  to  Berengaria, 
the  daughter  of  Sancho,  king  of  Navarre ;  and  his  mother  Eleanor  had  arrived 
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with  the  princess  at  Naples.  Philip  immediately  brought  forward  the  claim 
of  his  sister  Adelais,  who  had  for  so  many  years  been  espoused  to  the  king 
of  EIngland;  but  Richard  declared  that  he  would  never  marry  a  woman  who 
had  been,  as  he  could  prove,  the  mistress  of  his  father.  During  the  dispute 
Tancred  put  into  the  hands  of  the  king  a  letter  which  he  pretended  to  have 
received  from  Philip,  containing  propolis  for  a  confederacy  against  Richard; 
and  Philip,  when  it  was  shown  to  him,  pronounced  it  a  forgery,  an  unworthy 
artifice  to  countenance  the  English  monarch  in  his  rejection  of  Adelais.  At 
length  it  was  agreed  that  Ricli^rd  should  be  released  from  his  contract  with 
the  French  princess,  that  he  should  pay  to  Philip  10,000  marks  by  instalments 
in  the  course  of  five  years,  and  that  at  his  return  from  Palestine  he  should 
restore  Adelais,  with  the  strong  places  which  he  held  as  her  marriage  portion. 
Some  days  later  the  king  of  France  sailed  for  Acre.  Richard  accompanied 
him  a  few  miles ;  then  turning  to  Reggio,  took  on  board  Eleanor  and  Beren- 
garia,  and  conducted  them  to  Messina. 

At  length  the  king  bade  adieu  to  Sicily  with  a  fleet  of  fifty-three  gaUejrs 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  other  ships.  Eleanor  had  returned  to  England ; 
the  queen  of  Sicily  and  the  princess  of  Navarre  accompanied  the  expedition. 
Nine  months  had  already  elapsed  since  Richard  commenced  his  journey,  and 
yet,  though  he  was  but  a  few  dsiys'  sail  from  the  Holy  Land,  the  impetuosity 
of  his  chfu^cter  led  him  to  squander  away  two  more  months  in  a  very  differ- 
ent enterprise.  His  fleet  had  been  dispersed  by  a  tempest,  and  when  he 
reached  Crete,  twenty-five  ships  were  missing.  He  proceeded  as  far  as 
Rhodes ;  but  being  detained  there  by  sickness,  despatched  some  swift  siulini^ 
vessels  to  collect  the  stragglers.  From  these  he  learned  that  two  ships  haa 
been  stranded  on  the  coast  of  C}7)rus,  that  the  wrecks  had  been  plundered 
and  the  crews  thrown  into  prison.  As  soon  as  his  health  would  allow,  he 
sailed  to  Limasol,  and  found  before  the  port  the  vessel  which  carried  his 
sister  and  Berengaria.  They  had  been  invited  to  land  by  Isaac,  a  prince  of 
the  Comnenian  family,  who  styled  himself  emperor  of  Cyprus ;  but,  distrusting 
the  faith  of  the  tyrant,  had  remained  in  the  open  sea  awaiting  the  arrival  dt 
Richard.  He  immediately  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  treatment  of  the 
crusaders,  and  received  an  absolute  refusal. 

Isaac  had  manned  six  galleys  for  the  protection  of  the  harbour,  and  had 
drawn  up  his  forces  along  the  beach.  After  a  sharp  contest  the  galleys  were 
taken;  Richard  landed  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  and  Limasol  was  taken. 
The  next  day  Isaac  suffered  himself  to  be  surpriseil  in  his  camp  by  the  activity 
of  the  invaders,  and  escapeii  with  difficulty  to  Nicosia.  Humbled  by  these 
disasters,  and  disheartened  by  the  defection  of  the  Cypriots,  he  condescended 
to  sue  for  a  conference,  which  was  held  in  a  plain  before  Limasol.  After 
much  conversation,  it  was  agreed  that  Isaac  should  pay  3,500  marks  of  gold ; 
that  he  should  do  homage  to  the  king  of  England :  should  resign  to  him  all 
his  castles ;  should  ser\'e  with  five  hundred  knights  in  the  holy  war ;  and  at 
his  return,  if  he  had  given  satisfaction  to  his  new  lord,  should  be  reinstated 
in  the  possession  of  his  dominions.  But  the  C>-priot  soon  repented  of  his 
facility,  and  escaped  in  the  night  from  his  guards.  Resistance,  however, 
was  fruitless.  Another  battle  was  lost :  Nicosia  surrendered :  and  his  daud|iter, 
on  whom  he  doted  most  tenderly,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  ^W^ith 
a  broken  heart  he  left  the  strong  fortress  of  St.  Andrea,  and  threw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  Kichanl.  who  ordered  him  to  be  bound  in  chains  of  sUver,  and  to 
be  confineil  in  a  castle  on  the  coiist  of  Palestine. 

It  wiis  at  Limasol  that  the  king  married  Berengaria,  who  was  anointed 
and  crowned  by  the  bishop  of  Evreux.     Here  also  he  received  a  visit  from 
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Guy  de  Lusignan,  the  unfortunate  king  of  Jerusalem.  Guy  had  worn  that 
crown  in  right  of  his  wife  SybiUa;  but  at  the  siege  of  Acre  he  found  a 
dangerous  competitor  in  Conrad,  the  marquis  of  MontXerrat  and  prince  of  Tyre, 
Sybilla  wa^s  dead;  and  Conrad,  who  had  married  her  sister  Isabel^  contended 
that  the  crown  couJd  no  longer  belong  to  Lusignan,  but  had  descended  to 
himself  slb  the  husband  of  the  real  heiress.  Philip,  who  had  reached  Acre, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Conrad ;  and  this  alone  would  have  been  a  sufficient 
reason  with  Richard  to  support  the  interest  of  his  rival.  He  received  Lu- 
signan  with  honour,  acknowledged  him  for  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  gave  him 
2,000'  marks  to  relieve  his  present  necessities.*^ 


RICHARD    REACHES    PALESTINE 


Richard  at  length  set  sail  from  Cyprus,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1191.  Nearly 
a  year  had  passed  since  he  and  Philip  had  met  on  the  plains  of  V^zelay. 
During  that  (leriod,  and  for  a  year  previous,  Acre  had  been  in  vain  besieged 
by  the  Christian  host.  As  the  English  Oeet  approached  the  city,  Richard 
gazed  upon  the  high  tower,  and  then  the  smaller  fortre-sses  showed  him  their 
formidable  fronts.  There  he  .saw  the  Christian  hosts  encamped  in  the  plain ; 
but  on  the  distant  hills,  beyond  the  besiegers,  was  the  mighty  army  of  Saladin, 
w^hose  standard  waved  amongst  inmmierable  tent«,  the  bright  colours  of  his 
pavilions  glittering  in  that  summer  sun.  As  Richard  landed,  a  shout  of  joy 
went  up  from  the  crusaders^  camp,  with  the  clang  of  trumpets  and  the  loud 
chorus  of  national  songs;  and  the  night  was  passed  in  ilance  and  revelry, 
amidst  an  illumination  of  waxen  torches  which  lighted  up  the  whole  valley. 
The  English  king,  havmg  heard  that  the  king  of  France  had  made  liberal 
donations  to  his  soldiers,  pi'ocbimed  a  higher  rate  of  pay  for  everyone  in  his 
service,  of  whatever  nation.  But  an  uitermitting  fever  checked  his  activity, 
and  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  some  more  men  from  England. 

Philip  led  his  troops  to  an  assault  of  the  city,  and  was  repulsed.  As  Rich- 
ard regained  his  strength  the  attacks  were  more  vigorous.  The  battering- 
ram  was  brought  up  U7  shake  the  massive  walls ;  and  amidst  its  heavy  strokes 
the  Turks  shouted  and  filled  the  air  with  the  noise  of  their  gongs,  so  that 
Saladin,  on  the  distant  hills,  should  hear  the  signal  and  come  to  their  relief. 
The  crusaders  had  to  assail  the  city  and  to  defend  themselves.  Day  by  day 
there  were  desperate  battles  in  the  trenches.  But  still  the  siege  went  on. 
The  Greek  fire  wiis  rained  from  the  walls  of  Acre  on  the  besiegers ;  and  the 
besiegers  cast  large  stones  amongst  the  besieged  from  their  cumbrous  ma- 
chines. All  the  various  machines  were  plied  night  and  day.  But  more  for* 
raidable  was  the  approach  of  famine.  Saladin  could  not  penetrate  the  line^ 
of  the  crusaders  to  supply  the  brave  defenders  of  Acre  with  new  stores.  After 
long  negotiation  it  was  agreed  that  tlie  city  should  be  surrendered,  a  certain 
portion  of  the  garrison  being  left  as  hostages  for  the  performance  of  the  con- 
ditions of  capitulation,  the  most  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  crusaders  being 
that  Saladin  should  restore  the  holy  cross.  The  Turks  were  also  to  pay  a 
large  sum  of  money,  and  set  at  liberty  fifteen  hundred  Christian  captives. 

Philip  of  France,  after  the  capture  of  Acre,  resolved  to  return  home.  A 
furious  bigot,  who  had,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  banished  everyone  from 
his  dominions  who  dared  to  gainsay  the  laws  of  the  church,  he  was  yet  the 
craftiest  of  politicians.  He  nad  measured  himself  with  Richard,  and  had 
foimd  that  the  subtlety  of  the  fox  might  be  as  effectual  as  the  rage  of  the 
lion.    He  had  borne  indignities  from  hun.     He  was  jealous  that  amongst  all 
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Uuf  \umi  of  thr*  cruMuiera  ''  there  was  not  of  him  a  word,  but  all  of  Richard 
ttuf  kiriK''^  He  hml  hiH  own  schemes  to  pursue  in  the  absence  of  Richard 
from  JiIh  continental  dominions.  The  duke  of  Normandy  bound  his  feudal 
HUfM^rior,  by  tbo  customary  oaths,  not  to  make  war  upon  his  territories  while 
lu«  wiM  not  tlu^re  to  defend  them ;  and  the  king  of  France  left  ten  thousand 
pU)l(rn*rH  un(l(»r  the  command  of  Richard.  But  they  parted  in  anger  and  mutual 
fiiitred.  The  crusaderH  regarded  Philip  as  a  deserter.  If  he  had  remained, 
iN«rlia|)H  his  policy,  if  not  his  religion,  might  have  saved  the  Christian  character 
from  the  c^t<»rnal  (lingrace  of  one  of  the  atrocities  of  the  "lion-hearted."  We 
NJiall  not  trust  ourwuves  to  narrate  this  crowning  horror  of  the  siege  of  Acre 
in  any  othc»r  words*  than  in  those  of  the  chronicler,  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf,' 
wlic)  was  himw^lf  a  cruwider. 

Halndin  had  delayed  to  restore  the  cross  within  the  time  agreed,  and  he 
hiul  linked  further  time.  "When  it  became  clearly  evident  to  King  Richard 
that  a  longer  p(«riod  had  elapsed  than  had  been  fixed,  and  that  Siuadin  was 
olnhiratc^  and  would  not  give  himself  trouble  to  ransom  the  hostages,  he 
oalled  togt^thor  a  council  of  the  chiefs  of  the  people,  by  whom  it  was  resolved 
timt  t  he  hoHt'iiges  should  all  be  hanged,  except  a  few  nobles  of  the  higher  class, 
wlu)  mi^lit  ransom  themselves  or  be  exchanged  for  some  Christian  captives. 
Kii^  Itiohanl,  aspiring  to  destroy  the  Turks  root  and  branch,  and  to  punish 
timr  wanton  arn^ice,  as  well  as  to  abolish  the  law  of  Mohanuned  and  to 
vindicate  tJio  (linstiiui  religion,  on  the  Friday  after  the  Assumption  of  the 
Mt^wHHl  Virgin  Maiy,  onlereil  two  thousand  seven  hundred  of  the  Turkish 
htuttagtv)  to  W  KhI  fortJi  from  the  city  and  hanged ;  his  soldiers  marched  for- 
wiml  witJi  ilolight  to  fulfil  his  commands,  and  to  retaliate,  with  the  assent 
k4  tho  divine  grace,  by  taking  re>'en£e  upon  thoee  who  had  destroyed  so 
nuuiy  of  the  (iiristians  with  missdles  irom  bows  and  arbalasts." 

In  the  fc^xU  i>f  Kicharti  the  duke  of  Buigundy  particiraited,  by  massa- 
cring the  prtsi^ieT^  who  had  betm  taken  under  the  banner  of  France.  Saladin 
nMATiat^Hl  by  the  dtni'anitatiim  of  his  Christian  prisoners.  After  tlus  mutual 
;!dliv^thtor,  Uioluvxl  UhI  his  anny,  now  itniuceii  to  thirty  thousand  men,  by  the 
line  ^\f  the  ci^ast  to  Jaffa,  Tliey  nuurheii,  as  in  the' time  of  King  Stephen, 
with  a  hijfth  st^uulanl  on  a  wagi^n.  Pack-hoi^'$  and  loaded  wains  went  aowly 
\>n  by  thi$  dilKcult  j^ath  lui  the  siile  i\f  the  :5^\i :  and  the  Sar^cms.  who  hovered 
fxHiihl  their  nuuvh,  often  attackt\i  the  troop  and  {idundei^  the  baggage. 
The  enfc«ilei^  wx^tv  n^oving  i\n  amidst  ;«ien\i  localities  and  Capernaum  and 
l^iiKQU>!>a  wen^  familiar  nanH'e^  at  least  to  the  pri«5tj?  who  mairb^  with  than. 
IXmivp  the  nkht  they  weie  sttmg  bv  ^^iumih^us  ivptile^:  and  when  again  on 
their  nvMy4t,  the  txw^>?  of  the  in^Ve^fatigahle  Saladin  ho>vi>?d  aivxixid  them — 
Tlitfe  a»<l  lV\ii>uins — viarbr.ing  the  air  with  their  showeT^  of  aiwwK^  "The 
st««^h  %^*  all  i\j^^.i«:i/'  ^ys  Y:ns*u!,*  •*  had  cathe^vd  u>pMher  fivwa  I>a- 
ma:$cw  to  lV«ak  :rv^::  the  >levi::e??:fcnoan  to  the  llast.' "f 
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But  the  little  infiuence  which  they  had  on  the  issue  of  the  expedition  will 
justify  a  doubt  whether  he  possessed  the  talents  of  a  general.  He  seems  to 
have  been  content  with  the  glory,  without  the  advantages  of  victory ;  his  fickle- 
ness prevented  liiin  from  piu-suing  for  any  time  the  same  object;  and  his  pas* 
sjonate  tenjper  maile  him  fitter  to  promote  dissc*nsion  than  to  procure  una^ 
ninuty  among  his  associates.  As  soon  as  his  health  would  permit  he  paid  his 
debts,  satisfied  the  claims  of  his  followers,  and  sailed  from  Acre,  The  next 
morning  he  turned  to  take  a  last  view  of  the  shore,  and  with  outstretched 
arois  exclaimed:  ''Most  holy  land,  I  commend  ihi^  to  the  care  of  the  Al- 
mighty. May  he  grant  me  life  to  return  and  rescue  thee  from  the  yoke  of 
the  infidels!''  His  fleet,  with  liis  wife,  sister,  and  the  princess  of  Cj^jrus  on 
board,  had  sailed  some  days  before,  and  reached  Sicily  without  any  accident. 
The  king  followed  in  a  single  ship,  and  took  a  different  course ;  but  his  prog- 
ress was  often  retailed  by  contrary  winds,  and  a  month  had  elapsed  before 
he  reached  the  isle  of  Corfu. 

Here  he  hired  three  coasting  vessels  to  carry  him  and  his  suite,  consisting 
of  twenty  persons,  to  Ragusa  and  Zara,  What  route  he  meant  afterwards 
to  pursue  Ls  imcertain ;  but  he  was  aware  that  the  king  of  France  had  con- 
federated with  his  brother  John  to  disposseas  him  of  his  dominions;  that 
Henry,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  rightful  heir  to  Sicily,  w^as  irritated  by 
his  league  with  Tancred;^  and  that  many  princes,  the  relations  of  Conrad, 
had  professed  themselves  hostile  to  him,  as  the  supposed  murderer  of  that 
nobleman.  Hence,  as  he  had  assumed  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  and  sought  to 
disguise  himself  by  the  length  of  his  beard  and  hair,  it  is  probable  that  he 
hoped  to  cross  the  Continent  unknowm,  and  to  elude  by  artifice  the  snares 
of  his  enemies.  However  that  may  be,  he  was  driven  by  a  st^jrm  on  the  coast 
of  Istria,  between  Aquileia  and  V'enic^,  and  proceeded  towards  Gortz,  the 
residence  of  Meinhard,  a  nephew  of  Conrad.  One  of  his  pages  appeared  be- 
fore that  chieftain  with  a  present  of  a  valuable  ruby,  and  solicited  a  passport 
for  Baldwin  of  Bethune,  and  Hugh,  the  merchant,  pilgrims  returning  from 
Jerusalem.  ^'The  present,"  he  exclaimed,  "is  the  present  of  a  prince.  He 
must  be  King  Richard,  Tell  him  he  may  come  to  me  in  peace."  The  pre- 
tended pilgrim,  however,  was  suspicious  of  danger,  and,  having  bought  horses, 
fled  in  the  night,  Baldwin  and  seven  others  remained,  and  were  seized  by 
Meinhard,  who  immediately  sent  a  messenger  with  the  information  to  his 
brother  Frederick  of  Betesow. 

The  king  had  reached  Freisach,  when  he  wajs  discovered  by  a  Norman 
knight  in  the  service  of  Frederick;  but  mindful  of  his  duty  to  his  native 
sovereign,  the  knight  wame<i  him  of  his  danger  and  endeavoured  to  conceal 
his  arrivaL  Though  six  of  his  companions  were  taken,  Richard  escaped  with 
me  knight  and  a  boy  acquainted  with  the  language.  They  travelled  three 
'  ys  and  nights  without  entering  a  house  or  purchasing  provisions,  and  found 
themselves  on  the  fourth  day  at  Erdburg,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna, 
The  boy  was  sent  to  market.  By  the  display  of  his  money  he  excited  curiosity, 
but  he  eluded  every  inquiry  by  answering  that  his  master  was  a  rich  merchant 
who  w^ould.  arrive  in  three  days.  Richard^  though  aw^are  of  his  danger,  was 
too  weak  to  prosecute  his  journey.  The  boy  was  again  sent  to  market,  was 
fieized  and  put  to  the  torture,  and  at  last  revealed  the  name  and  retreat  of 

*  He  had  married  Coi^stan za,  th«»  true  heir  at  the  death  of  King  William,  her  brother,  and 
had  prepared  to  assert  her  right,  at  the  time  that  Hirhard  made  the  leap^e  offensive  and  de- 
fenave  with  Tancred,  and  agreed  to  mam'^  hia  nephew  to  Tancred's  daughter.  Within  a 
fortnight  after  the  king's  departure  from  Messina,  Henry  entered  Campania,  and  proceeded 
aa  ifar  as  Naples,  where  the  heat  and  sickness  almost  destroyed  his  army.  Hence  aro&e  the 
enmity  of  the  emperor  to  Richard. 
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the  king.  When  Richard  saw  his  house  surrounded  by  armed  men,  he  drew 
his  sword  and  refused  to  yield  to  anyone  but  their  chieftain.  That  chieftain 
immediately  appeared — Leopold,  duke  of  Austria;  the  same  Leopold  whom 
he  had  treated  with  the  most  cruel  insult  in  the  town  of  Acre,  and  who,  as 
brother-in-law  to  Isaac,  conceived  himself  entitled  to  revenge  the  wron^  of 
that  unfortunate  monarch.  He  received  the  king's  sword,  and  committed 
him  to  the  care  of  a  baron  named  Hadmar,  to  be  closely  confined  in  the  castle 
of  Dumstein.*' 

ENGLAND  DURING  THE  CRUSADE 

When  Richard  left  England,  early  in  December,  1189,  he  left  the  kingdom 
ii  the  charge  of  two  prelates,  William  of  Lon^champ,  bishop  of  Ely,  andHugh 
of  Puiset,  bishop  of  Durham,  as  joint  justiciars.  He  could  not  have  chosen 
two  representatives  less  fitted  to  work  satisfactorily  together.  Hu^  was  a 
member  of  a  rich  old  family  of  Champagne,  a  cousin  of  the  king,  and  with 
very  exalted  ideas  of  his  own  lineage  and  position.    William  was  a  Norman, 

Erobably  of  gentle  birth,  but  a  self-made  man,  and  accordingly  lauded  at 
y  his  Norman  associates  as  a  parvenu.  Then,  too,  he  was  proud,  arro^nt, 
and  ambitious,  with  a  contempt  for  the  English  and  all  things  English.  Thus 
he  was  likely  to  find  opposition  both  among  the  Norman  nobles  and  the 
English  gentry  and  midale  classes. 

*  But  to  Richard  he  was  loyalty  itself.  Before  the  king  left  Normandy 
the  two  bishops  had  quarrelled,  and  Richard  settled  matters  oy  making  Long- 
champ,  already  chancellor,  sole  Justiciar.  At  the  same  time  the  oflioe  of 
papal  legate  was  conferred  upon  him.  At  Richard's  departing  he  was  prac- 
tically supreme  in  both  churcn  and  state.  At  once  his  conceit  and  arrogance 
began  to  alienate  from  him  even  those  loyal  supporters  of  the  king  who  would 
ordinarily  have  stood  by  him.  He  assumed  royal  airs,  travelled  about  and 
held  his  court  in  regal  pomp,  and  by  his  personal  display  called  forth  derision 
from  the  Normans.  His  hatred  of  the  English  was  reciprocated.  It  was  at 
this  point  that  John,  who  had  been  released  from  an  oath  to  remain  out  of 
England  during  his  brother's  absence,  crossed  the  Channel,  and  gathered 
together  in  an  opposition  court  at  Lancaster  all  those  whom  Longchamp 
had  alienated. 

John  had  looked  with  great  favour  on  Richard's  project  of  going  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Kings  had  gone  on  crusades  before  and  had  never  come  back. 
It  was  more  than  likely,  thought  John,  that  Richard's  valour  and  impetuosity 
would  lead  to  his  death,  and  in  that  event  John  was  determined  to  succ^d 
him.  To  be  sure,  Arthur  of  Brittany,  the  son  of  his  elder  brother  Geoffrey, 
had  a  better  right,  but  Arthur  was  a  mere  child,  and  it  had  often  happened  in 
England  before  that  a  child,  although  the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne,  had  been 
set  aside  for  a  man.  Whether  Richard  really  intended  Arthur  for  his  suc- 
cessor, or  whether  he  directed  Longchamp  to  forward  that  prince's  cause  as 
an  offset  to  John's  known  ambition,  is  not  clear,  but  the  justiciar's  actions 
made  it  evident  that  the  king  preferred  his  nephew  to  his  brother.  For  a 
time  the  influence  of  Queen  Eleanor  prevented  John's  openly  opposing  the 
bishop,  but  in  1191  she  joined  Richard  with  Berengariaat  Messina;  and  John, 
thus  released  from  restraint,  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  standing  forth 
as  protector  of  the  nation  against  the  unpopular  justiciar.^ 

For  some  offence,  real  or  pretended,  Longchamp  had  condemned  Gerard 
de  Camville  to  lose  the  shrievalty,  with  the  custody  of  the  castle  of  Lincoln; 
but  while  he  besieged  that  fortress,  John,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army. 
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surprised  the  royal  castles  of  Nottiiighani  and  Tickliill.  The  chancellor  waa 
taken  unaivams ;  finding  himself  unequal  to  the  contest,  he  offered  to  negotiate : 
and  after  the  rejection  of  s(*veral  proposals,  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  a 
certain  nunil>er  of  the  king's  castles  should  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  different 
barons,  who  should  be  sw^orn  to  preserve  them  for  the  king  during  his  life,  and 
to  deliver  them  to  John  in  the  event  of  the  king's  death.  By  this  arrangement 
the  prince  gained  one  important  step  towards  the  object  of  his  ambition,  while 
the  chancellor  wa^  still  allowed  to  retain  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority. 

This  quarrel  was  succeeded  by  another,  still  more  disastrous  to  Longchamp. 
Geoffrey/  the  king's  natui'al  brother,  liad  been  appointed  to  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  York;  but  Richard,  though  he  had  remitted  his  displeasure  against  the 
new  prelate  in  consideration  of  a  lai^e  sum  of  money,  comix^lled  him  to  swear 
that  he  would  continue  to  reside  on  the  Ct)ntinent  [for  a  period  of  thi-ee  years]. 
He  was,  however,  consecrated,  in  virtue  of  a  papal  mandate^  by  the  arclibishop 
of  Tours,  and  hastened  to  England  to  obtain  the  possession  of  his  church. 
The  chancellor  had  given  orders  that  on  his  arrival  he  should  be  required  to 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance,  or  to  quit  the  kingdom  immediately,  Geoffrey 
eluded  the  officers;  took  mfuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin;  and,  w^hen  the 
requisition  was  made,  haughtily  repliecl  that  he  should  never  submit  to  the 
orders  of  that  traitor^  the  bishop  of  Ely.  For  three  days  his  asylum  waa 
respected ;  on  the  fourth  he  was  conveyed  by  force  to  the  castle  of  Dover.  At 
the  solicitation  of  the  bishop  of  London  Longchamp  allowed  him  to  be  released 
and  to  repair  to  the  capital 

The  news  of  this  event  was  received  with  pleasure  by  John  and  his  party. 
That  prince,  who  had  hitherto  regarded  his  illegitimate  brother  as  an  enemy, 
now  pretended  to  feel  for  him  the  most  tentler  affection.  He  wrote  to  all 
the  bishops  and  baroiLs  to  assemble  at  Reading ;  while  I^ngehanip,  I>y  other 
letters,  forbade  them  to  accept  the  invitation  of  a  prince  whose  object  it  wjuj 
to  disinherit  his  sovereign.  The  assembly,  however,  was  held;  John  and 
Geoffrey  met,  wept,  and  embraced.  Two  very  suspicious  pape*rs  were  pro- 
duced and  read,  both  |>ur porting  to  be  letters  from  Richard;  the  one  forming 
a  council  of  regency,  with  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  as  president,^  the  other 
absolving  Geoffrey  from  his  oath  and  allowing  him  to  visit  his  diocese.  The 
chancellor  had  engi*g:ed  to  apjiear  before  them.  He  had  even  eu fleeted  a 
fonuidable  army;  but  thstiust  and  terror  induced  him  to  flee  from  Windsor 
to  London,  where  he  exhorted  the  citizens  to  shut  their  gates  against  the 
king's  enemies;  and,  finding  them  disinclined  to  obey,  retired  into  the  Tower. 
He  was  followed  to  the  capital  by  his  pursuers,  who  obtained  admission,  on 
taking  an  oath  to  be  faithful  to  Richard  and  to  maintain  the  franchises  of 
the  city. 

Longchamp,  in  a  council  held  at  St.  Paul's,  was  condemned  to  resign  the 
office  of  justiciar,  to  surrender  all  the  royal  castles  but  three,  and  to  give 
^security  that  he  w^ould  not  leave  the  kingdom  till  he  had  fulfilled  these  con- 

P  Geoffrey  seema  to  have  been  his  fatlver's  favoiiriu^  aoti  till  he  was  Bupplant«<l  hy  John. 
Fosmsed  of  all  the  vigour  and  ambition  of  the  Plaiitji|?enets,  he  shrank  from  the  clerical  life 
into  which  ho  was  forced.  In  nominatints  him  to  the  see  of  York  Richard  was  faithfully 
1  camming  out  his  father**  last  wishes,  but  he  was  probably  at  heart  plad  thua  to  sVmt  him 
forever  from  any  chance  of  attaining  the  throne  upon  which  Richard  unjustly  suspected  him 
of  having  dei^i^s*  ^"Ge<iffrey,"  says  Kat-e  Xorpate*'  '*  never  did  anything  to  justify  the  sus- 
picion, but  showed  on  the  contrar\^  ever>^  disposition  to  act  loyally  towards  both  his  biotherB^ 
if  thcv  would  but  have  act^l  with' equal  loyalty  toward*  him/'] 

[*  The  archbishop  of  Rouen,  Walter  of  Coutanccs,  had  been  sent  by  Richard  from  Messina 
■#  a  mediator,  in  the  previous  year.  FIxactly  what  his  instructions  were  it  is  im|X)ssible  to  say, 
but  it  is  quite  likely  that  one  alternative  provided  for  the  dismissal  of  Longchamp  as  Justiciar. 
It  was  this  letter  of  instructions  apparently  that  the  archbishop  produced  in  this  contitigenry.j 
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ditions.  He  had  not  been  present ;  but  the  next  morning  he  met  his  accusers 
in  a  field  to  the  east  of  the  city.  The  citizens  mustered  in  a  circle  round 
the  lords,  and  ten  thousand  spectators  are  said  to  have  assembled  behind 
them.  A  long  time  was  spent  in  altercation.  The  chancellor  defended  him- 
self with  vigour.  He  had  been  a  faithful  servant  to  his  sovereign;  he  was 
ready  to  account  for  every  penny  of  the  king's  revenue.  Still  he  would  sub- 
mit to  their  judgment  of  the  preceding  day  ;*  not  that  he  meant  to  resign  any 
office  intrusted  to  him  by  his  royal  master,  but  because  it  was  useless  to  resist 
the  power  which  was  arrayed  against  him.  He  retired  to  Dover  castle,  one 
of  the  three  castles  reserved  for  him.  Thence  he  attempted  to  escape  to  the 
Continent  in  the  disguise  of  a  monk,  but  was  discovered  and  brought  back. 
He  next  put  on  fem^e  attire,  and  proceeded  to  the  beach  with  a  web  of  cloth 
under  one  arm  and  a  measiu^  under  the  other.  But  his  unusual  gait  pro- 
voked suspicion :  on  nearer  inspection  his  beard  betrayed  him ;  and  the  women 
of  the  place  loaded  him  with  insults,  till  the  officers  rescued  him  from  their 
fury  and  conveyed  him  to  prison.  John  allowed  him  to  cross  the  sea,  and 
appointed  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  grand  justiciar  and  vice-chancellor  in 
his  place. 

THE  CAPTIVITY  OF  RICHARD 

Such  was  the  state  of  England  when  the  news  arrived  of  Richard's  departure 
from  Acre.  The  j)eople,  by  whom  with  all  his  vices  he  was  beloved  on  account 
of  his  valour,  were  eager  to  behold  the  champion  of  the  cross ;  but  week  after 
week  the  public  expectation  was  alternately  roused  and  disappointed.  Ru- 
mours the  most  sinister  and  improbable  had  begun  to  prevail,  when  the  secret 
of  his  detention  was  revealed  by  the  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  king  of  France  from 
the  emperor  Henry  VI.  This  imperial  speculator,  for  the  sum  of  £60,000, 
had  purchased  the  royal  captive  from  Leopold;  and  "the  enemy  of  the 
empire  and  disturber  of  France,"  to  use  his  words,  was  now  lodged  in 
chains  in  one  of  the  castles  of  the  Tyrol,  surrounded  by  trusty  guards,  who 
with  their  naked  swords  attended  him  by  day  and  watched  at  his  bedside 
by  night. 

This  intelligence  seems  to  have  electrified  all  Europe.  If  the  king's 
enemies  rejoiced  at  his  disgrace,  the  clergy  and  people,  all  who  had  admired 
his  valour  or  sighed  for  the  deliverance  of  Palestine,  lamented  his  misfortune 
and  loudly  invoked  in  his  favour  the  interference  of  the  Vatican.  In  England 
his  subjects  renewed  their  oaths  of  allegiance;  the  bishops  and  prelates 
assembled  at  Oxford,  and  sent  deputies  to  give  him  advice  and  consolation ; 
and  Eleanor  by  repeated  complaints  induced  Pope  Celestine  to  pronounce 
the  sentences  of  excommunication  and  interdict  against  Leopold,  and  to 
threaten  similar  measures  against  Henry,  unless  he  immediately  liberated 
his  captive.  There  was,  however,  one  man  who  openly  rejoiced  at  the  intel- 
ligence— John,  the  king's  brother,  who  repaired  in  haste  to  Paris,  surrendered 
to  Philip  some  portions  of  Normandy,  did  him  homage  for  the  rest  of  Richard's 
continental  possessions,  and  returning  to  England  assembled  an  army  to 
contend  for  the  crown.  But,  as  the  king  observed,  "  John  was  not  a  man  to 
succeed  by  force  when  force  was  opposed  to  him."  Though  the  fidelity  of 
the  grand  justiciar  was  doubtful,  the  prelates  and  barons  unfurled  the  royal 
standard;  an  armament  of  foreign  mercenaries  was  repulsed  from  the  coast; 


P  Of  this  action  Hallam  says:  **  It  was  a  remarkable  assumption  of  power  by  that  i 
bly,  and  the  earliest  authority  for  a  leading  principle  of  our  constitution,  the  responsibility 
of  ministers  to  parliament."] 
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and  the  pusillanimous  usurper  consented  to  an  armistice,  that  he  might  form 
new  plans  and  watch  the  course  of  events. 

At  the  same  time  his  confederate,  the  king  of  France,  having  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Richard  to  give  him  back  hi.s  homage,  entered  Normandy  with  a 
powerful  anny.  Several  fortresses  yielded  through  fear  or  treachery;  but 
Rouen,  the  capital,  was  saved  by  the  exertions  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  had 
lately  returned  from  the  Holy  Land.  He  harangued  the  citizens;  pointed 
their  indignation  against  the  perfidy  of  the  man  who  had  turned  his  back  to 
the  infidels;  and  animated  their  patriotism  by  the  prospect  of  the  desolation 
around  them.  They  courageously  repelled  the  enemy.  Even  the  women 
mounted  the  walls  and  poured  lx>iling  pitch  on  the  heads  of  the  assailants. 
Philip's  military  engines  were  burned,  and  the  garrison  boldly  threw  open 
the  gate^  and  invited  him  to  advance  if  he  dared.  He  preferred  to  retire, 
and  his  departure  gave  a  short  pause  to  the  war. 

Longchamp,  the  chancellor,  w^ho  still  remained  in  exile,  was  the  first  to 
discover  the  prison  of  his  sovereign.  By  re|jeated  solicitations  he  obtained 
permission  of  Henry  to  conduct  Richard  to  the  diet  at  Hagenau.  Before  this 
august  but  incompetent  tribunal  the  king  listened  to  the  accusations  against 
him :  that  he  had  confederated  with  Tancred  to  oppose  the  right  of  the  emperor 
to  the  crown  of  Sicily;  that  he  had  unjustly  seized  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus; 
that  he  had  hired  assassins  to  murder  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,*  and  that 
he  had  treated  with  insult  the  German  nation  at  the  siege  of  Acre.  His  manly 
and  persuasive  defence  was  received  by  the  princes  of  the  diet  with  applause 
and  commiseration.  Even  the  cold-hearted  Henry  appeared  to  relent.  He 
ordered  the  king's  chains  to  be  struck  off,  showed  him  the  respect  due  to  a 
crowned  head,  and  consented  to  treat  about  the  amount  of  his  ransom. ** 


THE  CAPTIVE   KING'S   DEFENCE 

The  reply  of  Richard  to  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  the  emperor 
Henry  VI  has  been  preserv^ed.  Its  simple  eloquence  must  have  had,  as 
the  contemporary  wTiters  assert,  a  very  considerable  influence  in  securing  his 
release.    The  reply  follows: 

*'  I  have  been  born  in  such  a  station  as  to  give  an  account  of  my  actions 
to  none  but  God ;  but  these  are  of  such  a  nature  that  I  fear  not  even  the  judg- 
ment of  men,  and  especially,  sire,  of  a  prince  so  just  as  yourself. 

*'My  connection  with  the  king  of  Sicily  ought  not  to  have  grieved  you; 
I  have  been  able  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  a  man  of  whose  aid  I  stood  in 
need,  without  justly  offending  a  prince  whose  friend  and  ally  I  was.  As  for 
the  king  of  France,  I  know  of  nothing  that  ought  to  have  brought  on  me  his 
ill-humour,  except  my  having  been  more  successful  than  he.  Either  by  oppor- 
tunity or  fortune  I  have  done  those  feats  which  he  would  have  been  glad 
to  achieve:  this  is  the  sum  of  my  crimes  towards  him.  With  regard  to  the 
king  of  Cypras^  everj^one  knows  I  have  <ione  no  more  than  avenge  the  injuries 
that  I  had  first  received;  and,  in  avenging  myself  on  him,  I  have  freed  his 
subjects  from  the  yoke  by  w^hich  he  oppressed  them.  I  have  disposed  of  my 
conquest.  Was  it  not  my  right?  And  if  there  was  anyone  who  ought  to 
have  found  fault  with  it,  it  was  the  emperor  of  Constantinople^  by  whom 
neither  you  nor  I  have  been  very  kindly  treated.    The  duke  of  Austria  has 

'  To  repel  this  charge  a  letter  was  produced  frt>m  the  sheik  or  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain, 
the  chief  of  the  Assassins,  who  declared  thai  he  had  procured  the  murder  of  Conrad  in  revenge 
for  the  injustice  offered  by  thut  nobleman  to  some  of  his  subjects. 
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too  well  revenged  the  injury  of  which  he  complains  to  reckon  it  still  amone 
the  number  of  my  crimes.  He  was  the  first  to  fail  in  causing  his  stand^d 
to  be  hoisted  in  a  place  where  we  commanded,  the  king  of  France  and  myself 
in  person.  I  pimished  him  for  it  too  severely:  he  has  had  his  revenge 
twofold;  he  ought  not  to  have  anything  upon  his  mind  on  this  score,  but 

the  consciousness  of  a  vengeance  that  Christianity 
permits  not. 

"The  assassination  of  the  marquis  de  Montferrat 
is  as  foreign  to  my  character  as  my  presumed  cor- 
respondence with  Saladin  is  improbable.  I  have  not 
evinced,  hitherto,  such  a  dread  of  my  enemies  that 
men  should  believe  me  capable  of  attacking  their 
lives  otherwise  than  sword  in  hand ;  and  I  have  done 
mischief  enough  to  Saladin  to  compel  men  to  think 
that  I  at  least  have  not  been  his  friend. 

"My  actions  speak  for  me,  and  justify  my  cause 
more  than  words :  Acre  taken,  two  battles  won,  par- 
ties defeated,  convoys  carried  off,  with  such  abim- 
dance  of  rich  spoils  (with  which  the  world  is  witness  I 
have  not  enriched  myself),  indicate  sufficiently,  with- 
out my  saying  so,  that  I  have  never  spared  Saladin. 
I  have  received  from  him  small  presents,  as  fruits 
and  similar  things,  which  this  Saracen,  no  less  com- 
mendable for  his  politeness  and  generosity  than  for 
his  valour  and  conduct,  hath  sent  to  me  from  time 

_  _  to  time.    The  king  of  France  received  some  as  well 

Hfe»  ^^^^t^  ^  myself;  and  thes6  are  thQ  civilities  which  brave 

l%L      T^n  nien  during  war  perform  one  towards  another  with- 

out ill  consequence. 

"  It  is  said  that  I  have  not  taken  Jerusalem.  I 
should  have  taken  it  if  time  for  it  had  been  given 
me:  this  is  the  fault  of  my  enemies,  not  mine;  and  I  believe  no  just  man 
could  blame  me  for  having  deferred  an  enterprise  (which  can  always  be 
undertaken)  in  order  to  afford  to  my  people  a  succour  which  they  could 
not  longer  wait  for. 

"There,  sire,  these  are  my  crimes!  Just  and  generous  as  you  are,  you, 
without  doubt,  acknowledge  my  innocence;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I 
perceive  that  you  are  affected  at  my  misfortime.? 


THE   RELEASE  OF  THE   KING 


The  prospect  of  liberty  revived  the  spirits  of  Richard,  who  despatehed 
the  chancellor  to  England  with  a  letter  to  the  council  of  regency.  By  their 
orders  a  tax  of  twenty  shillings  was  imposed  on  every  knight's  fee ;  the  plate 
of  the  churches  was  sold  or  redeemed ;  one-fourth  of  every  man's  income  was 
extorted  from  the  clergy  and  laity;  and  all  were  required  to  make  the  king 
such  presents  as  might  deserve  his  gratitude.  But,  whether  it  were  owing 
to  the  poverty  of  the  nation,  or  to  the  peculation  of  the  officers,  the  amount 
fell  short  of  the  sum  at  which  it  had  been  computed ;  and  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency a  second  and  even  a  third  collection  was  made  in  despite  of  the 
murmurs  and  discontent  of  the  people.  In  the  mean  time  Henry  was  slow 
to  conclude  the  bargain,  as  long  as  it  remained  in  his  power  to  make  it  more 
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profitable.  The  negotiation  was  suspended,  and  renewed^  and  protracted; 
and  five  months  elaps(*d  tj^'fore  the  terms  could  be  finally  adjusted. 

These  were  that  Richard  should  pay  U>0,On()  marks  for  his  ransom ;  should 
restore  Isaac,  the  late  emperor  of  Gypnjs,  to  his  liberty,  but  not  to  his  domin- 
ions;  and  should  ileliver  the  captive  daughter  of  Isaac  to  the  care  of  her  uncle^ 
the  duke  of  Austria.  Henry  in  return  engaged  to  set  the  king  at  liberty  on 
the  receipt  of  the  money ;  to  aid  him  against  all  his  enemies ;  and  to  invest 
him  with  the  feudal  ^>vereig:nty  of  the  kingdom  of  Provence,  an  obsolete 
right,  which  the  emperors  had  long  claimed  but  had  not  the  power  to  enforce. 
A  distant  day  was  Jissigned  for  the  performance  of  these  conditions,  Eleanor 
and  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  wh^i  had  resigned  the  administration  to  Hul;ert 
Walt-er,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  joined  the  royal  captive;  and  Richard,  to 
bind  the  eriipt^ror  more  firmly  to  his  interests,  adoptecl  the  strange  expedient 
advised  by  his  mother.  In  an  assembly  of  the  German  princes  and  English 
envoys,  by  the  delivery  of  the  cap  from  Ids  head  he  resigned  his  crown  into 
the  hands  of  Henry;  who  restored  it  to  him  again  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  the 
empire  with  the  obligation  of  a  yearly  payment  of  £5,tK)0,*  StilL  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  faith  of  the  German,  Uy  whose  rapacity  a  more 
tempting  bait  was  otfen^d  by  John  and  t!ie  French  monarch.  On  condition 
that  he  would  detain  Richard  in  captivity,  they  promisetl  to  secure  to  him  a 
larger  sum  than  had  bcTU  fixed  for  tlie  king's  ransom^  or  to  pay  him  at  the 
rate  of  £20,0(X)  for  every  month  of  imprisonment.  Henry  could  not  resist 
rso  tempting  an  offer.  He  had  even  the  effrontery  to  communicate  it  to 
Richard;  but  the  German  princes,  who  had  become  sureties  for  the  release 
of  the  English  monarch,  upbraided  their  emperor  with  his  venality,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  relinquish  his  prey.  More  than  70,000  marks  w^ere  received  on 
the  spot,  and  hostages  given  for  the  pajTuent  of  the  remainder. 

The  king'hiistily  descended  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Cologne,  the  archbishop 
of  which  city  conducted  him  to  the  port  of  Antwerp,  Here  he  embark€>d  on 
board  his  owm  fleet.  Four  days  were  consumed  in  the  intricate  navigation 
of  the  river;  during  five  more  he  was  detained  by  contrary'  winds  in  the  har- 
bour of  Swine,  opposite  to  the  isle  of  Cadsand;  at  length  he  landed  at  Sand- 
wich amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  subjects,  after  an  absence  of  more  than 
four  years. 

Though  Richard  now  breathed  the  air  of  liberty,  his  heart  could  not  be 
at  ease  till  he  had  chastised  the  perfidy  of  the  French  monarch.  Two  short 
months  were  all  that  he  could  spare  to  his  English  subjects;  and  these  were 
employed,  not  in  repairing  the  evils  caused  by  his  absence  but  in  devising 
means  to  extort  nK»re  money  from  those  who  had  Ijeen  already  impoverished 
by  the  amount  of  liis  ransonL  In  England  he  had  no  longer  an  enemy: 
John's  castles  of  Marlborough,  Lancaster,  and  St.  MichaeFs  had  previously 
yiekled  to  the  king's  officers :  aof!  thos<^  of  Tiekhill  and  Nottingham  surren- 
dered as  soon  as  his  return  had  l^een  a^scertained.  In  Nottingham  was  held 
a  great  council  of  the  realm,  consisting  of  fifteen  spiritual  and  temporal  fx^ers, 
with  Eleanor,  the  queen  mother.  On  the  first  day  Richard  took  from  several 
individuals  the  offices  which  they  held  under  the  crown,  and  sold  them  to 
the  best  bidder.  The  terms  which  he  proposed  were  the  payment  of  a  con- 
siderable fine  in  the  first  instance,  and  an  annual  rent  for  the  future. 


*Thk  extraordinary  tranaaction   va  related  on  the  best  authority,  that  of  Hoveden^ 

Lirhoae  testimony  seenia  to  be  confimied  by  the  fact  that,  on  Henry *s  death,  Uiehard  was 

ruinunonGd,  lilce  any  other  of  the  prinees  of  the  empire,  to  vote  for  a  king  of  the  Romans.     He 

»ni  deputies,  but  wisely  resolved  Jiot  t«  trust  liis  person  in  Germany  a  second  time.     It  is, 

bowever,  possible  that  he  may  have  been  summoned  aa  king  of  Provence. 
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The  next  day  he  accused  of  treason  his  brother  John,  and  the  confiden- 
tial adviser  of  that  prince,  Hugh,  bishop  of  Coventry.  TTiey  were  ordered 
to  api)ear  and  plead  to  the  charge  within  forty  days,  under  the  following 
penalties.  The  prelate,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  sheriff,  was  to  be  at  the  kind's 
mercy;  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  bishop,  to  be  judged  by  the  church.  John 
was  to  be  outlawed,  and  to  forfeit  all  his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels.  Neither 
of  them  obeyed  the  summons,  though  it  was  thrice  repeated  at  the  distance 
of  forty  days;  and  then,  as  John  held  lands  in  Normandy,  and  was  actually 
in  France,  three  peers  hastened  to  the  court  of  his  sovereign  lord,  the  French 
king,  to  repeat  tne  accusation,  and  to  demand  judgment  against  him  for  con- 
tumacy.  On  the  third  day  of  the  council  a  tax  of  two  shulings  was  imposed 
on  every  caracute  of  land ;  and  the  military  tenants  of  the  crown  were  required 
to  accompany  the  king  into  Normandy  after  the  rate  of  one-third  of  the  ser- 
vice to  which  they  were  bound  by  their  tenures.  The  last  day  was  employed 
in  discussing  the  extraordinary  question  whether  it  was  necessary  thsA  the 
kinff  should  be  crowned  again.  In  opposition  to  his  opinion  it  was  decided 
in  the  affirmative;  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  at  Winchester  by  Hu- 
bert, archbishop  of  Canterbury. 


RICHARD   IN   NORMANDY 

Richard  now  hastened  to  join  his  army  at  Portsmouth.  The  wind  was 
adverse,  but  his  impatience  scorned  the  advice  and  warning  of  the  mariners. 
He  set  sail :  the  night  proved  dark  and  tempestuous ;  and  the  next  morning  he 
was  happy  to  escape  from  the  danger  by  returning  into  the  harbour,  ^ter 
a  tedious  delay  of  a  fortnight  he  reached  Normandy,  and  on  his  landing  was 
met  by  his  brother  John.  That  prince,  whose  pusillanimity  was  eqi^  to 
his  ambition,  implored  on  his  knees  the  forgiveness  of  a  sovereign  whom  he 
had  so  cruelly  onended.  But  he  had  secured  a  powerful  intercessor  in  the 
queen  mother;  at  whose  request  Richard  received  him  into  favour,  though 
he  sternly  refused  to  restore  to  him  either  his  lands  or  his  castles. 

It  would  weary  the  patience  of  the  reader  to  lead  him  through  a  long 
and  languid  detail  of  military  actions  which  have  ceased  to  be  interesting. 
The  finances  of  Philip,  as  w^ll  as  those  of  Richard,  were  exhausted;  and  boui 
kings  were  compelled  to  conduct  their  operations  on  too  petty  a  scale  to  pro- 
duce important  results.  From  mere  lass^itude  and  impotence'  they  often  con- 
sented to  an  armistice ;  and  as  often,  on  pretence  of  some  real  or  imaginary 
offence,  broke  their  won!  and  rushed  again  to  arms.  At  each  repetition  their 
passions  grew  more  inflamed:  the  spirit  of  retaliation  ui]^ed  them  to  new 
cruelties;  and  at  last  each  party  frequently  put  out  the  eyes  instead  of  acc^t- 
iug  the  ransom  of  their  prisoners.*  i  et  so  equally  balanced  were  their  powers 
of  mischief  that,  after  six  years  of  desultorj-  and  sanguinary  warfare,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  determine  wh«3e  fortune  had  preponderated. 

The  most  brilliant  action  during  the  contest  was  fought  between  Gisors 
and  Courcelles.  Philip  had  marehed  from  Mantes  with  three  himdred  kni^ts, 
their  esquires,  and  a  large  body  of  ca>-alry.  It  was  his  intention  to  raise  the 
siege  of  CourteUes :  but  Courrelles  had  already  surrendereii.  and  he  was  met 
by  Richard  on  the  road  to  Gisors,  After  a  "sharp  engagement,  the  Frendi 
fled  to  that  fortr^^ :  the  briilge  broke  imder  the  weight  of  the  fugitives ;  and 

*  Philip  hflhi  pn>p.^^  ihat  the  quArrW  betwwn  them  shoukl  be  decided  by  fivp  chMnpiooa 
OB  Mdi  side.  Kichani  sanra5:ic:iliy  mzi5Wffvd  tha^t  he  ivuki  haw  xk>  objecticaL  if  ifae  king  of 
France  nnd  hizEksv&f  wfe  to  be  tvo  of  the  number. 
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the  king,  with  twenty  knights,  all  in  armour,  was  precipitati?d  into  the  river 
Epte.  The  rest  perished.  Philip  wa.s  extricated  with  difficulty,  and  owed 
his  safety  to  the  devotion  of  his  followers,  who  gallantly  turned  on  the  pur- 
suers, and  renewed  the  battle  till  all  were  either  taken  or  elain.  Forty  barons, 
one  hundred  knights^  and  a  hundred  and  forty  chargers,  covered  with  armour, 
were  the  reward  of  the  vict<>n^.  Richard  communicated  the  news  to  his 
friends  in  England,  and  boasted  with  scornful  complacency  that  he  had  made 
the  king  of  France  drink  of  the  waters  of  the  Epte. 

Before  this  the  fortune  of  war  had  supplied  him  with  a  still  more  pleasing 
opportunity  of  gratifying  his  rci^entment.  The  bishop  of  Beauvais,  under  the 
pretence  that  he  had  to  support  the  character  of  a  count  as  well  aa  a  bishop, 
had  indulged  his  martial  disposition,  fought  at  the  head  of  hLs  retainers,  and 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  bold  and  fortunate  warrior.  It  chanced,  how- 
ever, that  in  a  skirmish  under  the  walls  of  Beauvais  he  was  taken  by  Mer- 
cader,  the  commander  of  the  king's  mercenaries.  A  more  acceptable  present 
could  not  have  been  offered  to  Richard.  It  was  to  the  influence  of  this  prel- 
ate, then  the  French  envoy  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Henry,  that  the 
English  prince  attributed  the  most  galling  of  the  indignities  which  he  was 
compelled  to  t>ear  in  his  captivity — that  of  being  put  in  chains  like  a  criminal* 

The  bishop  was  immediately  thrown  into  a  dungeon  in  the  castle  of  Rouen, 
and  loaded  with  fetters  of  iron  as  heavy  as  his  strength  could  support.  In 
despair  of  softening  the  king,  he  had  recourse  to  the  authority  of  the  pontiff, 
from  whom  he  received  a  severe  but  merited  reproof.  He  had,  said  Celestine, 
put  on  the  helmet  instead  of  the  mitre,  and  neglected  the  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion to  mix  in  the  fray  of  battle.  And,  what  added  to  his  offence,  he 
had  fought  against  the  champion  of  the  cross,  who  sought  only  to  recover 
his  oT^Ti,  and  in  favour  of  a  recreant  prince  who  in  violation  of  his  oath  had 
invaded  the  property  of  another.  Such  misconduct  rendered  him  unworthy 
of  the  protection  of  the  church  or  the  interposition  of  the  holy  see.  He 
might  intercede  for  him  as  a  friend ;  he  could  not  employ  authority  as  a  pon- 
tiff. Richard  soon  afterwards  received  a  letter  in  which  Celestine  desired 
him  t-o  pity  "his  dear  son,  the  bishop  of  Beauvais";  and  in  return  sent  to 
the  pontiff  that  prelate's  coat  of  mail,  with  the  following  scroll  attached  to  it: 
'*Look  if  this  be  the  coat  of  thy  son  or  not/*  "No/*  replied  the  pope,  with 
a  smile,  "  it  is  the  coat  of  a  son  of  Mars.  Let  Mars  deliver  him,  if  he  can." 
Even  the  king's  necessities  could  not  subdue  his  resentment.  He  refused  a 
ransom  of  10,000  marks ;  nor  did  the  bishop  of  Beauvais  recover  his  liberty 
till  Richard  was  laid  in  the  grave.  <^ 


ENGL.\ND   FROM    1194   TO    1198 


On  the  12th  of  May,  1194,  Richard  crossed  the  Channel  to  Barfleur  and, 
says  Stubbs,£?  **  England  saw  hi.s  face  no  more,  heavily  as  from  time  to  time 
she  felt  the  pressure  of  his  hand/'  For  the  four  following  years  the  kingdom 
was  governed  by  Hubert  Walter,  archbishop  of  Canterburj^,  who  held  the 
office  of  justiciar  and  the  position  of  papal  legate.  Hubert  was  an  able  ad- 
ministrator and  a  successful  financier,  trained  by  his  uncle,  Glanville,  in  the 
school  of  Henr}'  II.  The  measures  which  marked  his  justiciarship  were  prac- 
tically a  carrying  out  of  the  policy  of  the  first  Plantagenet.  Himself  an  Eng- 
lishman^ Hubert  conscientiously  tried  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  people, 
rather  than  oppress  them;  but  the  constant  demands  of  Richard  for  gold 
rendered  his  task  a  weighty  one.    But  his  skill  made  possible  a  more  equable 
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distribution  of  the  burden,  and  th»»se  who  could  becir  it  probably  had  to 
|>ay  moro  nearly  their  just  share.  The  sum  of  £I.10.>.<KK).  which  he  is  said 
to  have  sent  to  his  royal  ni:ister  in  the  space  of  four  years,  is  evitlence  enough 
of  this,  for  such  a  suin  could  never  have  been  obtained  from  the  nation  had 
not  the  ban>ns  and  les^r  nobility  contributed  nn-re  largely  than  they  had 
been  wont  to  do.  One  thing  Hubert  must  be  cre^iitt  d  with,  the  importance  of 
which  has  often  been  lost  sight  of  in  viewing  the  justiciar  as  a  mere  "money- 
getter" — he  did  more  than  any  man  up  lo  his  time  to  teach  the  people  the 
habit:?  of  self-government.  The  election  of  juries  t«>  :isc?ess  taxes,  the  election 
of  the  grand  jur>-  for  the  ass^izes.  the  choice  oi  repres<:*ntative  kniglits  of  the 
shires  for  the  minsaction  of  judicial  work — all  thest-.  and  more.  HubiTt  taught 
the  [xvple.  "  The  whole  working  of  elective  anii  r^^pres*?ntative  institutions.'' 
says  Srubbs..-  "g:\int\i  grwitly  ii::  ior  his  managerr.ent — he  educated  the  people 
against  the  Iviter  ti:r.e  to  c.  ::>\"'= 

To  exactions  so  frvvjuo:::  .i::  i  so  vexatious  as  those  -lemande^i  by  Richard 
for  oarr>-ing  on  his  caiv.paig:.-  '^n  the  Continent  men  dii  n  t  submit  without 
mumvjhng:  an.i  a  fao::.;:s  :v:nag:gv»e  in  the  city  o:  Lor.i.n  iiriproved  the 
opportunity  to  direo:  the  piib'.io  iisoonron:  rt^:v.:.s:  ::>^  higher  classes  in  soci- 
ety. WiHi;\::i  Fi:z>slvr:.  or  L.  nglvari.  tx;M:i'.ly  '.:is::ngi:ishe«J  by  the  length 
of  his  beard  ani  the  veh:n:vnoe  of  his  ':!>:uvn».  irroirsso.i  hiniseh'  "the  ad- 
."  bi::  ;;!  the  sciine  tin.v  w;;<  o;:!v-:-.u  to  riatter  the  wishes 
\  i  not  ::ny  that  :hv  war  wns  jus:  :in.i  necessarj'.  or  that 
.:  t-:  :*■.:::. :sh  siir:-':-^  t-  -hv  s .  v-:Of-;gn :  but  he  contended 
.-^v-r:"-.:'  :•:::  ni:  the  oitizrns  o  ntrive.i  n:ean.s  to  shift  the 
.■^T".  sh.nliv:^.  :in.i  to  :::.: •;.>*:•  ::  en  :h=:se  who  were  the 
Ircis:  ar'.v  to  ':>:::  it.  Hr  :r  ssci  the  s*ia  :■;  !:-y  his  sr  ntirncnts  be:  r^  the  king, 
by  wh::::  hr  -^is  n:t  unfAv;urti:  iy  rfcvivvl:  rvtur::r-i  in  haste  to  London, 
sn::  ry  inn^nun:;:  ry  h.ir^nir.::s  :r:n;  St.  Tiiuls  cr;ss  thr*rw  the  whole  city 
int.:  s-  fvTzirnt  A^<^■.■.  ..r...  ::s  ■>.  n  :.  r::.-: .: :  hrty-tw;  th.usir.i  r^-rsi.ns  K'^und 
thf:::>*r'vrs  :•;   ::yy  :hv     -'^rs  .:  :h^:r  Mivjoo-to";  iin.:  :hr*n::~  wealthy 
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duties.  Hp  had  once  already  tendered  his  resignation,  and  had  been  induced 
to  withdraw  it.  Now  it  was  tendered  a  second  time,  and  reluctantly  accepted.^ 
The  celebrated  Geoffrey  Fitzpeter  was  appointed  his  successor* 

Richard  had  the  satisfaction  of  sur\iving  his  two  great  persecutors,  the 
duke  of  Austria  and  the  emperor  of  Germany.  To  save  the  Jives  of  his  hos- 
tages he  had  sent  to  the  former,  according  to  a  preceding  agreement,  the 
princess  of  Cyprus,  and  his  niece,  the  maid  of  Brittany.  Before  they  arrived 
Leopold  was  dead  (1195),  He  had  crushed  liis  foot  by  a  fall  from  his  horse: 
a  iiiortification  ensued;  and  on  liis  death-bed ^  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  abso- 
lution, he  consented  to  release  the  ho.stag(\s/and  to  order  the  restitution  of 
the  money  which  he  had  extorted  from  the  Englisli  monarch.^^  Henry,  for 
a  while  at  least,  enjoyed  the  fruit  of  his  dishonesty.  With  Richard's  ransom 
he  raised  a  powerful  army  to  prosecute  his  claini  on  the  kingdom  of  Sicily. 
A  torrent  of  Germans,  iwuring  from  the  Alps  into  Italy,  overran  Apulia  and 
Campania;  and  the  Sicilians,  to  escape  the  ravages  of  a  barbarous  enemy, 
submitted  by  treaty  to  his  authority. 

But  the  perfidious  emperor  laughed  at  the  obligation  of  his  word;  put 
out  the  eyes  of  the  son  of  Tancred  (the  father  was  dead);  threw  the  queen 
Sybilla,  her  daughters,  and  the  principal  nobility,  into  chains;  and  was  fol- 
lowed into  Germany  by  a  long  train  of  captives,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
horses  laden  with  the  most  valuable  fspoils  of  the  conquered  provinces.  But 
in  the  second  expedition  his  cruelties  excitetl  the  empreas  Constanza  to  join 
her  countrjinen  against  her  husband.  Besieged  in  a  castle,  he  condescended 
to  seek  reconciliation,  which  in  a  short  time  was  followed  by  hLs  death.  Like 
Leopold,  during  life  he  had  despised  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  and  the 
papal  excommmiication ;  in  death,  Hke  him,  he  acknowledged  his  injustice, 
and  ordered  the  ransom  of  Richard  to  be  restored.  It  is  useless  to  add  that 
the  restitution  was  easily  evaded  by  his  successor 


h 


DEATH   AND   CHARACTER  OF  RICHARD 


It  was  Richard's  fate  to  perish  in  an  ignoble  quarrel  with  one  of  his  barons 
(1199).  A  treasure  had  been  discovered  on  the  estate  of  Guiomar,  viscount 
of  Limoges^  and  though  a  part  had  been  offered  to  satisfy  the  king,  tie  de- 
manded the  whole.  On  the  refusal  of  Guiomar,  Richard  besieged  his  castle 
of  Chalus,  and  contemptuously  rejectei]  the  conditional  offer  of  surrender 
made  by  the  garrison.  It  chanced,  as  he  rode  round  the  walls  in  company 
with  Mercader,  that  an  arrow  wounded  him  in  tlie  left  shoulder.  The  signal 
for  assault  was  immediately  given:  the  castle  was  taken  by  storm;  and  with 
the  exception  of  Gourdon,  the  archer  who  had  wounded  the  king,  the  cap- 
tives were  ordered  to  be  hanged  as  robbers  who  had  detained  the  prof^erty 
of  their  sovereign.  An  unskilful  surgeon  now  extracted  the  head  of  the  arrow ; 
and  symptoms  of  mortification  soon  warned  the  king  of  his  approaching  dis- 
solution. He  sent  for  his  confessor,  received  the  sacraments  with  sentiment*^ 
of  compunction,  and  ordering  Gourdon  into  his  presence,  gave  him  his  lib* 


P  Hubert  was  probably  glad  enough  to  lay  down  t!ie  carpB  of  pffice.  Stubbs  s  thinks  that 
probably  the  refusal  of  the  assemhk'd  baronij  and  bishops  in  the  spriuK  of  1198,  to  accede  to 
Kich&rd's  dematids^ — the  second  rf*fusiil  of  the  sort  recorded  in  all  English  history — had  some- 
thing to  do  T^ith  hii*  retirement.     It  was  at  least  the  occajsion  of  it.] 

*  How  much  had  been  received  ia  all  is  unknown,  A  portion  was  spent  in  building  the 
walls  of  Vienna.  But  4,(M)0  marks  were  ofifered  to  the  hostages  at  their  departure,  to  take  to 
Richard.  Thev  refused  the  charge,  lest,  if  any  part  should  be  lost  or  stolen  during  the  Jouraey, 
the  kiog  should  compel  them  to  make  up  the  deficiency* 
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erty,  with  one  hundred  shillings  to  take  hini  home.  But  Mercader  secretiy 
dotaim\l  the  unhappy  youth,  and  ordered  him  to  be  flayed  alive.  Richard 
expinxl  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was  buried  at  Fon- 
tovrault  at  the  feet  of  his  father:  his  lion  heart  (the  epithet  had  formerly  flat- 
tert\i  l\uv)  he  Uxiueatheil  to  the  citizens  of  Rouen,  in  gratitude  for  their 
lo\-alty  and  attachment.*' 

In"  many  respt^cts  a  striking  parallel  presents  itself  between  this  ancient 
king  of  1-ngland  anil  Charles  XII  of  Sweden.  They  were  both  inordinately 
desirous  of  war.  and  rather  generals  than  kings.  Both  were  rather  fond  of 
riorj'  than  ambitious  of  empire.  Both  of  them  made  and  deposed  sovereigns. 
Tlioy  Ivth  oarritnl  on  their  wars  at  a  distance  from  home.  They  were  both 
made  pris^^ners  by  a  friend  and  ally.  They  were  both  reduced  by  an  adver- 
sary- inferior  in  war.  but  above  them  in  the  arts  of  rule.  After  spending 
their  lives  in  n^note  adventures,  each  fx^ished  at  last  near  home,  in  enter- 
prises not  suitt\l  to  the  splonilour  of  their  fonner  exploits.  Both  died  child- 
less: and  Ix^th.  by  the  neglect  of  their  affairs  and  the  severity  of  their  gov- 
ernment, gave  their  subjiH*ts  provocation  and  encouragement  to  re\'ive  their 
frveviom.  "  In  all  thest*  n\<pects  the  two  characters  were  alike:  but  Richard 
fell  as  much  short  of  the  Swevlish  hem  in  temperance,  chastity,  and  equality 
of  mind  as  he  exciwlrvl  him  in  wit  and  eKx]uence.  Some  of  his  sayings  are 
the  most  spirited  that  we  tind  in  that  time:  and  some  of  his  verses  remain 
which,  in  a  l>arbar^^us  age.  might  have  passovl  for  p*ieir>-.P 


THE   STORY   OF   ROBIN   HOOD 

"Or.  :he  i^^th  viay  of  Marx'h."  sa>"s  Hovevien./  "Richard,  king  of  England, 
wvr.:  :o  s<v  C';:\<:o::e  ar.d  the  fon^srs  of  S!iertt\>iv].  which  he  had  never  seen 
lv:V:\\  ar..:  zV.oy  i^lcas^\i  h:v.\  g:\^a::y:  a::er  whioh.  or.  the  same  day,  he  re- 
:*,:r:v;\i  :v"  Nv^:::::cV.:r.v.."  T:;:orry-«  i:::::v.a:t-s  th;\:  i:  was  Sfi'niethine  beyond 
::*.i  jh.Tir::-.  . :  w,\\;':-r..;  svv.vry  :h:i:  tvvk  Rior.Ari  :o  Sherwjod  in  mis  early 
syr.v,*:  ;:  '.  »4.  TV.o  :*:i:v.o  vf  :lu'  :V:\^s:  vu:'.:i'.vs  :::i.:.  hr  iir.agir.es.  presented 
<::  :^;v::  ::  :i::rsv-:i. ::  :o  Uv:::ir.i's  avivt:::;:^:;:^  srir::.  I:\he  king  of  the 
^.'-v.^vi/.-.^  :■."..;  :..;•  c^^vr.^^^v^i  *\*.::c  V..-,:  ::>;:.  -v-.Th-.r  .ss  rrivii.is  :r  :\xes.  the  chron- 
.;":->>  V. ;,..:  V.;:  \:\  ,■-.'.".  './M'.i'.A  .:.  V.:\vo  iv-;r.  <:'.::::  :r.  :hr  :::A::er.  The  first 
.;.<:."::  :-\^v.:  .:.  -•  ^. :  :.  :;.\\:  :>  ly  F."?,:;:::>  :hr  Sv^::::fh  historian,  who 
^r;:s  \"  :''r.-:  :: .:':<\ :.:':,  v-v":\:u:y  Hf  x-ys  "T^;^"  Arjjse  A:y.:i:g  the  disin- 
r-:<-\  :  \-  ':.; -;^:>  ;T:cviV  i^  :\  \r:  :l.*«i;.  -rtiTh  :.:>  A:o::::yl:oif<r  whom  the 
:•;■-:'"  "^v*  V^  "■^'  J^*  ■'■■.\  f^  :\';";-^\ :;::«:  ::\  :^::r  *rs::::^  a::.:  sisge-plays; 
*  ■ ;  ••■  .s.  :\v.-  :s  /■;;:\:s\;  :  \  s:-^.  vc  Vo.i;^.:->::;r::>>.  .::li*:h:  tbebi  above 
*.  :•  ■  c^  Vvv*"\  : -.^v'  :\i'';-.\>  ;:;:;y:\:\j:  :";:::.><^lv::<.  cirjrrs::?::  by  gen- 
i"v.-  .  •■  :■  :\-  ;\;".c.'s  /:  ^:\c::.\c  -^'sts  ::.;"  ;v.;y  :::<::  :.:;5J;  tviirnce'of  the 
.•  ■.  •'    \...-.    '.  .•;  :\.-.-  •   Ha\*    :v>.'*"  \  :    .<  v.;::;:-.  Vy  y;r.i;:i: 

\  :^:v->  ^\:>  vv"  s.-:  ;:v  >>>=.—;  y:  ::;,>:=:>:-  — :.:ryrf:cr?  :>:  song  and 
;«;c--.:  :•-=■■  "i^".  "•  "i^^^'^  :\  •  ^  ^  ::"/  /.-v.  ^v.:  -;^:iy  ^  r.A~>tvess  outlaw, 
•«.■:-;  i-;^ :  ;- .<  ^^  /  v- ;  Avy  .  ,  :.\v..\  ^^  :;;  S^-;:;  w  V— :::n.  ai  the 
:v.  :■    -  ^Av^      v\   -->        v.  H.  :  ."  H:';o  :;  hivr  r»£^ii  an  esari 

.■    "i^         ^     ;.       ''    "       \>^  ^       Nv      :/     ^.vk>;:^y    ;■  >.:  Wi::c-r  Soott. 

%:••  "■    ■:;     •  V        -v    ■    ;   ••  */  ;  .v •  ;  :   :.:  -:.:\c-'-.  :>.■:  v^s:  -Brcodland 

.; -  •     -       ■'•    . :     ^         c  :.  ■     ;       >     vv    -;  -.;-v  :  :  "^ " -  ii::s  cd  ;he  old 
N'\      ■•■••-  ■■••■       .  ^  .■<■  -'-i  ^'■■' ■.>:■:•  ^^■•'.y4r.  orr^T^sion 

--■'■■      '■  .    '••••..        .   -.■  •  /   .\.v        c. " ;'•.■■.:>  r:.:-.Srr<  ari  re- 

.-.^■'ss:^  ..    ■  •    .,:^  •■-  .        ..    .',*>  v^.  ■  ,\-:.-   .  :v..  ...:>.  A.vi:--.  iNt-lL  Clvm  of 
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the  Clough,  and  William  of  Cloudesley.  Without  entering  upon  these  contro- 
versial theories,  we  accept  Robin  Hood  as  a  real  personage.  There  may  have 
been  a  succession  of  Robin  Hoods,  during  the  long  term  of  Norman  tyranny ; 
but  whoever  he  was,  and  in  whatever  reign  he  lived,  Robin  Hood  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  never-ending  protest  of  the  people  against  misrule — a  prac- 
tical protest  which  set  up  a  rude  kind  of  democratic  justice  against  the  mani* 
fold  atrocities  of  aristocratic  tyranny.  It  was  a  contest,  no  aoubt,  of  robber 
against  robber;  but  the  popular  admiration  of  the  hero  of  the  forest-s  was 
based  upon  a  more  enduring  principle  than  the  knightly  admiration  of  the 
hero  of  the  Crusades. 

The  ballad-singers  have  outlived  the  troubadours.  The  "blind  harpers, 
or  such-like  tavern  minstrels,  that  give  a  fit  of  mirth  for  a  groat,  their  matters 
being  for  the  most  part,  stories  of  the  old  time,  mmie  purposely  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  common  people/*  ^^^ these  touched  the  largest  s}Tn pat  hies  of 
yeoman  and  labourer,  even  when  recitals  of  heavy  wrongs  and  t-errible  redress 
were  "stories  of  the  old  time/'  For  they  sang  of  one  who  took  the  goods  of 
the  rich  baron  to  bestow  them  upon  the  lowly  serf,  and  defied  the  horrible 
penalties  of  the  forest  laws,  whilst  he  killed  his  venison  in  spite  of  earl  and 
sheriflF.  The  great  body  of  the  people  were  a  sufFering  race  long  after  the 
difference  in  suffering  between  Saxon  and  Norman  had  passed  away.  The 
Normans,  indeed,  brought  into  England  a  contempt  for  the  labouring  people, 
the  serfs  and  villeins  (by  whatever  special  name  called),  which  did  not 
exist  in  any  such  degree  before  the  Conquest.  The  peasant  was,  under  the 
Norman  rulers,  in  every  respect  in  bondage.  His  foreign  master  plundered 
him  and  held  him  in  contempt*  His  foreign  king  taxed  him  by  the  most 
odious  tallage,  whenever  a  jx^nny  was  put  by  after  the  necessities  of  life  and 
the  exactions  of  ttie  lord  were  supplied.  The  humblest  cabin  and  the  coarsest 
fare  w^ere  thought  almost  too  good  for  the  villein.  *^  Why  should  villeins  eat 
beef  or  any  dainty  food  ? ' *  asks  one  of  the  Norman  j ongleurs.  These  charitable 
poets  give  us  a  pithy  proverb : 

It  fail  <k  Diefi  honls 

Qui  viUnin  haul  monle. 

(He  shames  God  who  raises  a  villein. ) 

Thus  the  privations  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  insults,  still  harder  to  endure, 
went  on  amidst  a  smouldering  hatred,  till  the  great  outbreak  of  the  time  of 
Richard  H.  In  such  compositions  as  the  Robin  fino< !  ballads  the  detestation  of 
the  oppressors  was  long  kept  alive.  How  thoroughly  artificial  and  extravagant 
are  the  lyrics  and  romances  of  chivalry  compared  with  these  songs  of  the 
rustics!  Of  Richard  the  Crusader  the  least  extraordinary  feat  is  that  he  tore 
out  the  heart  of  a  hungry  lion,  which  the  emperor  of  Germany  introduced 
into  the  royal  prisoner's  dungeon.  But  w^hen  these  minstrels  record,  not  at 
all  implying  anything  to  Richard's  disadvantage,  tliat  he  gaily  supped  upon 
the  flesh  of  a  young  and  fat  Saracen,  having  a  longing  for  pork  which  could  not 
be  gratified;  and  that  he  caused  a  Saracen's  head  to  be  served  up  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Saladin^we  feel  how  this  "  specimen  of  what  crusaders  w^ere 
supposed  capable  of  performing,  although  totally  fabulous,  shows,"  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  ''the  idea  which  the  minstrels  conceived  of  such  a  character,  when 
carried  to  the  highest  and  most  laudable  degree  of  perfection,"  On  the  other 
hand,  having  put  aside  the  exaggerations  of  the  Robin  Hood  ballads,  we  feel 
that  we  are  in  the  natural  regions  of  poetry,  surrounfied  by  adventures  that 
might  have  been  real,  antl  by  men  that  have  human  hearts  in  their  bosoms, 
when  we  read  the  stories  of  **  the  gentlest  thief  that  ever  was/*     Fuller, «  who 
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plact^  Robin  amongst  his  "Worthies,"  says:  "Know,  reader,  he  is  entered  on 
our  catiiloguo  not  for  his  thievery  but  for  his  gentleness."  In  the  most 
jHumlar  jKH^try  of  what  we  call  the  rude  ages,  the  outlaw  had  the  same  attributes 
of  nmvery  and  giMierasity  with  which  the  character  of  Richard  the  Lion- 
HeartiHl  has  Ikhmi  invested;  without  exhibiting  those  ferocious  traits  which 
Ivlonpni  to  the  chivalric  worship  of  mere  brute  courage  and  blind  fanaticism. 
TI\o  iH>puIar  notion  of  a  hero  is  the  more  refined  one,  although  Robin  be  merely 
"a  gooiiywman**: 

80  curtoyflo  an  outlawe  aa  he  was  one 
Was  never  none  vfounde. 


ENGLISH   SOCIAL  LIFE   IN   RICHARD  8  TIME 

In  spite  of  the  tynumous  laws  which  banded  men  together  in  the  forests, 
and  the  opnn\ssions  which  invested  robbers  with  the  character  of  redreasers 
of  wrt^ng,  tno  evils  of  s<HMety  had  some  mitigations.  The  small  agricultural 
tonanti*  of  the  feudal  lonl:  the  si^cmen,  who  were  allowed  allotments  for 
defimHi  contributions  of  lalxnir;  and  even  the  serfs,  who  were  wholly  de- 
l^^ndont  u^x>n  one  m:u^tor.  without  a  choice  of  other  ser\ice — these  had  some 
cxMUfvnsatnxg  oirinnnstanoi^,  amidst  a  gri^at  deal  of  injustice  and  a  habit  of 
life  which  we  now  rt\sr:ml  ju^  mis^Table.  The  duties  of  these,  as  well  as  of  every 
other  workinj?  momlxT  of  the  community,  were  in  great  measure  defined. 
Industry  w;is  sjvm\l  many  of  tlu^^  evils  of  competition  which  are  almost 
in:^^lvirnWe  tn^m  the  striugjli^  of  nuxlom  s^^ciety.  The  capitalist  was  the 
Jew ;  b\it  his  nuvie  of  dealing  suitivl  only  unthrifty  abbots  and  plundering 
Iv^nMis;  for  wb.en  the  U^rnnver  came  into  the  grijx^  of  the  Israelite,  bond  was 
hea|>\l  u}vn  Ivnd.  s*'^  that  we  have  a  nvoni  how  a  debt  of  £200  became,  with 
aooumulauvi  intert^t.  i*SSi)  ii)  four  years.  Tlie  yeoman  and  the  buigess  sold 
as  fas:  ,ss  thoy  ;>n\i-u\\i.  nr.d  tunu\l  t!ie  [vnny  a^^  SiX^n  as  possible,  without 
:hr  .ii^sirt"  or  :ho  abi'iTv  to  sTxvulato  ujxmi  the  ri^^^  v^r  fall  of  commodities. 

Th;^  :v,;*::ATy  :r:^".r.ir.c  ot  :"i":  ^la^^^s  civo  a  s^^rt  of  disiir.ction  even  to  the  race 
of  >-.**.;*  v.>.  a::,:  kor:  thor/^  ir.  hr;\!:V.iiil  exoiiomont.  The  universal  feeling  of 
or>\'::.^r..  Ar.i  .^f  olwvlor.vY  :o  or.e  o,v>::v.i>ani  oliurch.  lit  led  their  minds  out 
of  :":>:•  r.ir-^'  :v.A:rr-:r:  r;irt><  ot  ;;!>  Tb.ey  wort^  ipiora:::,  in  our  sense  of  igno- 
rsr.r  T:':;-.?  rt^>.co;:>  oK-^t^rvnr.o;^  i\irr>-  with  then;  .sr-  air  of  much  that  is 
r'r:\-..':.x:<  .-^n.i  .i:  :vi>.'.;c  R;::  :V.ry  wrrt-  r.ot  delv»f^\i  by  the  imdoubting 
rAr:-^;">::->:"ss  >>;:h  ^^:■.^■h  :Vo\  oor.:\^t\i  ir.  :V.oir  s|v;r.:;:.s!  leaviers.  The  dis- 
:.r): :?,",<  o:  -:r.'.k  xxrrs^  s.^  on\sr,\  o!o:-.r.;v.  :>..s:  no  o:v:  .v-rired  to  belong  to  a 
>:<:vc  .s"!v>v  v..  v..  or  :o  r,:^;v:  :o  N^  aaV.;*,:  ho  was  :"io:  The  peasantry  had 
:b:v-  bo'w\>>>  ri:\:  v.3>::.*  j:::*i:'.:os,  or.  \vh:v*h  r::::hrr  ih;  i;rd  nor  the  priest 
i.x'ik;-**.  ,::.k.:\\:} 

7>:"  :x\0!r  of  :hr  :oA^r.s  ^-no:  :ho-.r  ;r..^\^r  Ar.v,75^"":'^or.*5..  v"*:  which  gambling 
xi\v<  :S-  ::>.v;  s:::^i.':.Nr  :o  l.-.cV  :«.-o,  :,  >>  'rS;>  ^sol  ohi"^:  bui  the  rattle  of 
iSf  /:\v  t»rK<  'sr  r.-o-^-  s,\:;:/Ja\*  '/■.:..:r  :!v  :v.rtrsysV..".c  vY  bishop  and  knight. 
7S:  -.vk-^m:-  o:  :V;r,>  v.^  '/:  :.\v.n,'\  ^x:',>  so  o.:. w-x.'.  fr^:,;.  ir.  iSe  crosade,  in 
'v-'  1-*  •>.  *^.vv>  ,v  :'.\\:  A^vv  ,>riC'»4r.\".  ;'\"  s  .c^  o  y^-.c'.:.ri,\  AD.i  F'nanop  made 
:  ^.  -  '.>■  v'-.-i^.v  ;  -vc^i -^ ;  '0''.>  ;,^  v.\  r  c-.:  o  .. ,i  >^  ■  .::  ■.■.:v.:T5..  No  man  in  the 
s"^-  \  T»',<i>  \-  ;v.- 1  r. .  ;  >  V.  \,  .^  j;--  ^,  .  -^  '^  "  ^  \'  r\,'r:"'r'iior*  of  knights 
:,'^  *\  ,"'.  %^  ?\\-.  ■'.  V  ,v'" .  «»  .  '.  v  ^^  :•>  './  '.>5,  'v--*;  ;:-,:,:":  t'w'er.ty  shillings 
v  *.■  >    ■«->.  ..\\       V*\'     ^.'^  ^ -:•;-■■•■" .s.  •  .•'.■•\-  o    ■ "';  "•;w:-*r  or,ieT^"  as  the 

^v- »-  .  -..vx  V  'v  v•^^..  ;\  ,^.i  \.  ,^  x  .,;  .n;  . 'v ■ "  s:  ^\>  v.:  i^.wiThoui  their 
r'.ss'o"^  'v^v  -ic  .■•*    V  \.  ;v-— .   ..   ,c    ^^■■^■*    ..*  .V  ^- *  ,;v.v^.-;    ,sr>.i.  if  mariners, 
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were  to  be  plunged  into  the  sea  on  three  successive  mornings,  "after  the  usage 
of  sailors."  These  regulations  were  to  prevent  tlie  quarrels  which  were  the 
nntural  consequence  of  gamblingp  at  this  period  and  in  most  other  periods 
when  force  stood  in  the  place  of  argument.  We  find  in  an  old  record  that 
**  John,  son  of  King  Heiirj^^  and  Fulco  Guarine  fell  at  variance  at  chess:  and 
John  brake  Fulco's  head  with  the  che&s-board,  and  then  Fulco  gave  him  such 
a  blow  that  he  had  almost  killed  him/" 

In  the  smooth  garden  lawns  of  the  towns,  and  on  the  village  green,  the 
favourite?  game  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  known  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteonih ; 
for  many  '*a  marvellous  good  neighbour,  in  sooth,  and  a  very  good  bowler'* 
of  the  days  of  Elizabeth  practised  the  art  as  it  was  practised,  with  little  varia- 
tion, in  the  days  of  John,  The  rougher  games  of  the  people  were  a  supple- 
mentary part  of  their  military  training.  Wrestling  was  the  national  pastime, 
from  London  to  the  Land's  End,  from  the  west  to  the  north.  The  sturdy 
yeomen  wrestled  fm*  prizes — a  ram  or  a  bull,  a  red  gold  ring  or  a  pipe  of  wine. 
One  of  the  Robin  Hood  ballads  says  : 

WTxat  man  bpart-th  him  beat,  ywis, 
The  prize  shall  bear  away. 

The  quarter-staff  was  the  rustic  weapon  of  the  west ;  but  the  Tanner  of  Not- 
tingham, whose  "staff  of  oak  was  eight  foot  and  a  half,"  and  Robin  Hood 
had  a  bout  in  Sherwood,  long  celebrated  in  song  and  picture.  The  sword 
dance  of  the  Saxons  came  down  to  their  successors,  and  held  its  lionoured 
place  among  popular  sports  long  after  the  Conquest.  The  acrobat,  who  went 
about  to  market  and  fair,  was  the  genuine  descendant  of  the  Saxon  gleeman, 
w4io  made  knives  and  halls  circle  through  his  hands  as  adroitly  a.s  the  modern 
conjurer.  The  Anglo-Norman  juggler  balanced  his  wheel  and  his  sword; 
and  the  "musical  girls;''  whose  attractions  Richard  of  Devizes^  denounces, 
tumbled  before  knight  and  peasant,  as  the  daughter  of  Herodias  "tumbled 
before  Herod."  The  bearw-ard  was  not  unknown  in  the  towns  with  his  monkey 
and  his  drum ;  and  to  the  country  revel  came  the  tabourer  and  the  bagpiper, 
the  dancers  and  the  minstrcL 

The  minstrel  w^as  the  privileged  wanderer.  History  says  that  Longchamp, 
the  chancellor,  wa.s  the  chief  instrument  of  the  release  of  Richard  from  his 
dimgeon  in  the  Tyrol ;  but  romance  will  not  surrender  to  chancellor  or  bishop 
the  fame  of  Blondel,  who,  searching  about  for  his  beloved  master,  ''became  ac- 
quainted with  them  of  the  castle,  as  minstrels  do  easily  win  acquaintance 
anywhere.'*  The  I'^nglish  minstrels,  we  may  suppose,  did  not  sing  such  refined 
verses  as  those  of  which  Blondel  sang  one  verse  before  Richard's  prison  window^ 
and  to  which  the  kiwg  replied  with  tlie  second  verse.  Chester  fair,  in  the 
time  of  John,  was  a  great  resort  of  vagabonds;  for  by  the  charter  of  the  city 
no  one  could  be  there  apprehended  for  any  theft  or  misdeed  except  it  were 
committed  in  the  fair.  Ranulph,  earl  of  Chester,  was  a  prisoner  in  Rhuddlan 
castle;  and  Lord  de  Lacy,  the  constable  of  Chester,  by  the  help  of  "the  min- 
strels of  all  sorts  that  met  at  Chester  fair,  liy  the  allurement  of  their  music 
got  together  a  vast  number  of  such  loose  peoj)!e  as,  by  reason  of  the  before- 
specified  privilege,  were  then  in  that  city/'  The  minstrels  and  the  loose  people 
alarmed  the  warders  of  the  Welsh  castle,  and  released  the  earl.  We  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  even  in  the  Norman  times  of  unequal  government  the 
free  spirit  of  the  people  broke  forth  in  that  mingled  tempter  of  frolic  and  kind- 
ness which  has  ever  been  their  characteristic,  and  that  mider  the  worst  rulers 
there  was  no  very  enduring  time  to  be  chronicled  when  this  was  not  *'  Merrie 
England/'^ 
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BEGINNINGS  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  REPRESENTATION 

It  is  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I  that  we  begin  to  see  the  first  faint  glimmerings 
of  parliamentary  representation.  The  one  object  of  the  absentee  king  was 
to  screw  all  the  money  that  he  could  out  of  the  kingdom  for  which  he  cared 
not.  The  object  of  his  wise  ministers,  of  Archbishop  Hubert  among  the 
first,  was  to  gain  the  greatest  amount  of  money  for  their  master,  with  the 
least  amount  of  oppression  towards  the  nation.  Under  Hubert's  administra- 
tion chosen  bodies  of  knights,  or  other  lawful  men,  acting  in  characters  which 
become  more  and  more  distinctly  representative,  were  summoned  for  every 
kind  of  purpose.  How  far  they  were  nominated,  how  far  freely  elected,  is  not 
always  clear.  It  seems  most  likely  that  in  one  stage  they  were  nominated 
by  the  sheriff  in  the  county  court,  while  at  a  later  stage  they  were  chosen  by 
the  county  court  itself.  In  other  words,  the  principle  of  representation  was 
first  established;  and  then  the* next  stage  naturally  was  that  the  representa- 
tives should  be  freely  chosen.  Summoned  bodies  of  knights  appear  in  char- 
acters which  are  the  forerunners  of  grand  jurors  and  of  justices  of  the  peace. 
They  appear  also  in  a  character  which  makes  them  distinctly  forerunners 
of  the  knights  of  the  shire  which  were  soon  to  come.  A  chosen  body  of  knights 
have  to  assess  the  imposts  on  each  shire.  From  assessing  the  taxes  the  next 
stage  was  to  vote  or  to  refuse  them.  In  1213  the  sheriffs  are  called  on  to 
summon  four  discreet  men  from  each  shire,  to  come  and  speak  with  the  king 
about  the  affairs  of  the  realm.  When  we  have  reached  this  stage  we  have 
come  very  near  to  a  parliament,  name  and  thing./ 


CHAPTER  IX 
KING  JOHN  AND  MAGNA  CHARTA 

(1199^1216  A.D,] 

O,  now  doth  Death  line  his  dead  chaps  with  steel; 
The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  tt^^th  and  fangs ; 
And  now  he  feasts,  mousing  the  flesh  of  men, 
III  undetermined  differences  of  kings. 

Shaxespeare  {King  John,  Ad  II ^  Scene  /)* 


JOHN  SUCCEEDS  TO  THE  THRONE  (1199  A.D.) 

Richard  had  left  no  legitimate  issue.*  In  the  strict  order  of  hereditary 
succession,  the  crown  at  his  death  shoukl  have  devolved  to  his  nephew  Arthur, 
the  son  of  Geoffrey  and  duke  of  Brittany,  a  boy  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age. 
Formerly  the  young  prince  had  been  declared  heir-appareiit;  but  his  mother 
Constance  by  her  hidlscretion  and  caprice  contrived  to  alienate  the  mind 
of  his  uncle  Richard,  while  the  aged  and  politic  Eleanor  laboured  with  assiduity 
to  draw  closer  the  boncls  of  affection  between  her  two  sons.  Under  her  guid- 
ance, John  had  almost  obliterated  the  memory  of  his  former  treasons,  and  in 
reward  of  his  fidelity  had  obtained  from  his  brother  the  restoration  of  his  lands. 
When  Richard  lay  on  his  death-bed,  John  wns  present;  the  claim  of  Arthur, 
though  formerly  admitted  by  the  king,  wa*s  forgotten;  and  the  expiring 
monarch  is  said  to  have  declared  his  brother  successor  to  his  throne  and  heir  to 
one-third  of  his  property.  John  immediately  received  the  homage  of  the 
knights  present,  fiastened  to  take  possession  of  Chinon,  where  Richard  had 
deposited  his  treasures,  and  proceeded  thence  into  Touraine,  Maine,  and 
Anjou,  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  Plantagenets, 

■  He  had  a  natural  9oa  called  Philip,  who  the  same  year  murdered  the  viscount  of  Limogea 
beeauae  he  had  been  the  occaaioii  of  Richard's  death. 

3^9 
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To  his  disappointment,  the  natives  declared  in  favour  of  his  nephew 
Arthur,  and  were  supported  in  that  declaration  by  the  promise  of  support 
from  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  Constance  had  intrusted  the  person  and 
the  interests  of  her  son.  John  had  no  time  to  waste  in  the  reduction  of  these 
provinces:  but  before  his  departure  he  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  two 
capitals,  Le  Mans  and  Angers.    Both  were  sacked.    From  Angers  he  rode  with 

expedition  into  Normandy,  where  his 
friends  had  secured  every  voice  in  his 
favour ;  and  at  Rouen  he  received  the 
ducal  coronet  and  sword  from  the 
hands  of  the  archbishop.  In  Poitou 
and  Aquitaine  he  was  equally  fortu- 
nate. In  these  pn>\inces  his  mother 
Eleanor  did  not  hesitate  to  transfer  to 
her  son  the  honiage,  fealty,  and  ser- 
%'ices  of  the  natives,  who  submitted 
without  a  munnur to  theirnewmaster. 
In  Elncland  not  only  the  form  but 
much  of  the  spirit  of  an  elective  mon- 
archy had  bleen  hitherto  retained 
Siace  the  Conquest  five  kings  had  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  four  of  these 
n?st«ed  their  principal  title  on  the 
choice  of  the  people.  After  the  death 
of  Richard  cien  were  divided  be- 
twwn  the  rivaJ  claims  of  John  and 
of  Arthur.  On  the  arrival  of  Arch- 
b':sh:p  Hubert  and  W  illiam  Marshal 
fnrn  Xrmiaziy.  the  justiciar,  Fitz- 
p?:er.  had  cocizLandiEd  all  freemen 
to  s-wrwzir  aZ-fgiiiiiof  :o  "Earl  John";* 
1  wh:.*h  sesTdiei  :o  prevail  among  the 
'aris.  :h:r«:::«.  htrtiaa  Xorthampton; 
1^55  a  uzAnimoos  rescdu- 
:o  J:hr'.  "  iuke  :c  Nrrriz-ij."  oq  the  con- 

Krjr-izi-.i.  iZfi  ttl?  cr^waed  with  the 
Mav  ix  Tb*  rnziASe  opened  the 
:r.:c:::ivl  :o  i^ss-irv  ib»  exehson  of 


bu^  they  wvn>  .^rr.:TL\i  by  :hi?  h-e^iza 
prvlA:<><  a:v.  iv^rv^r^     .V  i:::vA:  vv,u: 
th:vA:5>  a::.:  rrvnv.is^*!?  w^^rv  Ar::ul' 
^^^r.  w:fc>  i^rvvurw:  r-^  swvAr  :Va1:v 

X  .X  :hv5  ::i:«:*',,;3^'::vV  r,^*  rvr<4:nM 

kV(:^rciv::y  w»:h  a  Tvrv-AriAbvn:  <:»:> 

Ar^hx:r  US-  c^v^wr..  hn*  octs*frv^vl.  -a-is  ~::  :br  rr:ct?rnr  :c  say  partkolar 
fV5N<v,  I:  w%jt  the  dci::  oc  :ht:^  ::.^::'.r..  Tfc-h:»:h  :h.W.  j?fCfnI2y  :r«:ci";he  mem- 
Srr?  s^c  tlv  -v-^/,: v^  : Ar.v.'y.  rht^-  yr.r  ,v  vh:  ircifiirfvi  ^he  np.isc  ieserring  of 
r-^ysL'Y  v.\  :h«:'  -•\'s>:r.*j:  .*irv'u-"<:&r..>:^N  Thify  hid  :hi::  .ijky  :fc^»>£:ibied  to  exw*- 
vtjjir  :>^<  ..:v.:,vr':ie'.:  .:u:v.  i:v.:  K^d  •h',>5t*r-  ::r  :hfC'  >cv«fr«ia^  Jt^fea.  date  of 
N,^-^v*ik:vly/rr,v:h«fr  v  :V,«f  ,>;Wiik?tvl  r:.;iivir-:h  T:  :hp*5ir  rra."tpie!5  John  g^ive 
dk  :afr:i:  A:?5?^-r.':  Jtr.ol  A::>rr  i  :?i.\f-:v-~  Adr,:i:cL::;i:c  :r:cz  :hie  rrr^A5e>  look  the 
4kV'a>J:vc.w,  :»i:h- 

ibv*-  i.v  .^    \x*.w*.v      '■ :  Si  Vjl-  .'•.•.*.r  :..;.  v  ^^^'  •.'?!>  :>»?  rii.':*fc  .virrottC  ti^a  rVikie  ^^ttc  tSi 
Vr    H;  •.•*'*?TWfii^ic   *\' **?  V-  r'  1  :i*  "%'\o>  irt^  -nitri'-s^N?*!  ft  V^  £u~^  juwr  -^mir  r^  aft 

4UU    VMVtnit. 
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The  French  kings  had  long  cast  a  wisliful  eye  towards  the  provinces  pos- 
sessed by  the  English  monarchs  in  France.  If  the  ambition  of  Phihp  shrank 
before  the  suj>erior  prowess  of  Richard,  it  expandefl  again  at  the  acce^ion 
of  his  weak  and  pusillanimous  brother.  With  Arthur  in  his  possession,  he 
determined  to  fight  his  own  battlei?,  while  he  pretended  to  support  the  cause 
of  an  injured  orphan;  and,  having  conferred  tlie  sword  of  knighthood  on  the 
young  prince,  he  travcnsed  Normandy,  burned  E\Teux,  and  placed  garrisons 
m  the  fortresses  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine.  An  iminterestuig  war 
ensued;  hostilities,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  cardinal  Peter  of  Capua,  were 
suspended  by  armistice;  ami  the  armistice  terminated  in  a  peace,  which  did 
little  honour  to  either  of  the  two  monarchs,  Pliilip  sacrificed  the  interests 
of  Arthur,  acknowledged  John  for  the  rightful  heir  to  his  late  brother,  and 
compelled  the  young  prince  to  do  Iiomage  to  his  uncle  for  the  duchy  of 
Brittany. 

But  the  English  king  had  purchased  this  advantage  by  the  payment  of 
20,00(1  marks  a.s  the  **jx4ief''  for  his  succession,  and  by  the  transfer  of  the 
county  of  Evreux  and  several  \'al- 
uable  fiefs  to  Louis,  the  son  of 
Philip,  as  the  marriiige  portion  of 
his  niece,  Blanche  of  Castile,  who 
was  immediately  married  to  the 
French  prince.  That  these  transac- 
tions might  be  valid,  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  feudal  jurispru- 
dence, a  curious  farce  was  enacted. 
John  had  never  performed  that 
homage  which  was  refiuisitc  '  i 
title  a  vassal  to  the  legal  j 
sion,  and  consecjuently  to  the  [juvver 
of  disposing  of  his  estates,  t^hilip 
therefore,  though  he  was  already 
master  by  conquest  of  several  of 
the  placets  ceded  by  the  treaty,  re- 
stored them  to  the  English  "king; 
who  first  did  homage  and  swore 
fealty  to  his  sovereign  lord,  and 
then,  being  thus  lawfully  seized  of 
his  foreign  dominions,  transferred 
the  stipulated  portions  with   the 

K>per  ceremonies  to  Philip  and 
uis. 

Had  John  possessed  the  spirit 
and  enterprise  of  Richard,  he 
might  have  obtained  \'ery  diflfer- 
ent  therms  from  Philip,  who  at  that 
moment  was  engaged  in  a  warm 
and  dangerous  controversy  with 
the  pontiff  Innocent  IIL  Sevend  years  before,  while  Richard  was  in  captiv- 
ity, he  had  solicited  the  hand  of  logeborg,  the  beautiful  sister  of  the  king 
of  Demnark.  Ingeborg  was  conthicted  to  Amiens:  the  ceremony  of  her  mar- 
riage was  immediately  followed  by  that  of  her  coronation ;  and  the  next 
morning  Philip*  to  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  required  her  attendants  to 
convey  Tier  back  to  her  brother.    On  their  refusal,  she  was  sent  to  a  convent; 


"  The  Pends  "  (Scotch  vatilt  or  covered  way) 

(Part  of   cathexImL  erected  between   1150  mad   1318,  in 
St.  Andrews,  Scotiand) 
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and  a  divorce  was  pronounced  by  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  under  the  pre- 
tence of  affinity,  because  she  was  cousin  to  Philip  s  deceased  wife.  The  king, 
though  his  offers  were  contemptuously  rejected  by  several  princesses,  at 
length  found  a  woman  who  dared  to  trust  to  his  honour,  in  A^es,  the 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Meran.  They  were  married,  and  contmued  to 
cohabit,  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition  of  Pope  Celestine,  who  had  annuUed 
the  sentence  of  the  archbishop. 

To  Celestine  succeeded  Innocent,  a  pontiff  who,  to  the  vigour  of  youth 
and  an  imsullied  purity  of  character,  added  the  most  lofty  notions  of  the  pai^ 
authority.  At  the  request  of  the  king  of  Denmark  he  espoused  the  cause 
of  Ingeborg ;  and  his  legate,  the  cardinal  Peter,  laid  the  dominions  of  Philip 
under  an  interdict.  This  was  to  punish  the  innocent  for  the  guilty;  but  it 
had  the  effect  of  subduing  that  obstinacy  which  had  been  proof  against  the 
considerations  of  honour  and  conscience.  Unable  to  enforce  disomdience  to 
the  interdict,  and  assailed  by  the  clamours  of  his  subjects,  Philip  consented 
to  dismiss  Agnes,  to  treat  Ingeborg  as  queen,  and  to  submit  to  the  revision  of 
the  original  sentence.  In  the  council  of  Soissons  the  beauty  and  tears  of  the 
Danish  princess  pleaded  forcibly  in  her  favour ;  the  objections  of  her  opponents 
were  easily  refuted;  and  the  legate  had  prepared  to  pronounce  juogment, 
when  Philip  informed  him  that  he  acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  marria^. 
Ingeborg  derived  at  the  time  little  benefit  from  her  victory.  With  the  title 
of  queen  she  was  confined  in  a  fortress,  and  strictly  debarred  from  the  society 
of  any  but  her  own  women.    After  some  years  they  were  reconciled. 


JOHN  S  SECOND   MARRIAGE 

The  failure  of  Philip  in  this  attempt  to  sport  with  the  matrimonial  contract 
did  not  deter  John  from  following  his  example.  Twelve  years  had  elapsed 
since  his  marriage  with  Hadwisa,  or  Johanna,  the  heiress  to  the  earldom  of 
Gloucester.  Interest,  not  affection,  had  brought  about  their  union ;  but  her 
estates  were  of  little  consequence  to  the  king  of  England ;  and  a  sentence  of 
divorce  on  the  usual  plea  of  consanguinity  was  readily  granted  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux.  John  immediately  sent  ambassadors  to  Lisbon  to 
demand  the  princess  of  Portugal ;  but  before  he  could  receive  an  answer,  he 
saw  by  accident  Isabella,  daughter  to  Ademar,  count  of  Angoulftme,  a  young 
lady  who  in  her  early  years  had  been  publicly  promised  and  privately  espoused 
to  Hugh,  count  of  La  Marche.^  The  king  was  captivated  by  her  beauty; 
the  glare  of  a  crown  seduced  the  faith  of  the  father  and  his  daughter;  and 
the  unexpected  marriage  of  Isabella  and  John  deprived  the  princess  of  Por- 
tugal of  a  husband,  the  count  de  la  Marche  of  a  wife.  The  complaints  of  the 
one  and  the  threats  of  the  other  were  equally  disregarded.  John  conducted 
his  bride  in  triumph  to  England,  and  was  crowned  with  her  at  Westminster 
by  the  primate.  The  next  year  the  same  ceremony  was  repeated  at  Canter- 
bury, on  the  festival  of  Easter. 

It  is  from  this  inauspicious  marriage  that  we  must  date  the  decline  of 
the  Plantagenet  family.  When  Isabella  was  seduced  from  her  betrothed, 
John  was  lord  of  the  French  coast  from  the  borders  of  Flanders  to  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees;  in  three  years  he  had  irrevocably  lost  the  best  portion  of 

*  This  contract  would,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  time,  bind  Hugli  but  not  Isabella, 
till  it  should  be  confirmed  by  her  after  she  came  to  the  age  of  puberty.  This,  it  appears,  she 
had  not  done,  and  Ademar  contrived  to  get  her  out  of  the  hands  of  the  brother  ot  Hugh,  to 
whose  care  she  had  been  intrusted. 
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km  valuable  territorj^^  the  provinces  which  his  predecessors  had  inherited 
from  William  of  Normandy  and  Fulk  of  Anjou.  The  sword  of  the  count  de 
la  Marche  was  indeed  too  feeble  to  iiiflict  any  seriouf^  injury.  The  arrival  of 
John  soon  restrained  his  predatory  incui-sions;  and  a  summons  to  appear 
with  his  partisans  in  the  king's  court  warned  him  to  look  touikI  for  protec- 
tion. But  he  appealed  to  the  justice  of  Philip,  their  conmion  lord;  nor  was 
that  prince  sorry  that  the  tergiversation  of  John  afforded  him  a  pretext  for 
humbling  so  powerful  a  vassal.  The  provisions  of  the  late  treaty  were  in- 
stantly forgotten.  Philip  received  the  homage  of  Arthur  (1202)  for  Brittany, 
Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine;  the  discontented  barons  hastened  to  join  his 
banner;  fortress  after  fortress  surrendered  to  tlie  confederates;  and  the  heart 
of  John  sank  in  despondency,  when  an  unexpected  event  arrested  the  prog- 
ress of  his  enemies,  and  gave  him  a  temporary  superiority. 

Eleanor,  the  queen  mother,  w^as  lodged  in  the  ca^stle  of  Mirebeau,  in  Poit-ou. 
Its  garrison  was  as  weak  as  its  defences  were  contemptible;  and  the  glory  of 
making  her  a  prisoner  was  allotted  to  the  young  Arthur,  her  grandson.  Ac- 
companied by  the  barons  of  the  province,  he  invested  ^li^ebeau.  The  gates 
were  easily  forced;  but  the  queen,  retiring  into  the  tower,  refused  to  capitu- 
late, and  found  means  to  acquaint  her  son  with  her  danger.  John,  roused 
from  his  apathy,  flew  to  her  relief,  routed  the  enemy  w;ho  came  out  to  oppose 
hira,  entered  the  walls  together  with  the  fugitives,  and  after  a  sharp  conflict 
compelled  the  survivors  to  ask  for  quarter.  Among  the  captives  was  Arthur, 
whom  he  placed  under  a  strong  guard  in  the  castle  of  Falaise.  Philip,  hav- 
ing burned  the  city  of  Tours,  returned  to  Paris, 


THE  FATE   OF  ARTHUR  AND   LOSS  OF   NORMANDY 

This  sudden  alteration  of  fortune  had  placed  in  the  king's  hands  the  fate 
of  his  rival  If  the  voice  of  humanity  pleaded  loudly  in  favour  of  a  nephew 
and  orphan,  an  erroneous  policy  objected  the  danger  of  permitting  a  prince 
to  hve,  who,  jis  he  now  claimeil,  might  on  some  future  occasion  obtain  the 
crown.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  John  fixed  at  first  on  the  dreadful 
expedient  of  assiissination.  He  visited  his  captive,  exhorted  him  to  desist 
from  his  pretensions,  and  represented  the  folly  of  trusting  to  the  friendship 
of  the  king  of  France,  the  natural  enemy  of  his  family.  To  this  admonition 
the  high-spirited  youth  answereil  that  he  would  resign  his  claim  only  with 
his  breath;  and  that  the  crown  of  England,  together  with  the  French  prov- 
[iBces,  belonged  to  himself  in  right  of  his  father.  John  retired  pensive  and 
I  discontented;  Arthur  was  transferred  to  the  ciistle  of  Rouen,  and  confined  in 
a  dungeon  of  the  new  tower.     Within  a  few^  months  he  had  disappeared. 

If  the  manner  of  his  death  could  have  lx>me  investigation,  John  for  his 
own  honour  would  have  made  it  public.  His  silence  proves  that  the  young 
prince  was  murdered.  Report  ascribed  his  fate  to  the  dtigger  of  his  uncle; 
but  the  king  of  England  could  surely  have  hired  an  assassin  without  actually 
dipping  his  hands  m  the  blood  of  a  nephew  J  His  niece  Eleanor,  the  sist^^r 
of  Arthur,  and  commordy  called  the  Maid  of  Brittany,  was  sent  to  England, 
and  placeii  under  rigorous  but  honourable  confinement,  that  she  might  not, 
by  marriage  with  a  foreign  prince,  raise  up  a  new  competitor  for  the  succes- 
[fiion  of  her  father.    After  a  short  pause  the  whispers  of  suspicion  were  con- 

*  Guillaume  le  Breton  says  he  took  Arthur  jrito  a  ixmi  stabbed  him  twice  with  his  own 
h&tida^  and  threw  the  dead  body  into  the  river  about  three  miles  from  tJie  cjyjUe. 
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verted  into  a  conviction  of  the  king's  guilt.  The  Bretons  immediately  as- 
sembled, swore  to  be  revenged  on  the  murderer,  and  proceeded  to  settle  the 
succession  to  the  dukedom.  Guy  of  Thouars  entered  the  meeting,  carrving 
in  his  arms  a  child  of  the  name  of  Alice,  his  daughter  by  Constance,  whom 
he  had  married  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband.  The  princess  was  ac- 
knowledged without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  Eleanor,  now  in  the  custody  of 
her  uncle;  and  Guy  was  appointed  her  guardian,  and  governor  of  the  duchy. 

The  bishop  of  Kennes  then  hastened  to  Paris  to  accuse  the  English  king 
of  the  murder;  and  Philip  gladly  summoned  him  to  prove  his  innocence  in 
the  presence  of  the  French  peers.  John,  however,  refused;  and  the  court 
pronounced  judgment,  that  "  whereas  John,  duke  of  Normandy,  in  violation 
of  his  oath  to  rhilip  his  lord,  had  murdered  the  son  of  his  elder  brother,  a 
homager  of  the  crown  of  France  and  near  kinsman  to  the  king,  and  had  per- 
petrated the  crime  within  the  seigniory  of  France,  he  was  found  guiltv  of 
felony  and  treason,  and  was  therefore  adjudged  to  forfeit  all  the  lands  which 
he  held  by  homage." 

To  execute  this  sentence,  Philip  on  the  one  side  and  the  Bretons  on  the 
other  entered  John's  dominions.  After  the  reduction  of  several  minor  fort- 
resses, it  was  resolved  to  besiege  chateau  Gaillard,  a  strong  castle  built  by 
the  late  king  on  a  rock  hanging  over  the  Seine.  John,  on  the  disappearance 
of  his  nephew,  had  come  over  to  England,  was  crowned  a  second  time  by 
Archbishop  Hubert  at  Canterbury,  and  immediately  returned  to  Normandy. 
Though  he  assembled  a  numerous  army,  he  seemed  ashamed  to  show  his 
face  to  the  enemy;  and  the  task  of  relieving  the  besieged  devolved  on  his 
general,  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  A  bridge  of  boats,  which  had  been  thrown 
across  the  river,  effectually  prevented  the  arrival  of  supplies  to  the  garrison. 

To  break  through  this  obstacle,  the  earl  planned  a  combined  attack  by 
land  and  water.    He  reached  the  French  camp  in  the  night  at  the  hour  ap- 

B minted,  and  by  the  vigour  of  his  assault  threw  the  whole  army  into  confusion, 
ut  the  flotilla  of  seventy  small  vessels,  which  had  been  compelled  to  row 
against  the  wind  and  the  current,  arrived  only  in  the  morning  in  time  to 
witness  the  repulse  of  the  earl,  and  retired  hastily  from  the  threatened  attack 
of  a  victorious  enemy.  This  was  the  last  effort  which  the  king  made  in 
defence  of  his  foreign  possessions.  If  we  may  believe  the  accounts  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  us,  he  sought  to  drown  the  voice  of  his  conscience 
in  scenes  of  merriment  and  debauchery.  At  Rouen,  amidst  a  gay  and  volup- 
tuous court,  he  affected  to  laugh  at  the  progress  of  the  conifederates,  and 
openly  boasted  that  in  one  day  he  would  teach  them  to  regret  the  success 
of  a  whole  year.  Thus,  while  his  strongest  defences  were  crumbling  around 
him,  the  infatuated  monarch  appeared  to  slumber  secure  in  the  lap  of  pleas- 
ure, till  the  reduction  of  lladepont,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rouen,  awakened 
him  from  his  lethargy  and  induced  him  to  flee  with  precipitation  to  England. 
Perhaps  if  it  were  possible  to  consult  some  contemporary  historian  we 
might  discover  the  true  reason  of  John's  inactivity.  He  certainly  did  not 
acquiesce  in  his  loss  with  indifference.  He  complained  loudly  of  the  perfidy 
of  his  opponents ;  he  claimed  the  intervention  of  the  pope,  to  compel  Philip 
by  ecclesiastical  censures  to  observ- e  his  oaths ;  and  he  raised  forces  and  money, 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  to  carry  on  the  war.  Probably  neither  his 
foreign  nor  his  English  barons  were  true  to  his  interests.  Many  of  the  former 
he  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  their  lands  in  England,  and  of  the  latter 
by  exacting  from  them  a  seventh  of  their  income  and  inovablos.  Yet  when 
he  had  collected  a  numerous  anny  at  Portsmouth,  they  unanimously  informed 
him  by  the  mouth  of  Archbishop  Hubert  that  they  would  not  embark. 
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At  length,  after  a  siege  of  several  months^  and  when  the  garrison  had 
been  reduced,  by  the  ca^sualties  of  war  and  the  ravages  of  famine,  to  less 
than  two  hundred  men,  the  gallant  Roger  de  Lacy  surrendered  chat^eau  Gail- 
lard  to  the  king  of  France.  Falaise,  a  place  equally  strong,  and  tlie  bulwark 
of  Lower  Normandy,  was  given  up  by  the  treachery  of  Lupicar,  the  gover- 
nor, who  with  his  mercenaries  entered  into  the  service  of  Philip.  Still  the 
citizens  of  Rouen,  Arques,  and  Vemeuil,  animated  by  a  hereditary  hatred  of 
the  French,  resolved  to  oppose  the  invailers,  concluded  a  league  for  their 
common  defence,  and  implored  by  messengers  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land. Rouen  was  soon  invested;  a  refusal  of  assistance  from  John  threw  the 
citizens  into  despair;  and  an  offer  of  conditional  submission  was  made  to 
the  French  king.  It  was  stipulated  that  unless  a  peace  should  be  concluded, 
or  the  enemy  be  driven  from  the  walls  within  thirtj^  days,  Philip  should  be 
admitted  as  immediate  lord  of  Rouen,  and  the  citizens  should  continue  to 
enjoy  their  accustomed  imnmnities.  Axques  and  Verneuil  accepted  the  same 
terms,  and  in  like  manner  opened  their  gates  on  the  appointed  day.  Anjou, 
Maine,  and  Touraine  followed  the  example  of  Nonuand)^;  and  thus  by  the 
guilt,  or  indolence,  or  bad  fortune  of  John  were  these  extensive  and  opulent 
provuices  reannexed  to  the  French  crown  after  a  separation  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety-two  years. ^ 

Much  as  it  may  have  hurt  the  pride  of  the  English,  the  loss  of  Normandy 
and  the  other  continental  poasessions  of  the  English  king  was  an  unqualified 
benefit  to  the  nation.  Lord  Macaulay  puts  this  fact  with  great  force 
and  clearness. «  '*  England's  interest  was  so  directly  opposed  to  the  interest 
of  her  rulem,"  he  writes,  '*that  she  had  no  hope  but  in  their  errors  and  mis- 
fortunes. The  talents  and  even  the  virtues  of  her  first  six  French  kings  were 
a  curse  to  her.  The  follies  and  vices  of  the  seventh  were  her  salvation.  Just 
at  this  juncture  France,  for  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  Charlemagne, 
was  governed  by  a  prince  of  great  firmness  and  ability.  On  the  other  hand, 
England,  which,  since  the  battle  of  Hastings,  had  been  ruled  generally  by 
wise  statesmen,  always  by  brave  soldiers,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  a  trifler 
and  a  coward.  From  that  moment  her  prospects  brightened.  The  great- 
grandsons  of  those  who  had  fought  under  William,  and  the  great-grandsona 
of  those  who  had  fought  under  Harold,  began  to  draw  near  to  each  other  in 
friendship.     Here  conmiences  the  history  of  the  English  nation/'^ 

But  if  John  had  neglected  to  preserve,  he  seemed  resolved  to  recover  his 
transmarine  dominions.  In  a  gi^eat  council  at  Winchester  it  was  proposed 
and  resolved  that  every  tenth  knight  in  the  kingdom  should  accompany  the 
king,  and  serve  in  Poitou  at  the  expense  of  the  other  nine.  But  though  a 
fleet  wa^s  prepared,  though  the  day  of  embarkation  was  fixed  and  postponed, 
though  John  proceeded  to  Portsmouth,  and  actually  put  to  sea,  yet  so  weak 
was  the  force  which  he  could  muster  that  he  returned  to  land  and  abandoned 
the  attempt.  For  this  disappointment  he  consoled  himself  during  the  sum- 
mer by  levying  fines  on  the  defaulters;  and  the  next  year,  having  secured 
the  co-operation  of  Guy,  viscount  of  Thouai*s,  he  landed  at  La  Rochelle,  The 
castle  of  Montaoban  was  invested;  and  John  was  able  to  boast  that  he  had 
reduced  in  a  few  days  a  fortress  which  Charlemagne  had  not  taken  in  seven 
years.  He  proceeded  to  Angers,  and  once  more  burned  that  unfortunate 
city. 

But  from  this  state  of  exertion  his  mind  relapsed  into  its  usual  irresolu- 
tion and  apathy.  He  raised  the  siege  of  Nantes  to  offer  battle  to  Philip; 
when  the  armies  came  within  sight,  1m*  proposed  a  negotiation;  and  as  soon 
m  the  negotiation  was  opened  slunk  away  with  his  aniiy  to  La  Rochelle, 
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Philip  affected  to  resent  the  transaction;  but  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
the  pope's  legate  consented  to  an  armistice  for  two  years.  John  retumkt 
to  England,  and  in  a  great  council  obtained  the  grant  of  a  thirteenth  for  the 
defence  of  the  rights  of  the  church  and  the  recovery  of  his  inheritance;  but 
his  brother  Geoffrey,  archbishop  of  York,  refused  to  submit,  exconununicated 
the  king's  officers,  and  fled  beyond  the  sea. 


JOHN  AND  INNOCENT  IH 

This  imfortunate  contest  with  the  French  king  was  followed  by  another 
with  the  Roman  pontiff,  differing  indeed  in  its  object,  but  equally  disgraceful 
in  its  result.^  The  papal  chair  was  in  1201  filled  by  Innocent  III,  who,  hav- 
ing attained  that  dignity  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  years,  and  being  endowed 
with  a  lofty  and  enterprising  genius,  gave  full  scope  to  his  ambition,  and 
attempted,  perhaps  more  openly  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  to  convert  that 
superiority  which  was  yielded  him  by  all  the  European  princes  into  a  real 
dominion  over  them.  [The  principle  of  Innocent's  assumption  of  the  tem- 
poral power  was  thus  expressed  by  himself :  "  As  God  created  two  limiinaries, 
one  superior  for  the  day,  and  the  other  inferior  for  the  night,  which  last  owes 
its  splendour  entirely  to  the  first,  so  he  has  disposed  that  the  regal  cU^ity 
should  be  but  a  reflection  of  the  papal  authority,  and  entirely  subordmate 
to  it."] 

The  hierarchy,  protected  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  had  already  carried  to  an 
enormous  height  its  usurpations  upon  the  civil  power;  but  in  order  to  extend 
them  further,  and  render  them  useful  to  the  court  of  Rome,  it  was  necessary 
to  reduce  the  ecclesiastics  themselves  imder  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  to 
make  them  entirely  dependent  on  their  spiritual  leader.  For  this  purpose 
Innocent  first  attempted  to  impose  taxes  at  pleasure  upon  the  clergy,  and  in 
the  first  year  of  this  century,  taking  advantage  of  the  popular  frenzy  for 
crusades,  he  sent  collectors  over  all  Europe,  who  levied  by  his  authority  the 
fortieth  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
received  the  volimtary  contributions  of  the  laity  to  a  like  amount.  The  same 
year  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  attempted  another  innovation,  favour- 
able to  ecclesiastical  and  papal  power.  In  the  king's  absence,  he  summoned 
by  his  legatine  authority  a  synod  of  all  the  English  clergy,  contrary  to  the 
inhibition  of  Geoffrey  Fitzpeter,  the  chief  justiciar;  and  no  proper  censure 
was  ever  passed  on  this  encroachment,  the  first  of  the  kind,  upon  the  royal 
power.  A  favourable  incident  soon  happened,  which  enabled  so  aspiring  a 
pontiff  as  Innocent  to  extend  his  usurpations  on  so  contemptible  a  prince 
as  John. 

Hubert  Walter,  the  primate,  died  in  1205;  and  as  the  monks  or  canons 
of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  possessed  [or  claimed  to  possess]  a  right  of 
voting  in  the  election  of  their  archbishop,  some  of  the  juniors  of  the  order, 
who  lay  in  wait  for  that  event,  met  clandestinely  the  very  night  of  Hubert's 
death,  and  without  any  cong^  d^dire  from  the  king,  chose  Reginald,  their 
subprior,  for  the  successor,  installed  him  in  the  archiepiscopal  throne  before 
midnight,  and,  having  enjoined  him  the  strictest  secrecy,  sent  him  immedi- 
ately to  Rome,  in  order  to  solicit  the  confirmation  of  his  election.  The  vanity 
of  Reginald  prevailed  over  his  prudence ;  and  he  no  sooner  arrived  in  Flanders 
than  he  revealed  to  everyone  the  purpose  of  his  journey,  which  was  imme- 
diately known  in  England.  The  king  was  enraged  at  the  novelty  and  temer- 
ity of  the  attempt,  in  filling  so  important  an  office  without  his  knowledge  or 
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consent.  The  suffragan  bishops  of  Canterbur}^,  who  were  accustomed  to  con- 
cur in  the  choice  of  their  primate,  were  no  less  displeased  at  the  exclusion  given 
them  in  this  election.  The  senior  monks  of  Christ  Church  were  injured  by 
the  irregular  proceedings  of  their  juniors.  The  juniors  themselves^  ashamed  of 
their  conduct,  and  disgusted  with  the  levity  of  Reginald,  who  had  broken  his 
engagements  witli  them,  were  willing  to  set  aside  his  election;  and  all  men 
concurred  in  the  design  of  remedying  the  false  measure  w4iich  had  been  taken. 

But  as  Jo!in  knew  that  this  affair  would  be  canvassed  l>efore  a  superior 
tribunal,  where  the  interposition  of  royal  authority  of  bestowing  ecclesiastical 
benefices  was  very  invidious,  where  even  the  cause  of  suffragan  bishops  was 
not  so  favourable  as  that  of  monks,  he  det-c*niiined  to  make  the  new  election 
entirely  unexceptionable.  [He  had  long  intended  the  place  for  John  de  Gray, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  whom,  without  w^aiting  to  hear  from  Rome,  he  now  caused 
to  be  elected  and  placed  in  possession  of  the  estates  of  the  see.]  The  king, 
to  obviate  all  contests,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  suffragan  bishops  not  to 
insist  on  their  claim  of  concurring  in  the  election.  But  those  prelates,  per- 
severing m  their  pretensions,  sent  an  agent  to  maintain  their  cause  before 
Innocent;  while  the  king  and  the  convent  of  Christ  Church  despatched  twelve 
monks  of  that  order  to  support,  before  the  same  tribunal,  the  election  of  the 
bishop  of  Norwich. 

Thus  there  lay  three  different  claims  before  the  pope,  w^hom  all  parties 
allowed  to  be  the  supreme  arbiter  in  the  contest.  The  claim  of  the  suffragans, 
being  so  opposite  to  the  usual  maxims  of  the  papal  court,  was  soon  set  aside. 
The  election  of  Reginald  was  so  obviously  fraudulent  and  irregular  that  there 
was  no  ixjssibility  of  defending  it.  But  Innocent  maintained  that,  though 
this  election  was  null  and  invalid,  it  ought  previously  to  have  been  declared 
_jiuch  by  the  sovereign  pontiff,  before  the  monks  could  proceed  to  a  new  election ; 
ad  that  the  choice  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich  was,  of  course,  as  uncanonical 
as  that  of  his  competitor.  Advantage  was  therefore  taken  of  this  subtlety 
for  introducing  a  precedent,  by  which  the  see  of  Canterbury,  the  most  impor- 
tant dignity  in  the  church  after  the  papal  throne,  should  ever  after  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  court  of  Rome. 

WTiile  the  pope  maintained  so  many  fierce  contests,  in  order  to  wrest  from 
princes  the  right  of  granting  investitures^  and  to  exclude  laymen  from  all 
authority  in  conferring  ecclesiastical  benefices,  he  was  supported  by  the  unit^^d 
influence  of  the  clergy.  But  no  sooner  was  this  point  established  in  some 
tolerable  {legree,  than  the  victorious  leader  aspired  to  centre  all  power  in  his 
person.  The  present  controversy  about  the  election  to  the  see  of  Canterbury 
afforded  Innocent  an  opportunity  of  claiming  this  right;  and  he  failed  not 
to  perceive  and  avail  himself  of  the  advantage.  He  sent  for  the  twelve  monks 
deputed  by  the  convent  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  bishop  of  Non^ich,  and 
commandeii  ttiem,  under  the  penalty  of  excommunication,  to  choose  for 
their  primate  Cardinal  Stephen  Langton,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  edu* 
cated  m  France  and  connected  by  his  interest  and  attachments  with  the  see 
of  Ron^e.  In  vain  did  the  monks  represent  that  they  had  received  from 
their  convent  no  authority  for  this  purpose;  that  an  election  without  a  pre- 
vious WTit  from  the  king  would  be  deemed  highly  irregular;  and  that  tney 
w^ere  merely  agents  for  another  person,  whose  rights  they  had  no  power  or 
pretence  to  abandon.  None  of  them  had  the  courage  to  persevere  in  this 
opposition  except  one;  the  rest  complied  w^ith  his  orders  and  made  the  elec- 
tion required  of  them. 

John  was  inflamed  with  the  utmost  rage  when  he  heard  of  this  attempt 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  he  immediately  vented  his  passion  on  the  monks 
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of  Christ  Church,  whom  he  found  inclined  to  support  the  election  made  by 
their  fellows  at  Rome.  He  sent  two  knights  of  his  retinue  to  expel  them  the 
convent  and  take  possession  of  their  revenues.  These  knights  entered  the 
monastery  with  drawn  swords,  conmianded  the  prior  and  the  monks  to  depart 
the  kingdom,  and  menaced  them  that  in  case  of  disobedience  thw  would 
instantly  burn  them  with  the  convent.  Innocent,  prognosticating  m>m  the 
violence  and  imprudence  of  these  measures  that  John  would  finsJly  ednk  in 
the  contest,  persevered  the  more  vigorously  in  his  pretensions,  and  exhorted 
the  king  not  to  oppose  God  and  the  church  any  longer,  nor  to  persecute  that 
cause  for  which  the  holy  martvr  St.  Thomas  had  sacrificed  his  life,  and  which 
had  exalted  him  equal  to  the  highest  saints  in  heaven. 


THE  KINGDOM   PLACED  UNDER  AN  INTERDICT 

The  pope,  finding  that  John  was  not  sufficiently  tamed  to  submifision, 
sent  three  prelates,  the  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Worcester,  to  intimate 
that  if  he  persevered  in  his  disobedience  the  sovereign  pontiff  woidd  be  obliged 
to  lay  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict.  He  burst  out  into  the  most  indecent 
invectives  against  the  prelates;  swore  by  God's  teeth  (his  usual  oath)  that 
if  the  pope  presumed  to  lay  his  kingdom  under  an  interdict  he  would  send 
to  him  all  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  Ekigland,  and  would  confiscate  all  iheir 
estates;  and  threatened  that  if  thenceforth  he  caught  any  Romans  in  his 
dominions  he  would  put  out  their  eyes  and  cut  off  their  noses,  in  order  to  set 
a  mark  upon  them  which  might  distinguish  them  from  all  other  nations. 
Amidst  all  this  idle  violence,  John  stood  on  such  bad  terms  with  his  nobility 
that  he  never  dared  to  assemble  the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  who,  in  so  just 
a  cause,  would  probably  have  adhered  to  any  other  monarch,  and  have  de- 
fended with  vigour  the  liberties  of  the  nation  against  these  palpable  usurper 
tions  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Innocent,  therefore,  perceivine  the  king's  weak- 
ness, fulminated  at  last  the  sentence  of  interdict,  which  he  had  for  some  time 
held  suspended  over  him. 

The  sentence  of  interdict  was  at  that  time  the  great  instrument  of  venge- 
ance and  policy  employed  by  the  court  of  Rome;  was  pronoimced  against 
sovereigns  for  the  slightest  offences;  and  made  the  guilt  of  one  person  involve 
the  ruin  of  millions,  even  in  their  spbitual  and  eternal  welfare.  The  execu- 
tion of  it  was  calculated  to  operate  with  iiTesistible  force  on  the  superstitious 
minds  of  the  people.  The  nation  was  of  a  sudden  deprived  of  all  exterior 
exercise  of  its  religion;  the  altars  were  despoiled  of  their  ornaments;  the 
crosses,  the  relics,  the  images,  the  statues  of  the  saints  were  laid  on  the 
ground.  The  use  of  bells  entirely  ceased  in  all  the  churches.  Mass  was  cele- 
brated with  shut  doors,  and  none  but  the  priests  were  admitted  to  that  holy 
institution.  The  laity  partook  of  no  religious  rite,  except  baptism  to  new- 
bom  infants,  and  the  commimion  to  the  oying.  The  dead  were  not  interred 
in  consecrated  ground.  Marriages  were  celebrated  in  the  churchyards. 
Every  circumstance  carried  symptoms  of  the  deepest  distress  and  of  the 
most  immediate  apprehension  of  divine  vengeance  and  indignation. 

The  quarrel  between  the  king  and  the  see  of  Rome  continued  for  some 
years;  and  though  many  of  the  clergy,  from  the  fear  of  punishment,  obeyed 
the  orders  of  John  and  celebrated  divine  service,  they  complied  with  the 
utmost  reluctance,  and  w^ere  regarded,  both  by  themselves  and  the  people, 
as  men  who  betrayed  their  principles  and  sacrificed  their  conscience  to  tem- 
poral regards  and  interests./ 
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JOHN  S   IRISH  AND  WET^H   EXPEDITIONS 

During  this  period  John  appears  to  have  conducted  himself  with  more 
vigour  and  decision  than  at  any  other  part  of  his  reign.  He  compromised  a 
difference  with  the  king  of  Scotland,  without  any  actual  warfare.  He  led  a 
great  army  into  Ireland,  which  had  iDeen  distracted  by  the  rivalries  and 
oppressions  of  the  proed  barons  who  had  been  deputed  to  its  administration 
since  the  time  of  Henry  IL  The  presence  of  the  English  king  with  a  pow- 
erful force  was  held  as  a  blessing  by  the  native  chiefs  and  the  body  of  the 
people.  WUliani  de  Braiose,  who  had  received  extensive  grants  of  land  at 
the  beginning  of  John's  reign,  conscious  of  his  crimes,  hurried  to  France, 
leaving  his  wife  and  son  in  the  hands  of  John.  A  brief  entry  in  the  chronicle 
of  Florence  of  Worcester/  tells  their  fate:  **  Matilda  de  Braiose  and  William 
her  son  were  starvetl  to  death  at  Windsor/'  The  two  De  Lacys,  amongst 
the  most  oppressive  of  the  Norman  aristocracy  in  Ireland,  also  fled  to  France, 
and  subsisted  as  labourers  in  the  garden  of  an  abbey.  After  two  or  three 
years  their  rank  was  discovered  by  the  abbot,  and  through  his  intercession 
they  were  restored  to  the  kind's  favour. 

Ireland  was,  before  the  visit  of  John,  a  prey  to  those  lawleas  outrages 
which  are  invariably  the  result  of  tyrannous  government.  Dublin  wag  peo- 
pled in  a  great  degree  by  colonists  from  Bristol,  under  a  grant  from  Henry  IL 
On  some  occasion  of  country  festivity  at  a  place  called  the  wood  of  Cullen, 
when  many  of  these  citizens  were  present,  a  great  body  of  lawless  people 
came  down  from  the  Wicklow  mountains  and  massacred  three  hundred  men, 
women,  and  children.  Some  of  the  English  laws  had  been  introduced  by 
Henry  II,  and  his  grants  of  land  w^ere  according  to  the  feudal  tenures.  John 
originated  some  useful  reforms.  He  divided  the  portions  of  the  kingdom  in 
his  possession  into  shires,  each  with  its  sheriff  and  other  officers,  and  he  coined 
the  first  sterlmg  money  circulated  in  Ireland,  He  left  John  de  Gray,  bishop 
of  Norwich,  as  his  chief  justiciar,  a  man  of  talent  and  discretion.  During 
the  troublous  future  of  England  in  this  reign  the  sister  island  was  tranquil 
Mid  prosperous.^  The  expedition  to  Ireland  was  followed  next  year,  1211, 
by  an  attempt  to  repress  the  incursioas  of  the  Welsh.  John  advanced  to  the 
foot  of  Snowdon,  and  there  received  twenty-eight  young  men  as  hostages 
from  Llewel>iL^ 

Meanwhile,  the  danger  to  which  his  government  stood  continually  ex- 
posed from  the  discontent  of  ecclesiastics  increased  his  natural  propension  to 
tyranny;  and  he  seems  to  have  ever  wantonly  disgusted  all  orders  of  men, 
especially  his  nobles,  from  whom  alone  he  could  reasonably  expect  support 
and  assistance.  He  dishonoured  their  families  by  his  licentious  amours;  he 
published  edicts  prohibiting  them  from  hunting  feathered  game,  and  thereby 
restrained  them  from  their  favourite  amusement;  he  ordered  all  the  hedges 
'  and  fences  near  his  forests  to  be  levelled,  that  his  deer  might  have  more  ready 
access  into  the  fields  for  pasture;  and  he  continually  loaded  the  nation  with 
arbitmry  impositions.  Conscious  of  the  general  hatred  which  he  had  incurred, 
he  required  his  nobility  to  give  him  hostages  for  security  of  their  allegiance; 
and  they  were  obliged  to  put  into  his  hands  their  sons,  nephews,  or  near 
relations. 

P  It  was  during  thifs  interval  that  John  is  said  to  have  sent  a  deputation  to  solicit  the 
frietiaship  and  alliance  of  Muhammed  An-Xasir,  the  Moorifih  emjr  m  Spain 


ties  say,  went  ao  far  as  to  offer  to  embrace  Mobammedaniiini 
but  ane  that  may  be  easily  believed  of  the  English  king.] 


John,  cont-empora- 
a  stanling  enough  proposal, 
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John's  excommuxicatiox  and  deposition 

The  court  of  Rome  had  artfully  contrived  a  gradation  of  sentences,  by 
which  she  kept  offenders  in  awe ;  still  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  pre- 
venting the  next  anathema  by  submission ;  and,  in  case  of  their  obstinacy, 
was  able  to  refresh  the  horror  of  the  people  against  them  by  new  denuncia- 
tions of  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of  heaven.  As  the  sentence  of  interdict 
had  not  produced  the  desired  effect  on  John,  Innocent,  after  keeping  the 
thunder  long  suspended,  gave  at  last  authority  to  the  bishops  of  London,  Ely, 
and  Worcester  to  fulminate  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  him. 
These  prelates  obeyed. 

No  sooner  was  the  excommimication  known  than  the  effects  of  it  appeared. 
Geoffrey,  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  who  was  intrusted  with  a  considerable 
office  in  the  court  of  exchecjuer,  being  informed  of  it  while  sitting  on  the  bench, 
observed  to  his  colleague  the  danger  of  serving  under  an  excommunicated 
king,  and  he  immeiliately  left  his  chair  and  departed  the  court.  John  gave 
orders  to  seize  him,  to  throw  him  into  prison,  to  cover  his  head  with  a  great 
leaden  cope ;  and  by  this  and  other  severe  usage  he  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
The  bishops,  finding  themselves  exposed  either  to  the  jealousy  of  the  king  or 
hatred  of  the  people,  gradually  stole  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  last  there 
remained  only  three  prelates  to  perform  the  functions  of  the  episcopal  office. 
Many  of  the  nobility,  terrified  by  John's  tyranny,  and  obnoxious  to  him  on 
different  accounts,  miitated  the  example  of  the  bishops;  and  most  of  the 
others  who  remained  were,  with  reason,  suspected  of  having  secretly  entered 
into  a  confeileracy  against  him.  John  was  alarmed  at  his  dangerous  situa- 
tion. He  desireii  a  conference  with  Langton  at  Dover;  offered  to  acknowl- 
edge him  as  primate,  to  submit  to  the  pope,  to  restore  the  exiled  clergy,  even 
to  pay  them  a  limiteil  sum  as  a  compensation  for  the  rents  of  their  confiscated 
estates.  But  Langton,  perceiving  his  advantage,  was  not  satisfied  with 
these  concessions:  he  demanded  that  full  restitution  and  reparation  should  be 
made  to  all  the  clerg)'.  The  king,  who  had  probably  not  the  power  of  fid- 
filling  it.  finally  broke  off  the  conference. 

The  next  gradation  of  papal  sentences  was  to  absolve  John's  subjects 
from  their  oaths  of  fidelity  and  allegiance,  and  to  declare  everyone  excom- 
municateii  who  had  any  connuerco  with  him  in  public  or  in  private,  at  his 
table,  in  his  council,  or  oven  in  private  conversiition:  and  this  sentence  was 
accorilingly,  with  all  imaginablo  solemnity,  pnmounced  against  him.  But  as 
John  still  persi^vonnl  in  his  contumacv,  there  remained  nothing  but  the 
sentence  of  dojxvsition,  ami  liutooent  ileterminevl  to  dart  this  last  thunder- 
bolt :\g:\inst  the  n^fraotory  nionan»h.  Rut  as  a  stnitence  of  this  kmd  required 
an  anneil  force  to  execute  it,  the  |H>ntitT,  c;\sting  his  eyes  around,  fixed  at 
last  on  Philip,  king  of  Fnuuv.  as  the  jvrson  into  whose  powerful  hand  he 
could  nu>st  pn^jxTly  intrust  that  weajx^n.  the  ultimate  resource  of  his  ghostly 
authority.  Ami  he  offenxl  the  inonan*h.  lx\^idt^  the  remission  of  all  his  sins 
and  endless  spiritual  IxMiefits.  the  pn^jxTty  auvi  ix>ssession  of  the  kingdom  of 
England  as  tl\e  n^warvl  of  his  lalx>r. 

It  was  the  oiMnn\i>i\  concern  oi  all  prinws  to  opjx^so  these  exorbitant  pre- 
tensions of  the  Uonian  jx^ntilT.  by  wliirli  they  thems^^lves  were  rendered  vas- 
sals, and  vass:Us  totally  ileiXMulent  ini  ll\e  {v\{\hI  onnvn:  yet  even  Philip,  the 
most  able  monan-h  v^f  the  agi\  was  s^Hluanl  bv  pn\^MU  interest,  and  by  the 
prwjxvt  of  so  ien\ptins  a  prize,  to  acivpt  tl\e  lilvral  otTer  of  the  pontiff,  and 
tborvby  to  nitii'v  that  authority  \\luoh.  if  ho  o\er  opjxv^iHl  its  boundless  usur- 
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pations,  might  next  day  tumble  him  from  the  throne.  He  levied  a  great 
army;  siunmoned  all  vassals  of  the  crown  to  attend  him  at  Rouen;  collected 
a  fleet  of  seventeen  hundred  vessels,  great  and  small,  in  the  seaports  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Picardy,  and  prepared  a  force  which  seemed  equal  to  the  greatness 
of  the  enterprise.  The  King,  on  the  other  hand  issued  writs  requiring  the 
att-endance  of  all  his  military  tenants  at  Dover  to  defend  the  kingdom  in 
this  dangerous  extremity.  A  great  number  appeared,  and  he  selected  an 
army  of  sixty  thousand  men— a  power  invincible,  had  they  been  united  in 
affection  to  their  prince  and  animated  with  a  becoming  zeal  for  the  defence 
of  their  native  country.  But  the  people  were  swayed  by  superstition,  and 
regarded  their  king  with  horror,  as  anathematised  by  papal  censures:  the 
barons,  besides  lying  under  the  same  prejudices,  were  all  disgusted  by  his 
tyraimy,  and  were,  many  of  them,  suspected  of  holding  a  secret  correspond- 
ence with  the  enemy:  and  the  incapacity  and  cowardice  of  the  king  himself 
made  men  prognosticate  the  most  fatal  effects  from  the  French  invasion. 

PanduJf,  whom  the  pope  had  chosen  for  his  legate,  had,  before  he  left 
Rome,  asked  him  whether,  if  the  king  of  England  in  this  desperate  situation 
were  willing  to  submit  to  the  apostolic  see,  the  church  should,  without  the 
consent  of  Philip,  grant  him  any  terms  of  accommodation.  Innocent,  expect- 
ing from  his  agreement  with  a  prince  so  abject  both  in  character  and  fortune 
more  advantages  than  from  his  alliance  with  a  great  and  victorious  monarch, 
who  after  such  mighty  acquisitions  mieht  become  too  haughty  to  be  bountl 
by  spiritual  chains,  explained  to  PanduTf  the  concUtions  on  which  he  was  will- 
ing to  be  reconciled  to  the  king  of  England.  The  legate,  therefore,  as  soon 
as  he  arrived  in  the  north  of  France,  sent  over  two  knights  Templar  to  desire 
an  interview  of  John  at  Dover,  which  was  readily  granted :  he  there  repre- 
sented to  him,  in  such  strong  and  probably  in  such  true  colours,  his  lost  con- 
dition, the  disaffection  of  his  subjects,  the  sc^cret  combination  of  his  vassals 
against  him,  the  mighty  armament  of  France,  that  John  yielded  at  discretion, 
and  subscribed  to  all  the  conditions  which  Pandulf  was  pleased  to  impase  upon 
him.  He  promised,  among  other  articles,  that  he  would  submit  hmiself  en- 
tirely to  the  judgment  of  the  pope;  that  he  would  acknowledge  Lang  ton 
for  primate ;  that  he  would  restore  all  the  exiled  clergy  and  laity  who  had 
been  banished  on  account  of  the  contest;  that  he  would  make  them  full  resti- 
tution of  their  goods  and  compensation  for  all  damages,  and  everyone  out- 
lawed or  imprifsoned  for  his  adherence  to  the  pope  should  immediately  t^ 
received  into  grace  and  favour.  Four  barons  swore,  along  with  the  king,  to 
the  obsen^ance  of  this  ignominious  treaty. 

But  the  ignominy  of  the  king  was  not  yet  carried  to  its  full  height.  Pandulf 
required  him,  as  the  first  trial  of  obedience,  to  resign  his  kingdom  to  the 
church ;  and  he  persuaded  him  that  he  could  nowise  so  effectually  disappoint 
the  French  invasion  as  by  thus  putting  himself  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  the  apostolic  see.  John,  lying  under  the  agonies  of  present  terror,  made 
no  scruple  of  submitting  to  this  condition.  He  issued  a  charter,  in  which  he 
said  that  of  his  own  free  will,  and  by  the  comnKin  advice  and  consent  of  his 
barons,  he  had,  for  remission  of  his  owm  sins  and  those  of  his  family,  resigned 
England  and  Ireland  to  God,  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  to  Pope  Innocent 
and  his  successors  in  the  apostolic  chair;  he  agreed  to  hold  these  dominions  as 
feudatory  of  the  church  of  Rome,  by  the  annual  paj^nent  of  1,000  marks :  and 
he  stipulated  that»  if  he  or  his  successors  should  ever  presume  to  revoke  or 
infringe  this  charter,  they  should  instantly  forfeit  all  right  to  their  dominions. 

In  consequence  of  this  agreement,  John  did  homage  to  Pandulf  as  the 
pope  s  legate,  with  all  the  suomissive  rites  which  the  feudal  law  required  of 
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vassals  before  their  liege  lord  and  superior.  He  came  disarmed  into  the 
l^ate's presence,  who  was  seated  on  a  throne;  he  flmie  himself  on  his  knees 
before  him ;  he  lifted  up  his  joined  hands,  and  put  them  within  those  of  Pandulf ; 
he  swore  fealty  to  the  pope;  and  he  paid  part  of  the  tribute  which  he  owed 
for  his  kingdom  as  the  patrimony  ol  St.  Peter.  The  l^te,  elated  by  this 
supreme  tnumph  of  sacerdotal  power,  could  not  forbear  discovering  extrava- 
pmt  symptoms  of  joy  and  exultation :  he  trampled  on  the  money  which  was 
laid  at  his  feet  as  an  earnest  of  the  subjection  of  the  kingdom — ^an  insolence 
of  which,  however  ofifensive  to  all  the  English,  no  one  present,  except  the  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  dared  to  take  any  notice.  But  though  Pandulf  had  brought 
the  king  to  submit  to  these  base  conditions,  he  still  refused  to  free  him  from 
the  excommunication  and  interdict  till  an  estimation  should  be  taken  of 
the  losses  of  the  ecclesiastics  and  full  compensation  and  restitution  should  be 
made  them./ 

THE  FIKST  ENGLISH  NAVAL  VICTORY 

Five  or  six  da3rs  after  these  transactions  Pandulf  went  over  to  Prance,  and, 
to  the  astonishment  and  great  wrath  of  Philip,  announced  to  him  that  he  must 
no  longer  molest  a  penitent  son  and  a  faithful  yasaal  of  the  church,  nor  presume 
to  invade  a  kingdom  which  was  now  part  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  "  But," 
said  Philip,  "  i  have  alreadv  expended  enormous  sums  of  money  on  this  ex- 
pedition, which  I  imdertook  at  the  pontiff's  express  commands,  and  for  the 
remission  of  my  sins."  The  nuncio  repeated  his  inhibition  and  withdrew. 
The  French  king,  however,  who  was  already  on  the  road,  continued  his  march 
to  the  coast,  rhilip,  who  inveighed  publicly  against  tne  selfish  and  treach- 
erous policy  of  the  pope,  would  not  have  been  prevented  from  attempting 
the  invasion  by  the  dread  of  the  thunders  of  the  church,  which  rumbled  over 
his  head. 

But  other  circumstances  of  a  more  worldly  nature  interfered :  Ferrand, 
or  Ferdinand,  count  of  Flanders,  demanded  that  certain  towns  which  had 
lately  been  annexed  to  the  French  crown  should  be  restored  to  him.  Philip 
refused;  and  now,  when  he  proposed  to  his  great  vassals  that  they  should 
continue  the  enterprise  against  England,  the  count  of  Flanders,  the  most 

Eowerful  of  them  aJJ,  said  that  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  follow 
is  lord  in  such  an  unjust  attempt,  and  suddenly  withdrew  with  all  his  forces. 
Philip,  vowing  he  would  make  Flanders  a  mere  province  of  France,  inarched 
after  him,  and,  taking  several  of  the  earl's  best  towns  on  his  way,  sat  down 
with  his  army  before  the  strong  city  of  Ghent.  Ferrand  had  already  a  secret 
imderstanding  with  John,  and  now  he  applied  to  that  king  for  help.  John's 
fleet  lay  ready  in  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth.  Seven  himdred  knights,  with 
a  large  force  of  infantry,  embarked  in  five  hundred  vessels,  imder  the  command 
of  William,  count  of  Holland,  and  William  Longsword,  earl  of  Salisburv,  and 
immediately  made  sail  for  tne  coast  of  Flanders.  They  found  the  French 
fleet  at  anchor  at  Damme.« 

Damme,  which  was  now  to  be  the  scene  of  the  first  CTeat  naval  action 
between  the  English  and  French,  and  the  first  great  naval  victory  recorded 
in  the  English  annals,  was  at  that  time  the  port  of  Bruges,  from  whence  it 
is  about  a  mile  distant,  being  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Rey 
and  Lieve. 

When  the  French  arrived  off  this  harbour  they  offered  peace  to  the  inhab- 
itants, who  were  wholly  incapable  of  defendmg  themselves  against  such  a 
force;  they  obtained  the  money  which  they  demanded  as  its  price,  and  then 
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they  plundered  the  place.  Not  satisfied  with  this^  they  proceeded  to  ravage 
the  country  round  about;  and  the  sailors,  as  well  ns  the  land  forces,  were  thus 
employed  when  the  English  fleet,  cmising  in  search  of  their  enemy,  approached. 
The  English,  as  they  neared  the  coast,  espied  many  ship«  lying  without  the 
haven,  which,  capacious  as  it  was,  was  not  large  enough  to  contain  them  all ; 
many,  therefore,  were  riding  at  anchor  without  the  haven's  mouth  and  along 
the  coast.  Shallops  were  presently  sent  out  to  espy  whether  they  were  frien(£ 
or  enemies;  and  if  enemies,  what  their  strength,  and  in  what  order  they  lay. 
These  espiers,  approaching  as  if  they  had  been  fishermen,  came  near  enough 
to  ascertain  that  the  ships  were  left  without  sufficient  hands  to  defend  them ; 
and,  hastening  back,  told  the  commanders  that  the  victory  was  in  their  hands, 
if  they  would  only  make  good  speed. 

No  time  was  lost ;  they  made  sail  towards  the  enemy,  and  won  the  *'  tall 
ships"  which  were  riding  at  anchor,  with  little  difficulty,  the  men  on  board 
only  requesting  that  their  lives  might  be  spared.  The  smaller  ones,  which 
were  left  dry  when  the  tide  was  low,  they  spoiled  of  whatever  was  useful,  and 
set  on  fire,  the  sailors  escaping  to  the  shore.  This  done,  they  set  upon  those 
that  lay  in  the  harbour,  withm  the  haven ;  and  -'here  was  hard  hold  for  a  while," 
because  of  the  narrowness  of  the  place,  allowing  no  advantage  for  numbers 
or  for  skill.  **And  those  Frenchmen,"  says  the  chronicler,  '*that  were  gone 
abroad  into  the  country,  perceivmg  that  the  enemies  were  come,  by  the 
running  away  of  the  mariners,  returned  with  all  speed  to  their  ships  to  aid 
their  fellows,  and  so  made  valiant  resistance  for  a  time ;  till  the  Englishmen, 
getting  on  board,  and  ranging  themselves  on  either  side  of  the  haven,  beat 
the  Frenchmen  so  on  the  sides,  and  the  ships  grappling  together  in  front, 
that  they  fought  as  it  had  been  in  a  pitched  field,  till  that,  finally,  the  French- 
men were  not  able  to  sustain  the  force  of  the  Englishmen,  but  were  constrained, 
after  long  fight  and  great  slaughter,  to  yield  themselves  prisoners." 

The  first  act  of  the  conquerors  was  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  their  victory. 
They  then  manned  three  hundred  of  the  prizes,  which  were  laden  with  corn, 
Irvine,  oil,  and  other  provisions,  and  with  military  stores,  and  sent  them  to 
England — the  first  fruits  of  that  maritime  superiority^  for  which  the  church 
bells  of  this  glorious  island  have  so  often  pealed  with  joy.  A  hundred  more 
were  burned,  because  they  were  dra\\Ti  up  so  far  upon  the  sands  that  they 
could  not  be  got  out  without  more  handi  and  cost  of  time  than  could  be 
spared  for  them.  There  still  remained  a  great  part  of  the  enemys  fleet, 
higher  up  the  harbour,  and  protected  by  the  town,  in  which  Philip  had  left 
a  sufficient  force  to  protect  the  stores  which  he  had  left  there,  and  the  money 
for  the  payment  of  his  troops.  The  English  landed,  the  count  of  Flanders 
Joined  them,  and  they  proceeded  to  attack  the  place;  but  by  this  there  had 
been  sufficient  time  for  the  French  king  to  hasten,  with  an  overpowering 
force,  from  the  siege  of  Ghent.  The  English  and  their  allies  sustained  a  sharp 
action,  and  were  compelled  to  retreat  Uy  their  ships,  with  a  loss  computed 
by  the  French  at  2,000  men.  But  they  retreated  no  further  than  to  the  near 
shores  of  the  isle  of  Walcheren ;  and  Philip  saw  the  impossibility  of  saving  the 
remainder  of  his  fleet,  considering  the  unskilfulneas  of  his  own  seamen,  as 
well  as  other  things.  He  set  fire  to  them,  therefore,  himself,  that  they  might 
not  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Such  was  the  fate  of  that  great  naval  arma- 
ment, which  is  said  to  be  the  first  French  fleet  mentioned  in  history ;  and, 
as  if  the  unfortunate  town  of  Damme  which  he  had  promised  not  to  injure, 
and  the  foreign  merchants  to  whom  his  word  was  pledged  had  not  suffered 
enough  by  the  previous  spoil,  he  set  the  place  on  fire  also,  and  it  was  con- 
sumed: and  he  wasted  the  country  round  with  fire.^    Philip  thus  lost  the 
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means  of  supporting  his  army  in  Flanders,  or  of  transportinjg  it  to  the  English 
coast :  half  tamished  and  overcome  with  vexation,  he  hurried  across  his  own 
frontiers,  leaving  Count  Ferrand  to  recover  with  ease  all  that  he  had  lost. 


JOHN   AT  VARIANCE  WITH   HIS  BARONS 

This  first  great  naval  victory  transported  the  English  people  with  joy ;  but 
with  joy  was  mingled  a  malicious  confidence  and  presumption  in  the  heart  of 
John,  who  now  betrayed  a  determination  to  break  the  best  part  of  his  recent 
oaths.  Being  determined  to  carry  the  war  into  France,  he  sununoned  his 
vassals  to  meet  him  at  Portsmouth.  The  barons  went  armed  and  appointed, 
as  if  ready  to  sail ;  but,  when  ordered  to  embark,  they  resolutely  refus^  unless 
the  king  recalled  the  exiles,  as  he  had  promised  to  do.  After  some  tei^ver- 
sation  John  granted  a  reluctant  consent,  and  Archbishop  Laneton,  the  bishops 
of  London,  Ely,  Hereford,  Lincoln,  and  Bath,  the  monks  of  Canterbury  all, 
with  their  companions  and  numerous  dependents,  returned. 

John  and  the  archbishop  met  and  kissed  each  other  at  Winchester;  and 
there,  in  the  porch  of  the  cathedral  church,  Langton  gave  full  absolution  to 
the  king,  who  again  swore  to  govern  justly,  and  maintain  his  fealty  to  the 
pope,  it  was,  however,  clear  to  all  men  that  Langton  placed  no  confidence 
m  the  king ;  and  that  the  king,  who  considered  him  as  the  chief  cause  of  all 
his  troubles,  regarded  Langton  with  all  the  deadly  hatred  of  which  his  dark 
character  was  capable.  John  now  set  sail  with  a  few  ships,  but  his  baxons 
were  in  no  hurry  to  follow  him,  being  far  more  eager  to  secure  their  own  liberties 
than  to  recover  the  king's  dominions  on  the  Continent.  They  said  that  tlie 
time  of  their  feudal  service  was  expired,  and  they  withdrew  to  a  great  council  at 
St.  Albans,  where  Fitzpeter,  the  justiciar,  presided,  and  where  they  published  re- 
solves, in  the  form  of  royal  proclamations,  ordering  the  observance  of  old  laws 
and  denoimcing  the  punishment  of  death  against  the  sheriff's  foresters,  or 
other  officers  of  the  king  who  should  exceed  their  proper  and  legal  authority. 

John  got  as  far  as  the  island  of  Jersey,  when,  finding  that  none  followed 
him,  he  turned  back  with  vows  of  vengeance.  He  landed,  and  marched  with 
a  band  of  mercenaries  to  the  north,  where  the  barons  were  most  contimiacious. 
Burning  and  destroying,  he  advanced  as  far  as  Northampton.  Here  Langton 
overtook  him.  "These  barbarous  measures,"  said  the  prelate,  "are  in  viola- 
tion of  your  oaths ;  your  vassals  must  stand  to  the  judgment  of  their  peers, 
and  not  be  wantonly  harassed  by  arms."  "  Mind  you  your  church,"  roared 
the  furious  king,  "and  leave  me  to  govern  the  state."  He  continued  his 
march  to  Nottingham,  where  Langton,  who  was  not  a  man  to  be  intimidated, 
again  presented  himself,  and  threatened  to  excommunicate  all  the  ministers 
and  officers  that  followed  him  in  his  lawless  course.  John  then  gave  way, 
and,  to  save  appearances,  summoned  the  barons  to  meet  him  or  his  justices. 

Langton  hastened  to  London,  and  there,  at  a  second  meeting  of  the 
barons,  he  read  the  liberal  charter  which  Henry  I  had  granted  on  his  accession ; 
and,  after  inducing  them  to  embrace  its  provisions,  he  made  them  swear  to 
be  true  to  each  other,  and  to  conquer  or  to  die  in  support  of  their  liberties. 
This  was  on  the  25th  of  August.  On  the  29th  of  September  a  new  legate 
from  the  pope.  Cardinal  Nicholas,  arrived  in  England  to  settle  the  indemnity 
due  to  the  exiles  and  to  take  off  the  interdict.  John  renewed  his  oath  of 
fealty  to  Innocent,  knelt  in  homage  before  the  legate,  paid  15,000  marks,  and 
promised  40,000  more  to  the  bishops.  The  interdict  was  removed ;  and  from 
this  moment  the  court  of  Rome  changed  sides,  and,  abandoning  the  cause  of 
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liberty  and  the  barons,  stood  for  the  king.  This  abandonment,  however, 
did  not  discourage  the  nobles,  nor  did  it  even  detach  Archbishop  Langton 
from  the  cause  for  which  they  had  confederated. 

A  formidable  leiigue  was  now  fonned  (1214)  against  the  French  king,  and 
John  was  enabled  to  join  it  with  some  vigour*  Ferrand,  count  of  Flanders, 
Re>Tiaud,  count  of  Boulogne,  and  Otto,  the  new  emperor  of  Gennany, 
nephew  to  John,  determined  to  invade  France  and  divide  that  kingdom  among 
them*  Philip  himself  marched  towards  the  frontiers  of  Flanders.  He  sent 
his  son  Louis  into  Britt^any,  whither  the  English  king  now  advanced,  John 
was  kept  in  cheek,  or  lost  his  opportunity  through  cowardice  and  indolence,  i 
while  his  allies  were  thoroughly  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Bouvines^-one  of 
the  most  memorable  battles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  the  emperor  was 
completely  ruined,  and  the  count  of  Flanders,  the  count  of  Boulogne,  and  the 
earl  of  Salisbury  were  taken  prisoners,  with  an  immense  number  of  inferior 
lords  and  knights. 

This  battle  was  fought  on  the  27th  of  July,  near  Bouvines,  between  Lille 
and  Toumay.  On  the  19th  of  October  following,  John  lx»ggpd  a  truce,  and 
obtained  one  for  five  years,  on  condition  of  abandoning  all  the  towns  and 
castles  he  had  taken  on  the  Continent.  He  arrived  in  England  on  the  20th 
of  October,  and,  as  if  he  would  take  vengeance  on  his  English  subjects  for  the 
reverses  and  shame  he  had  suffered,  he  again  let  loose  his  foreign  mercenaries 
on  the  land  and  began  to  violate  all  his  most  solenm  promises.  Fitzpeter, 
his  justiciar,  the  only  one  of  his  ministers  that  could  moderate  his  fury,  had 
now  been  dead  some  months.  John,  who  feared  him,  rejoiced  at  his  death. 
"It  is  well,''  cried  he,  laughing  as  they  told  him  the  news;  "in  hell  he  may 
again  shake  hands  with  Hubert,  our  lat«  primate,  for  surely  he  will  find  him 
there.    By  God's  tjeeth,  now  for  the  first  time  I  am  king  and  lord  of  England.*' 

But  there  were  men  at  work  resolute  and  skilful.  Immediately  after 
his  arrival,  the  barons  met  to  talk  of  the  league  they  had  formed  with  Langton. 
On  the  20th  of  November  they  met  in  crowds  at  Bury  St  Edmunds,  where 
they  finally  detennined  to  demand  their  rights,  in  a  body,  in  the  royal  court 
at  the  festival  of  Christmas.  The  spirit  of  freedom  was  aw^akened,  not  soon 
to  sleep  again :  they  advanced  one  by  one,  according  to  seniority,  to  the  high 
altar,  and,  laying  their  hands  on  it,  they  solemnly  swore  that  if  the  king 
refused  the  rights  they  claimed  they  would  withdraw  their  fealty  and  make 
war  upon  him,  till,  by  a  chart-er  under  his  own  seal,  he  should  confirm  their 
just  petitions.  They  then  parted,  to  meet  again  at  the  feast  of  the  Nativity. 
When  that  solemn  but  festive  season  arrived,  John  found  himself  at  Worcester, 
and  almost  alone ;  for  none  of  his  great  vassals  came  as  usual  to  congratulate 
him,  and  the  countenances  of  his  own  attendants  seemed  gloomy  and  unquiet. 
He  suddenly  departed,  and  riding  to  London,  there  shut  himself  up  in  the 
strong  house  of  the  knights  Templar,  The  barons  followed  close  on  the 
coward's  steps,  and  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  (at  every  move  they  chose 
some  day  consecrated  by  religion)  they  presented  themselves  in  such  force 
that  he  was  obliged  to  admit  them  to  an  audience. 

At  first  he  attempte<l  to  browbeat  the  nobles,  but  they  were  firm  to  their 
purpose,  John  turned  pale,  and  trembled.  He  then  changed  his  tone,  and 
cajoled  instead  of  threatening.  '*'Your  petition,''  he  said,  *' contains  matter 
weighty  and  arduous.  You  must  grant  me  time  till  Easter,  that,  with  due 
deliberation,  I  may  be  able  to  do  justice  to  myself  and  satisfy  the  dignity  of 
my  crow^."  The  majority  consented^  on  condition  that  Cardinal  Langton, 
the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  should  bc^  the  king's  sureties 
that  he  would  give  them  the  satisfaction  they  demanded  on  the  appointed 
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day.  They  were  no  sooner  gone  than  John  adopted  measures  which  he  fondly 
hoped  woiild  frustrate  all  their  plans.  He  began  by  courting  the  church,  and 
formally  renoimced  the  important  prerogative,  that  had  been  hitherto  so 
zealously  contended  for  by  himself  and  his  great  ancestors,  touching  the 
election  of  bishops  and  abbots.  Having  thus,  as  he  thought,  bound  the  clergy 
to  his  service,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  body  of  the  people,  whose  pn^ress 
had  been  slow,  but  steady,  and  whose  importance  was  now  immense.  He 
ordered  his  sheriffs  to  assemble  all  the  free  men  of  their  several  counties  and 
tender  to  them  a  new  oath  of  allegiance. 

His  next  step  was  to  send  an  agent  to  Rome,  to  appeal  to  the  pope  against 
what  he  termed  the  treasonable  violence  of  his  vaficals.  The  bajons,  too, 
despatched  an  envoy  to  the  Eternal  CJity;  but  it  was  soon  made  more  than 
ever  evident  that  Innocent  would  support  the  king  through  right  and  wrong. 
He  wrote  a  startling  letter  to  Cardinal  Langton ;  but  that  extraordinary  priest 
was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  his  spiritual  chief  where  the  interests  of  his  country 
were  concerned.  To  make  himself  still  surer,  John  took  the  cross  on  the  2d 
of  February,  solemnly  swearing  that  he  would  lead  an  army  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Tliis  taking  of  the  cross  seemed  to  John  the  best  of  all  defences. 

RUNNYMBDE  (1216  A.D.) 

On  the  appointed  day  in  Easter  week  the  barons  met  at  Stamford  with 
great  military  pomp,  being  followed  by  two  thousand  knights  and  a  host 
of  retainers.  The  kmg  was  at  Oxford.  The  barons  marched  to  Brackley, 
within  a  few  miles  of  that  city,  where  they  were  met  by  a  deputation  from  the 
sovereign,  composed  of  Cardinal  Langton,  the  earl  of  rembroke,  and  the  earl 
of  Warenne.  The  confederates  delivered  the  schedule  containing  the  chief 
articles  of  their  petition.  "These  are  our  claims,"  they  said,  "and,  if  tiiey 
are  not  instantly  granted,  our  arms  shall  do  us  justice."  When  tlie  deputies 
returned,  and  Langton  expounded  the  contents  of  the  parchment  he  held  in 
his  hand,  John  exclaimed,  m  a  fury,  "  And  why  do  they  not  demand  my  crown 
also?  By  God's  teeth.  I  will  not  grant  them  liberties  which  will  make  me  a 
slave."  He  then  made  some  evasive  offers,  which  the  barons  imderstood 
and  rejected.  Pandulf,  who  was  with  the  king,  now  contended  that  the 
cardinal-primate  ought  to  excommunicate  the  confederates;  but  Langton 
said  he  knew  the  pope's  real  intentions  had  not  been  signified,  and  that  unless 
the  king  dismissed  the  foreign  mercenaries,  whom  he  had  brought  into  ttie 
kingdom  for  its  ruin,  he  would  presently  excommimicate  them. 

The  barons  now  proclaimed  themselves  "the  army  of  God  and  of  holy 
church,"  and  imanimously  elected  Robert  Fitzwalter,  earl  of  Dunmore,  to  be 
their  general.  They  then  marched  against  the  castle  of  Northampton.  The 
garrison,  composed  of  foreigners,  stood  out  for  the  king ;  and  after  fifteen  days 
they  gave  up  the  siege  and  marched  to  Bedford.  On  whichever  side  the  free 
burghers  of  England  threw  their  substantial  weight,  that  party  must  prevail, 
and,  as  yet,  no  declaration  had  been  made  in  favour  of  the  confederates. 
But  now  anxiety  vanished — the  people  of  Bedford  threw  open  their  gates; 
and  soon  after  messengers  arrived  from  the  capital  with  secret  advice  that 
the  principal  citizens  of  London  were  devoted  to  their  cause  and  would  receive 
them  with  joy.  Losing  no  time,  they  pursued  their  course  to  London.  It  was 
the  24th  of  May,  and  a  Sunday :  the  gates  were  open — the  people  hearing  mass 
in  their  churches — ^when  the  army  entered  the  city  in  excellent  order  and 
profound  silence.     On  the  following  day  the  barons  issued  proclamations 
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requirmg  all  who  had  hitherto  remained  neutral  to  join  them  against  the 
perjured  John,  In  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  lords  and  knights  quitted 
their  castles  to  join  the  national  standard  at  London.  The  heart  of  John 
again  turned  to  water:  he  saw  himself  almost  entirely  deserted,  only  seven 
knights  remaining  near  his  person.  Recovering,  however,  from  his  first  stupe- 
faction, he  resorted  to  his  old  arts :  he  assumed  a  cheerful  countenance ;  said 
what  his  lieges  had  done  was  well  done ;  and  he  despatched  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke to  London,  to  assure  the  barons  that,  for  the  good  of  peace  and  the 
exaltation  of  his  reign,  he  was  ready  freely  to  grant  all  the  rights  and  libertit^, 
and  only  wished  them  to  name  a  day  and  place  of  meetmg.  "  Let  the  day/' 
replied  the  barons,  "be  the  15th  of  June — the  place,  Runnymede/' 

On  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day,  the  king  moving  from  Windsor 
Castle  and  the  barons  from  the  town  of  Staines,  the  parties  met  on  the  green 
meadow,  close  by  the  Thames,  which  the  barons  had  named.  With  John 
<*ame  eight  bishops,  Pandulf,  Almeric,  the  master  of  the  English  Templars, 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  thirteen  other  gentlemen;  but  the  majority  of 
this  party,  though  they  attended  him  as  friends  and  advisers,  were  known  to 
be  in  their  hearts  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  barons.  On  the  other  side 
stood  Fitzwalter  and  the  whole  nobility  of  England.  With  scarcely  an 
attempt  to  modify  any  of  lis  clauses,  and  with  a  facility  that  might  justly 
have  raised  suspicion,  the  king  signed  the  scroll  presented  to  hmi.  This  was 
Magna  Charta.  As  the  profound  duplicity  and  immorality  of  John  were 
well  known,  the  barons  exacted  securities.  They  required  that  he  should 
disband  and  send  out  of  the  kingdom  all  his  foreign  officers,  with  their  families 
and  followers ;  that  for  the  ensuing  two  months  the  barons  should  keep  pos- 
session of  the  city,  and  Langton  of  the  Tower  of  London ;  and  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  choose  twenty-five  members  from  their  own  body  to  be  guardians 
or  conservators  of  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  with  power,  in  cajse  of  any 
breach  of  the  charter— such  breach  not  being  redressed  immediately — to 
make  war  on  the  king;  to  distrain  and  distre-ss  him  by  seizing  his  castles,  lands, 
possessions,  and  in  any  other  manner  they  could,  till  the  grievance  should  be 
redressed ;  always,  however,  saving  harmless  the  person  of  the  said  lord  the 
I     king,  the  person  of  the  queen,  ancl  the  persons  of  their  royal  children,*^ 


MAGNA  CHARTA 


Magna  Charta,  the  Great  Charter  of  Liberties,  is  commonly  regarded  as 
the  basis  of  English  freedom.  This  is,  to  some  extent,  a  misconception.  It 
was  a  code  of  laws,  expressed  in  simple  language,  embodying  two  principles : 
the  first,  such  limitations  of  the  feudal  claims  of  the  king  as  would  prevent 
their  abuse ;  the  second,  such  specification  of  the  general  rights  of  all  freemen 
as  were  derived  from  the  ancient  laws  of  the  realm,  however  these  rights  had 
been  neglected  or  perverted.  It  contained  no  assertion  of  abstract  principles 
of  freedom  or  justice,  but  met  unquestionable  evils  by  practical  remedies.  To 
imagine  that  this  charter  contained  any  large  views  of  government  that  were 
not  consistent  with  the  condition  of  society  at  the  time  of  its  enactment  is 
to  believe  that  the  men  who  enforced  it,  with  their  swords  in  their  hands, 
were,  to  use  a  modem  expression,  before  their  age.  If  they  had  been  before 
their  age,  by  any  fortuitous  possession  of  greater  wisdom,  foresight,  and 
liberality  than  belonged  to  their  age,  that  charter  would  not  have  stood  up 
against  the  regal  power  which  again  and  again  assailed  it.  It  was  built,  as 
all  English  freedom  has  been  built,  upon  something  which  had  gone  before  it. 
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It  was  not  a  revolution.  It  was  a  conservative  refonn.  It  demanded  no 
limitation  of  the  regal  power  which  had  not  been  acknowledged,  in  theory, 
by  every  king  who  had  taken  the  coronation  oath.  It  made  tlutt  oath,  which 
had  been  regarded  as  a  mere  form  of  words,  a  binding  reality.  It  defined,  in 
broad  terms  of  practical  application,  the  essential  difference  between  a  limited 
and  a  despotic  monarchy.  It  preserved  all  the  proper  attributes  of  the 
kingly  power,  whilst  it  guarded  against  the  king  bemg  a  tyrant.  The  feudal 
monardi  was  invested  with  many  privileges,  as  the  lord  of  a  body  of  feuda- 
tories; and  these  privileges,  as  society  gradually  assumed  a  character  less 
and  less  feudal,  became  the  sources  of  endless  oppressions  for  several  cen- 
times, and  were  slowly  swept  away,  one  by  one,  in  the  gradual  development 
of  representative  government.  To  have  imagined  that  uie  barons  of  Runny- 
mede  could  have  regarded  the  king  simply  as  the  sovereign  of  the  realm — as 
the  chief  magistrate,  as  the  fountain  of  justice,  as  the  great  central  point  of 
administration — is  to  imagine  an  impossibility.  They  had  feudal  mterests 
to  regard  as  a  feudal  aristocracy.  It  is  both  unjust  and  imwise  to  consider 
the  barons  as  mere  selfish  men,  because  the  charter  provided  a  remedy  for 
many  wrongs  that  more  especially  bore  upon  themselves  in  tiieir  feudal  rela- 
tions to  the  king. 

It  limited  the  royal  practice  of  extracting  arbitrary  sums  imder  the  name 
of  reliefs;  of  wasting  the  estates  of  wards;  of  disposing  in  marriage  of  heirs 
during  minority;  and  so  of  heiresses,  and  of  widows.  It  brought  back  the 
right  to  demand  aids  strictly  to  the  original  conditions  of  the  feudal  tenures, 
which  had  been  perpetually  extended  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king.  To  levy 
an  aid  upon  the  tenants  of  the  crown,  in  any  case  beyond  the  legal  ones  of 
the  king's  personal  captivity,  the  knighthood  of  his  eldest  son,  or  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter,  the  consent  of  the  great  coimcil  of  the  tenants  in  chief  was 
necessary.^  So  also  was  limited  the  right  to  scutage,  or  compensation  for 
knight-service.  But  at  the  same  time  the  chief  tenants  agreed  that  "every 
liberty  and  custom  which  the  king  had  granted  to  his  tenants,  as  far  as  con- 
cerned him,  should  be  observed  by  the  clergy  and  laity  towards  their  tenants 
as  far  as  concerned  them."  Such  are  the  principal  clauses  of  the  charter  as 
regards  the  great  body  of  feudatories,  in  relation  to  the  crown  and  in  relation 
to  their  subtenants. 

But  there  were  other  conditions  of  more  permanent  importance,  which 
had  regard  to  the  sovereign  authority  over  all  men.  These  were  derived  from 
the  great  Saxon  principles  of  freedom,  which  a  century  and  a  half  of  Norman 
power  had  more  or  less  obliterated  but  had  not  destroyed.  Twysden,*^  an  old 
writer  upon  the  English  constitution,  during  the  great  struggle  of  the  days  of 
Charles  I,  says,  "  Never  people  in  Europe  have  had  the  r^ts  of  monarchy 
better  limited,  with  the  preservation  of  the  subject's  liberty,  than  the  English, 
from  this  basis.''  But  that  basis,  he  also  says,  was  contained  "  in  the  ancient 
customs  of  the  kingdom."  The  charter  was  in  accordance  with  the  great 
principle  of  preservation  and  progress,  by  which  it  has  been  maintained  and  ex- 
tended for  more  than  six  hundred  years.  Let  us  briefly  notice  what  the  English 
derive  from  this  charter,  which  still  belongs  to  our  own  time  and  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  rights  of  every  Englishman.  A  large  portion  of  the  people,  the 
villeins  and  serfs,  had  little  or  no  participation  in  tne  rights  which  it  asserted, 
but  the  very  assertion  hastened  a  period  when  all  should  be  equal  before  the  law. 

Passing  over  the  clauses  of  the  charter  which  protected  the  tenants  and 
subtenants  from  illegal  distresses  of  the  crown — which  attempted  to  limit 

^  This  clause  was  subsequently  expunged  from  the  charter  by  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
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the  abuse  of  pun''eyance,  or  the  right  of  the  king's  officers  to  take  necessaries 
for  the  royal  household,  on  their  own  t^rnis;  which  prescribed  an  uniformity 
of  weights  and  measures ;  which  protected  merchant  strangers ;  and  which  con- 
firmed the  Hberties  and  free  customs  of  London,  and  other  cities  and  towns 
— let  us  look  at  the  broad  principle  of  government  which  is  contained  in 
these  words:  "No  free  man  shall  be  taken,  or  imprisoned,  or  diaseised,  or  out- 
lawed, or  banished,  or  any  otherwise  destroyed;  nor  wnll  w^e  pass  upon  him, 
nor  send  upon  him,  unless  by  the  legal  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law^  of 
the  land.  To  no  man  will  we  sell,  to  no  man  will  we  deny  or  delay  right  or 
justice/'  In  the  charter  of  Henr>'  III,  w^^hich  was  a  confirmation  of  that  of 
John,  we  find  that  no  man  was  to  be  '^disseised  of  his  freehold,  or  liberties^ 
or  free  customs''  by  any  arbitrary  proceeding.  Life,  liberty,  and  property 
were  thus  protected.  No  man,  from  that  time,  could  be  detained  in  prison 
without  trial  No  man  would  have  to  buy  justice.  Tlie  charter  recognised 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  the  circuits  of  judges  of  assize,  which  had 
been  before  estabUshed.  But  it  put  an  end  to  that  enormous  corruption  by 
which  justice  was  sold,  not  by  mere  i^ersonal  bribery  of  corrupt  ministers  of 
the  crow^l,  but  by  bribing  the  crown  through  their  hands. 

The  Great  Charter,  as  w^e  see,  in  these  broad  provisions,  applied  only  to 
free  men.  A  large  portion  of  the  people  w^ere  in  the  condition  of  villeinage. 
Some  were  m  a  state  of  slavery.  Those  who  held  by  servile  tenures  were 
thus  incidentally  mentioned  in  a  clause  res{>ecting  w^ardship :  **  The  warder  of 
the  lands  of  such  heir  who  shall  be  under  age  shall  take  of  the  land  of  such 
heir  only  reasonable  Issues,  reasonable  customs,  and  reasonable  services,  and 
that  without  destruction  and  waste  of  the  men  and  things.'-  The  men  went 
with  the  land  as  chattels.  One  sole  piece  of  consideration  for  the  ''ascripti 
gtebdP*'  occurs  in  the  charter,  upon  the  subject  of  amerciament,  or  fines  to  the 
king — the  mulcts  of  the  Anglo-Saxons:  '*A  free  man  shall  not  be  amerced 
for  a  small  fault,  but  according  to  the  degree  of  the  fault,  and  for  a  great 
crime  in  proportion  according  to  its  magnitude :  saving  alway  to  the  freeman 
his  tenement,  and  after  the  same  manner  saving  to  a  merchant  his  merchan- 
dise. And  a  villein  shall  be  amerced  after  the  same  manner,  saving  to  him  his 
waiuage,  if  he  falls  under  our  mercy ;  and  none  of  the  aforesaid  amerciaments 
shall  be  imposed  except  by  the  oath  of  the  good  men  of  the  neighbourhood.'* 
The  expression,  ^^mlvo  umnagio  suo/^  saves  to  the  villein  his  implement's  of 
husbandry — his  carts  and  ploughs.  It  was  a  small  privilege,  but  it  indicates 
that  this  class  was  not  out  of  the  protection  of  the  laiv. 

The  specific  provisions  of  the  Great  Charter  w^ent  to  the  remedy  of  existing 
evils  as  they  presented  themselves  in  the  existing  state  of  society.  Genera- 
tions passeil  aw^ay  before  villeinage  and  slavery  ceased  to  exist  in  England. 
Their  abolition  was  the  result  of  the  internal  forces,  so  to  speak,  of  society, 
and  not  of  sovereign  grace  or  legislative  enactment.  The  barons  of  England 
did  the  w^ork  whicli  was  called  for  in  their  generation;  and  they  left  to  their 
successors  in  the  battle  for  liberty,  whether  they  were  noble  or  plebeian,  to 
carry  on  the  same  work  in  the  same  practical  and  temperate  spirit.  "From 
this  era,**  says  Hallam',  "a  new  soul  was  infused  into  the  people  of  England/' 
The  principle  was  rooted  in  English  earth,  like  the  Ankerwyke  Yew,  which 
was  a  vigorous  tree  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Thames  when  '*  the  army  of 
God  ana  holy  church**  stood  upon  Runnymede,  and  which  still  bears  its 
green  leaf.«^ 

The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  fuU  text  of  the  Great  Charter: 
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John,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  England,  lord  of  Ireland,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Aauitaine,  and  count  of  Anjou,  to  his  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  earls,  barons,  justiciaries,  foresters,  sherififs,  governors,  officers, 
and  to  all  bailififs,  and  faithful  subjects,  greeting.  Know  ye,  that  we,  in 
the  presence  of  God,  and  for  the  sjEdvation  of  our  soul,  and  the  souls  of 
all  our  ancestors  and  heirs,  and  unto  the  honour  of  God  and  the  advance- 
ment of  Holy  Church,  and  amendment  of  our  Realm,  by  advice  of  our 
venerable  Fathers,  Stephen,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  primate  of  all 
England  and  cardinal  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  Henrt,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  William  of  London,  iSrrER  of  Winchester,  Jocelin  of  Batli 
and  Glastonbury,  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  Walter  of  Worcester,  William  of 
Coventry,  Benedict  of  Rochester,  Bishops ;  of  Master  Pandulp,  Sub- 
Deacon  and  Familiar  of  our  Lord  the  Pope,  Brother  Atmeric,  Master  of 
the  Knights-Templars  in  England;  and  of  the  Noble  Persons,  William 
Marescall,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  William,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  William, 
Earl  of  Warren,  Willl^m,  Earl  of  Arundel,  Alan  de  Galloway,  Con- 
stable of  Scotland,  Warin  Frrz  Gerald,  Peter  Frrz  Herbert,  and  Hu- 
bert DE  Burgh,  Seneschal  of  Poitou,  Hugh  de  Neville,  Matthew  Frrz 
Herbert,  Thomas  Basset,  Alan  Basset,  Philip  op  Albiney,  Robert 
DB  RoppELL,  John  Mareschal,  John  Frrz  Hugh,  and  others  our  line- 
men, have,  in  the  first  place,  granted  to  God,  and  by  this  our  present 
Charter  confirmed,  for  us  and  our  heirs  forever : 

1.  That  the  Church  of  England  shall  be  free,  and  have  her  whole  ri^ts, 
and  her  liberties  inviolable ;  and  we  will  have  them  so  observed,  that  it  may 
appear  thence,  that  the  freedom  of  elections,  which  is  reckoned  chief  and 
indispensable  to  the  English  Church,  and  which  we  granted  and  confirmed 
by  our  Charter,  and  obtained  the  confirmation  of  the  same  from  our  Lord 
the  Pope  Innocent  III,  before  the  discord  between  us  and  our  barons,  was 
granted  of  mere  free  will ;  which  Charter  we  shall  observe,  and  we  do  will  it 
to  be  faithfully  observed  by  our  heirs  forever.  We  also  have  granted  to  idl 
the  freemen  of  our  kingdom,  for  us  and  for  our  heirs  forever,  all  the  under- 
written liberties,  to  be  had  and  holden  by  them  and  their  heirs,  of  us  and 
our  heirs  forever. 

2.  If  any  of  our  earls,  or  barons,  or  others,  who  hold  of  us  in  chief  by 
military  service,  shall  die,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  his  heir  shall  be  of 
full  age,  and  owes  a  relief,  he  shall  have  his  inheritance  by  paying  the  ancient 
relief ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Jieir  or  heirs  of  an  earl,  for  a  whole  earldom,  by  a 
hundred  pounds ;  the  heir  or  heirs  of  a  baron,  for  a  whole  barony,  by  a  hundred 
pounds ;  the  heir  or  heirs  of  a  knight,  for  a  whole  knight's  fee,  by  a  hundred 
shillings  at  most;  and  whoever  oweth  less  shall  give  less,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  fees. 

3.  But  if  the  heir  of  any  such  shall  be  under  age,  and  shall  be  in  ward 
when  he  comes  of  age,  he  shall  have  his  inheritance  without  relief  and  with- 
out fine. 

4.  The  keeper  of  the  land  of  such  an  heir  who  shall  be  under  age,  shall 
take  of  the  land  of  the  heir  none  but  reasonable  issues,  reasonable  customs,  and 
reasonable  services,  and  that  without  destruction  and  waste  of  his  men  and 
his  goods ;  and  if  we  commit  the  custody  of  any  such  lands  to  the  sheriff,  or 
any  other  who  is  answerable  to  us  for  the  issues  of  the  land,  and  he  shall 
make  destruction  and  waste  of  the  lands  which  he  hath  in  custody,  we  will 
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take  of  him  amends,  and  the  land  shall  be  committed  to  two  lawful  and  dis- 
creet men  of  that  fee,  who  shall  answer  for  the  issues  to  us,  or  to  him  to  whom 
we  shall  assign  them :  and  if  we  sell  or  give  to  anyone  the  custody  of  any 
such  lauds,  and  he  therein  make  destruction  or  waste,  he  shall  lose  the  same 
custody,  which  shall  be  committed  to  two  lawful  and  iliscreet  men  of  that 
fee,  who  shall  in  like  mamier  answer  to  us  as  aforesaid. 

5.  Moreover  the  keeper,  so  long  as  he  shall  have  the  custody  of  the  land, 
shall  keep  up  the  houses,  parks,  warrens,  ponds,  mills,  and  other  things  per- 
taining  to  the  land,  out  of  the  issues  of  the  same  land ;  antl  shall  deliver  to 
the  heir,  when  he  comes  of  full  age,  his  whole  land,  stocked  with  ploughs  and 
carriages,  according  as  the  time  of  wainage  shall  requii'e,  and  the  issues  of 
the  land  can  reasonably  bear, 

6.  Heirs  shaD  be  married  without  disparagement,  and  so  that  before  mat- 
rimony shall  be  contracted  those  who  are  near  in  blood  to  the  heir  shall  have 
notice. 

7.  A  widow,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  shall  forthwith  and  with- 
out difficulty  have  her  marriage  portion  and  inheritance ;  nor  shall  she  give 
anything  for  her  dower,  or  her  marriage  portion  or  her  inheritance,  which  her 
husband  and  she  held  at  the  day  of  his  death :  and  she  may  remain  in  the 
mansion  house  of  her  husband  forty  days  after  his  death,  within  which  term 
her  dower  shall  be  assigned  to  her. 

8.  No  widow  shall  be  distrained  to  marry  again,  so  long  as  she  has  a 
mind  to  live  without  a  husband ;  but  yet  she  shall  give  security  that  she  will 
not  marry  without  our  assent,  if  she  holds  of  us;  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  lord  of  whom  she  holds,  if  she  hold  of  another, 

9.  Neither  we  nor  our  bailiffs  shall  seize  any  land  or  rent  for  any  debt, 
so  long  as  the  chattels  of  the  debtor  are  sufficient  to  pay  the  debt ;  nor  shall 
the  sureties  of  the  debtor  be  distrained  so  long  as  the  principal  debtor  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  payment  of  the  debt;  but  if  the  principal  debtor  shall  fail  in 
the  payment  of  the  debt,  not  having  wherewithal  to  pay  it,  then  the  sureties 
shall  answer  for  the  tlebt ;  and  if  they  wO!  they  shall  have  the  lands  and  rents 
of  the  debtor,  until  they  shall  be  satisfied  for  the  debt  which  they  paid  for 
him,  unless  the  principal  debtor  can  show  himself  acquitted  thereof  against 
the  said  sureties. 

10.  If  anyone  have  borrowed  anything  of  the  Jews,  n^ore  or  less,  and  die 
before  the  debt  be  satisfied,  there  shall  he  no  interest  paid  for  that  debt,  so  long 
as  the  heir  is  under  age,  of  whornsc>ever  he  may  hold:  and  if  the  debt  fall 
into  our  hands  we  will  only  take  the  chattel  mentioned  in  the  deed. 

IL  And  if  anyone  shall  die  indebted  to  the  Jews,  his  wife  shall  have  her 
dower  and  pay  nothing  of  that  debt ;  and  if  the  deceased  left  children  under 
age,  they  shall  have  necessaries  provided  for  them,  according  to  the  tenement 
of  the  deceased ;  and  out  of  the  residue  the  debt  shall  be  paid,  saving  however 
the  service  due  to  the  lords;  and  in  like  manner  shall  it  be  done  touching 
debts  due  to  others  than  the  Jews, 

12.  No  scutage  or  aid  shall  be  imposed  in  our  kingdom,  unless  by  the 
general  council  of  our  kingdom ;  except  for  ransoming  our  person,  making 
our  eldest  son  a  knight,  and  once  for  marrying  our  eldest  daughter;  antl  for 
these  there  shall  be  paid  only  a  reasonable  aid.  In  like  manner  it  shall  be 
concerning  the  aids  of  the  City  of  London. 

13.  And  the  City  of  London  shall  have  all  its  ancient  liberties  and  free 
customs,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water:  furthermore  we  will  and  grant,  that  all 
other  cities  and  boroughs,  and  towns  and  ports,  shall  have  all  their  liberties 
aod  free  customs. 
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14.  And  for  holding  the  general  council  of  the  kingdom  conoemicys  ^he 
assessment  of  aids,  except  in  the  three  cases  aforesaid^  and  for  the  assessing  of 
scutages,  we  shall  cause  to  be  summoned  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
earls,  and  greater  barons  of  the  realm,  singly  by  our  letters.  And  further- 
more we  shall  cause  to  be  summoned  generally  by  ours  herififs  and  bailiffs, 
all  others  who  hold  of  us  in  chief,  for  a  certain  day,  that  is  to  say,  forty  days 
before  their  meeting  at  least,  and  to  a  certain  place ;  and  in  all  letters  of  such 
simunons  we  will  declare  the  cause  of  such  summons.  And  summons  being 
thus  made,  the  business  of  the  day  sludl  proceed  on  the  day  appointed, 
according  to  the  advice  of  such  as  shall  be  present,  although  all  that  were 
summoned  come  not. 

15.  We  will  not  for  the  future  grant  to  anyone  the  right  to  take  aid  of 
his  own  free  tenants,  unless  to  ransom  his  body,  and  to  make  his  eldest  son 
a  knight,  and  once  to  marry  his  eldest  daughter;  and  for  this  there  shall  be 
only  paid  a  reasonable  aid. 

16.  No  man  shall  be  distrained  to  perform  more  service  for  a  knight's 
fee,  or  other  free  tenement,  than  is  due  from  thence. 

17.  Common  pleas  shall  not  follow  our  court,  but  shall  be  holden  in  some 
place  certain. 

18.  Assizes  of  novel  disseisin,  and  of  mort  d'ancestor,  and  of  darrien  pre- 
sentment, shall  not  be  taken  but  in  their  proper  counties,  and  after  this  man- 
ner: We,  or,  if  we  should  be  out  of  the  realm,  our  chief  justiciar,  shall  send 
two  justiciaries  through  every  county  four  times  a  year,  who,  with  four  knights, 
chosen  out  of  every  shire  by  the  people,  shaU  hold  the  said  assizes,  in  the 
coimty,  on  the  day,  and  at  the  place  appointed. 

19.  And  if  any  matters  cannot  be  determined  on  the  day  appointed  for 
holding  the  assizes  in  each  county,  so  many  of  the  knights  and  freeholders 
as  have  been  at  the  assizes  aforesaid,  shall  stay  to  decide  them,  as  is  neces- 
sary, according  as  there  is  more  or  less  business. 

20.  A  freeman  shall  not  be  amerced  for  a  small  offence,  except  according 
to  the  measure  of  the  offence ;  and  for  a  great  crime  according  to  the  heinous- 
ness  of  it,  saving  to  him  his  contenement ;  and  after  the  same  manner  a  mer- 
chant, saving  to  him  his  merchandise.  And  a  villein  shall  be  amerced  after 
the  same  manner,  saving  to  him  his  wainage,  if  he  falls  under  our  mercy; 
and  none  of  the  aforesaid  amerciaments  shaU  be  assessed  save  upon  the  oath 
of  honest  men  in  the  neighbourhood. 

21.  Earls  and  barons  shall  not  be  amerced,  but  by  their  peers,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  decree  of  the  offence. 

22.  No  ecclesiastical  person  shall  be  amerced  for  his  lay  tenement,  except 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  others  aforesaid,  and  not  according  to  the 
\'alue  of  his  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

23.  Neither  a  to^Ti  nor  any  tenant  shall  be  distrained  to  make  bridges 
or  banks  unless  anciently  and  of  right  they  are  bound  to  do  it. 

24.  No  sheriff,  constable,  coroner,  or  other  of  our  bailiffs,  shall  hold  pleas 
of  the  cro^Ti. 

25.  All  counties,  huiidreils,  wai^entakes,  and  tithings,  shall  stand  at  the 
old  rents,  without  anv  increase,  except  in  our  demesne  manors. 

26.  If  anyone  holding  of  us  a  lay-fee  shall  die,  and  the  sheriff,  or  our 
bailiffs,  can  show  our  letters  i>atent,  containing  our  summons  for  the  debt 
which  the  dead  man  did  out  to  us,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  sheriff  or  our 
bailiff  to  attach  and  iim>ll  the  chattels  of  the  dead,  found  upon  his  lay-fee, 
to  the  value  of  tlie  debt,  bv  tlie  view  of  lawful  men,  so,  however,  that  nothing 
be  removixl  until  our  whole  clear  ilobt  Ix^  ivniil:  and  the  rest  shall  be  left  to 
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the  executors  to  fulfil  the  testament  of  the  dead,  and  if  there  be  nothing  due 
from  him  to  us,  all  the  chattels  shall  go  to  the  use  prescribed  by  the  dead, 
saving  to  his  wife  and  children  their  reasonable  shares. 

27.  If  any  freeman  shall  die  intestate,  his  eliattels  shall  be  distributed 
by  the  hands  of  his  nearest  relations  and  friends,  by  view  of  the  church; 
saving  to  everyone  the  debts  which  the  deceased  owed  to  him, 

28*  No  constable  or  baihff  of  ours  shall  take  corn  or  other  chattels  of  any 
man,  unless  he  presently  give  him  money  for  it,  or  hath  respite  of  payment 
by  the  good*will  of  the  seller, 

29,  No  constable  shall  distrain  any  knight  to  give  money  for  castle  ward, 
if  he  himself  w^ill  do  it  in  hLs  person,  or  by  another  able  man  in  case  he  cannot 
do  it  through  any  reasonable  cause.  And  if  we  lead  him,  or  send  him  in 
an  army,  he  shall  be  free  from  such  w^ard  for  the  time  he  shall  be  in  the  army 
by  our  conmiand. 

30,  No  sheriff  or  bailiff  of  ours,  or  any  other,  shall  take  horses  or  carts 
of  any  freeman  for  carriage,  but  by  the  good-will  of  the  said  freeman. 

31,  Neither  shall  we  nor  our  bailiffs  take  any  man's  timljer  for  our  cas- 
tles or  other  uses,  unli^ss  by  the  consent  of  the  ow^ner  of  the  timber. 

32,  We  will  retain  the  lands  of  those  coiivicteil  of  felony  only  one  year 
and  a  day,  and  then  they  shall  be  delivered  to  the  lord  of  the  fee, 

33,  All  weirs  for  the  time  to  come  shall  be  done  away  with  in  the  rivers 
of  Thames  and  Medway,  and  throughout  aU  England,  except  upon  the  sea- 
coast, 

34,  The  writ  which  is  called  pnrcipe,  for  the  future,  shall  not  be  served 
upon  anyone,  of  any  t^c^nement,  whereby  a  freeman  may  lose  his  court. 

35,  There  shidl  be  one  measure  of  wine  and  one  of  ale  through  our  whole 
realm;  and  one  measure  of  corn,  that  is  to  say,  the  London  quarter;  and  one 
breadth  of  dyed  cloth,  and  russets,  and  haberjects,  that  is  to  say,  two  ells 
withui  the  lists ;  and  it  shall  be  of  weights  as  it  is  of  measures. 

36,  Nothing  from  henceforth  shall  \m  given  or  taken  for  a  writ  of  inqui- 
sition of  life  or  limb,  but  it  shall  Ix^  grfinted  freely,  and  not  denied. 

37,  If  any  do  hold  of  as  by  fee-farm^  or  by  socage,  or  by  burgage,  and 
he  hold  also  lands  of  any  other  by  knight's  service,  w^e  will  not  have  the  cus- 
tody of  the  heir  or  land,  which  is  holden  of  another  man's  fee  by  reason  of 
that  fee-farm,  socage,  or  burgage;  neither  will  we  have  the  custody  of  such 

.fee-farm,  soeiige,  or  burgage,  except  knight's  serv^ice  was  due  to  us  out  of  the 

■fiame  fee-farm.     We  w4ll  not  have  the  custody  of  an  heir,  nor  of  any  land 

which  he  holds  of  another  by  knight^s  service,  by  reason  of  any  petty  ser- 

jeanty  that  holds  of  us,  by  the  service  of  paying  a  knife,  an  arrow,  or  the  like. 

38,  No  bailiff  from  henceforth  shall  put  any  man  to  his  law  upon  his 
own  bare  assertion,  without  credible  witnesses  to  prove  it. 

39*  No  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  disseised,  or  outlawed,  or 
banished,  or  any  ways  destroyed,  nor  will  we  pass  upon  him,  nor  will  we  send 
upon  him,  save  by  the  law^ful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land, 

40.  We  will  sell  to  no  man,  we  will  not  deny  to  any  man,  either  justice 
or  right. 

41.  All  merchants  shall  have  safe  and  secure  conduct,  to  go  out  of,  and 
to  come  into  England,  and  to  stay  there,  and  to  pass  as  well  by  land  as  by 
water,  for  the  purf:M:js<>  of  buying  and  selling  accordmg  to  the  ancient  and 
allowed  customs,  without  any  evil  tolls;  except  in  time  of  war,  or  when  they 
are  of  any  nation  at  war  with  us.  And  if  there  be  found  any  such  in  our 
land,  in  the  beginning  of  the  wht,  they  shall  be  held,  without  damage  to  their 
bodies  or  goods,  until  it  be  know^i  unto  us  or  our  chief  justiciar,  how  our  mer- 
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chants  be  treated  in  the  nation  at  war  with  us;  and  if  ours  be  safe  there, 
the  others  shall  be  safe  in  our  dominions. 

42.  It  shall  be  lawful,  henceforth,  for  anyone  to  go  out  of  our  kingdom, 
and  return  safely  and  securely,  by  land  or  by  water,  saving  his  allegiance  to 
us;  unless  in  time  of  war,  for  some  short  space,  for  the  common  benefit  of 
the  realm ;  but  prisoners  and  outlaws,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land,  shall 
be  excepted,  and  people  at  war  with  us,  and  merchants  who  shall  be  in  such 
condition  as  is  above  mentioned. 

43.  If  any  man  hold  of  any  escheat,  as  of  the  honour  of  Wallingford, 
Nottingham,  Boulogne,  Lancaster,  or  of  otiier  escheats  which  be  in  our  hands, 
and  are  baronies,  and  shall  die,  his  heir  shall  give  no  other  relief,  and  per- 
form no  other  service  to  us,  than  he  would  to  the  baron,  if  it  were  in  the 
baron's  hand ;  we  will  hold  it  after  the  same  manner  as  the  baron  held  it. 

44.  Those  men  who  dwelt  without  the  forest,  from  henceforth  shall  not 
come  before  our  justiciaries  of  the  forest,  upon  common  summons,  but  such 
as  are  impleaded,  or  are  pledges  for  any  that  are  attached  for  something 
concerning  the  forest. 

45.  We  will  not  make  any  justices,  constables,  sheriffs,  or  bailiffs,  unless 
they  are  such  as  know  the  law  of  the  realm  and  mean  duly  to  observe  it. 

46.  All  barons  who  have  foimded  abbeys,  and  have  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land's charters  of  advowson,  or  the  ancient  tenure  thereof,  shall  have  the 
keeping  of  them,  when  vacant,  as  they  ought  to  have. 

47.  All  forests  that  have  been  made  forests  in  our  time,  shall  forthwith 
be  disforested;  and  the  same  shall  be  done  with  the  river  banks  that  have 
been  fenced  in  by  us  in  our  time. 

48.  All  evil  customs  concerning  forests,  warrens,  foresters  and  warreners, 
sheriffs  and  their  officers,  rivers  and  their  keepers,  shall  forthwith  be  inquired 
into  in  each  county,  by  twelve  sworn  knights  of  the  same  shire,  chosen  by 
creditable  persons  of  the  same  county ;  and  within  forty  days  after  the  said 
inquest,  be  utterly  abolished,  so  as  never  to  be  restored :  so  that  we  are  first 
acquainted  therewith,  or  our  justiciar,  if  we  should  not  be  in  England. 

49.  We  will  immediately  give  up  all  hostages  and  charters  delivered  imto 
us  by  our  English  subjects,  as  securities  for  their  keeping  the  peace,  and  yield- 
ing us  faithful  service. 

50.  We  will  entirely  remove  from  our  bailiwicks  the  relations  of  Gerard 
de  Atheyes,  so  that  for  the  future  they  shall  have  no  bailiwick  in  England; 
we  will  abo  remove  Engelard  de  Cygnes,  Andrew,  Peter,  and  Gyon  de  Chan- 
celes;  Gyon  de  Cygnes,  Geoffrey  de  Martyn  and  his  brothers;  Philip  Mark 
and  his  brothers,  and  his  nephew,  Geoffrey,  and  their  whole  retinue. 

51.  As  soon  as  peace  is  restored,  we  will  send  out  of  the  kingdom  all 
foreign  soldiers,  cross-bowmen,  and  stipendiaries,  who  are  come  with  horses 
and  arms  to  the  prejudice  of  our  people. 

52.  If  anyone  has  been  dispossessed  or  deprived  by  us,  without  the  legal 
judgment  of  his  peers,  of  his  lands,  castles,  liberties,  or  right,  we  will  forth- 
with restore  them  to  him;  and  if  any  dispute  arise  upon  this  head,  it  shall 
be  decided  by  the  five-and-twenty  barons  hereafter  mentioned,  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  peace.  As  for  all  those  things  of  which  any  person  has,  with- 
out the  legal  judgment  of  his  peers,  been  dispossessed  or  deprived,  either  by 
King  Henry  our  father,  or  our  brother  King  Richard,  and  which  we  have  in 
our  hands,  or  are  possessed  by  others,  and  which  we  are  bound  to  warrant 
and  make  good,  we  shall  have  a  respite  till  the  term  usuallv  allowed  the  cru- 
saders; excepting  those  things  about  which  there  is  a  plea  depending,  or 
whereof  an  inquest  hath  been  made,  by  our  order,  before  we  imdertook  the 
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crusade,  but  when  we  return  froni  our  ijrilgiiniage,  or  if  j>erchance  we  tarry 
at  home  and  do  not  make  our  pitgrhiiage,  we  will  immediately  cause  full  jus- 
tice to  be  a*iniinistered  therein. 

53*  The  same  respite  we  shall  have  (antl  in  the  same  manner  about  ad- 
ministering justice,  disafforesting^  the  forests^  or  letting  them  continue)  for 
disafforesting  the  forests,  which  Henry  our  father,  and  our  brother  Richard 
have  afforested ;  and  for  the  keeping  of  the  lands  which  are  in  another's  fee, 
in  the  same  mamier  as  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  those  wardships^  by  reason 
of  a  fee  held  of  us  by  knight's  service;  and  for  the  abbeys  fomided  in  any 
other  fee  than  our  own^  in  which  the  lord  of  the  fee  says  he  has  a  right;  antl 
when  we  return  from  our  pilgrimage,  or  if  we  tariy  at  home,  and  do  not  make 
our  pilgrimage,  we  will  immediately  do  full  justice  to  all  the  complainants  in 
this  behalf. 

54.  No  man  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned  upon  the  appeal  of  a  woman, 
for  the  death  of  any  other  than  her  husband. 

55.  All  unjust  and  illegal  fines  maile  by  us,  and  all  amerciaments  imposed 
unjustly  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  sliall  be  entirely  given  up,  or 
else  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  five-and*twenty  barons  hereafter  mentioned 
as  sureties  of  the  peace,  or  of  the  major  part  of  them,  together  with  the  afore- 
said Stephen,  archbishop  of  Canterbur^^,  if  he  can  be  present,  and  others 
whom  he  shall  think  fit  to  associate  with  hiin;  and  if  he  carmot  \m  present, 
the  business  shall  notwithstanding  go  on  without  him ;  but  so  that  it  one  or 
more  of  the  aforesaid  five-and- twenty  barons  \ye  plaintiffs  in  tlie  same  cause, 
they  shall  be  set  aside  as  to  what  concerns  this  particular  affair,  and  others 

:  be  chosen  in  their  room,  out  of  the  said  five-and- twenty,  and  sworn  by  the 
Itest  to  decide  the  matter, 

56.  If  we  have  disseised  or  dispossessed  the  Welsh,  of  any  lands,  libertieSj 
or  other  things,  without  the  legal  judgment  of  their  peers,  either  in  Englana 
&r  in  Wales,  they  shall  be  hnmediately  restored  to  them ;  and  if  any  dispute 

*  arise  upon  this  head,  the  matter  shall  be  determined  in  the  March  by  the 
ktdgment  of  their  peers;  for  tenements  in  England  according  to  the  law  of 
England,  for  tenements  in  Wales  according  to  the  law^  of  Wales,  for  tenements 
of  the  March  according  to  the  law  of  the  March;  the  same  shall  the  Welsh 
do  to  us  and  our  subjects. 

57.  As  for  all  those  things  of  w^hich  a  Welshman  hath,  without  the  legal 
judgment  of  his  peers,  lieen  disseised  or  deprived  of  by  King  Henry  our 
father,  or  our  brother  King  Richard,  and  which  we  either  have  in  our  hands, 
or  others  are  posseased  of,  and  foi'  which  we  are  obliged  to  give  a  guarantee, 
we  shall  have  a  respite  till  the  time  generally  allowed  the  crusaders;  excepts 
ing  those  things  about  which  a  suit  is  dejieoding,  or  whereof  an  inquest  has 

en  made  by  our  order,  Liefore  we  undertook  the  crusade:  l>ut  when  w^e 
?tum,  or  if  we  stay  at  home  without  perfonning  our  pilgrimage,  we  will 
immediately  do  them  full  justice,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Welsh  and 
of  the  parts  Ix^fore  mentioned. 

58.  We  will  without  delay  dismiss  the  son  of  Llewelyn,  and  all  tlie  Welsh 
hostages,  and  release  them  from  the  engagements  they  have  entered  into 
with  us  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace. 

59.  We  will  treat  with  Alexander,  King  of  the  Scots,  concerning  the 
estoring  his  sisters  and  hostages,  and  his  right  and  liberties,  in  the  same 

form  and  manner  as  we  shall  do  to  the  rest  of  our  l>arons  of  England ;  unless 
by  the  charters  which  we  have  from  his  father,  William,  late  King  of  the 
Scots,  it  ought  to  be  otherwise;  but  this  shall  be  left  to  the  determination 
o^  his  peers  in  our  court. 
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60.  All  the  aforesaid  customs  and  liberties,  which  we  have  decreed  to  be 
observed  in  our  kingdom,  as  far  as  it  belongs  to  us,  towards  our  people  of 
our  kingdom,  the  clergy  as  well  as  laity  shall  observe,  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, towards  their  own  dependents. 

61.  And  whereas,  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  amendment  of  our 
kingdom,  and  for  the  better  Quieting  the  discord  that  has  arisen  between  us  and 
our  barons,  we  have  granted  all  these  things  aforesaid;  willing  to  render  them 
firm  and  lasting,  we  do  give  and  grant  our  subjects  the  underwritten  seciuity, 
namely,  that  the  barons  may  choose  five-and-twenty  barons  of  the  kingdom, 
whom  they  think  worthy;  who  shall  take  care,  with  all  their  might,  to  hold 
and  observe,  and  cause  to  be  observed,  the  peace  and  liberties  we  Imve  granted 
them,  and  by  this  our  present  charter  confirmed ;  so  that  if  we,  our  justiciar, 
our  bailiffs,  or  any  of  our  officers,  shall  in  any  circumstance  fail  in  the  per- 
formance of  them,  towards  any  person,  or  shall  break  through  any  of  these 
articles  of  peace  and  security,  and  the  offence  be  notified  to  four  barons  chosen 
out  of  the  five-and-twenty  before  mentioned,  the  said  four  barons  shall  repair 
to  us,  or  our  justiciar,  if  we  are  out  of  the  realm,  and,  laying  open  the  gnev- 
ance,  shall  petition  to  have  it  redressed  without  delay :  and  if  it  be  not  redressed 
by  us,  or  if  we  should  chance  to  be  out  of  the  realm,  if  it  should  not  be  redressed 
by  our  justiciar,  within  forty  days,  reckoning  from  the  time  it  has  been  notified 
to  us,  or  to  our  justiciar  (if  we  should  be  out  of  the  realm),  the  four  barons 
aforesaid  shall  lay  the  cause  before  the  rest  of  the  five-and-twenty  barons; 
and  the  said  five-and-twenty  barons,  together  with  the  community  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  shall  distrain  and  distress  us  in  all  possible  ways,  by  seizing 
our  castles,  lands,  possessions,  and  in  any  other  manner  they  can,  till  the 
grievance  is  redressed  according  to  their  pleasure;  saving  harmless  our  own 
person,  and  the  persons  of  our  queen  and  children ;  and  when  it  is  redressed, 
they  shall  obey  us  as  before.  And  any  person  whatsoever  in  the  kingdom 
may  swear  that  he  will  obey  the  orders  of  the  five-and-twenty  barons  aforesaid, 
in  the  execution  of  the  premises,  and  will  distress  us,  jointly  with  them,  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power;  and  we  give  public  and  free  liberty  to  anyone  that 
shall  please  to  swear  to  this,  and  never  will  hinder  any  person  from  taking 
the  same  oath. 

62.  As  for  all  those  of  our  subjects  who  will  not,  of  their  own  accord, 
swear  to  join  the  five-and-twenty  barons  in  distraining  and  distressing  us,  we 
will  issue  orders  to  make  them  take  the  same  oath  as  aforesaid.  And  if  any 
one  of  the  five-and-twenty  barons  dies,  or  goes  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  is 
hindered  any  other  way  from  carrying  the  things  aforesaid  into  execution, 
the  rest  of  the  said  five-and-twenty  barons  may  choose  another  in  his  room, 
at  their  discretion,  who  shall  be  sworn  in  like  manner  as  the  rest.  In  all 
things  that  are  committed  to  the  execution  of  these  five-and-twenty  barons, 
if,  when  they  are  all  assembled  together,  they  should  happen  to  disagree  about 
any  matter,  and  some  of  them,  when  summoned,  will  not,  or  cannot,  come, 
whatever  is  agreed  upon,  or  enjoined,  by  the  major  part  of  those  that  are 
present,  shall  be  reputed  as  firm  and  valid  as  if  all  the  five-and-twenty  had 
given  their  consent;  and  the  aforesaid  five-and-twenty  shall  swear  that  all 
the  premises  they  shall  faithfully  observe,  and  cause  with  all  their  power  to 
be  observed.  And  we  will  not,  by  ourselves,  or  by  any  other,  procure  any- 
thing whereby  any  of  these  concessions  and  liberties  may  be  revoked  or 
lessened ;  and  if  any  such  thin§  be  obtained,  let  it  be  null  and  void ;  neither 
shall  we  ever  make  use  of  it,  either  bv  ourselves  or  any  other.  And  all  the 
ill-will,  indignations,  and  rancours  that  have  arisen  between  us  and  our  subjects, 
of  the  clergy  and  laity,  from  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  dissensions  between 
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US,  we  do  Mly  remit  and  forj^ive :  moreover,  all  trespasses  occasioned  by  the 
said  dissensions,  frofn  Easter  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  our  reign,  till  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  and  tranquillity,  we  hereby  entirely  remit  to  all,  both  clergy  and 
laity,  and  as  far  as  in  us  lies  do  fully  forgive.  We  have,  moreover,  caused 
to  be  made  for  them  the  letters  patent  testimonial  of  Stephen,  lord  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Henry,  lonl  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  bishops  aforesaid, 
as  also  of  master  Pandulf,  for  the  security  and  concessions  aforesaid. 

63,  Wherefore  we  will  and  firmly  enjoin,  that  the  Church  of  England  be 
free,  and  that  all  the  men  in  our  kingdom  have  and  hold  all  the  aforesaid  liber- 
ties, rights,  and  concessions,  truly  and  {Dcaceably,  freely  and  quietly,  fully  and 
wholly  to  themselves  and  their  heirs,  of  us  and  our  heirs,  in  all  things  and 
places,  forever,  as  is  aforesaid.  It  is  also  sworn,  as  well  on  our  part  as  on  the 
part  of  the  barons,  that  all  the  things  aforesaid  shall  be  observed  in  good  faith 
and  without  evil  intent.  Given  under  our  hand,  in  the  presence  of  the  wit- 
nesses above  nartied,  and  many  others,  in  the  meadow  called  Rutiingmede, 
between  Windsor  and  Staines,  the  15th  day  of  June,  in  the  17th  year  of  our 
xeign.'^ 

CIVIL   WAR 

As  soon  as  the  great  assembly  dispersed,  and  John  found  himself  in 
Windsor  castle  safe  from  the  obser\'ing  eyes  of  his  subjects,  he  called  a  few 
foreign  adventurers  around  him,  and  gave  vent  to  rage  and  curses  against 
the  charter.  According  to  the  chroniclers  his  behaviour  was  that  of  a  frantic 
madman;  for,  bedsides  swearing,  he  gnashed  his  teeth,  rolled  his  eyes,  and 
gnawed  sticks  and  straws.  The  creatures  who  would  be  ruined  and  expelled 
by  the  charter  roused  him  by  appealing  to  his  passion  of  revenge,  and  he  forth- 
with despatched  two  of  them  t^  the  Continent  to  procure  him  the  means  of 
undoing  all  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  do.  One  of  these  adventurers  went 
to  Flanders,  Poitou,  Aqiiitaine,  and  Gascony,  to  hire  other  adventurers  to 
come  to  England  and  fight  against  the  barons;  the  other  went  to  Rome,  to 
implore  the  aid  of  Innocent.  John  then  sent  messengers  to  such  governors 
of  his  castles  as  were  foreigners  or  men  devoted  to  him,  commanding  them 
silently,  and  without  exciting  notice,  to  lay  in  provisions  and  put  themselves 
in  a  state  of  defence. 

The  king  now  withdrew  to  Winchester,  where,  alarmed  at  the  whole  course 
of  his  conduct,  a  deputation  waited  on  him  on  tlie  27th  of  June.  He  laughed 
at  their  suspicions^sw^ore,  with  hb  usual  volubility,  that  they  were  unfounded, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  do  all  those  things  to  which  he  was  pledged.  He 
issued  a  few  wTits  requiretl  of  him,  and  then  withdrew  still  further  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  Here  he  remained  about  three  weeks.  He  was  at  Oxford  on  the 
21st  of  July,  where  he  appointecl  a  conference  which  he  did  not  attend,  posting 
away  to  Dover,  where  he  stayefl  durmg  the  whole  of  September,  anxiously 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  mercenary  recruits  from  the  Continent.  When 
the  barons  learned  that  troops  of  Braban^^ons  and  others  were  stealing  into 
the  land  in  small  parties,  they  despatched  William  D'Albiney,  at  the  head  of 
a  chosen  band,  to  take  possession  of  the  royal  castle  of  Rochester. 

D^Albiney  had  scarcely  entered  the  C4istle,  which  he  found  almost  destitute 
of  stores  and  engines  of  defence,  when  John  found  himself  sufficiently  strong 
to  venture  from  Dover.  The  un-English  despot,  followed  by  the  outcasts 
and  freebooters  of  Europe,  laid  siege  to  Rochester  castle  at  the  beginning  of 
October.  The  barons,  knowing  the  insufficient  means  of  defence  within  the 
castle, marched  from  London  to  its  relief,  but  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  before 
the  superior  force  of  the  foreignei's,  who,  day  after  day,  were  Joined  by  fresh 
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iwlvcnturorH  from  tho  other  side  of  the  Channel.  Fortunately  for  England, 
onc!  IliiKh  d(»  Boves  and  a  vast  horde  of  marauders  perished  in  a  tempest  on 
tluiir  way  from  ('ahiis  to  Dover.  John  bewailed  this  loss  like  a  maniac,  but 
ho  |)n»H«(>d  the  Hi(»g(»  of  Rochester  castle,  and  still  prevented  the  barons  from 
n»Ii(»vinK  it*  AfU»r  a  galhuit  resistance  of  eight  weeks,  D'Albiney  surrendered. 
John  ()rden»d  him  to  Im»  hanged,  with  his  whole  garrison;  but  Savaric  de 
Maul^oii,  the  header  of  one  of  the  foreign  bands,  opposed  this  barbarous  man- 
date*, lM»eauw  he  feared  the  English  might  retaliate  on  his  own  followers,  if 
any  nhould  fall  into  their  hands.  The  tyrant  was  therefore  contented  to 
l)Utt*hor  the  inferior  prisoners,  while  all  the  knights  were  sent  to  the  castles  of 
Corfe  and  Nottingham. 

The  loss  of  Rochester  castle  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  cause  of  the  barons, 
wlu)  wen*  sinm  after  excommunicated  by  the  pope.  Innocent  declared  that 
tlie  l)art)ns  wen*  worst*  than  Siiracens  for  molesting  a  vassal  of  the  holy  see — ^a 
Higious  king  who  had  tak:n  the  crocc.  Thus  emboldened,  John  marched 
fnnn  Kent  to  St.  Albans,  accompanied  by  a  mixed  and  savage  host.  It  was 
thought  at  one  time  he  would  turn  upon  London,  but  the  attitude  of  the 
capital  struck  him  with  t.  rror;  and,  leaving  a  strong  division  to  devastate 
the  southcjistorn  counties,  he  movetl  towanls  Nottingham,  marking  his 
pnH?ri*f^s  with  !lami*s  and  bUH>d. 

Aloxajuler,  tho  young  king  of  Scotland,  had  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Kuflish  Ivin^ns,  ai\d,  having  cn^ssini  the  bonier,  was  investing  the 
castio  of  Nomam.  A  few  days  after  the  fe:ist  of  Christmas,  when  the  ground 
was  cinTrt\l  with  divp  snow,  John  marcluni  from  Nottingham  into  Yorkshire, 
bunung  and  slaying,  anvl  Ixvoming  more  savage  the  further  he  advanced 
and  the  U*ss  ho  was  op{xv!t\l,  EvorA*  hamlot,  over}-  house  on  the  road,  felt  the 
furv  of  liis  oxivniWo  lu^st— ho  him^^li  giving  tho  example,  and  setting  fire 
w5t)i  his  own  hajuls  in  tho  moniing  to  iho  house  in  whicn  he  had  rested  the 
pr^Hwling  night.  His  ton^vgn  s^Jdiorj-  put  his  native  subjects  to  the  torture 
to  make  thorn  ovm\i\^S5>  whon*  thoy  had  iv!uvalovl  thoir  money.  All  the  castles 
juul  towns  thoy  vvu!d  take  won^  given  to  the  na:r.os:  and  tho  ixv^plo  of  York- 
sliin^  a:u:  NortJv.r.y.N^rlaiui  worv  n^:v.:r..u\i  o:  :ho  o\jx\i:nor.  of  William  the 
iVnipoTv^r.  'V*!:o  S<vi:ish  kb.c  T\^::rt\:  iv:\:v  a  <u:vr.or  fonv.  and  John, 
wwr.^i:  V-o  wou^i  *  ur.ko:.:.o! :  :*.o  Vv^r.r.c  :\>\.  *  :\^y..  wesi  h::r.  as  far  as  Eiiinburgh. 
Ho;r\\  :v.tv:i:xg  ^^•.:^.  ov;\\<:v,o!:.  ho  ;\sv.:=^\:.  ar^i  ih-':*.  liovor  ha\irx  any  \"alour 
owi^:  w -u^r.  ur.vnnv^i^v..  ho  :ur.uv,  Ksok  :;  Ev,c*:^.:':.:.  I:-  :h-e  nve^a  tinie  the 
o:vi5^:or,  :;*::  :r.  :ho  >;,  v,:h  vv:v,:v,:::v\-,  o.r^usl  ,.:?.<::>.*:<.  a::i  v.-h-rrvver  the  castle 
K^'  a  r.^Ko  ^^^^  :Ak;':\  ::  w^s  cwr.,  w::r.  :hc  a  J.;  ,::*,::;*:  ;-<:^.:c\  :o  ?»?f::ie  hungry 
as;vr.',v.:rtT 

iV.  :h;^  .oth  .^:  i\\v:v.:vr  Ar.  :h-:r  <*:^v.:v'r,v  .^:  t'\,v:v.:v.ur.:.*:i:D:n  wa^s  pn>- 

»*.%**  B.^- .^  C     ^«  ^   "V.*    •'•\-    «'        «.« \\-«  <  *  <  *  •  ••*•  •  ■**  ''*■     "•■•.'.-•* -4 *•         IV i  J  **~v><cr*TV^ 

V*.-"!,;  :h'e  :v  .v.v;*-?5>  :.'  .v.-^vj^i;'  .:.  A.\vr,v.:\i  :s'  >'.:.::>•:**  :\<irj>.'  :h»:Y  isjtned 
:h»A:  :h-:*  :vv.:  .^  h.<4.i  v.-;  r^rh:  :-.'  ..v.:^ ?*:•;>;  -.v.  v.v-\-.>  ,r:V','r:'rri<  *jr';..  <cc:c  c:  ibe 
::•::<:•,;•::.  :h;^  <:v:  ."ivv  :>.•;.?  :hv.r:h';-^  ra^>i  :h»;..:  :>;'-;>.  Jtrj.i  ^:i:C«:cc  :besr 
i>,r;<;:v*,v<  'ft.:h  v.:vw<i,-aI  :^:^^:L^::^^ 
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last  they  unanimously  resolved  upon  the  verj'  equivocal  and  perilous  expedient 
of  calling  in  foreign  aid.  They  sent  to  offer  the  crown  to  Philip's  eldest  son, 
Prince  Louis»  who  was  connected  with  the;  reigning  family  by  his  marriage 
with  Blanche  of  Castile,  Joho^s  own  niece;  believing  that,  should  he  land 
amongst  them,  the  mercenaries  now  witli  John,  who  were  chiefly  subjects 
of  France,  would  join  his  standard,  or  at  leas,  refuse  to  bear  arms  against  him, 
Philip  and  Louis  eagerly  grasped  at  this  offer,  but  the  wary  old  king  moderated 
the  impatience  of  his  son,  and  would  not  permit  Iiim  to  venture  into  England 
until  twenty-four  hostages,  sons  of  the  noblest  of  the  English,  were  sent  into 
France.  Then  a  fleet,  with  a  small  army,  w^as  sent  up  the  Thames.  It  arrived 
at  Londoo  at  the  end  of  February',  and  the  commander  assured  'the  barons 
that  Louis  himself  would  be  there  wilh  a  proper  force  by  the  feast  of  Easter. 

Imiocent,  in  the  mean  while,  was  not  inactive  in  John's,  or  rather  in  his  own 
cause;  he  despatched  a  new  legate  to  England;  and  Gualo,  on  his  journey, 
reached  France  in  time  to  witness  and  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  preparations 
making  for  invasion.  He  boldly  asked  both  king  and  prince  how  they  dared 
attack  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  and  threatened  them  with  instant  ex- 
communication. To  the  astonishment  of  the  churchman,  Louis  advanced 
a  claim  to  the  English  throne  through  right  of  his  wife,  and  departed  for  Calais, 
where  his  army  was  collecting.  At  the  appointed  time  he  set  sail  from  Calais 
with  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army.  His  passage  was  stormy.  The 
mariners  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  who  adhered  to  the  English  king,  cut  off  and 
took  some  of  his  ships,  but  on  the  30th  of  May  he  landed  safely  at  Sandwich. 
John,  who  had  come  round  to  Dover  with  a  numerous  anny,  fled  before  the 
French  landed,  and,  burning  and  ravaging  the  country,  he  went  to  Guildford, 
then  to  Winchester,  and  then  to  Bristol,  where  Gualo,  the  pope's  legate,  soon 
joined  him.  Leaving  Dover  castle  in  his  rear,  Louis  besieged  and  took  the 
castle  of  Rochester.  He  then  marched  to  the  capital,  where,  on  the  2d  of 
June,  1216,  he  was  joyfully  received  by  the  barons  and  citizens,  who  con- 
ducted him,  w^ith  a  magnificent  procession,  to  St.  PauPs.  After  he  had  offered 
up  his  prayers,  the  nobles  and  citizens  did  homage  and  swore  fealty  to  him, 
Ajid  then  he,  with  his  hand  on  the  gospels,  also  swore  to  restore  to  all  orders 
their  good  law^s,  and  to  each  individual  the  estates  and  property  of  which  he 
had  been  robbed.  Soon  after  Louis  published  a  manifesto,  addressed  to  the 
king  of  Scotland  and  all  the  nobles  not  present  in  London. 

An  immense  effect  was  presently  seen :  nearly  every  one  of  the  few  nobles 
who  had  followed  John  now  left  him  and  repaired  to  London;  all  the  men  of 
the  north,  from  Lincolnshire  to  the  Borders,  rose  up  in  arms  against  him; 
the  Scottish  king  made  ready  to  march  to  the  south ;  and,  at  first  in  small  troops 
and  then  in  masses,  all  the  foreign  mercenaries,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  Gascony  and  Poitou,  deserted  the  standard  of  the  tyrant,  and  either  returned 
to  their  homes  or  took  service  under  Louis  and  the  barons,  who  were  now 
enabled  to  retake  many  of  their  castles.  Giialo,  the  legate,  did  all  he  could 
to  keep  up  the  drooping,  abject  .spirit  of  John ;  but  at  the  very  moment  of 
crisis,  on  the  16th  of  July,  the  pope  himself,  the  mighty  Innocent,  died,  and 
left  the  church  to  be  wholly  occupied  for  some  time  by  the  election  of  a  new 
pontiff. 

Louis  marched  to  Dover  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle,  which  was  most 
bravely  defended  for  the  king  by  Hubert  de  Burgh;  and  at  the  same  time 
some  of  the  barons  attacked  Windsor  castle,  which  was  equally  well  defended. 
When  the  siege  of  Dover  castle  had  lasted  several  w^eks,  Louis  found  himself 
obliged  to  convert  it  into  a  blockade.  Witlulrawing  his  amiy  beyond  reach 
of  the  arrows  of  the  garrison,  he  swore  that  he  would  reduce  the  place  by 
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famine,  and  then  hang  all  its  defenders.  The  barons  raised  the  siege  of  Windsor 
castle  entirely  in  order  to  repel  John,  who,  after  running  f rom  jHaoe  to  place, 
had  at  last  made  his  appearance  near  them,  and  was  pillaging  the  estates 
of  some  of  those  nobles.  At  their  approach  he  fell  back,  and  eluding  their 
pursuit  by  skill,  or,  more  probably,  by  hard  running,  he  reached  the  town  of 
Stamford.  The  barons  wheeled  round  and  joined  Louis  at  Dover,  where  much 
valuable  time  was  lost  in  inactivity,  for  that  prince  would  neither  assault 
the  castle  nor  move  from  it.  Other  circumstances  at  the  same  time  caused 
discontent;  Louis  treated  the  English  with  disrespect,  and  began  to  make 
grants  of  estates  and  titles  in  England  to  his  French  followers.  Several  barons 
and  knights  withdrew  from  Dover,  and  though  few  would  trust  John,  all  b^an 
to  doubt  whether  they  had  not  committed  a  fatal  mistake  in  calling  in  the 
aid  of  a  foreign  prince.  As  these  doubts  prevailed  more  and  more,  the  cause  of 
John  brightened.  Soon  after  eluding  the  pursuit  of  the  barons,  he  had  made 
himself  master  of  Lincoln,  where  he  established  his  headquarters  for  some 
time.  Associations  were  formed  in  his  favour  in  several  of  the  maritime 
counties,  and  the  English  cruisers  frequently  captured  the  supplies  from  the 
Continent  destined  for  Louis. 


THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN   (1216  A.D.) 

At  the  beginning  of  October,  marching  through  Peterborough,  John 
entered  the  district  of  Croyland,  and  plundered  and  burned  the  farm-houses 
belonging  to  that  celebrated  abbey;  he  then  proceeded  to  the  town  of  Lynn, 
where  he  had  a  depot  of  provisions  and  other  stores.  Here,  turning  his  face 
again  towards  the  north,  he  marched  to  Wisbeach,  and  from  Wisbeach  he 

froceeded  to  a  place  called  the  Cross  Keys,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Wash. 
t  is  not  clear  why  he  took  that  dangerous  route,  but  he  resolved  to  cross  the 
Wash  by  the  sands.  At  low  water  this  estuary  is  passable,  but  it  is  subject 
to  sudden  rises  of  the  tide.  John  and  his  army  had  nearly  reached  the  opposite 
shore,  called  the  Fossdike,  when  the  returning  tide  be^m  to  roar.  Pressing 
forwajrd  in  haste  and  terror,  they  escaped;  but,  on  looking  back,  John  beheld 
the  carriages  and  sumpter  horses,  which  carried  his  money,  overtaken  by  the 
waters;  the  surge  broke  furiously  over  them,  and  they  presently  disappeared — 
carriages,  horses,  treasures,  and  men  being  swallowed  up  in  a  whirlpool,  caused 
by  the  impetuous  ascent  of  the  tide  and  the  descending  current  of  the  river 
Welland.  In  a  mournful  silence,  broken  only  by  curses  and  useless  complaints, 
John  travelled  on  to  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Swineshead,  where  he  rested  for 
the  night.  Here  he  ate  gluttonously  of  some  peaches  or  pears,  and  drank  new 
cider  immoderately. 

The  popular  story  of  his  being  poisoned  by  a  monk  may  be  true  or  false; 
but  it  is  told  in  two  ways,  and  was  never  told  at  all  by  any  writer  li^ing  at  the 
time,  or  within  half  a  century  of  it :  and  the  excess  already  mentioned,  acting 
upon  an  irritated  mind  and  fevered  body,  seems  to  be  cause  enough  for  what 
followed.  He  passed  the  night  sleepless,  restless,  and  in  horror.  At  an  eariy 
hour  on  the  following  morning,  the  loth  of  October,  he  mounted  his  horse  to 
pursue  his  march,  but  he  was  soon  compelled,  by  a  burning  fever  and  acute 
pain,  to  dismount.  His  attendants  then  brought  up  a  horse-litter,  in  which 
they  laid  him,  and  so  conveyed  him  to  the  castle  of  Sleaford.  Here  he  rested 
for  the  night,  which  brought  him  no  repose,  but  an  increase  of  his  disorder. 
The  next  day  they  carried  him  with  great  difl5cultv  to  the  castle  of  NewaA, 
on  the  Trent,  and"  there  he  sent  for  a  confessor,  and  laid  himself  down  to  die. 
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The  abbot  of  Croxton,  who  was  equally  skilled  in  medicine  and  divinity, 
attended  hiin  in  his  last  hours,  and  witnessed  his  anguish  and  tardy  re- 
pentance. 

He  named  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  his  successor,  and  dictated  a  letter  to 
the  recently  elected  pope,  Honorius  III,  imploring  the  protection  of  the 
church  for  his  young  and  helpless  children.  He  made  all  the  knights  who  were 
with  him  swear  fealty  to  Henry,  and  he  sent  orders  to  the  sheriff's  of  counties 
and  the  governors  of  castles  to  be  faithful  to  the  prince.  Messengers  arrived 
from  some  of  the  baroiLS,  who  were  disgusted  with  Louis,  and  proposed  re- 
turning to  their  allegiance.  This  gleam  of  hope  came  too  late — the  **  tyrant 
fever*'  had  destroyed  the  tyrant.  The  abbot  of  &oxton  asked  him  where 
he  would  have  his  body  buriecL  John  groaned,  "  I  comniit  my  soul  to  God,  and 
my  body  to  St.  Wulfstan!**  and  soon  after  he  expired,  on  the  18th  of  October, 
in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age  and  the  seventeenth  of  his  wretched  reign. 
They  carried  his  body  to  Worcester,  and  interred  it  in  the  cathedral  church 
there,  of  which  St,  Wulfstan  was  the  patron  saint.  In  this  way  the  dying 
male* lie tion  of  the  heartbroken  Henry  II  upon  his  rebellious  children  had  not 
fallen  in  vain.  Richard,  after  all  his  military  glory,  perished  before  a  paltry 
fortress;  John  died  a  disgraced  and  baffled  fugitive,  m  the  midst  of  subjects 
who  triumphed  over  his  death  as  a  happy  national  deliverance.* 


THE   CHARACTER  OF  KING   JOHN 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  few  personages  in  English  histor}%  certainly  of  no 
one  who  ever  wore  the  crown,  to  be  so  universally  despised  as  John  Lackland. 
From  his  own  day  to  the  present  there  have  been  none  to  praise,  and  few  to 
apologise  for  him.  "Foul  as  it  is,  hell  itself  is  defiled  by  the  fouler  presence 
of  John,''  wrote  one  of  his  contemporaries.  And  this  has  become  the  verdict 
of  history.  He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  good  qualities  in  abundance, 
but  all  his  life  long  he  seems  to  have  delighted  in  hiding  them  and  in  allowing 
his  evil  propensities  to  dominate  him.  Great  abilities  he  possessed  m  more 
than  the  average  measure.  l)yt  he  appeared  to  enjoy  rather  to  prevent  them 
than  to  use  them  in  strengthering  himself  and  his  kingdom.  In  his  external 
characteristics,  as  Green^  picturest(uely  points  out,  John  possessed  all  the 
cleverness,  the  vivacity,  the  good  humour,  and  the  personal  charm  of  manner 
of  the  Plantagenets,  but  in  his  inner  soul  he  was  the  worst  outcome  of  the 
Angevins.  ^'Within  Inmselfp''  says  that  author,  *'he  united  into  one  mass  of 
wicJkedness  their  insolence,  their  selfishness,  their  unbridled  lust,  their  cruelty 
and  tyranny,  their  shamelessness,  their  superstition,  their  cynical  indifference 
to  honour  and  truth/^ 

A  traitor  first  to  his  father,  then  to  his  brother,  he  seems  to  have  been 
utterly  lacking  in  faithfulness  to  high  or  low.  Possessing  a  singular  power 
of  attracting  men  and  women,  he  utilised  it  basely  by  despoiling  the  men  of 
their  possessions  and  the  women  of  their  honour.  Throughout  his  reign  there 
are  brief  periods  marked  by  outbursts  of  his  inborn  genius  for  war,  his  wonder- 
ful powers  of  recuperation,  his  ability  to  see  and  take  instant  advantage  of  his 
enemies.  It  was  John  who,  at  the  moment  of  Philip's  greatness,  effected 
the  formation  of  a  confederacy  that  all  but  resulted  in  his  overthrow,  **A 
closer  study  of  John*s  history,^'  concludes  Green,'*  ^* clears  away  the  charges 
of  sloth  and  incapacity  with  which  men  tried  to  explain  the  greatness  of  his 
fall.  The  awful  lesson  of  his  life  rests  on  the  fact  that  it  was  no  weak  and 
indolent  voluptuary^  but  the  ablest  and  most  rutliless  of  the  Angevins,  who 
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lost  Normandy,  became  the  vassal  of  the  pope,  and  perished  in  a  struggle  of 
despair  against  Endish  freedom." 

The  estimate  of  Burke,*  while  differing  in  some  respects  from  that  of  Green, 
is  perhaps  more  in  agreement  with  the  opinion  ordmarily  held  of  the  king, 
"ne  was  indolent,"  says  Burke,  "yet  restless  in  his  disposition;  fond  of 
working  bv  violent  methods,  without  any  vigour;  boastful,  but  continually 
betraying  his  fears ;  showing  on  all  occasions  such  a  desire  of  peace  as  hindered 
him  from  ever  enjoying  it.  Having  no  spirit  of  order,  he  never  looked  for- 
ward^onteut  by  any  temporary  expedient  to  extricate  himself  from  a 
present  difficulty.  Rash,  arrogant,  perfidious,  irreligious,  imquiet,  he  made 
a  tolerable  head  of  a  party,  but  a  bod  king;  and  had  talents  fit  to  disturb 
another's  government,  not  to  support  his  own.    A  most  striking  contrast 

Presents  itself  between  the  conduct  and  fortune  of  John  and  his  adversary 
'hilii>.  Philip  came  to  the  crown  when  many  of  the  provinces  of  France, 
by  being  in  the  hands  of  too  powerful  vassals,  were  in  a  manner  dismembered 
f rom^  the  kingilom ;  the  royal  authority  was  very  low  in  what  remained.  He 
reunited  to  the  crown  a  country  as  valuable  as  what  belonged  to  it  before;  he 
reduceil  his  subjects  of  all  onlers  to  a  stricter  obedience  tlmn  they  had  given 
to  his  predecessors.  He  witlistood  the  papal  usurpation,  and  yet  used  it  as 
an  instrument  of  his  designs ;  whilst  John,  who  inherited  a  great  territory, 
and  an  entire  prerogative,  by  his  vices  and  weakness  gave  up  his  independency 
to  the  lH>pt%  his  prerogative  to  his  subjects,  and  a  large  part  of  his  dominions 
to  tlie  king  of  France.*'* 
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It  was  a  newly  awakened  burst  of  national  feeling  which  placed 
Henn^  III  on  the  throne,  and  everv-  event  of  his  lonjj  and  weary  reign 
tendeil  to  draw  out  that  national  feeling  in  more  definite  shapes*  and 
to  draw  all  the  Boris  of  the  soiJ,  of  whatever  race  and  whatever  rank, 
close  together  in  one  body,  as  fellow  workers  in  the  great  strife  against 
pope  and  king. — FEEEMAN.b 

Heney  of  Winchester  had  just  completed  his  tenth  year  when  he  foimd 
himself,  by  the  sudden  death  of  hb  father,  in  possession  of  the  title  but  with 
little  of  the  power  of  a  king.  In  the  capital  and  the  opulent  i^rovinces  of 
the  south  of  England  Louis  reigned  almost  without  an  opponent;  in  the  other 
counties  his  partisans  were  the  more  active,  and  his  cause  the  more  popular; 
and  on  the  west  and  north  the  princes  of  Wales  and  the  king  of  Seotlanci 
had  acknowledged  bis  authority  and  become  his  vassals.  Stil]  the  son  of 
John  could  depend  on  the  swords  of  the  barons  and  foreigners,  who  bad 
remained  faithful  to  his  father,  on  the  powerful  protection  of  the  holy  see, 
on  the  wavering  disposition  of  the  natives  who  adhered  to  his  rival,  and  on 
the  pity  which  would  naturally  be  excited  by  his  youth  and  innocence. 

On  the  tenth  day  after  the  decease  of  the  late  monarch  he  was  led  to  the 
abbey  church  of  Gloucester,  and,  having  taken  the  oath  usually  administered 
to  the  English  kings,  and  sworn  fealty  to  Pope  Honorius,  wa.s  crowned  by 
the  legate  Gualo,  and  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Exeter,  and  Bath;  who 
placed  on  his  temples  a  plain  circle  of  gold  in  lieu  of  the  crown,  which  had 
Deen  lost  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  treasures.  The  next  day  a  proclamation 
was  issued,  in  which  the  new  king,  lamenting  the  dissension  between  his 
father  and  the  barons,  a  dissension  which  he  would  forever  dismiss  from  his 
memorj%  promised  to  all  his  subject.^  a  full  anmesty  for  the  pa^t  and  their 
lawfid  liberties  for  the  future;  required  the  tenants  of  the  crown  to  do  homage 
and  swear  fealty  to  himself  as  their  legitimate  sovereign;  and  forbade  any 
person  to  appear  in  public  during  the  next  month  without  a  white  fillet  round 
the  head  in  honour  of  his  coronation.  The  care  of  his  person  was  intrusted 
to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  earl  marshal,  witli  the  title  of  guardian  of  the  kingdom, 
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REPUBLICATION  OF  MAGNA  CHARTA 

A  great  council  had  been  summoned  to  meet  in  a  fortnight  at  Bristol, 
and  was  attended  by  all  the  bishops  and  abbots,  by  several  eans  and  barons, 
and  by  many  knights,  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  performed  the  feudal 
ceremony  of  homage.  But  the  great  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  reconcile 
the  claims  of  the  crown  with  those  of  the  subject,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  adverse  barons,  without  trenching  too  deeply  on  the  royal  prerogative. 
For  this  purpose  the  Great  Charter  was  revised,  and  cut  down  from  63 
chapters  to  42.  Every  clause  of  a  temporary  nature,  or  which  personally 
regarded  the  late  king  and  his  opponents,  was  struck  out. 

Several  clauses  were  omitted  which  appeared  to  bear  hard  on  the  ancient 
claims  of  the  crown ;  particularly  those  which  related  to  the  right  of  levying 

aids  and  scuti^es,  and  of  convoking 
the  great  coimcu ;  which  abolished  the 
abuses  of  forests  and  foresters,  warrens 
and  warreners,  sheriffs,  bailiffs,  and 
other  royal  officers;  which  required 
notice  to  be  given  to  the  relations  b^ 
fore  the  marriage  of  the  heir;  which 
granted  the  liberty  of  ^ress  out  of,  and 
ingress  into  the  kingdom;  and  which 
allowed  the  goods  of  persons  d}ring 
intestate  to  he  divided  among  their 
relations  after  the  payment  of  their 
just  debts.  But  it  was  distincUy 
stated  that  these  provisions  had  not 
been  repealed.  Tiieir  operation  was 
only  suspended  till  tiiey  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  a  full 
assembly  of  the  barons  of  both  parties. 
Some  improvements  were  intro- 
duced ;  the  lord  was  forbidden  to  as- 
sume the  custody  of  the  person  and 
lands  of  the  heir,  till  he  had  received 
the  homage  of  his  ward;  because,  before 
that  homage,  he  was  not  bound  to 
defend  the  interest  of  his  vassal.  All  the  provisions  respecting  wardships  were 
extendi  to  the  custody  of  vacant  benefices,  with  this  exception — that  such 
custody  should  not  be  sold.  The  rate  at  which  carriages  might  be  taken  for 
the  kings  use  was  fixed;  and  some  regulations  were  added  respecting  the 
payment  of  his  debts.  The  ratification  of  the  charter  in  this  form  was 
received  with  gratitude  by  the  royalists ;  nor  was  it  violently  condemned  by 
their  opponents,  when  they  learned  that  the  clauses  which  had  been  omitted 
were  stifi  reserv-ed  for  future  discussion. 

If  Louis  had  rejoiced  at  the  death  of  John,  he  now  discovered  that  the 
son  would  prove  a  more  formidable  competitor  tlum  the  father.  The  jrouth 
and  innocence  of  Henry  excited  universal  compassion.  John  indeed,  it  was 
said,  had  been  a  tyrant :  but  what  crime  had  the  prince  coumiitted  that  he 
should  forfeit  the  crown  to  which  he  was  bom  ?  His  ri>-al  was  a  Frenchman, 
who  daily  betrayed  an  unjust  partiality  in  favour  of  his  countrymen.  Even 
now,  while  his  success  depended  on  the  efforts  of  his  Enj^ish  ad^rents.  many 
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a  native  saw  with  indignation  the  honours  which  he  claimed  as  a  right  be- 
stowed as  a  reward  by  this  foreign  prince  on  liis  foreign  retamers.  To  aid 
such  favourable  impressions,  and  to  foment  the  jealousy  and  discontent  of 
their  adversaries,  became  the  poiicy  of  Gualo  and  Pembroke.* 

To  all  who  returned  to  tlieir  allegiance  their  former  liberties  were  con- 
firmed ;  tales  of  the  arrogance  of  the  French,  and  of  their  contempt  for  the 
natives,  were  induLstriously  circulated;  the  report  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  chief  of  the  English  nobility  w^as  revived  and  believed;  and  the  minds  of 
men  were  awed  and  confounded  by  the  weekly  repetition  of  the  excommunica- 
tion fulminated  against  Louis  and  his  adherent^s.  Neither  did  the  pontiff 
forget  the  interest's  of  his  young  vassal.  By  his  letters  he  stimulated  the 
zeal  of  the  legate^  and  sought  to  awaken  sentiments  of  loyalty  in  the  barons. 
To  justify  their  rel>eliion/ he  observed  that  they  had  formerly  alleged  the 
tyranny  of  John;  but  that  plea  must  now  be  abandoned.  The  tyranny  of 
John  had  perished  with  the  tyrant;  and,  if  they  persisted  to  oppose  the 
succession  of  his  son,  they  would  prove  that  their  former  assertions  were  but 
pretences,  and  that  they  had  been  actuatCHt  by  motives  which  they  were 
ashamed  to  avow.  By  these  means  a  revolution  was  gradually  wTought  in 
the  public  mind  to  the  advantage  of  Henry;  and  the  hopes  of  the  royalists 
were  cheered  by  the  return  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury  and  of  several  knights, 
who  came  to  swear  fealty  to  their  native  sovereign.  Even  William  D'Albiney, 
as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  liberty  by  the  payment  of  6,000  marks, 
unfurled  the  royal  standard. 


THE  BATTLE  OP  LINCOLN  AND  DEFEAT  OF  THE  FRENCH  FLEET  (1217  A.D.) 

Louis  had  at  last  raised  the  siege  of  Dover,  and,  to  compensate  himself 
for  the  loss  of  his  time  at  the  foot  of  that  fortress,  had  taken  the  two  castles 
of  Hertford  and  BerkhampsteatL  Pembroke  surrendered  to  him  two  others, 
as  the  price  of  a  truce  till  the  festival  of  Easter^ — a  suspension  of  hostilities 
equally  useful  to  both  parties.  The  French  prince  employed  the  inter\'al 
to  revisit  the  Continent  and  collect  a  numerous  band  of  auxiliaries ;  the  mar- 
shal profited  by  his  absence  to  detach  more  of  the  confederates  from  his 
interests. 

At  the  termination  of  the  armistice  hostilities  recommenced  with  the  siege 
of  Mont^sorel  by  the  royalists.  To  relieve  the  fortress,  the  confederate  army, 
to  the  number  of  six  hundred  knights  and  twenty  thousand  men,  marched 
from  London  under  the  command  of  the  count  of  Perche.  Its  route  was 
marked  by  every  kind  of  excess,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  infantry. 
The  royalists  did  not  await  their  approach ;  and  the  confederates,  instead  of 
pursuing  the  fugitives,  entered  Lincoln  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inhab- 
itants, ami  besiegeil  the  castle,  w^hich  was  gallantly  tiefentled  by  a  celebrated 
heroine,  Nichola  de  Camville,  Pembroke  immediately  summoned  the  tenants 
of  the  crown  to  meet  him  at  Newark,  and  was  able  to  number  among  his 
followers  four  hundred  knights  with  their  esquires,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
crossbow-men,  and  a  numerous  body  of  infantrj^     Three  days  were  em- 

f>loyed  in  marshalling  the  army.     The  legate  exhorted  the  s<:>ldiers  to  light 
or  their  God,  their  king,  and  their  country ;  excomnmnicated  all  their  oppo- 

p  ** Louis'  party,"  8a vs  StubbB,c  "  had  only  one  fx)int  of  union — the  hatred  and  distruBt 
inspired  by  Joliii;  and  when  John  was  once  removed,  the  disruption  of  the  party  and  the 
expulsion  of  Louis  wc?re  sure  to  come  in  time.  It  was  certain  that  ali  real  national  feeling 
woidd  take  part  against  a  foreign  king/'] 
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nente;  and  imparted  to  the  combatants  the  privileges  usually  granted  to  the 
crusaders.  They  marched  from  Newark  in  seven  divisions  with  white  crosses 
sewed  on  their  breasts;  tlie  bowmen  kept  a  mile  in  advance,  and  the  ba^age 
a  mile  in  the  rear.  This  disposition  deceived  the  confederates,  who,  taking 
the  baggage  for  a  second  army,  imwisely  shut  themselves  up  witiiin  the  wdls, 
and  at  tne  same  time,  by  way  of  bravado,  made  a  brisk  assault  on  the  castle. 
But  the  bowmen,  who  had  been  admitted  bv  a  postern  into  the  fortress, 
thinned  with  their  arrows  the  ranks  of  the  assailants,  and,  by  killing  the  horses 
of  the  knights,  laid  them  in  their  armour  on  the  groimd.  The  rest  of  the 
royalists,  wheeling  round,  burst  open  after  a  sharp  conflict  the  northern  gate ; 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  sortie  was  made  from  the  castle. 

Dismay  and  confusion  now  spread  through  the  ranks  of  the  barons.  The 
most  spirited,  imable  to  withstand  the  torrent  that  rushed  into  the  city,  were 
carried  before  it;  the  crowd  ran  to  the  opposite  portal,  but  the  narrow  and 
winding  passage  was  soon  choked,  and  the  fugitives  were  compelled  to  recoil 
on  the  pursuers.  The  meaner  combatants  met  with  no  mercy ;  but  little  noble 
blood  was  spilled  by  the  victors,  who,  prompted  by  relationship  or  the  hope  of 
ransom,  sought  not  to  slay  but  to  capture  their  enemies.  The  coimt  of  Perche 
alone  lost  his  life.  He  fought  in  a  churchyard  till  his  horse  was  killed;  and 
when  a  voice  called  out  to  him  to  accept  of  quarter,  he  replied  with  an  oath 
that  he  would  never  surrender  to  an  English  traitor.     Irritated  by  the  re- 

E roach,  a  soldier  thrust  his  pike  through  the  eye  of  the  coimt's  visor,  into 
is  brain.  The  number  of  the  captives  amounted  to  three  earls,  eleven  barons, 
and  four  himdred  knights.  Two  himdred  others  escaped  by  different  roads  to 
London;  the  foot  soldiers,  seeking  to  follow  them,  were  massacred  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  which  lay  in  their  route. 

This  victory,  which  secured  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  young  king, 
was  called,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  time,  the  "fair  of  Lincoln."  As 
soon  as  resistance  ceased,  the  city,  which  had  long  been  distinguished  by  its 
attachment  to  the  barons,  was  given  up  to  pillage.  Even  the  privileges  of 
the  churches  could  not  save  them  from  the  rapacity  of  the  royalists.  But 
the  fate  of  the  women  and  children  was  more  deplorable.  When  the  gate 
was  forced,  they  crowded  for  security  into  the  boats  on  the  river.  Some 
sank  under  the  weight,  others  were  lost  by  mismanagement,  and  of  the  fugi- 
tives the  greater  part  were  drowned. 

The  destruction  of  his  army  confined  Louis  within  the  walls  of  London, 
where,  though  he  had  built  up  all  the  gates  except  one,  and  had  compelled 
the  citizens  to  renew  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  he  was  perpetually  alarmed 
with  the  discovery  of  conspiracies  against  him.  His  only  hope  rested  on  the 
exertions  of  his  consort,  Blanche  of  Castile,  who  in  person  solicited  aid  from 
the  most  powerful  of  the  French  nobles.  At  length  an  armament  of  eighty 
large  vessels,  besides  galleys  and  smaller  ships,  put  to  sea  from  Calais  under 
the  command  of  the  celebrated  pirate  Eustace  the  Monk.  To  oppose  this 
formidable  fleet  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  justiciar,  had  collected  forty  sail  from 
the  Cinque  Ports ;  but  the  disparity  of  force  was  so  alarming  that  several 
knights  refused  to  embark,  imder  the  pretence  that  they  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  manner  of  naval  engagements. 

Nor  was  Hubert  himself  unaware  of  the  danger.  Before  his  departure  he 
gave  the  most  positive  orders  that  the  castle  of  Dover  should  not  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  enemy  on  any  terms,  not  even  to  save  his  own  life,  in  the 
event  of  his  being  made  prisoner.  The  English  were  soon  in  sight  of  the 
French,  sailed  past  them,  as  if  their  object  were  to  surprise  Calais,  and  suddenly 
tacking  bore  down  in  a  line  on  their  rear.    The  bowmen  and  archers  began 
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the  engagement  with  a  volley  of  arrows;  as  iBoon  iis  the  ships  came  in  con- 
tact, they  were  fastened  together  with  chains  and  hooks;  powder  of  quick- 
lime was  scattered  ie  the  air,  that  it  might  he  carried  by  the  wind  into  the 
eyes  of  the  enemy;  and  the  English,  leaping  on  board  with  axes  in  their 
hands,  rendered  the  ships  mimanageable  by  cutting  the  rigging.  The  French, 
unaccustomed  to  this  manner  of  fighting,  made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and 
only  fifteen  vessels  out  of  the  whole  number  esca|>e(l.  One  hundred  and  fifteen 
knights  with  their  e8<;|uires,  and  more  than  eight  hundred  inferior  officers, 
were  taken.  Eustace,  who  had  secreted  himself  in  the  hold  of  his  ship,  offered 
a  large  ^um  for  his  ransom :  but  Richard  Fitzroy,  one  of  John's  illegitimate 
children  by  a  daughter  of  the  earl  Warenne,  spurned  the  proposal,  and  in- 
stantly struck  off  his  head,  which  was  afterw^ards  carried  on  a  pole  from 
town  to  town  as  a  proof  of  the  victory. 


ENGLAND  AFTER  THE  TREATY  OF  LAMBETH  (1217  A.D.) 


With  this  fleet  perished  the  hopes  of  Louis,  who,  on  the  approaeli  of  the 
royal  anny,  gladly  accepted  the  ofter  of  an  accommodation  made  by  the  legate 
and  the  earl  marshal  It  was  agreed  [by  the  articles  of  a  treaty  drawn  up 
at  Lambeth]  that  he  should  give  back  to  the  English  barons  their  fealty  and 
liomage,  and  then  Hemy  should  grant  to  them  a  full  auuiesty  on  their  return 
to  thetr  allegiance ;  that  peace  on  similar  terms  should  be  offered  by  Henry 
to  tlie  king  of  Scots  and  the  prince  of  Wales;  and  that  arrangement  should 
be  made  for  the  discharge  of  debts  and  the  ransom  and  liberation  of  prisoners 
of  war.  This  is  w^hat  appears  on  the  face  of  the  instrmnent  interchanged 
between  the  parties;  but  in  addition  Henry  paid  to  Louis  the  sum  of  lOiXXJ 
marks  to  enaole  him  to  discharge  his  debts;  and  Louis  made,  so  we  are  told, 
a  promise  to  Henrj^,  confinned  by  oath,  that  on  his  accession  to  the  French 
throne  he  would  restore  all  the  provinces  which  formerly  belonged  to  Henry's 
father:  a  promise  which  indeed  was  the  most  that  could  be  given  by  a  prince 
not  yet  in  possession,  but  w^hich  it  was  plain  that  he  w^ould  not  have  the  will, 
w*hen  he  came  into  possession,  or^  if  he  \vdd  the  will,  w^ould  not  have  the  power 
to  execute.  After  the  departure  of  Louis  witli  his  countrymen,  the  king  of 
Scotland  was  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  pacification.  He  *'came  to 
the  faith  and  service"  of  the  young  king,  and  did  his  tlevoir  to  him  at  North- 
ampton. Llewelyn  after  some  hesitation  followed  his  example,  and  did 
homage  to  his  sovereign  lord  at  Worcester. 

The  departure  of  Louis  secured  the  crown  to  Henry ;  but  the  young  king 
had  not  a  single  relation  to  whom  he  could  recur  for  advice  or  to  whom  he 
might  intrust  the  care  of  his  interests.  Even  the  queen  mother,  who  by  her 
misconduct  had  already  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  abandoned 
her  sc»n  to  hasten  back  to  France  and  marr}'  her  former  lover^  the  count  de 
la  Marche.  But  Pope  Honorius,  as  feudal  superior,  declared  himself  the 
guardian  of  the  orphan,  and  commanded  Gualo  to  reside  near  his  person, 
watch  over  his  safety,  ami  protect  his  just  rights.  The  legate  discharged  his 
trust  with  fidelity,  and  found  in  the  earl  marshal  a  coadjutor  actuated  by 
the  same  zeal  and  conciu*ring  in  the  same  sentiments.  The  itinerant  justices 
were  ordered  to  summoti  all  knights  ami  freemen  to  their  court.s,  and  to  ad- 
minister to  them  an  oath  that  they  would  keep  the  king's  peace,  observe 
the  good  hiws  and  rightful  customs  of  the  realm,  and  at  command  of  the  king 
and  comicil  assemble  and  oppose   the  enemies   of  the  king  and  kingdom. 
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The  charter  was  again  confirmed,  but  with  additional  alterations.^    It  was 

[)rovided  that  the  widow  should  have  for  her  dower  the  third  part  of  all  the 
ands  which  had  belonged  to  her  husband  during  the  coverture,  unless  she 
had  been  endowed  with  a  smaller  portion  at  the  door  of  the  church;  that 
no  freeman  should  lawfully  alienate  so  much  of  his  land  as  to  render  himself 
incapable  of  performing  his  services  to  the  lord  of  the  fee;  and,  as  a  check 
on  alienations  in  mortmain,  that  no  one  should  give  his  lands  to  a  religious 
house,  to  hold  it  again  of  the  same  house;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
any  religious  house  receive  lands,  to  lease  them  out  to  the  donor.  Assizes 
of  darrein  presentment  were  sent  back  to  the  justices  of  the  bench ;  the  county 
courts  were  ordered  to  be  held  onlv  once  a  month,  the  sheriff's  toum  only 
twice  in  the  year,  and  the  view  of  frankpledge  only  at  Michaelmas. 

Lastly,  it  was  enacted  that  all  men  should  enjoy  equal  liberties;  that 
escuage  or  scutage  should  be  levied  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II ;  and  that  every  castle  built  or  rebuilt  since  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war  should  be  demolished  immediately.  At  the  same  time  the  chap- 
ters regarding  the  forests  and  warrens  were  withdrawn,  to  form  a  new  instru- 
ment, called  the  Charter  of  Forests.  By  this  all  forests  enclosed  since  the 
death  of  King  Richard  were  thrown  open ;  all  outlawries  for  offences  of  the 
forest  incurred  within  the  same  period  were  reversed;  the  pimishment  for 
killing  the  king's  venison  was  commuted  into  a  heavy  fine  or  a  year's  im- 
prisonment ;  the  courts  of  the  foresters  were  regulated,  unjust  tolls  abolished, 
and  the  right  to  cultivate  and  improve  their  own  lands  was  confirmed  to 
the  holders  of  estates  within  the  royal  forests.  In  addition,  to  prevent  the 
diminution  of  the  revenue,  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  king's  ministers, 
during  his  minority,  to  put  the  great  seal  to  any  charter  or  letter  of  confirma- 
tion or  sale,  or  alienation,  or  gift  in  perpetuity,  and  declaring  beforehand  all 
such  instruments  invalid  and  of  no  effect. 

The  late  contest  had  generated  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  which  bore 
with  impatience  the  restraint  of  legitimate  authority,  and  the  legate  and 
marshal  sought  to  heal  these  wounds  by  conciliation.  By  degrees  tranquillity 
was  restored,  and  in  the  autumn  Gualo  returned  to  Rome.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Pandulf,  who  followed  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  and  watched 
with  solicitude  over  the  interests  of  the  young  king.  His  presence  was  ren- 
dered the  more  necessary  by  the  death  of  Pembroke,  the  earl  marshal  (1219) ; 
after  which  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  was  intrusted  to  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  the  justiciar,  and  the  custody  of  the  royal  person  to  Peter  des  Roches, 
bishop  of  Winchester.  With  the  former  the  reader  is  already  acquainted; 
Des  Roches  was  a  Poitevin,  who  had  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  John,  and 
more  than  once  had  been  appointed  by  him  guardian  of  the  kingdom. 

These  ministers  were  rivals:  if  the  justiciar  possessed  a  greater  share  of 
power,  the  bishop  enjoyed  more  opportunities  of  cultivating  the  friendship 
of  his  pupil;  and,  while  the  one  sought  the  support  of  the  native  families, 
the  other  proclaimed  himself  the  protector  of  the  foreigners  whom  the  policy 
of  John  had  settled  in  the  island.  The  presence  of  Pandulf  was  a  constant 
check  on  the  ambition  of  these  rivals ;  by  his  letters  and  speeches  he  reproved 
their  negligence  and  stimulated  their  industry ;  and  by  his  advice  the  justi- 
ciar and  chancellor  were  made  to  swear  that  during  the  minority  they  would 
not  dispose  of  any  of  the  great  fiefs  of  the  crown.    He  repaired  to  Wales,  and 

P  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  end  of  the  first  phase  of  the  struj^le  over  the  Magna  Charta, 
Stubbsc  points  this  well  by  saying:  "It  was  now  oecome  permanently  the  palladium  of  Eng- 
lish constitutional  liberty ;  it  was  recognised  as  the  salvation  of  king  and  Kingdom,  and  the 
legate,  instead  of  anathematising,  had  turned  and  blessed  it/'] 
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restored  peace  on  the  borders;  he  met  the  king  of  Scots  at  York,  and  nego- 
tiated a  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  by  his  letters  and  services  he 
greatly  contributed  to  prolong  the  truce  between  England  and  France.  As 
doubts  had  been  raised  respctcting  the  coronation  at  Gloucester,  that  cere- 
mony was  again  perfonned  (1220)  with  the  accustomed  solemnity  by  the 
archbishop,  who,  with  the  permission  of  Honorius,  had  returned  to  England ; 
and  the  next  year  (1221)  Alexander  of  Scotland  married,  at  York,  Joan,  the 
elder  of  the  two  sist^ers  of  Henry,  and  did  homage  to  his  brother-in-law. 
Margaret,  one  of  the  Scottish  princeases,  who  had  so  long  been  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  English  crown,  was  married  Xo  Hubert.  Pandulf  immediately 
returned  to  Rome.* 

During  the  contest  between  John  and  the  barons  that  prince  had  lavishly 
distributed  the  crown  lands  among  his  partisans,  as  well  foreigners  as  natives; 
and  those  who  hatl  the  command  of  the  royal  castles  at  his  death  pertinaciously 
refused  to  give  them  up  to  the  government,  alleging  that  they  kept  them  in 
trust  for  the  king  during  his  mioorily.  To  wrest  these  fortresses  from  the 
■hands  of  the  powerful  vassals  who  held  them  was  an  important  but  difficult 
^object.  The  bishop  of  Winchester  and  the  justiciar  demanded  from  the 
holders  all  escheats  and  wardships;  and  at  last  solemnly  declared^  at  the 
request  and  with  the  assent  of  the  great  council,  that  Henr}^  w^as  of  sufficient 
age  to  have  the  free  disposal  of  his  lands,  castles,  and  wards,  though  not  to 
plead  or  be  impleaded  in  courts  of  justice.  Hubert,  in  the  king's  name, 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  wards  and  caustics. '^ 

The  first  noteworthy  resistance  was  met  with  from  William,  earl  of  Au- 
male,  or  ^Mbeoiarie,  whose  gran<!father  of  the  same  name  in  a  like  situation 
had  resisted  Henry  H  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign.  The  earl  now  refused  to 
surrender  Rockinghatn  to  the  king,  on  Hub£*rt*s  demand,  and  an  armed  force 
was  at  once  despatched  to  take  it  from  him.  The  earl  and  his  followers  fietl, 
but  later,  in  1221,  he  seized  two  more  royal  castles,  and  it  was  only  after  a 
fierce  struggle,  in  which  both  the  excommunication  of  the  church  and  the 
strong  hand  of  the  earl  marshal  w^ere  resorted  to,  that  he  was  subdued  and 
banished.  The  second  serious  attempt  at  resistance  had  the  more  important 
result  of  ridding  the  country  at  once  of  Falkes  de  Breaut^,  one  of  the  most 
obnoxious  of  the  foreigners  who  were  attracted  to  the  island  by  John's  gold ; 
and  of  Peter  des  Roches,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  betook  himself  to 
the  Continent  as  a  result  of  the  triumph  of  his  rival  Hul>ert.  In  1224  Falkes 
seized  one  of  the  king's  justices,  who  had  decided  iigainst  him  at  the  assizes 
at  Dunstable,  and  imprisoned  him  in  the  castle  of  Bedford,  which  he  held. 
Hubert  gladly  grasped  at  the  opportunity  of  chastising  one  whom  Des  Roches 
lookcLl  to  as  a  strong  supporter  of  liis  policy,  and  Bedford  was  besiegeii  liy 
an  army,  which  w^as  nominally  commandetl  by  the  young  king  in  person,  and 
after  a  stout  resistance  forced  to  capitulate.  Falkes,  who  had  managed  to 
J  escape,  was  captured  in  Coventry  and  banished, « 

The  consequences  of  the  improvident  grants  made  by  the  last  two  mon- 
archs  now^  began  to  unfokl  themselves.  Under  the  pretence  of  resisting  an 
invasion  tlireatened  by  the  king  of  France,  Henr^'  assembled  a  great  council 
(1225)  and  most  urgently  demanded  an  aid.  The  tiemand  was  at  first  re- 
-fused; but  the  wants  of  the  crown  would  admit  of  no  delay;  and,  after  some 

f  While  Pandylf  undoubtedly,  like  Gualo  before  him,  exercised  a  verv  considerable  influ- 
[eoce  in  the  affairs  of  the  i^alm  during  the^^  years.  Lintjard^*' throui^h  dislike  of  Hubert,  prob- 
lably  exag:gerate8  it.  In  1220  Langton  obtained  from  {he  pope  a  proiuise  that  during  hi«  life 
I  there  should  be  no  other  legate  in  Engianci,  and  tliiw  Pandulf  apparently  regarded  m  his  own 
I  recall.  Therefore,  ha^^ing  secured  an  election  to  tht  see  of  Norwich^  he  resigned  his  legatine 
'office  in  1221,] 
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negotiation,  it  was  stipulated  that  a  fifteenth  of  all  movables  should  be 
granted,  but  on  the  condition  that  the  two  charters  should  be  solemnly  ratified. 
Tliey  had  ah-eady  been  confirmed  twice  since  the  commencement  of  his  reign; 
but  the  king's  officers  had  laughed  at  their  confirmation,  and  refused  to 
carry  their  provisions  into  effect.  Now,  however,  it  was  no  longer  necessary 
for  Uie  barons  to  take  up  arms;  poverty  had  subdued  the  reluctance  of  the 
king  and  his  ministers,  and  the  two  charters  were  solemnly  ratified  in  that 
form  which  they  have  ever  since  retained.  ^^ 

In  the  month  of  April  (1225),  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  the  king's  brother, 
was  sent  to  Guienne,  imder  the  guidance  of  the  earl  of  Salisbmy,  with  an 
English  army.  But  the  French  king  had  taken  the  cross  against  the  Albi- 
genses.  A  papal  legate  interfered,  threatened  the  English  with  exconmiu- 
nication  if  they  raised  obstacles  to  Louis  in  his  holy  war,  and  at  last  made 
both  parties  agree  to  a  truce  for  one  year.  Before  the  term  expired  the 
French  king  died  at  Paris,  after  a  brief  reigQ  of  three  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceedcKl  by  his  son  Louis  IX,  who  was  only  in  his  twelfth  year.  A  stormy 
minority  ensued;  and  Henry,  who  was  now  twenty  years  of  age,  might  have 
taken  advantage  of  it  had  his  character  and  his  own  circiunstances  been 
somewhat  different.  The  armistice  was  subsequently  renewed  year  after 
year,  the  English  never  recovering  La  Rochelle,  and  the  French  making  no 
further  progress  of  importance. 

THE   FALL  OF  HUBERT  DE   BURGH   (1229  A.D.) 

It  was  at  length,  however,  resolved  to  carry  war  into  France.  Henry 
was  twenty-two  years  old,  Louis  only  fifteen ;  but  Blanche,  the  mother  of  the 
latter  prince,  and  regent,  put  the  kingdom  into  a  position  of  defence.  When 
Henry  went  to  Portsmouth,  he  foimd  that  the  snipping  provided  was  not 
sufficient  to  carry  over  his  army,  and  after  a  violent  altercation  with  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  who  was  accused  of  being  the  cause  of  this  deficiency,  the  expe- 
dition was  given  up  till  the  following  year.  At  length  the  English  king  set 
sail  for  the  Continent,  and  landed  at  St.  Malo,  in  Brittany,  where  he  was 

S'lned  by  a  host  of  Bretons.  He  advanced  to  Nantes,  where,  like  his  father 
fore  him,  he  wasted  his  time  and  his  means  in  feasts  and  pageantries.  In  the 
mean  time  yoimg  Louis,  accompanied  by  his  mother,  took  several  towns 
belonging  to*Henrj\  In  the  b^inning  of  October  the  English  king  returned 
home,  covered  with  disgrace ;  and  his  aUy,  the  duke  of  Brittany,  was  obliged 
to  appear  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  Louis  with  a  rope  round  his  neck.  De 
Burgh  had  accompanied  his  master  on  this  expedition ;  and  in  spite  of  his 
known  honour,  braver>%  and  ability,  the  king  attempted  to  throw  all  the 
blame  of  the  miserable  failure  upon  Hubert.  The  people,  however,  took  a 
different  view  of  the  case,  and  set  Henrj-  down  as  a  trifler  and  a  coward. 
When  he  applied  to  parliament  for  a  further  grant  of  money,  and  complained 
of  the  poverty  to  which  his  French  expedition  had  reduced  him,  they  refused 
the  aid. 

Hubert  had  now  (1232)  been  eight  years  at  the  head  of  affairs.    He  en- 

i'oyed  the  good  opinion  of  the  people,  whom  he  had  never  wantonly  oppressed ; 
)ut  many  of  the  nobles  envieil  him  his  power,  and  hateil  him  for  his  leal  in 
resuming  the  castles  and  other  possessions  of  the  crown.  But  the  pro\"erbial 
ingratitude  of  princes  was  fostered  in  the  present  case  by  other  circumstances, 
the  most  cogent  of  all  being  that  the  minister  was  rich  "and  the  king  woefully 
in  want  of  money.    On  a  sudden,  Hubert  saw  his  old  rival  Peter  des  Roches 
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reappear  at  court,  and  he  must  have  felt  from  that  moment  that  his  ruin 
was  concerted.  In  fact,  very  soon  after,  Henry  threw  off  his  faithful  guard- 
ian and  able  mhiister  and  left  him  to  the  persecutions  of  his  enemies.  The 
frivolous  charges  brought  against  Hubert  lead  to  a  conviction  that  he  was 
guilty  of  no  breach  of  trust  or  abuse  of  authority.  Among  other  things,  he 
was  accused  of  winning  the  affections  of  the  king  by  means  of  magic  and 
enchantment.    The  fallen  minister  took  refuse  in  Merton  abbey. 

His  Right  gave  miw^onted  courage  to  the  kmg,  who  vapoured  and  stormed, 
and  tlien  commanded  the  mayor  of  London  to  force  the  asylum  and  seize 
Hubert  dead  or  alive.  The  mayor  set  forth;  but  the  king,  being  reminded 
by  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  of  the  illegality  and  sacrilegiousness  of  such  a 
procedure,  despatched  messengers  in  a  gn^at  hurry  and  recalled  him.  Hu- 
bert obtained  a  delay  of  four  months,  that  he  might  prepare  for  his  defence. 
and  the  king  gave  him  a  safe-conduct.  Relying  on  this,  Be  Burgh  departed 
to  visit  his  wife,  the  Scottish  princess,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds;  but  he  had 
ficarcely  begun  his  jouraey  w^hen  the  king,  notwithstanding  his  plighted  faith, 
sent  Sir  Godfrey  de  Crancumb  to  surprise  and  seize  him.  Hubert  contrived 
to  escape  to  a  parish  church. 

His  furious  enemies,  however,  w^re  not  deterred  by  any  considerations, 
and  bursting  into  the  cimrch  with  drawn  sw^ords  they  dragged  him  forth, 
and  sent  for  a  smith  to  make  shackles  for  him.  The  poor  artisan,  struck 
with  the  sad  state  of  the  great  man,  and  moved  with  generous  feelings,  said 
he  would  rather  die  the  worst  of  deaths  tlian  forge  fetters  for  the  brave  de- 
fender of  Dover  castle  and  the  conqueror  of  the  French  at  sea.  But  Sir  God- 
frey placed  the  earl  on  horseback,  naked,  and,  tying  his  feet  under  the  girths, 
so  conveyed  him  to  the  Tower  of  London.  As  soon  as  this  violation  of  sanc- 
tuary w^as  know^n,  an  outcry  was  raised  by  the  bishop;  and  the  king  was  in 
consequence  obliged  to  order  those  who  had  seized  hmi  to  carry  the  prLsoner 
back  to  the  parish  church ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  commanded  the  sheriff 
of  Essex,  on  pain  of  death,  to  prevent  the  earl's  escape,  and  to  compel  him 
to  an  uiicontlitional  surrender.  The  sheriff  dug  a  deep  trench  round  the 
sanctuar}^,  erected  palisadcjs,  and  effectually  prevented  all  ingress  or  egress. 
Thus  cut  off  from  every  communication,  unprovided  with  fuel  and  proper 
clothing  (the  winter  was  setting  in),  and  at  last  left  without  provisions,  Hubert 
de  Burgh  came  forth,  on  the  fortieth  day  of  his  beleaguemient,  and  surren- 
dered to  the  "  black  Ijand,'^  w^ho  again  carried  him  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
A  few  days  after,  Henry  ordered  him  to  be  released,  and  to  appear  before 
the  court  of  his  jieers. 

When  Hubert  appeared  in  court  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies^  he  declined 
pleading:  some  were  urgent  for  a  s(*ntence  of  death,  but  the  king  proposed 
an  award  which  was  finally  atlopted  by  all  parties.  Hul>ert  forfeited  to  the 
crown  aU  such  lands  as  had  been  granted  him  in  the  time  of  King  John,  or 
been  obtained  by  lum,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  under  Henry.  He  retained 
for  himself  and  his  heirs  the  property  he  had  inherited  from  his  family,  to- 
gether with  some  e^states  he  held  in  fief  of  mesne  lords.  Thus  chpf:>e(l  and 
shorn,  the  brave  Hubert  was  committed  to  the  castle  of  Devizes.  Within 
these  walls  Hubert  remained  for  nearly  a  year,  when  he  was  induced  to  adopt 
a  desperate  mode  of  escape,  by  learning  that  the  custody  of  the  castle  had 
just  been  given  to  a  defjendent  of  his  bitter  enemy  the  Poitevin  bishop  of 
Winchester.  In  a  dark  night  he  climbed  over  the  battlements  and  dropped 
from  the  high  wall  intxi  the  moat.  From  the  moat  he  ma<ie  his  way  to  a 
country  church;  but  tliere  he  was  presently  surrounded  by  an  armed  band, 
led  on  by  tJie  sheriff*    Circumstances,  however,  were  materially  altered: 
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several  of  the  barons  who  had  before  been  intent  on  the  destruction  of  the 
minister,  were  now  at  open  war  with  the  king,  and  anxious  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  so  able  a  man  as  De  Burgh.  A  strong  body  of  horse  released 
him  from  the  hands  of  his  captors  and  carried  him  off  into  Wales,  where  the 
insurgent  nobles  were  then  assembled.  Some  eighteen  months  later,  when 
peace  was  restored,  Hubert  received  back  his  estates  and  honours:  ne  was 
even  readmitted  into  the  king's  council ;  but  he  had  the  wisdom  never  again 
to  aspire  to  the  dangerous  post  of  chief  minister. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  FOREIGN  INFLUENCES 

Peter  des  Roches,  who  succeeded  to  power  on  the  first  displacement 
and  captivity  of  Hubert,  soon  rendered  himself  odious  to  all  classes  of 
the  nation.  He  encouraged  the  king's  growing  antipathy  to  the  English 
barons  and  to  Magna  Charta;  and  he  crowded  the  court,  the  offices  of  gov- 
ernment, the  royal  fortresses,  with  hosts  of  hun^  Poitevins,  Gascons,  and 
other  Frenchmen,  who  ruled  and  wasted  at  their  pleasure.  The  nature  of 
an  opposition,  constitutional  and  legal  in  all  its  operations,  was  as  yet  a  dis- 
covery to  be  made.  The  barons  withdrew  and  took  up  arms.  Wnen  again 
summoned,  they  answered  that  imless  the  king  dismissed  his  Poitevins  and 
the  other  foreigners,  they  would  drive  both  them  and  him  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Peter  des  Roches  averted  his  ruin  for  the  present  by  sowing  dissensions 
among  the  English  nobles.  Several  battles  or  skirmishes,  which  defy  any- 
thing like  a  clear  narration,  were  fought  in  the  heart  of  England  and  on  the 
Welsh  borders.  Richard  Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke,^  the  son  of  the  virtuous 
protector  to  whom  King  Henry  was  so  deeply  indebted,  was  treacherously 
and  most  barbarously  murdered;  and,  following  up  his  temporary  success, 
the  Poitevin  bishop  confiscated  the  estates  of  several  of  the  English  nobles 
without  any  legal  trial,  and  bestowed  them  on  adventurers  from  his  own 
land.  Edmund  Rich  the  new  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  succeeded 
Langton,  took  up  the  national  cause,  and  threatened  the  king  with  excom- 
munication if  he  did  not  instantly  dismiss  Des  Roches  and  nis  associates. 
Henry  trembled  and  complied:  the  foreigners  were  banished,  and  the  arch- 
bishop for  a  short  time  governed  the  land  with  great  prudence,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  charters. 

Henry  now  married  (1236)  Eleanor  of  Provence,  who  came  to  England 
with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  was  soon  followed  by  fresh  swarms  of  foreigners. 
William,  the  bishop  of  Valence,  the  queen's  maternal  imcle,  was  made  chief 
minister.  Boniface  of  Savoy,  another  imcle,  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury;  and  Peter,  a  third  uncle,  was  invested  with  the  earldom  of 
Richmond,  and  received  the  profitable  wardship  of  the  earl  of  Warenne.  The 
queen  invited  over  damsels  from  Provence,  and  the  king  married  them 
to  the  young  nobles  of  England  of  whom  he  had  the  warc&hip.  This  was 
bad  enough,  but  it  was  not  all :  the  queen-mother,  Isabella,  whom  the  nation 
detested,  had  now  four  sons  by  the  count  de  la  Marche,  and  she  sent  over 
all  four— Guy,  William,  Geoffrey,  and  Ajrmer — to  be  provided  for  in  England. 

P  Richard  Marshal  was  a  man  of  unusual  ability,  an  accomplished  knight,  and  a  lover  and 
patron  of  learning.  After  the  return  of  Peter  des*  Roches,  the  earl  suggested  and  delivered 
m  person  both  the  refusal  of  the  barons  to  sit  in  the  same  council  with  Peter,  and  their  positive 
demand  for  the  dismissal  of  the  foreign  officials.  This  opposition  was  construed  as  treason; 
the  kinj5  marched  against  him,  and  drove  him  into  alliance  with  the  Welsh  borderers.  Peter 
lured  him  by  stratagem  over  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  murdered.  For  many  years  after  his 
death  (1234)  the  barons  were  without  a  strong  leader.] 
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The  king  heaperi  honours  and  riches  upon  these  half-brothers,  who  were  soon 
followed  by  new  herds  of  adventurers  from  Ciuienne. 

Henry's  resources  were  soon  exhausted,  and  he  found  himself  without 
money  and  without  credit.  When  he  asked  aids  from  the  parliament,  the 
parliament  told  him  that  he  must  dismiss  the  foreigners,  who  devoured  the 
substance  of  the  land;  and  they  several  times  voted  him  small  supplies*  on 
the  express  condition  that  he  should  so  do,  and  also  redreas  other  grievances ; 
but  he  forgot  his  proiiiises  as  soon  as  he  got  the  money.  The  barons  then 
,  Jxjund  him  by  oath;  and  Henry  took  the  oaths,  broke  them,  and  acted  just 

before, 

Isabella,  the  queen-mother,  added  alike  to  the  odium  in  which  she  was 
held  by  the  English,  and  to  the  embarrassments  and  unr^op^i'^rity  of  her 
son,  by  hurrying  him  into  a  war  with  France  (1242).  Louis,  now  in  the 
prime  of  manhooil,  was  loved  and  respected  by  his  subjects ;  whereas  Henr}^ 
was  despiscil  by  his.  When  the  English  parliament  was  called  upon  for  a 
supply  of  men  and  money^  they  resolutely  refiisc^d  both.  Heiir>^  contrived  to 
fill  thirty  hogsheads  with  silver,  and,  sailing  from  Portsmouth  with  his  queen, 
his  brother  Richard,  and  three  hundred  knights,  he  made  for  the  river  Ga- 
ronne. Soon  after  his  landing  he  wa^  joined  by  nearly  twenty  thousand  men, 
some  his  own  vassals,  some  who  were  anxious,  not  to  re-establish  the  su- 
premacy of  the  English  king  in  the  south,  but  to  render  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  crown  of  France  at  his  expense. 

Louis  met  Henry  with  a  superior  force  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Charente, 
in  Saintonge,  and  defeated  him  in  a  pitched  battle  near  Taillebourg.  The 
English  king  retreated  down  the  river  to  the  town  of  Samtes,  where  he  was 
beaten  in  a  second  battle,  fought  on  the  very  next  day.  His  mother's  husband, 
the  count  de  la  Marche,  who  had  led  him  into  this  disastrous  campaign,  then 
abandoned  him,  and  made  his  own  terms  with  the  French  king.  Henry  fled 
from  Saintes  across  Sainlonge,  to  Blaye.  A  terrible  dysentery  which  broke 
out  in  his  army,  some  scruples  of  conscience,  and  the  singular  moderation  of 
his  own  views,  prevented  Louis  from  following  up  his  successes,  and  inducM 
him  to  agree  to  a  truce  for  five  years. 


HENRY   AND  BIS   PARLIAMENTS 

UTien  Henry  met  his  parliament  in  1244  he  found  it  more  refractory 
than  it  had  ever  been.  In  reply  to  his  demands  for  money,  they  taxed  him 
with  extravagance,  mth  his  frequent  breaches  of  the  Great  Charter;  they 
told  him,  in  short,  that  they  would  no  longer  tnist  him»  and  that  they  must 
have  in  their  own  hands  the  apjMjintment  of  the  chief  justiciar^  the  chancel- 
lor, and  other  great  officers.  The  king  would  consent  to  nothing  more  than 
another  ratification  of  Magna  Charta,  and  therefore  the  parliament  would 
only  vote  him  twenty  shillings  on  each  knight's  fee  for  the  marriage  of  his 
eldest  daughter  to  the  Scottish  king.  After  this  he  looked  to  a  meeting  of 
parliament  m  a  meeting  of  his  personal  enemies,  and  to  avoid  it  he  raised 
money  by  stretching  his  prerogative  in  respect  to  fines,  benevolences,  pur- 
veyances, and  the  other  undefiimble  branches  of  the  ancient  revenue.  He 
also  tormented  and  ransjicked  the  Jews;  and  he  begged,  besides^  from  town  to 
town,  from  castle  to  castle,  until  he  ol)tained  the  reputation  of  being  the  stur- 
diest beggar  in  all  England.  In  the  year  1248  he  was  again  obliged  to  meet  his 
barons  in  parliament.  They  now  told  him  that  he  ought  to  blush  to  ask  aid 
from  his  people  whom  he  professed  to  hat^,and  whom  he  shunned  for  the  society 
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of  aliens;  the^  reproached  him  with  disparaging  the  nobles  of  England  by 
forcing  them  mto  mean  marriages  with  foreigners.  They  enlarged  upon  the 
abuse  of  the  right  of  purveyance,  telling  him  that  foreign  merchants,  knowing 
the  dangers  to  which  their  goods  were  exposed,  shunned  the  ports  of  England 
as  if  they  were  in  possession  of  pirates;  tnat  the  poor  fishermen  of  the  coast, 
finding  they  could  not  escape  his  hungry  purveyors  and  courtiers,  were  fre- 
quently obliged  to  carry  their  fish  to  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  In  reply 
to  the  remonstrance  of  his  barons,  Henry  gave  nothing  but  fair  promises  which 
could  no  longer  deceive,  and  he  got  nothing  save  the  cutting  reproof  to  which 
he  had  been  obliged  to  listen. 

The  king  now  racked  his  imagination  in  devising  pretexts  on  which  to 
obtain  what  he  wanted.  At  one  time  he  said  he  was  resolved  to  reconquer 
all  the  continental  dominions  of  the  crown ;  but,  unfortunately,  all  men  knew 
tJbat  Louis  had  departed  for  the  East,  and  that  Henry  had  contracted  the 
most  solemn  obligations  not  to  make  war  upon  him  during  his  crusade.  He 
next  took  the  cross  himself,  pretending  to  be  anxious  to  sail  for  Palestine 
forthwith;  but  here  again  it  was  well  known  he  had  no  such  intention,  and 
only  wanted  money  to  paj^  his  debts  and  satisfy  his  foreign  favourites.  At 
a  moment  of  urgent  necessity  he  was  advised  to  sell  all  his  plate  and  jewels. 
"Who  will  buy  them?"  said  he.  His  advisers  answered,  "The  citizens  of 
London,  of  course."  He  rejoined  bitterly,  "  By  my  troth,  if  the  treasures  of 
Augustus  were  put  up  to  sale,  the  citizens  would  be  the  purchasers !  These 
clowns,  who  assume  the  style  of  barons,  aboimd  in  all  things,  while  we  are 
wanting  in  conmion  necessaries."  It  is  said  that  the  king  was  thenceforth 
more  inimical  and  rapacious  towards  the  Londoners  than  he  had  been  before. 
To  annoy  them  and  touch  them  in  a  sensitive  part,  he  established  a  new  fair 
at  Westminster,  to  last  fifteen  days,  during  which  all  trading  was  prohibited 
in  London.  He  went  to  keep  his  Christmas  in  the  city,  and  let  loose  his  pur- 
veyors among  the  inhabitants;  he  made  them  offer  New  Year's  gifts;  and 
shortly  after,  in  spite  of  remonstrances,  he  compelled  them  to  pay  him  the 
sum  of  £2,000,  by  the  most  open  violation  of  law  and  right. 

In  1253  Henry  was  again  obliged  to  meet  his  parliament,  and  this  he  did, 
averring  to  all  men  that  ne  only  wanted  a  proper  Christian  aid  that  he  might 
go  and  recover  the  tomb  of  Christ.  If  he  thought  that  this  old  pretence 
would  gain  unlimited  confidence  he  was  deceived.  The  barons,  who  had 
been  duped  so  often,  treated  his  application  with  coldness  and  contempt; 
but  they  at  last  held  out  the  hope  of  a  liberal  grant  on  condition  of  his  con- 
senting to  a  fresh  and  most  solemn  confirmation  of  their  liberties.  On  the 
third  day  of  May  the  king  went  to  Westminster  hall,  where  the  barons,  prel- 
ates, and  abbots  were  assembled.  The  bishops  and  abbots  ^  ere  apparelled 
in  their  canonical  robes,  and  every  one  of  them  held  a  bummg  taper  in  his 
hand.  A  taper  was  offered  to  the  king,  but  he  refused  it,  saying  he  was  no 
priest.  Then  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  stood  up  before  the  people  and 
denounced  sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  those  who  should,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  infringe  the  charters  of  the  kingdom.  Every  striking, 
every  terrific  part  of  this  ceremony  was  performed:  ttie  prelates  and  abbots 
dashed  their  tapers  to  the  ground,  and  as  the  lights  went  out  in  smoke,  they 
exclaimed,  "May  the  soul  of  everyone  who  incurs  this  sentence  so  stink  and 
be  extinguished  in  hell !  "  The  king  subjoined,  on  his  own  behalf,  "  So  help 
me  God!  I  will  keep  these  charters  mviolate,  as  I  am  a  man,  as  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian, as  I  am  a  knight,  and  as  I  am  a  king  crowned  and  anointed!  "  His 
outward  behaviour  during  this  awful  performance  was  exemplary;  he  held 
his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  made  his  countenance  express  a  devout  acquiescence; 
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but  the  ceremony  was  scarcely  over  when^  following  the  impulse  given  him 
by  his  foreign  favourites,  he  returned  to  his  old  courses,  and  thus  utterly 
uprooted  whatever  confidence  the  nation  yet  had  in  him. 

With  the  money  thus  obtained  Henry  went  to  Guiennei  where  Alfonso, 
the  king  of  Castile,  had  set  up  a  claim  to  the  earldom,  and  induced  many  of 
the  fickle  nobles  to  revolt  against  the  English  crown.  This  expedition  was 
hm  dishonourable  than  the  former  ones ;  indeed,  it  was  successful  on  the  whole, 
and  led  to  a  friendly  aUiancc  between  England  and  Castile — Prince  Edw^ard 
marrying  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  Alfonj^o.  But  Henry  concealed  these 
arrangements  for  some  time,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fresh  grant  from  his  parlia- 
ment, under  colour  of  carrying  on  the  war.  He  returned  pennUess;  for  the 
partial  re-establLshment  of  his  authority  in  the  south  of  France  seems  never 
to  have  benefited  his  exchequer.  The  expedient-s  to  which  he  had  recourse 
in  England  rendered  him  more  and  more  odious  and  contemptible.  When 
his  fortunes  were  at  this  low  ebb,  he  blindly  embarked  in  a  project  to  raise  one 
of  his  sons  to  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  On  the  death  of  Frederick  II, 
who  died  excommunicated,  Poi>e  Innocent  IV  offered  the  crown  to  Henry 
for  his  second  son,  Prince  Edmund,  Henry  w^as  placed  in  circumstances  in 
w^hich  he  could  do  little,  and,  wavering  and  timid,  he  did  nothing  at  all,  ex- 
cept give  his  son  the  empty  title  of  king  of  Sicily.  The  pope  ordered  the 
English  clergy  to  lend  money  for  the  expedition,  and  even  to  pawn  the  prop- 
erty of  their  church  to  obtain  it. 

Backed  by  the  pope,  Henry  levied  enormous  contributions  on  the  churches 
of  England  and  Ireland,  Tlie  native  clergy  were  already  disaffected,  but  these 
proceedings  made  them  as  openly  hostile  to  the  king  as  were  the  lay  barons. 
The  wholesale  spoliation  of  the  church  had  also  the  effect  of  lessening  the 
clergy's  reverence  for  the  pope,  and  of  shaking  that  power  which  had  already 
attained  its  highest  pitch,  and  which  was  thenceforward  gradually  to  decline* 
The  bishop  of  London  said  that  the  pope  and  king  were,  indeed,  more  power- 
ful than  he,  but  if  they  took  his  mitre  from  his  head,  he  would  clap  on  a  war- 
rior's helmet.  The  legate,  Rustan,  moderated  his  demands  and  withdrew, 
fully  convinced  that  a  storm  was  approaching  and  that  the  Sicilian  specu- 
lation had  completed  the  ruin  of  the  bankrupt  king.  As  long  as  his  brother 
Richard,  the  great  earl  of  Cornwall/  remained  in  England,  and  in  possession 
of  the  treasures  he  had  hoarded,  there  w^as  a  rx)werful  check  upon  insurrec- 
tion ;  for  though  the  earths  abilities  in  public  affairs  seem  hardly  to  have  been 
equal  to  his  wealth,  still  the  influence  he  possessed  in  the  nation  was  most 
extensive.  He  had  repeatedly  opposed  the  illegal  courses  of  the  king,  and 
had  even  been  out  in  arms  with  the  barons  more  than  once;  but  he  was 
averse  to  extreme  measures,  and,  from  his  position,  not  likely  to  pennit  any 
invasion  of  the  just  prerogative  of  the  crown.  The  Germans  were  setting  up 
their  empire  for  sale,  and  Richard's  vanity  and  ambition  induced  him  to 
become  a  purchaser.  Having  spent  immense  sums,  he  was  elected,  in  the 
beginning  of  1256,  as  "king  of  the  Romans,*'  which  was  considered  the  sure 
step  to  the  dignity  of  emperor.  But  there  was  a  schism  among  the  electors, 
part  of  whom,  a  few  weeks  later,  gave  their  suffrages  to  Alfonso,  king  of  Cas- 

p  Richard  of  Cornwall,  kin^  of  the  Romans,  the  second  son  of  John,  was  a  man  of  eon- 
Bidcrably  more  enerK\'  and  ability  than  his  brother  Hen^^.  He  had  much  of  the  political 
sagacity  of  his  nephew  Edwarti,  and,  Uke  him,  at  tinieH  art-ed  with  the  baronial  oppoeition  in 
resistmg  Henry  *s  Wlbh  desijrns.  "A  more  cart-ful  view  of  his  careei:/'  says  Stubbs  «  "leads 
lo  the  conclusion  that  both  his  abilities  and  his  surcess  were  underrated.  As  an  English  earl 
we  fiBd  him  always  acting  m  a  mediator  and  arbitrator*  never  urging?  the  king  lo  his  deceitful 
and  despotic  couraa.  He  was  the  wi»efll  and  most  moderate,  it  would  seem,  of  Henry's 
adviaere.*'] 
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tile.  Richard,  however,  went  over  to  the  Continent,  was  crowned  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle;  and  left  the  crown  of  England  to  be  draped  through  the  mire. 
A  scarcity  of  provisions  disposed  the  people  to  desperate  measures.  On 
the  2d  of  Iday  (1258)  Henry  called  a  parliament  at  Westminster.  Tlie 
barons  went  to  the  hall  in  complete  armour.  As  the  king  entered  there  was 
a  rattling  of  swords ;  his  eye  danced  timidly  along  the  mailed  ranks,  and  he 
said,  with  a  faltering  voice,  "What  means  this?  Am  I  a  prisoner?"  "Not 
so,"  replied  Roger  Bigod ;  "  but  your  foreign  favourites  and  your  own  extrava- 
gance nave  involved  this  realm  in  great  wretchedness ;  wherefore  we  demand 
that  the  powers  of  government  be  intrusted  and  made  over  to  a  conmiittee 
of  bishops  and  barons,  that  the  same  may  root  up  abuses  and  enact  good 
laws."  One  of  the  king's  foreign  half-brothers  vapoured  and  talked  loudly, 
but  as  for  himself,  he  could  do  nothing  else  than  give  an  imconditional  assent 
to  the  demands  of  the  barons,  who  thereupon  promised  that,  if  he  proved 
sincere,  they  would  help  him  to  pay  his  debts  and  prosecute  the  claims  of 
his  son  in  Italy.  The  parliament  then  dissolved,  appointing  an  early  day 
to  meet  again  at  Oxford,  where  the  committee  of  government  should  be 
appointed,  and  the  affairs  of  the  state  finally  adjusted. 


SIMON   DE  MONTPORT;  the  mad  PARLIABfENT 

The  present  leader  of  the  barons,  and  m  all  respects  the  most  remarkable 
man  among  them,  was  the  earl  of  Leicester.  It  is  evident  that  the  monkish 
chroniclers  were  incapable  of  understanding  or  properly  appreciating  the 
extraordinary  character  of  this  foreign  champion  for  English  liberties;  and 
those  writers  have  scarcely  left  materials  to  enable  us  to  form  an  accurate 
judgment.  Simon  de  Montfort  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  coimt  Simon  de 
Montfort  in  France,  who  had  gained  an  imhappy  celebrity  in  the  barbarous 
crusades  against  the  Albigenses.  In  right  of  his  mother,  Amicia,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom  of  Leicester;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  little  known 
in  England  until  the  year  1238,  when  he  came  over  from  his  native  country, 
and  married  Elleanor,  the  countess-dowager  of  Pembroke,  a  sister  of  IQng 
Henry.  This  match  was  carried  by  the  royal  favour  and  authority;  for 
Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  the  king  s  brother,  and  many  of  the  English  borons, 
tried  to  prevent  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  fitting  a  princess  should  be 
marrieil  to  a  foreign  subject. 

But  the  earl  had  no  sooner  secunnl  his  marriage,  and  made  himself  known 
in  the  country,  than  he  set  himself  forward  a*?  the  decided  opponent  of  for- 
eign encroachment  and  foreign  favourites  of  all  kinds ;  and  such  was  his  ability 
that  he  caused  pei>ple  to  overUx^k  the  anomaly  of  his  position,  and  to  forget 
that  he  himst^f  was  a  foreigner.  He  not  only  Vapti\-ated  the  good  wiU  of  5ie 
Knf^ish  nobles,  but  endeareil  himself  in  an  extraordinary  degree  to  the  Eng- 
lish people,  whose  worth  and  imjx>rtance  in  the  state  he  certainly  seems  to 
ha^T  been  one  of  the  fin?t  to  discover  and  count  upon.  His  devotional  fed- 
ings  ^which.  ujx^n  no  ground  that  we  can  discover,  have  been  re^EUtied  as 
hypocritioal>  gaintnl  him  the  favour  of  the  clergj-:  his  literary  acqmrements, 
so  unusual  in  thi>se  timt^,  increaseil  his  influence  and  reputation.  There 
seems  to  be  no  gixxl  n^as^^n  for  refusing  him  the  merits  of  a  skilful  politician; 
and  he  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  war  as  it  was  then  xmderstood  and  practised. 

The  favour  of  the  king  was  soon  tumevl  into  a  hatred  as  bitter  as  Henry's 
supine  and  not  cruel  nature  was  oaj^ble  of:  it  seemeil  monstrous  that  a  for- 
eigner should  be,  not  a  courtier  but  the  popular  idcJ;  and  Leicester 
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banished  the  court.  He  was  afterwards  ie trusted  with  the  government  of 
Guienne,  where,  if  he  did  not  achieve  the  impoasibihty  of  giving  entire  satis* 
faction  to  the  turbulent  an<l  intriguing  nobles,  he  did  good  service  to  the  king 
his  master,  and  acquitted  himself  with  ability  and  honour.  Henry,  however, 
was  weak  enouijh  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  some  of  his  southern  vassals, 
who  did  not  relish  the  finii  rule  of  the  earL  Leicester  was  hastily  recalled, 
and  his  master  called  him  traitor  to  his  face.  Thus  insulted  by  a  man  he 
despised,  the  earl  gave  the  lie  to  hLs  sovereign,  and  told  him  that,  but  for  his 
kingly  rank,  he  would  make  him  repent  the  wrong  he  had  done  him.  This 
happened  in  1252.  Leicester  withdrew  for  a  season  int^  France,  but  Henry 
was  soon  reconciled,  in  appearance,  and  the  earl  returned  to  England,  where 
his  popularity  increased  in  proportion  to  the  growing  weakness  and  misgov- 
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emment  of  the  king.  He  was  one  of  the  armed  barons  that  met  in  Westminster 
haJ,  and  now  he  was  ready  to  follow  up  those  demonstrations  at  Oxford. 

On  the  11  th  of  Jime  the  parliament,  which  the  royalists  caUed  the  Mad 
Parliament,  met  at  Oxford.  Having  no  reliance  on  the  king,  who  had  so 
often  broken  l3oth  promise  and  oatli,  tlie  great  barons  summoned  all  who 
owed  them  military  ser\dce  to  attend  in  amis  on  the  occasion.  Thus  secured 
fmm  the  a  tack  of  the  foreigners  in  the  king\s  pay,  they  proceeded  to  their 
object  with  great  vigour  and  determination.  The  committee  of  government 
was  appointed  without  a  murmur  on  the  part  of  the  timid  Henry;  it  con- 
sisted of  twenty-four  meml>ers,  twelve  of  whom  were  chosen  by  the  barons 
and  twelve  by  the  king.  The  king's  choice  fell  upon  his  nephew  Henry,  the 
son  of  Richard,  the  titular  king  of  the  Rfimans;  upon  Guy  and  William,  his 
own  half-brothers;  the  bishops  of  L  ndon  and  Winchester;  the  earls  of  War- 
wick and  Warenne;  the  abbot^s  of  Westminster  and  St.  Martin's,  London; 
on  John  Mansel,  a  friar;  and  Peter  of  Savoy,  a  relation  of  the  queen.  The 
members  appointed  by  the  barons  were  the  bishop  of  Worcester;  the  earls 
Simon  of  Leicester,  Richard  of  Gloucester,  Humphrey  of  Hereford,  Roger  of 
Norfolk,  earl  marshal;  the  lords  Roger  Mortimer,  John  FitzgeolTrey»  Hugh 
Bigod,  RichartI  de  Grey,  WiUiam  Bardolf,  Peter  de  Montfort,  and  Hugh  Ie 
Despenser, 

The  earl  of  Leicester  was  at  the  head  of  this  supreme  council,  t^  the  main- 
tenance of  whose  ordinances  the  king,  and  afterwards  his  son  Edward,  took 
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a  solemn  oath.  The  parliament  then  proceeded  to  enact  that  four  knkhts 
should  be  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  freeholders  in  each  county,  to  lay  b^ore 
the  parliament  all  oreaches  of  law  and  justice  that  might  occur;  that  a  new 
shenff  should  be  annually  chosen  by  the  freeholders  in  each  county;  and 
that  three  sessions  of  parliament  should  be  held  r^ularly  every  year:  the 
first,  eight  days  after  Michaelmas ;  the  second,  the  morrow  after  CJandlemas 
Day ;  and  the  third,  on  the  first  day  of  June. 

Tlie  benefits  derived  from  the  acts  of  this  parliament  were  prospective 
rather  than  immediate,  for  the  first  consequences  were  seven  or  eight  years 
of  anarchy  and  confusion,  the  fruits  of  msincerity  and  discontent  on  the  part 
of  the  court,  and  of  ambition  and  intrigue  on  the  part  of  the  great  barons. 
Prince  Edward,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  the  earl  of  Warenne,  and  others  took 
the  oaths  to  the  Statutes  or  Provisions  of  Oxford  with  unconcealed  reluctance 
and  ill-humour.  Though  their  leaders  were  liberallv  included  among  the 
twenty-four  guardians  of  the  kingdom,  the  foreign  faction  was  excessively 
dissatisfied  with  the  recent  changes,  and  said  openly,  and  wherever  they  went, 
that  the  acts  of  Oxford  ought  to  be  set  aside  as  illegal  and  degrading  to  the 
king's  majesty.  Irritated  by  their  opposition  and  their  secret  intrigues,  Leices- 
ter and  his  party  scared  the  four  half-brothers  of  the  king  and  a  herd  of  their 
relations  and  retainers  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  departure  of  these  foreigners 
increased  the  popularity  of  the  barons  with  the  English  people ;  but  thev 
were  seduced  by  the  temptations  of  ambition  and  an  easy  triumph  over  aU 
opposition ;  they  filled  up  the  posts  vacated  in  the  committee  of  government 
with  their  own  adherents,  leaving  scarcely  a  member  in  it  to  represent  the 
king;  and  they  finally  lodged  the  whole  authority  of  government  in  the  hands 
of  uieir  council  of  state  and  a  standing  committee  of  twelve  persons.^  This 
great  power  was  abused,  as  all  unlimited  power,  whether  hdd  by  a  king,  or 
an  oligarchy,  or  a  democracy,  ever  will  be,  and  the  barons  soon  disagreed 
among  themselves. 


QUARREL  BETWEEN  LEICESTER  AND  GLOUCESTER 

About  six  months  after  the  meeting  at  Oxford  (1259),  Richard,  king  of 
the  Romans,  having  spent  all  his  money  among  the  Germans,  was  anxious 
to  return  to  England  that  he  might  get  more.  At  St.  Omer  he  was  met  by  a 
messenger  from  Leicester,  who  told  him  that  he  must  not  set  foot  in  the  king- 
dom umess  he  swore  beforehand  to  observe  the  Provisions  of  Oxford.  Richard 
finally  gave  an  ungracious  assent:  he  took  the  oath,  joined  his  brother,  and 
immediately  commenced  organising  an  opposition  to  the  committee  of  govern- 
ment. Soon  after  his  arrival  it  was  seen  that  the  barons  disagreed  more  than 
ever.  The  earl  of  Gloucester  started  up  as  a  rival  to  Leicester,  and  a  violent 
quarrel — ^the  first  of  many — ^broke  out  between  these  two  powerful  lords. 
Then  there  was  presented  a  petition  from  the  knights  of  shires  or  counties, 
complaining  that  the  barons  had  held  possession  of  the  sovereign  autiiority 
for  eighteen  months,  and  had  done  no  good  in  the  way  of  reform.  A  few 
improvements,  chieHy  regarding  the  administration  of  justice,  were  then 
enacted;  but  their  slender  amoimt  did  not  satisfy  the  nation,  and  most  of 
the  barons  were  more  anxious  for  the  prolongation  of  their  own  powers  and 
profits  than  for  anything  else. 

By  degrees  two  factions  were  formed  in  the  committee:  when  that  of 
Gloucester  obtained  the  ascendancy,  Leicester  withdrew  into  France.  Then 
Gloucester  would  have  reconciled  himself  with  the  king,  but  as  soon  as  Prince 
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Edward  saw  this  he  declared  for  Leicester,  who  returoed.  The  manopuvres 
and  intrigues  of  party  now  become  almost  as  unintelligible  as  they  are  un- 
interesting; reconciliations  and  breaches  between  the  Leicester  and  Gloucester 
factions,  and  then  between  the  barons  generally  and  the  court,  a  changing  and 
a  changing  again  of  sides  and  principles,  perplex  and  disgrace  a  scene  where 
nothing  seems  fixed  except  Leicester's  dislike  and  distrust  of  the  king,  and  a 
general  but  somewhat  vague  affection  among  the  barons  of  both  parties  for 
the  provisions  of  Magna  Charta. 

Henry,  who  had  long  rejoiced  at  the  division  among  the  barons,  now^  (1261) 
thought  the  moment  w^as  come  for  escaping  from  their  authority.  He  had 
a  papal  dispensation  in  his  pocket  for  the  oaths  he  had  taken  at  Oxford,  and 
this  set  his  coiiscience  quite  at  ease.  On  the  2d  of  Febniary  he  ventured  to 
tell  the  committee  of  government  that,  seeing  the  abuse  they  had  made  of 
their  authority,  he  should  henceforward  govern  without  them.  He  then 
hastened  to  the  Tower,  which  had  recently  been  repaired  and  strengthened, 
and  seized  all  the  money  in  the  mint.  From  behind  those  strong  w^alls  he 
ordered  that  the  gates  of  London  should  be  closed,  and  that  all  the  citizen*? 
should  swear  fresh  fealty  to  him. 

The  barons  called  out  their  vassals  and  marched  upon  the  capitaL  Prince 
Edward  wbb  amusing  himself  in  France  at  a  tournament,  and  it  was  a^eed 
by  both  parties  to  await  his  arrival  He  canie  in  haste,  and,  instead  of  joining 
his  father  in  the  Tower,  joined  the  barons.  In  spite  of  this  junction— or  per- 
haps we  ought  rather  to  say,  in  consequence  of  it — many  of  the  nobles  WTUt  over 
and  joined  the  king,  w^ho  published  the  pope's  bull  of  dispensation,  together 
with  a  manifesto  in  which  he  set  forth  that  he  had  reigned  forty-five  years  in 
peace  and  according  to  Just  ice,  never  committing  such  deeds  of  wrong  and 
violence  as  the  barons  had  recently  committed.  For  a  time  he  met  with 
succeas,  and  Leicester  returned  onc^  more  to  France,  vowing  that  he  would 
never  trust  the  faith  of  a  perjured  king. 

In  1263  another  change  and  shifting  of  parts  took  place.  The  earl  of 
Gloucester  was  dead,  and  his  son,  a  very  young  man,  instead  of  being  the  rival 
became  for  a  while  the  bosom  friend  of  Leicester.  Prince  Edward,  on  the 
other  hand,  veered  round  to  the  court,  and  had  made  himself  unpopular  by 
calling  in  a  foreign  guard.  In  the  month  of  March  young  Gloucester  called 
his  retainers  and  confederates  together  at  Oxford,  and  the  earl  of  Leicester 
returned  to  England  in  the  month  of  April,  and  put  himself  at  their  head. 
The  great  earl  at  once  raised  the  banner  of  war,  and  after  taking  several  royal 
castles  and  towns,  marched  rapidly  upon  London,  w^here  the  mayor  and  the 
common  people  declared  for  him.  The  king  was  safe  in  the  Tower;  Prince 
Edward  fled  to  Windsor  castle,  and  the  queen,  his  mother,  attempted  to 
escape  by  water  in  the  same  direction;  but  w^hen  she  approachctl  London 
bridge,  a  cry  ran  among  the  populace,  who  hated  her,  of  '*  DrowTi  the  witch!  ■' 
and  filth  and  stones  were  thrown  at  the  barge.  The  mayor  took  pity  on  her, 
and  carried  her  for  safety  to  St.  FauFs. 

Richard  of  Cornwall  contrived  to  effect  a  hollow  reconciliation  between 
the  barons  and  his  unw\arlike  brother,  who  yielded  everj^thing,  only  reserving 
to  himself  the  usual  resource  of  breaking  his  compact  as  soon  as  circumstances 
should  seem  favourable.  It  is  true  his  subjects  had  repeatedly  exacted  too 
much,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  never  made  the  smallest  concession 
to  them  in  good  faith,  and  with  a  determination  to  respect  it.  Foreigners 
were  once  more  banished  the  kingdom,  and  the  custody  of  the  royal  castles 
was  again  intrusted  to  Leicester  and  his  associates,  Peace  and  amity  were 
swom  in  July;  but  by  the  month  of  October  the  king  was  in  arras  against  the 
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barons,  and  nearly  ^jtr^^frfi  :r.  •a^c-.'jt  Ij-r.^-^r^:^  prarcftr.  TTh*  ii^  ens 
vaf  mainly  allrir/j*Arjift  Vj  a  'y.r.r:;'./.:.  ^-jju-.^f^^  "rj  V-at  zr»ar  -»iur — tua"  tt 
authority  of  th^  'yi::.::.>vyr  <-,t  3r'-.v<-rr..v.ftr-i  -r.'/^'i  .-x:  -.C7  ji^r,  3ir  Tut  iiKimi' 
c»f  the  king,  \)U\  \^.  prjionj^ftfl  lir.ra  *:.h  i^.jz:.  m'  --«  =J:nr!*»sar.r  Ti  Ti  tni- 
point  Prince  YA'v'^rr\  had  pf^vmOfrr:  a  jrr*:^*.  r«!p«!r  :  .r  i:a  :ar:3_  nrai^BBiuf  n 
doubt  whether  an  ^fifAwXxuxi  fror;.  Rr,:r.^  ^o  ,, :  ^xrj^,  z*^;':rj  laii  Jt*  naLiP- 
quenUy  pn^U^:t>rrl  r.har,  having?  arx-orr.  v^  \:.^  i^'rrrArzx  if  ■'.-x5:!r:.  is  vnm 
religioasly  k'rf^p  that,  vow;  hu*.  v.>.  i^-,*  r:.':iiLr  .re  r^Tr-vov^i  iZ  zls  T^vrvzits.  mi 
denouncing  the  barona  a.^  r^Y^.l:-*..  ^.T7ii\fjrf..  a:.-:  -i^iiru^r*,  zjr  :c«eii.7"  as^cunn 
against  thern  and  all  their  aTati-v-r-?. 

To  bUjd  the  horrora  of  a  rivi;  x^r.  r<jr:.e  of  rr-e  hL^hop*  Zjr:c*!C  Ttici  Tarns 
to  refer  tneir  differenrps  to  th/-:  arSirra*//:.  of  -.h^:  Fnrr.cL  '*  ^  r  13:4  '  Tin 
conscientious,  and  juatire-lovlr.sr  !>/ -L-.  IX  pror.oi:.';*^!  i-i-?  a^iri  iz.  "Lii*  recli- 
ning of  February  M264j.  He  i:^-l.-*ed  or.  r:.e  oWrr/ar.ce  of  ir  Gr?:i-  <I5i&ri€r; 
but  otherwwe  his  derision  xii.*  i:.  fivo;.-  of  ■r.^:  kir^r.  as  he  set  &^ir  "±if  Pr:*- 
visions  of  ^>xford.  order'=-ri  'ha-  ■ :.':  rovi!  ':a.r'>--  -hoTild  !>!:  rp:5torPti-  szid  liju 
the  sovereign  ?houId  have  f ;'.[  fy^xer  o:  rh^x/rirj:  h >  oxn  n-iniiFters  ar>d  <:<5ee!:5i. 
whether  from  arrionflr  :or^i?r.<-r.-.  or  r.a'iver.  Tl.e  F/aroa*.  who  wer*-  bener 
acquaint/yi  than  ly-iMi?  x/r.  *>y:  oh/irar-.er  of  rr.eir  kirig,  well  knew  xhsi  if  :» 
Becurities  they  ha^l  ^xartf^rl  -^-^re  ail  giver-  'i:j.  i:^^  pro'.Tsioa?  of  the  n&ikcjl 
charter!  would  hj^  ''if>pi,^d.  a.*  th*^/  wre  previoasly  to  the  pariiaznec:  a 
Oxford;  and  thf-y  rhf-r^fore  r^^iw-^Ive^l  Tior  to  hx-  bo^ir.d  by  theawani.  whidu  they 
insisted,  hari  hj«=:n  oo-Ain^l  thro^jgh  the  ur.rair  ir:fiueLoe  of  the  wife  of  Louis, 
who  wa«  siii.rer-ir.-lax  ro  Kir.g  Henr;/. 

The  rivii  x.ir  x^-  therf-fore  renexe^i  xith  more  fur>-  than  ever.  The 
strength  of  the  roy^!i.r^a  lay  in  rhf-  eo^;r/.i«  of  the  north  and  the  extreme  west; 
that  of  the  h^iron-  in  the  midland  eounti^r^.  r.he  .vjutheast,  the  Cinque  Porte, 
and.  above  Si'..  in  the  rity  of  Iy>ndon  and  its  neighbourh^xxi.  At  the  tolling 
of  the  gr^a'  t-j^il  of  .^t.  Paul  s  the  citizeri.-  of  London  assembled  as  an  annra 
host.  In  the  rnidrt  of  thii-  excitement  th^-y  ff-ii  ufxin  the  unfortunate  Jews, 
ac'i.  after  plundering  them,  massacred  aUjve  f.ve  hundred — ^men,  women, 
ani  rh!!  ir-n — in  rnhi  hlrxjd.  In  oth^-r  part?  of  the  kingdom  the  royalists 
r.h'r^i  an  i  n/irdered  the  Jew?  under  pret^-xt  rf  th^-ir  being  friends  to  the 
har-.r..-:  atA  *he  haron?"  party  did  the  likf.  ailegir.g  that  they  were  allied  with 
:.he  kir.g.  ?.cA  that  rhey  kept  "Greek  fire  hid  in  their  houses  in  order  to  destroy 
r.h^  rr.r-r.r:.^.  .-jf  iibertv. ' 


TH?.    SaTTLK   of   LF.WES:   DE   MOXTFORT's   government   (1254   A.D.) 

T:.e  'ironing  of  the  campaign  wa^  in  favour  of  the  royalists ;  but  their  for- 
f^.^  •-h.ir.Z'^d  when  thoy  advanced  to  the  southern  coast  and  endeavoured 
to  "win  r:ver  the  powerful  Cinque  Ports.  Leicester,  who  had  remained  quietly 
in  L-jn  in  organising  his  forces,  at  length  marched  from  the  capital  with  the 
resolution  of  fighting  a  decisive  battle.  He  found  the  king  at  Lewes,  in 
Sussex — a  bad  position,  in  a  hollow — which  Henr>'.  relying  on  his  superiority 
of  numbers,  did  not  quit  on  the  earl's  approach.  Leicester  encamped  on 
the  downs  alx^ut  two  miles  fn>m  Lowes.  On  the  following  morning,  the 
14th  of  May,  leaving  a  strong  n\^Tve  imi  the  downs,  he  descended  into  the 
hollow. 

The  two  annies  stmn  joincil  battle,  t^^n  the  king's  side  were  the  great  houses 
of  HitfDil  Mud  l^>lum.  nil  the  ftm^gners  in  the  kingdom,  the  Percys  with  their 
warlikr  bordiMcrsj  MUtl  from  U\voiul  the  N>nlers  John  ComjTi,  John  de  Baliol, 
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and  Robert  de  Bruce— names  that  were  soon  to  appear  in  a  verj"  different 
drama*  On  the  earl's  side  were  Gloucester,  Derby,  Warenne,  the  Despensers, 
Robert  de  Roos,  William  Marmion,  Richard  de  Grey^  John  Fitzjohn,  Nicholas 
Seagrave,  Godfrey  de  Lucy,  John  de  Ve^cy,  and  others  of  noble  lineage  and 
great  estates.  Prince  Edward,  who  w^as  destined  to  acquire  the  rudiinenta 
of  war  in  the  slaughter  of  his  own  subjects,  began  the  battle  by  falling  desper* 
ately  upon  a  body  of  Londoners,  who  had  followed  Leicester  to  the  field.  This 
burgher  militia  could  not  stand  agaiiLst  the  traine<J  cavalry  of  the  prince, 
who  chased  and  slew  them  by  heaps.  Eager  to  take  a  bloody  vengeance  for 
the  insults  the  Londoners  had  offered  his  mother,  Edward  spurred  forw^ard, 
regardless  of  the  manoiuvres  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  royalist  army.  He 
was  as  yet  a  young  soldier,  and  the  experienced  and  skilful  leader  of  the  barons 
made  him  pay  dearly  for  his  mistake.  Leicester  made  a  concentrated  attack 
on  the  king,  beat  him  most  completely,  and  took  him  prisoner,  with  his  brother, 
the  kmg  of  the  Romans,  John  Comyn,  and  Rotert  de  Bruce,  before  the  prince 
returned  from  his  headlong  pursuit.  When  Edward  arrived  at  the  field  of 
battle,  he  saw  it  covered  w^th  the  slain  of  his  own  party;  and  learned  that 
his  father,  with  many  nobles,  was  in  Leicester's  hands  and  shut  up  in  the 
prior)^  of  Lewes.  Before  he  could  recover  himself  he  was  charged  by  a  body 
of  horse  and  made  prisoner.  The  king's  half-brothers,  who  were  again  in 
England,  fled  to  Pevensey,  whence  they  escaped  to  the  Continent. 

The  victory  of  the  barons  does  not  seem  to  have  been  disgraced  by  cruelty, 
but  it  is  said  to  have  cost  the  lives  of  more  than  five  thousand  Englishmen, 
who  fell  on  the  field.  On  the  following  morning  a  treaty,  or  the  Mise  of  Lewes, 
as  it  was  called,  was  concluded.  It  was  agreed  that  Edward  and  his  cousin 
Henry,  the  son  of  the  king  of  the  Romans,  should  remain  as  hostages  for 
their  fathers,  and  that  the  w^hole  quarrel  shoukl  1)6  again  submitted  to  a 
peaceful  arbitration.  But  I^eicester,  who  had  now  the  right  of  the  strongest, 
kept  both  the  king  and  his  brother  prisoners  as  well  as  their  sons,  and,  feeling 
his  own  greatness,  began  to  he  less  tractable.  Although  the  pope  excom- 
municated him  and  his  party,  the  people  regarded  the  sentence  with  indif- 
ference; and  many  of  the  native  clergj%  who  had  long  been  disgusted  lx»th 
with  pope  and  king,  praised  him  in  their  sermons  as  the  reformer  of  abuses, 
the  protector  of  the  oppressed,  the  father  of  the  poor,  the  saviour  of  his  country, 
the  avenger  of  the  church.  Thus  supported,  and  indeed  carried  forward  by 
a  boundless  popularity,  he  soon  forced  all  such  barons  as  held  out  for  the 
king  to  surrender  their  castles  and  submit  to  the  judgment  of  their  peers. 
These  men  were  condemned  merely  to  short  periods  of  exile  in  Ireland ;  not 
one  suffered  death,  or  chains,  or  forfeiture. 

Every  act  of  government  was  still  performed  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
whose  captivity  was  made  so  light  as  to  be  scarcely  apparent,  and  who  was 
treatetl  with  every  outward  demonstration  of  respect.  The  c|Ueen  liail  retired 
to  the  Continent  before  the  battle  of  Lewes,  and  having  busied  herself  in 
collecting  a  host  of  foreign  mercenaries,  she  now  lay  at  Damme,  in  Flanders, 
almost  ready  to  cross  over  and  renew^  the  civil  war.  The  steps  taken  by 
Leicester  show  at  once  his  entire  confidence  in  the  good  will  of  the  nation, 
and  his  personal  braver}'  and  activity.  He  summoned  the  whole  force  of 
the  country — from  castles  and  towns,  cities  and  boroughs — ^to  meet  in  arms 
on  Barham  Downs,  and  having  encamped  them  there  he  threw  himself  among 
the  mariners  of  England,  and,  taking  the  command  of  a  fleet,  crui.sea 
between  the  English  and  Flemish  coasts  to  meet  the  invaders  at  sea.  But 
the  queen's  fleet  never  ventured  out  of  port,  her  land  forces  disbanded,  and 
that  enterprise  fell  to  the  ground. 
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The  ruin  of  Leicester  was  effected  by  very  different  means.  Confident 
in  his  talents  and  popularity,  he  ventured  to  display  too  marked  a  superiority 
above  his  fellows  m  the  same  cause ;  this  excited  hostile  feelings  in  several  of 
the  barons,  whose  jealousies  and  pretensions  were  skilfully  worked  upon  by 
Prince  Edward,  who  had  by  this  time  been  removed  from  Dover  castle,  into 
which  he  had  been  thrown  after  the  battle  of  Lewes,  and  placed,  wil^  his 
father,  in  the  enjoyment  of  considerable  personal  liberty,  by  the  order  of 
a  parliament  which  Leicester  had  smnmoned  expressly  to  consider  his  case, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1265,  which  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
constitution  as  the  first  m  which  we  have  certain  evidence  of  the  appearance 
of  representatives  from  the  cities  and  boroughs.^ 

Sunon  de  Montfort,  at  the  very  moment  of  his  fall,  set  the  example  of  an 
extensive  reformation  in  the  frame  of  parliament,  which,  though  his  authority 
was  not  acknowledged  by  the  punctilious  adherents  to  the  letter  and  forms  of 
law,  was  afterwards  legally  adopted  by  Edward,  and  rendered  the  parliament 
of  that  year  the  model  of  the  British  parliament,  and  in  a  considerable  degree 
affected  the  constitution  of  all  other  representative  assemblies.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  considered  as  the  practical  discovery  of  popular  representation. 
The  particulars  of  the  war  are  faintly  discerned  at  the  distance  of  six  or  seven 
centuries.  The  reformation  of  parliament,  which  first  afforded  proof  from 
experience  that  liberty,  order,  greatness,  power,  and  wealth  are  capable  of 
bemg  blended  together  in  a  degree  of  harmony  which  the  wisest  men  had  not 
before  believed  to  be  possible,  will  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance.*** 

The  earl  of  Derby  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  prince,  and  the  earl 
of  Gloucester  set  himself  up  as  a  rival  to  Montfort,  and  then,  by  means  of  his 
brother,  Thomas  de  Clare,  who  had  been  placed  about  the  prince's  person, 
concerted  a  plan  for  releasing  Edward.  This  plan  was  successful;  and  on 
Thursday  in  Whitsunweek  the  prince  escaped  on  a  fleet  horse  which  had  been 
conveyed  to  him,  and  joined  the  earl  of  Gloucester  at  Ludlow,  where  the  royal 
banner  was  raised.  Tlie  prince  was  made  to  swear  that  he  would  respect  the 
charters,  govern  according  to  law,  and  expel  foreigners;  and  it  was  upon  these 
express  conditions  that  Gloucester  surrendered  to  him  the  command  of  the 
troops.  This  earl  was  a  vain,  weak  young  man,  but  his  jealous  fury  ag^nst 
Leicester  could  not  blind  him  to  the  obvious  fact  that  but  few  of  the  nobility 
would  make  any  sacrifices  for  the  royal  cause  imless  their  attachment  to  con- 
stitutional liberty  were  gratified  by  such  pledges. 

THE   BATTLE   OF  EVESHAM    (1265  A.D.) 

About  the  same  time  the  earl  of  Warenne,  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle 
of  Lewes,  landed  in  South  Wales  with  120  knights  and  a  troop  of  archers; 
and  other  royalist  chiefs  rose  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  according  to  a 
plan  which  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  military  sagacity  of  Prince 
Edward.  The  earl  of  Leicester,  keeping  good  hold  of  the  king,  remained  at 
Hereford,  while  his  eldest  son,  Simon  de  Montfort,  with  a  part  of  his  army, 
was  in  Sussex.  The  object  of  the  prince  was  to  prevent  the  junction  of  these 
separated  forces,  and  to  keep  the  earl  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn.  Edward 
destroyed  all  the  bridges  and  boats  on  that  river  and  secured  the  fords ;  but, 
after  some  skilful  manoeuvres,  the  earl  crossed  the  Severn  and  encamped 
near  Worcester,  where  he  expected  his  son  would  join  him. 

But  Simon's  conduct  in  war  was  not  equal  to  his  father's,  for  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  surprised  by  night  near  Kenilworth,  where  Edward  took  his 
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horses  and  treasure,  and  most  of  his  knights,  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge, 
almost  naked,  in  the  castle  there,  the  principal  residence  of  the  De  Montfort 
family.  The  earl,  Btill  hoping  to  meet  his  son's  forces,  advanced  to  Evesham, 
CO  the  river  Avon.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  August,  as  he  looked  towards 
the  hills  in  the  direction  of  Kenilworth,  he  saw  his  own  standards  advancing. 
His  joy,  however,  was  but  momentary:  for  he  discovered,  when  too  late  to 
retreat,  that  they  were  his  son*s  banners  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and, 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  he  saw  the  heads  of  colunms  showing  themselves  on 
either  flank  and  in  his  rear.  These  well-conceived  combined  movements  had 
been  executed  with  unusual  precision :  the  earl  was  surrounded — every  road 
was  blocked  up.  As  he  observed  the  skilful  way  in  which  the  hostile  forces 
were  disposed,  he  uttered  the  complaint  so  often  used  by  old  general,  "They 
have  learned  from  me  the  art  of  war";  and  then,  it  is  said,  he  added,  "The 
Lord  Itave  mercy  on  our  souls,  for  I  see  our  bodies  are  Prince  Edward ^s." 
He  did  not,  however,  neglect  the  duties  of  the  commander,  but  marshalled 
his  men  in  the  best  manner*  He  then  spent  a  short  time  in  prayer  and  took 
the  sacrament,  as  was  his  wont,  before  going  into  battle. 

Having  faileil  in  an  attempt  to  force  the  road  to  Kenil worth,  he  formed  in  a 
solid  circle  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  several  times  repulsed  the  charges  of 
his  foes,  who  gradually  closed  rountl  him,  attacking  at  all  points.  The  king, 
being  in  the  earl's  camp  when  the  royalists  appeared,  was  encased  in  armour 
which  concealed  his  features  and  put  upon  a  war-horse.  In  one  of  the  charges 
the  imbecile  ohi  man  was  dismounted,  and  in  danger  of  being  slain,  but  he 
cried  out,  "Hold  your  hand!  I  am  Harry  of  Winchester,"  and  the  prince, 
who  happened  to  be  near,  ran  to  his  rescue  and  carried  him  out  of  the  miiee. 
Leicester's  horse  was  killed  unfler  him,  but  the  earl  rose  unhurt  from  his  fall 
and  fought  bravely  on  foot.  A  body  of  AVelsh  were  broken  and  fled,  and  the 
number  of  his  enemies  still  seemed  to  increase  on  all  sides.  He  then  asked 
the  royalists  if  they  gave  quarter,  and  was  told  that  there  was  no  quarter  for 
traitors.  His  gallant  son  Henry  was  killed  before  his  eyes,  the  bravest  and 
best  of  his  friends  fell  in  heaps  around  him,  and  at  last  the  great  earl  himself 
died  with  his  sword  in  his  hand. 

The  hatred  of  the  royalists  was  too  nmch  inflamed  to  admit  of  the  human- 
ities of  usages  of  chivalry.  No  prisoners  were  taken;  the  slaughter,  usually 
confined  to  the  "meaner  sort,"  who  could  not  pay  ransom,  was  extended  to 
the  noblest  and  wealthiest,  and  all  the  barons  and  knights  of  Leicester's  party, 
to  the  number  of  180,  were  despatched.  After  the  battle  the  corpse  of  Leices- 
ter was  brutally  mangled,  and  treated  with  every  kind  of  indignity;  but  by 
the  people  his  memory  was  affectionately  cherished,  and  long  after  he  was 
spoken  of  among  them  under  the  title  of  Sir  Simon  the  Righteous.* 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  SIMON  DE  MONTFORT 


"The  man  who  gave  to  English  freedom/'  says  Freeman, &  "its  second 
and  more  lasting  shajDe,  the  hero  and  rnartjT  of  England  in  the  greatest  of 
her  constitutional  struggles,  was  Simon  de  Montfort/*  His  most  recent 
biographer,  Prothero,^  has  well  said  that  a  juster  estimate  of  his  personal 
character  can  be  reached  by  a  simple  review  of  his  actions,  than  by  any  sort 
of  analysis  of  what  we  to*day  think  the  man  must  necessarily  have  been  who 
achieved  the  great  tilings  that  %Simon  did." 

"Nothing  is  more  difficult/*  wrote  Dr,  RoI>ert  Henrj%«"  "than  to  form  a 
just  idea  of  the  character  of  this  illustrious  person  who  was  abhorred  as  a 
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devil  by  one  half  of  England,  and  adored  as  a  saint  or  guarcdan  angel  by  the 
other.  He  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  generals  and  politicians 
of  his  age :  bold,  amoitious,  and  enterprising,  ever  considered  by  friends  and 
enemies  as  ttie  very  soul  of  the  party  which  he  espoused." 

These  words  are  true,  but  they  contain  only  half  the  truth.  He  was 
more  than  a  great  general,  more  than  a  great  politician,  far  more  than  a 
mere  party  le^er,  inasmuch  as  he  obeyed  to  the  death  that  ruling  principle 
which  his  own  words  expressed,  "  I  would  rather  die  without  a  foot  of  land 
than  break  the  oath  that  I  have  made."  This  was  why  he  was  worshipped 
as  a  saint  and  a  martyr;  and  if  we  smile  at  the  popular  superstition  which 
believed  in  the  miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb,  we  can  look  up  to  the  popular 
instinct  which  recognised  in  him  that  rarest  of  all  miracles,  a  true  patriot. 
The  form  of  government  which  he  set  up,  and  the  constitutional  measures 
he  adopted  to  strengthen  it,  sufficiently  disprove  the  assertion  that  he  used 
the  pretext  of  reform  to  cover  the  designs  of  a  purely  selfish  ambition.  The 
fact  that  he  never  aimed  at  supreme  power,  in  spite  of  the  insults  and  injuries 
he  received  at  the  hands  of  Henry,  until  it  became  evident  that  in  no  other 
way  could  justice  be  done,  acquits  him  of  the  charge  of  traitorous  disloyalty 
to  his  king.  The  fact  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  greater  nobles  who 
remained  true  to  his  cause  shows  how  far  he  was  above  the  prejudices  of  class, 
and  what  temptations  he  had  to  surmoimt  before  he  left  tne  common  rut 
in  which  his  peers  were  content  to  move,  and  marked  out  for  himself  the 
nobler  and  more  dangerous  course  to  which  duty  called  him.  A  conviction 
of  his  own  honesty  of  purpose,  a  firm  faith  that  the  right  would  triumph, 
as  well  as  an  overweening  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  led  him  to  persevere 
in  that  course  to  the  end,  and  to  essay  the  impossible.  He  failed,  but  he  was 
fortunate  in  that  he  did  not  live  to  feel  the  bitterness  of  failure.^ 

The  value  and  permanency  of  the  great  earl's  work  have  by  no  one  been 
better  set  forth  than  by  the  pen  of  England's  greatest  constitutional  historian, 
Bishop  Stubbs./  "Had  he  lived  longer,"  says  Stubbs,  "the  prospect  of  the 
throne  might  have  opened  before  him,  and  he  might  have  become  a  destroyer 
instead  of  a  saviour.  If  he  had  succeeded  in  such  a  design,  he  could  not  have 
made  a  better  king  than  Edward ;  if  he  had  failed,  England  would  have  lain 
at  the  feet  of  Edward,  a  ruler  whose  virtues  would  have  made  him  more  dan- 
gerous as  a  despot  than  his  father's  vices  had  made  him  in  his  attempt  at 
despotism.  He  was  greater  as  an  opponent  of  ts^ranny  than  as  a  deviser  of 
liberties;  the  fetters  imposed  on  royal  autocracy,  cumbrous  and  entangled 
as  they  were,  seem  to  have  been  an  integral  part  of  his  policy ;  the  means  he 
took  for  admitting  the  nation  to  self-government  wear  very  much  the  form 
of  an  occasional  or  party  expedient,  which  a  longer  tenure  of  undivided  power 
might  have  led  him  either  to  develop  or  to  discard.  The  idea  of  representa- 
tive government  had,  however,  ripened  under  his  hand;  and  although  the 
germ  of  the  growth  lay  in  the  primitive  institutions  of  the  land,  Simon  has  the 
merit  of  havmg  been  one  of  the  first  to  see  the  uses  and  the  glories  to  which  it 
would  ultimately  grow." 

If  in  his  public  life  he  cannot  be  altogether  freed  from  blame,  his  private 
life  was  beyond  reproach.  A  blameless  husband,  a  kind,  too  kind,  father,  a 
constant  friend — he  was  the  model  of  a  Christian  knight  and  gentleman.  Tliat 
he  was  the  best  hated  as  he  was  the  best  loved  man  of  his  day  is  but  natural. 
His  character  was  one  calculated  to  offend  as  many  as  it  attracted.  In  a 
rough  age,  one  may  perhaps  say  in  political  matters  in  every  age,  no  one  can 
do  great  things  without  some  ambition,  some  imperiousness,  some  selfishness, 
if  one  is  to  stamp  with  that  name  the  necessary  self-assertion  of  a  strong 
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character.  T\Tio  shall  say  in  what  proportion  these  are  to  be  mingled  with 
other  and  nobler  attributes — sympathy,  devotion,  uprightness,  perseverance, 
energy,  faith?  No  man  h  faultless,  and  he  was  no  exception  to  the  rule; 
but  if  any  faults  can  be  said  to  ennoble  a  character,  they  are  those  of  Simon 
de  Montfort, 

A  man  of  Simon's  greatness  was  naturally  much  written  about  by  con- 
temporary writers.  One  of  the  best  of  theseVstimates,  that  of  Rishanger,* 
the  monk  of  St.  Albans,  we  give  in  conclusion : 

"He  was  indeed  a  mighty  man,  and  prudent,  and  circumspect;  in  the  use 
of  arms  and  in  experience  of  w^arfare  suf>erior  to  all  others  of  his  time ;  com* 
mendably  endowed  with  knowledge  of  letters ;  fond  of  hearing  the  offices  of 
the  church  by  day  and  night ;  sparing  of  food  and  drink,  tis  those  who  were 
about  him  saw  with  their  own  eyes;  in  time  of  night  watching  more  than  he 
slept,  as  his  more  intimate  frienils  have  oft  relates!  In  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties which  he  went  through  w^hile  handling  affairs  of  state,  he  was  found 
trustworthy;  notably  in  Gascony,  whither  he  went  by  command  of  the  king, 
and  there  suklued  to  the  king's  majesty  rebels  before  time  unconquered,  and 
sent  them  to  England  to  his  lord  the  king.  He  was,  moreover,  pleasant  and 
witty  in  speech,  and  ever  aimed  at  the  reward  of  an  admirable  faith;  on 
account  of  which  he  did  not  fear  to  undergo  death,  as  shall  be  told  hereafter. 
His  const^incy  all  men,  even  his  enemies,  admired ;  for  w^hen  others  had  sworn 
to  observe  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  and  the  most  part  of  them  despised  and 
reject^Hl  that  to  which  they  had  sworn,  he,  having  once  taken  the  oath,  like 
an  immovable  pillar  stood  firm,  and  neither  by  threats,  nor  promises,  nor 
gifts,  nor  flattery  could  be  moved  to  depart  in  any  way  with  the  other  mag- 
nates from  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  reform  the  stat^  of  the  realm, 

"He  commended  hiuLself  to  the  prayers  of  the  religious,  and  humbly,  as 
with  brotherly  affection,  he  begged  to  l^e  allied  with  thera,  in  the  pouring 
out  of  prayers  to  God  for  the  state  of  the  realm  and  the  peace  of  the  church; 
and  he  was  constant  in  supplication  that  divine  grace  might  keep  him  spot- 
less from  avarice  and  covetousness  of  earthly  things,  knowing  for  a  surety 
that  many  in  those  days  were  encumi>ered  by  such  vices,  as  the  issue  of 
things  afterwards  made  clear.  To  the  religious  and  other  prelates  of  the 
church,  commended  by  honesty  of  life,  he  showed  all  due  reverence.  The 
blessed  Robert,  once  bishop  of  Lincoln,  is  related  to  have  enjoined  upon  the 
earl,  for  the  remission  of  his  sins,  that  he  should  take  upon  himself  that  cause 
for  which  he  fought  even  unto  death;  declaring  that  the  peace  of  the  English 
church  could  never  be  secured  without  the  temporal  sword,  and  constantly 
affirming  that  all  who  died  in  her  and  for  her  should  receive  the  crowTi  of 
martyrdom.  It  is  related  by  trustworthy  persons  that  the  bishop  once  placed 
his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  enrVs  first-bom  son,  and  said  to  him,  *  My  dearest 
son,  thou  and  thy  father  shall  both  die  on  one  day  and  by  one  hurt,  for  the 
cause  of  justice/  And  the  earl,  like  a  second  Joshua,  w^orshipped  justice,  as 
the  very  medicine  of  his  soul/' 


THE   PERMANENCY   OF   SIMON  S   REFORMS 


Though  Simon  dc  Montfort  was  slain,  his  lifeless  remains  outraged,  his 
acts  branded  as  those  of  a  usurper,  and  his  name,  held  in  abhorrence  by  the 
powerful,  was  distinguished  only  by  the  blessings  of  the  poor  and  the  praise 
of  the  learned — yet,  in  spite  of  authority  and  prejudice,  his  bold  and  fortu- 
nate innovations  survived. 
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When  the  barons  originally  took  up  arms  against  John  they  exercised 
the  indisputable  right  of  resistance  to  oppression.  They  gave  a  wholesome 
warning  to  sovereigns,  and  breathed  into  the  hearts  of  nations  a  high  sense 
of  their  rights.  But  in  this  first  stage  they  knew  not  how  to  improve  their 
victory;  they  took  no  securities,  and  made  no  lasting  provision  for  the  time 
to  come.  Both  parties  might  have  won  successive  victory,  with  no  other 
fruit  than  alternate  tyranny. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  contest  the  national  leaders  obtained,  in  the 
Great  Charter,  a  solemn  recognition  of  the  rights  of  mankind;  and  some 
provisions  which,  by  reserving  to  a  national  assembly  the  power  over  many 
taxes,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  and  effective  control  over  the 
crown.  Still  the  means  of  redressing  grievances  chiefly  lajr  in  an  appeal  to 
arms — ^a  coarse  and  perilous  expedient,  which,  however  justifiable  by  an 
extreme  necessity,  is  always  of  uncertain  issue,  and  of  which  the  frequent 
repetition  is  incompatible  with  the  peace  and  order  of  human  society.  Such 
were  the  plans  of  government  in  the  Great  Charter,  the  Provisions  of  Oxford, 
and  the  Mise  or  Agreement  of  Lewes. 

Tlie  third  epoch  is  distinguished  by  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
assembly,  which  was  on  ordinary  occasions  capable  of  checking  the  prerojgative 
by  a  quiet  and  constant  action,  yet  strong  enough  to  oppose  it  more  decisively 
if  no  other  means  of  preventing  tyranny  should  be  left.  Hence  the  unspeak- 
able importance  of  the  new  constitution  given  to  parliament  by  Simon  de 
Montfort.  Hence  also  arose  the  necessity  under  which  the  succeeding  king, 
with  all  his  policy  and  energy,  found  himself  of  adopting  this  precedent  from 
a  hated  usurper.  It  would  have  been  vain  to  have  legally  strengthened 
parliament  against  the  crown,  unless  it  had  been  actually  strengthened  by 
widening  its  foundations,  by  rendering  it  a  bond  of  union  between  orders  of 
men  jealous  of  each  other,  and  by  multipl3dng  its  points  of  contact  with  the 
people — the  sole  allies  from  whom  succour  could  be  hoped.  The  introduc- 
tion of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  into  the  legislature,  by  its  continuance 
in  circumstances  so  apparently  mauspicious,  showed  how  exactly  it  suited 
the  necessities  and  demands  of  society  at  that  moment.  No  sooner  had 
events  thrown  forward  the  measure,  than  its  fitness  to  the  state  of  the  com- 
munity became  apparent.  It  is  often  thus  that  in  the  clamours  of  men  for 
a  succession  of  objects,  society,  by  a  sort  of  elective  attraction,  seems  to 
select  from  among  them  what  has  an  aflinity  with  itself,  and  what  easily 
combines  with  it  m  its  state  at  the  time.  The  enlargement  of  the  basis  of 
the  legislature  thus  stood  the  test  which  discriminates  visionary  prospects 
from  necessary  repair  and  prudent  reformation.  It  would  be  nowise  incon- 
sistent with  this  view  of  the  subject,  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  De  Montfort, 
by  this  novelty,  paid  court  to  the  lower  orders  to  gain  allies  against  the 
nobility — the  surmise  of  one  ancient  chronicler,  eagerly  adopted  by  several 
modem  historians.  That  he  might  entertain  such  a  project  as  a  temporary 
expedient  is  by  no  means  improbable.  To  ascribe  to  him  a  more  extensive 
foresight  would  be  unreasonable  in  times  better  than  his.  If  the  supposition 
could  be  substantiated,  it  would  only  prove  more  clearly  that  his  ambition  was 
guided  by  sagacity — that  he  saw  the  part  of  society  that  was  growing  in 
strength,  and  with  which  a  provident  government  ought  to  seek  an  alliance — 
that,  amidst  the  noise  and  confusion  of  popular  complaint,  he  had  learned 
the  art  of  deciphering  its  often  wa3rward  language,  and  of  discriminating 
the  clamour  of  a  moment  from  demands  rooted  in  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  society.^ 
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THE   RESTOHATION   OF  THE   KING 

After  the  decisive  victory  of  Evasham,  the  king,  resuming  the  sceptre, 
went  to  Warwick,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  brother,  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
who,  mth  many  other  prisoners  taken  by  Leicester  at  Lewes,  now  first 
recovered  his  hberty.  Early  in  the  next  month,  on  the  **  fea^st  of  the  Transla- 
lation  of  St.  Edward,"  a  parhament  assembled  at  Winchester.  Here  it  was 
seen  that,  even  in  the  moment  of  success,  the  king  could  not  venture  to 
revoke  any  part  of  the  Great  Charter.  Ills  victory  lia<:i  been  achieved  by 
the  arms  of  Enghsh  barons,  who,  generally  speaking,  had  concurred  in  the 
former  measures  against  his  faithless  government,  and  whoae  opposition  to 
the  earl  of  Leicester's  too  great  power  had  in  no  scmse  weakened  their  love 
of  constitutional  safeguartts,  or  their  hatred  of  an  absolute  king.  Led  away, 
however,  by  personal  animosities,  the  parhament  of  Winchester  passed  some 
severe  sentences  against  the  family  and  partisans  of  the  lat^  carl,  and  deprived 
the  citizens  of  London  of  their  charter. 

A  desperate  resistance  was  thus  provoked,  and  successive  insurrections 
broke  out  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Young  Simon  de  Montfort  and 
his  associates  maintained  themselves  for  a  long  time  in  the  isles  of  Efy  and 
Axholme ;  the  Cinque  Ports  mfused  to  submit ;  the  castle  of  Kenilworth  defied 
several  royal  annies;  and  Adam  (rordon,  a  most  warlike  baron,  maintained 
himsc*lf  in  the  forests  of  Hampshire.  Prince  Etlward's  vak>ur  and  ability 
had  full  occupation  for  nearly  two  years,  and  at  last  it  was  found  necessary 
to  relax  the  severity  of  government,  and  grant  easier  terms  to  the  vanciuished, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  internal  tranquillity.  With  this  view  a 
committee  was  appointed  of  twelve  bishops  and  baroiis,  and  their  award, 
called  the  Dictum  of  Kenilworth,  was  confirmed  by  the  king  and  parliament. 

The  earl  of  Clonals ti^r,  whose  personal  quarrel  with  Leicester  had  been 
the  chief  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  baronial  oligarchy  and  the  restora- 
tion of  Henry,  quarrelled  with  the  king  and  once  more  took  up  anus,  alleging 
that  even  the  Dictum  of  Kenilworth  was  too  harsh,  and  that  the  court  was 
seeking  to  infringe  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  and  breaking  the  promises  given  on 
the  field  of  Evesham.  The  dissiitisfied  Londoners  made  conunon  cause  with 
him,  and  receiveil  him  within  their  walls;  but,  losing  heart  at  the  approach 
of  the  king  s  army,  Gloucester  opened  negotiations,  and  submitted  on  con- 
dition of  recjeiving  a  full  pardon  for  himself.  At  the  same  time  the  Londoners 
compounded  for  a  fine  of  25,0*30  marks.  The  pope  most  laudably  laljoured 
to  tlitTuse  the  spirit  of  mercy  and  moderation ;  and  the  gallantry  and  generosity 
shown  by  Prince  Edward  on  one  occasion  did  more  in  subduing  opposition 
than  a  hundred  executions  on  the  scaffold  could  have  done.  In  a  battle 
fought  in  a  wood  near  Alton  the  prince  engaged  Adanr  Gordon  hand  to  hand, 
and  vanquished  that  reiioubtable  knight  in  fair  single  combat.  When  Adam 
was  brought  to  the  ground,  instea<l  of  despatching  him,  he  generously  gave 
him  his  life.  On  that  very  night  he  introduced  him  to  the  queen  at  Guild- 
ford, procured  him  his  pardon,  received  him  into  his  o%vn  especial  favour, 
and  was  from  that  time  forward  most  faithfully  ser\'ed  by  Sir  Adam. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1267,*  twx)  years  and  three  months  after  the 
battle  of  Evesham,  the  king,  in  parliament  at  Marlborough,  adopted  some  of 

*  **It  is  curious  that  m  the  most  disturbed  p<*riod  of  this  turbulent  rei^i,  when  ipnorance 
iieemed  to  be  thickening:  and  tho  human  intellect  to  decline,  there  was  written  and  ^iven  to  the 
world  the  best  treatise  upt>n  !aw  of  which  England  could  boast  till  the  puhlication  of  Black* 
fttone's  Commeniari^^M  m  the  middle  of  the  eijrhteenth  century.  Tlie  authnr.  usually  styled 
Henn*  de  Bracton,"  has  gone  by  the  names  of  Bn^cton,  Britton,  Briton,  Breton,  and  Brets; 
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the  most  valuable  of  the  provisions  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  enacted 
other  good  laws.^  Thus  all  resistance  was  disarmed,  and  the  patriots,  or  the 
outlaws,  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  who  were  the  last  to  submit,  threw  down  their 
arms  and  accepted  the  conditions  of  the  Dictum  of  Kenilworth.  As  soon 
as  the  country  was  thoroughly  tranquillised,  Prince  Edward  and  his  cousin 
Heniy  took  the  cross,  in  which  they  were  followed  by  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  English  lords  and  knights.* 

Historians  have  been  fond  of  conjecturing  as  to  the  causes  that  could 
have  led  to  Edward's  apparently  extraordinary  action  at  this  time  hi  going 
upon  a  crusade  and  leavmg  the  kingdom  under  an  aged  and  weak  king  in 
the  distracted  state  that  always  follows  a  bitter  civil  war.  Hume/  thuiks 
that  Edward  subordinated  all  else  to  his  love  of  glory.  Knights  believes  we 
are  too  apt  to  minimise  the  power  of  religious  enthusiasm.  Lingard<^  suggests 
that  there  was  more  of  policy  than  devotion  in  his  conduct.  Stubbs*^  inclines 
to  this  latter  view,  and  says :  "  Edward  knew  that  he  had  made  enemies  in 
the  late  war;  a  few  years  would  heal  the  old  wounds.  He  knew  that  the 
land  was  exhausted ;  a  few  years'  rest  would  give  it  time  to  recruit.  If  he 
were  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  unrest  he  were  better  away;  and  even  if  he 
should  not  return  until  he  returned  as  king,  he  might  be^in  his  new  career 
less  hampered  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been  by  the  policy  of  his  father."  « 

Having  taken  many  precautionary  measures  in  case  his  father  should  die 
during  his  absence,  and  having  most  wisely  obtained  the  grant  of  a  new 
charter,  with  the  restoration  of  their  liberties,  to  the  citizens  of  London,  and 
a  free  pardon  to  a  few  nobles  who  still  lay  under  the  king's  ban,  Edward 
departed  with  his  wife  Eleanor,  his  cousin  Henry,  and  his  knights,  in  the 
month  of  July,  1270.  Many  of  the  choicest  chivalry  of  England  left  their 
bones  to  bleach  on  the  Syrian  shore;  but  the  fate  of  Henry  d'Almaine,  as 
they  called  the  son  of  the  king  of  the  Romans,  was  more  tragical,  as  well  as 
much  more  unusual.  He  was  assassinated  in  a  church  at  Viterbo,  in  Italy, 
by  his  two  cousins,  Simon  and  Guy  de  Montfort,  who,  with  their  mother, 
the  countess  of  Leicester,  King  Henry's  own  sister,  had  been  driven  out  of 
England,  and  who  considered  the  king  of  the  Romans  the  bitterest  enemy 
of  their  house.  That  vain  old  man,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  was  rejoicing 
in  the  possession,  or  display,  of  a  young  German  bride,  and  was  still  flattering 
himself  with  the  hopes  of  the  imperial  crown  when  the  melancholy  catastrophe 
of  his  son  reminded  him  of  the  vanity  of  human  wishes.  He  did  not  long 
survive  the  shock ;  he  died  in  the  month  of  December,  1271 ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing winter  his  brother,  Henry  III,  followed  him  to  the  grave,  expiring  at 
Westminster,  after  a  long  illness  and  great  demonstrations  of  piety,  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Edmund,  the  16th  of  November,  1272.  Henry  had  lived  sixty- 
eight  years,  and  had  been  fifty-six  years  a  king — at  least  in  name.* 

and  some  have  doubted  whether  all  these  names  are  not  imaginary.  From  the  elegance  of  his 
style,  and  the  familiar  knowledge  he  displays  of  the  Roman  law,  I  cannot  doubt  that  he  waa 
an  ecclesiastic  who  had  addicted  himselt  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  For  comprehensive- 
ness, for  lucid  arrangement,  for  logical  precision,  this  author  was  unrivalled  during  many 
ages. " — Lord  Campbell's  «  Litres  of  the  Chancellors, 

P  Hallamp  lays  great  emphasis  on  what  he  calls  the  "most  prominent  and  characteristic 
distinction  between  the  constitution  of  England  and  that  of  every  other  country  in  Europe" — 
namely,  the  refusal  of  civil  privileges  to  the  lower  nobility,  or  gentry.  Everywhere  else  the 
appellations  of  nobleman  and  gentleman  are  synonymous.  In  England  the  law  has  never 
taken  notice  of  gentlemen.  A  comparison  of  two  almost  contemporary  French  and  English 
legal  writers,  Beaumanoir©  and  Bractonn,  makes  clear  the  distinction  between  the  Continent 
and  England  in  this  respect.  The  Frenchman  ranges  the  people  into  three  classes:  noble, 
free,  and  servile;  the  Englishman  into  the  divisions  of  freedom  and  villeinage.  On  the 
whole  there  was  a  virtual  equality  of  rights  among  all  the  commoners  of  England,  while  the 
English  peerage  in  itself  imparted  no  privilege  except  to  its  actual  possessor.] 
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THE   CHARACTER  OF  HENRY    III 

The  charaot eristics  of  Henry  III  were  so  well  known  as  to  admit  of  but 
little  difference  of  opinion,  and  estimates  of  him,  either  eontemixjrary  or 
modern,  are  in  singular  agreement.  Like  many  another  prince  who  has  had 
the  fortune,  or  ill  fortune,  to  be  bom  to  the  purple^  he  was  by  temperament 
absolutely  unfitted  to  be  a  ruler.  His  virtues  were  of  the  priestly  order; 
his  vices,  at  the  worst,  were  those  of  self-indulgence,  ill  temper,  and  prodi- 
gality. He  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  accomplished  and  refined 
in  an  unusual  degree.  But  he  was  lavishly  liberal  rather  than  heartily  gen- 
erous, and  rash  rather  than  brave.  Impulsive,  ambitious,  pious,  and  in  an 
ordinary  sense  virtuous,  he  was  still,  as  Stubbs?  truly  says,  "utterly  devoid 
of  all  the  elements  of  greatness.^'  "As  a  subject,"  writes  Prothero,^  "he 
would  have  been  harmless,  and  even  fjerhaps  respectable ;  as  a  king  he  was 
weak,  ha^ty,  imprudent,  equally  incapable  in  the  position  of  a  rulcr^  art 
ailministrator,  or  a  generaL" 

Seldom  has  the  character  of  a  sovereign  had  a  more  important  bearing  on 
the  events  of  his  reign  than  Henrj^'s  had  on  his.  His  follies  and  weaknesses 
gave  the  opportunity  for  the  successors  of  the  barons  who  had  forced  the 
Great  Charter  from  his  father  at  Runnymede  to  reassert  the  national  liberties 
there  acknowledged,  in  such  firm  and  enduring  form  that  the  mightiest  of 
his  successors  were  never  able  completely  to  overthrow  them.  Stubbs/ 
makes  a  striking  comparison  between  Henr}^  and  John.  "  Unlike  his  father^ 
who  was  incapable  of  receiving  any  impression/'  he  says,  '*  Henry  was  so 
susceptible  to  impressions  that  none  of  them  could  last  long;  John's  heart 
was  of  millstone,  Henry's  of  wax ;  yet  they  had  in  common  a  certain  feminine 
quality  of  irresolute  pertinacity^  which  it  would  be  a  mocker}'  to  call  elasticity. 
Both  contrived  to  make  inveterate  enemies^  both  had  a  gift  of  rash,  humour- 
ous, unpardonable  sarcasm;  both  were  utterly  deficient  in  a  sense  of  truth 
or  justice.  Henry  had  undoubtedly  to  pay  for  some  of  the  sins  of  John ;  he 
inherited  personal  enmities  and  utterly  baseless  ideas  as  to  the  character  of 
English  royalty.  He  outlived  the  enmities,  and  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph 
found  that  his  ideas  could  not  Ije  realised.  Cofidng  between  the  worst  and 
the  best  of  English  kings,  he  shared  the  punishment  that  his  father  deserv^ed 
and  the  discipline  that  trained  the  genius  of  his  son,  without  himself  either 
unlearning  the  evil  or  learning  the  good,*'** 
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To  strengthen  and  develop  the  royfJ  power;  to  widen  the  hold  of 
the  king  on  the  nation  by  taking  the  people  themselves  into  part- 
nership with  him  in  the  administration  of  his  inheritance;  to  work 
out  under  happier  auspices  the  great  ideas  of  Montfort,  and  to  turn 
schemes  meant  to  bring  about  a  revolution  into  devices  for  the  reg- 
ular government  of  the  realm ;  to  stand  forth,  above  all,  as  the  trufy 
national  king,  who  ruled  through  the  advice  of  his  own  nobles  and 
scorned  the  foreign  favourite  and  parasite — such  were  among  the 
main  lines  of  Edward's  work  as  a  king. — T.  F.  Tout> 


EDWARD  8  CRUSADE 

From  the  abbey  church  of  Westminster  the  barons,  who  had  attended 
his  father's  funeral,  went  to  the  new  temple  and  proclaimed  the  absent  Ed- 
ward by  the  style  of  "king  of  England,  lord  of  Ireland,  and  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine."  This  was  on  Simday,  the  20th  of  November,  four  days  after  the 
demise  of  Henry.  A  new  great  seal  was  made;  Walter  de  Merton  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor ;  Walter  Giffard,  archbishop  of  York,  the  earl  of  C!omwall, 
a  surviving  son  of  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  and  the  earl  of  Gloucester, 
assumed  conjointly  the  office  oi  guardians  or  regents  of  the  kingdom;  and 
such  wise  measures  were  taken  that  the  public  peace  was  in  no  way  disturbed ; 
and  the  accession  of  Edward,  though  he  was  far  away,  and  exposed  to  the 
chances  of  war  and  shipwreck,  was  more  tranquil  than  that  of  any  preceding 
king  since  the  Conquest. 

When  Edward  departed  on  the  crusade  he  found  that  the  French  king, 
instead  of  sailing  for  Syria  or  Palestine,  had  turned  aside  to  attack  the  Mus- 
sulman bey  of  Tunis.  Louis  landed  on  the  African  shore  in  the  midst  of 
summer,  and  took  the  camp  and  town  of  Carthage ;  but  the  king  himself  was 
attacked  by  a  fatal  dysentery,  and  he  laid  himself  down  to  die  among  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Carthage.  When  Prince  Edward  arrived,  he  found  that 
Louis  was  dead,  and  that  more  than  half  of  his  army  had  perished  by  disease. 
The  survivors  had,  however,  made  advantageous  terms  with  the  bey  of  Tunis, 
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and  showed  little  inclination  to  leave  that  country  and  encounter  fresh  dangers 
in  Palestine.  The  English  then  recrossed  the  Mediterranean  to  Sicily;  bet 
Edward  would  not  renounce  his  project,  or  retuni  home.  He  paased  the 
winter  at  Trapani,  vowing  that,  though  all  his  soldiei-s  should  desert  him,  he 
would  go  to  Acre  attended  only  by  Fowen,  his  groouL 

Early  in  the  following  spring  he  set  sail  from  Sicily,  and  landed  at  Acre, 
which  was  now  almost  the  only  residue  of  the  crusaders'  conquests  in  the  East, 
with  a  force  wiiich  did  not  exceed  one  thousand  men.  But  the  fame  of 
Richard  was  still  bright  on  those  shores;  and  while  the  Mohammedans 
trembled,  the  Christians  gathered  round  the  standard  of  the  successor  of 
Lion  Heart,  to  whom  Etlward  wa.s  scarcely  inferior  in  physical  strength  and 
courage,  while  he  w\as  his  superior  in  coolness  and  policy.  The  sultan  of 
Babylon,  who  Itad  |>repared  to  take  Acre  by  assault,  inunediately  retreated 
from  its  vicinity,  and  crossing  the  desert  went  into  Egypt.  Edward  ad- 
vanced, and  obtained  teniporary  possession  of  Nazareth,  which  was  taken  by 
storm.  The  prince,  and  many  of  the  English  with  him,  were  soon  aft<er 
attacked  with  sickness,  and  returned  to  Acre,  where  they  lingered  some 
fifteen  months,  doing  little  or  nothing;  for  the  first  enthusiasm  among  the 
Latin  Christians  had  subsided  upon  seeing  that  Edward  had  scarcely  any 
money,  and  received  no  reinforcements. 

The  Mohammedans  w^re  not  strong  enough  to  attack  Acre,  which  w^as  so 
fortified  as  to  be  enabled  to  defy  them  for  twenty  years  longer,  w^hen  the 
Mamelukes  of  Egypt  took  it  and  drove  the  crusaders  and  their  descendants 
from  every  part  of  the  Holy  Land.  Edward  on  his  side  was  always  too  weak 
to  attempt  any  extensive  operations.  His  presence,  however,  both  annoyed 
and  distressed  the  Turks,  and  an  attempt  was  matle  to  get  rid  of  him  by 
assxussination.  The  emir  of  Jaffa,  under  pretence  of  embracing  the  Christian 
religion,  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  English  prince,  and  gradually 
gained  his  confidence.  The  emir  sent  letters  and  presenti^,  till  his  messengers 
were  allow^ed  to  pass  and  repass  without  examination  or  suspicion.  On  the 
Friday  of  Whitsunweek,  about  the  hour  of  vespers,  as  Edward  was  reclining 
on  a  couch,  with  nothing  on  him  but  a  loose  robe,  the  emir's  messenger  made 
his  usual  salaam  at  the  door  of  his  apartment :  he  was  admit  ted ;  and  as  he 
knelt  and  presented  a  letter  with  one  hand,  he  drew  a  concealed  dagger  with 
the  other  and  aimed  a  blow  at  the  prince's  heart.  Edward,  though  wounded, 
caught  the  murderer  in  his  iron  grasp,  threw^  him  to  the  ground,  and  despatched 
him  with  his  own  weapon.  The  prince's  wound  was  not  deep,  but  the  dagger 
had  been  smeared  with  poison.  Fortunately  there  was  at  Acre  an  English 
surgeon  with  skill  and  nerv^e  enough  to  pare  away  the  sides  of  the  wound, 
and  the  grand  master  of  the  Templars  sent  some  precious  drugs  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  venom.  The  affectionate  attentions  of  his  loving  wife,  Eleanor, 
may  have  contributetl  very  eflTectually  to  his  cure,  but  there  is  no  good  ground 
for  believing  that  she  sucked  the  poison  from  her  husband's  wound,* 
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Henry  had  already  implored  his  son  to  return  to  England,  and  now  Edward 
gladly  listened  to  proposals  of  peace  made  by  the  sultan.  A  truce  was  therefore 
concluded  for  ten  years,  and  Edward  sailed  again  for  Sicily.     Teobaldo,  arch- 

*  The  stor>'  of  Eleanor's  sucking  the  wound  is  not  mentioned  by  any  chronicler  living  near 
the  time.  It  seema  to  be  of  Spanbb  origin,  and  to  have  been  6rsi  menitoned  a  century  or  two 
after  the  time. 
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deacon  of  Li^,  who  had  accompanied  the  prince  to  Palestine,  had  been  re- 
called some  months  before  from  Acre  to  fill  the  vacant  chair  of  St.  Peter. 
At  Trapani,  Edward  received  an  earnest  invitation  from  this  old  companion 
and  st^dfast  friend,  now  Gregory  X,  to  visit  him  at  Rome. 

The  prince  crossed  from  Sicily  to  travel  by  land  through  the  Italian  penin- 
sula. At  a  mountain  village  in  Calabria  he  met  messengers,  by  whom  he  was 
informed,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  death  of  his  father.  By  the  month  of 
February,  1273,  he  was  at  Rome ;  but  his  friend,  the  pope,  being  absent,  he 
stayed  only  two  days  in  the  Eternal  City,  and  then  turned  aside  to  Civit^ 
Vecchia,  where  the  pope  received  him  with  honour  and  affection.  Edward 
demanded  justice  on  the  assassins  of  Henry  d'Almaine ;  but  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  one  of  them,  had  gone  to  account  for  his  crimes  before  a  higher  tribunal ; 
and  as  Guy  de  Montfort  had  absconded,  the  king  of  England  was  obliged  to 

be  satisfied  with  a  very  imperfect  vengeance. 
LfCaving  the  pontiff,  he  continued  his  journey 
through  Italy,  and  was  received  in  triumph  at 
every  town.  On  crossing  the  Alps,  Eklward 
was  met  by  a  deputation  from  England.  He 
travelled  on  to  Paris,  where  he  was  courteously 
received  by  his  cousin,  Philip  the  Bold,  and 
did  homage  to  that  king  for  the  lands  which  he 
held  in  France.  <*  From  Paris  it  was  expected 
that  he  would  hasten  to  England ;  but  he  was 
caUed  back  to  Guienne  by  the  distracted  state 
of  that  province,  and  detained  there  till  the 
conclusion  of  the  general  coimcil,  which  had 
been  summoned  to  meet  at  Lyons.  It  was 
during  this  interval  that  he  was  challenged  to 
a  tournament  by  the  coimt  de  Ch&lons ;  who, 
Edward  I  [^  ^^  afterwards  said,  imder  the  pretence  of 

(1239-1307)  doing  him  honour,  concealed  a  most  atrocious 

design  against  his  life.  The  pontiff  by  letters 
earnestly  exhorted  the  king  to  refuse,  observing  to  him  that  no  monarch  had 
ever  condescended  to  tilt  at  a  tournament;  that  such  feats  of  arms  had  been 
forbidden  by  the  church,  on  account  of  the  murders  with  which  they  were  fre- 
quently disgraced ;  and  that  it  was  folly  in  him  thus  to  expose  himself  to  the 
sword  of  the  assassin,  who,  he  had  reason  to  suspect,  at  that  very  time 
thirsted  for  his  blood.^  But  Edward's  honour  was  at  stake ;  on  the  appointed 
day  he  entered  the  lists,  attended  by  a  thousand  champions  partly  on  foot, 
partly  on  horseback,  and  was  met  by  his  antagonist  with  a  retinue  nearly 
double  in  number. 

It  might  be  that  the  English  were  exasperated  by  their  suspicions,  or  that 
their  opponents  really  entertained  projects  of  bloodshed — but  the  trial  of 
skill  and  strength  was  soon  converted  into  a  most  deadly  battle ;  Edward's 
archers  drove  their  opponents  out  of  the  field,  mixed  among  the  knights,  and 
sometimes  cutting  the  girths  of  their  saddles,  sometimes  ripping  up  the  bowels 
of  their  horses,  brought  the  riders  to  the  ground  and  secured  them  as  prisoners. 
The  count  de  Chalons,  a  most  athletic  man,  after  tilting  with  his  spear,  threw 
his  arms  round  the  king's  neck  to  pull  him  from  his  seat.  Edward's  charger 
sprang  forward  at  the  same  moment,  and  the  count  fell  to  the  groimd.    He 

'  These  aasertions  of  Gregory  seem  to  countenance  the  suspicion  of  some  writers  that  the 
attempt  to  assassinate  Edwanl  at  Acre  was  in  reality  planned  by  the  partisans  of  the  house  of 
Montfort. 
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was  replaced  by  his  attendants;  but  his  fall  had  rendered  hini  iocapable  of 
exertion,  and  he  demanded  quarter.  The  kiog^s  passion  induced  him  for  a 
time  to  belabour  a  suppliant  enemy;  at  length,  disdaining  to  receive  his 
sword,  he  eompelled  him  to  surrender  to  one  of  the  foot  champions.  The 
English  gained  the  prize  after  a  most  dangerous  and  sanguinary  cootest.*' 

Edward  now  (1274)  turned  his  thoughts  towards  England,  and  sent  orders 
to  prepare  for  his  coronation.  If  these  orders  were  obeyed,  the  coronation 
feast  must  Iiave  hetm  a  sublime  specimen  of  a  well-loaded  table :  for  380  head 
of  cattle,  430  sheep,  450  pigs,  18  wild  boars,  278  fiitehes  of  bacon,  and  19,660 
capons  and  fowls  were  ordered  by  the  king  for  this  solemn  occasion.  As  he 
travelled  through  France,  Edward  stopped  at  the  pleasant  town  of  Montreuil, 
to  settle  some  differences  which  had  long  existed  between  the  English  and 
Flemings,  and  which  had  seriously  committed  the  commercial  intere^sts  of 
both  countries.  On  the  2d  of  August,  1274,  after  an  absence  of  more  than 
four  years,  he  landed  at  Dover,  and  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  ''after 
the  feast  of  the  Assumption,"  he  was  crowned,  together  with  his  high*minded 
wife,  in  Westminster  abbey.  The  nation  was  proud  of  the  valour  and  fame 
of  their  king,  who  was  now  in  the  prime  of  mature  manhood,  being  in  his 
thirty-sixth  year;  and  the  king  had  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  affec- 
tion, loyalty,  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 


EDWARD   AND  THE  JEWS:   HIS   CONSTITUTIONAL   REFORMS 

The  government,  however,  was  poor  and  embarrassed;  and,  in  spite  of 
all  pretexts,  this  circumstance  seems  to  have  been  the  real  whetstone  of  the 
animosity  which  Edward  showed  immediately  after  his  accession  to  one  class 
of  his  subjects^the  unhappy  Jews,  The  rest  of  the  nation  were  now  tolerably 
well  protected  from  arbitrary  spoliation  by  the  Great  Charter  and  the  power 
of  parliament ;  but  the  miserable  Israelites,  considered  unworthy  of  a  participa- 
tion in  the  laws  and  rights  of  a  Christian  people,  were  left  naked  to  oppression, 
no  hand  or  tongue  being  raised  in  their  defence,  and  the  mass  of  the  people 
rejoicing  in  their  ruin.  As  a  zealous  crusader,  Edward  tiet^est^d  all  unl>elievers, 
and  his  religious  antipathies  went  hand-in-hand  with  his  rapacity,  and  probably 
justified  its  excesses  in  his  own  eyes.  The  coin  had  been  clipped  and  adulterated 
for  many  years,  and  the  king  chose  to  consider  the  Jews  the  sole  or  chief 
authors  of  this  crime.  To  bring  a  Jew  before  a  Christian  tribunal  was  almost 
the  same  thing  as  to  sign  his  death-warrant.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  of 
both  sexes  were  hanged  in  London  alone,  and  many  victims  also  suffered  in 
every  other  town  where  they  resided. 

As  it  was  so  cnmnion,  clipped  money  might  be  found  upon  every  person 
ID  the  kingdom ;  but  once  discovered  in  the  possession  of  an  Israelite,  it  was 
taken  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  guilt.  The  houses  and  the  whole  property 
of  every  Jew  that  suffered  went  to  the  crown,  which  thus  had  an  interest  in 
multiplying  the  nund>er  of  convictions.  Even  before  these  judicial  proceed- 
ings, the  king  prohibited  the  Jews  from  taking  interest  for  money  lent,  from 
building  synagogues,  and  buying  lands  or  any  free  tenements.  He  put  a 
capitation  or  poll  tax  upon  them ;  he  set  a  distinctive  and  odious  badge  upon 
their  dress,  that  they  might  be  known  from  all  others — a  Turkish  custom, 
which  in  its  time  has  been  the  cause  of  infinite  suffering.  Thirteen  years 
later,  when  Edward  was  engaged  in  expensive  foreign  wars,  and  the  parlia- 
ment, in  ill  humour  thereat,  stinted  his  supplies,  he  ordered  the  seizure  of 
every  Jew  in  England;  and  on  an  appointed  day,  men,  women,  and  children^ — 
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every  living  creature  iii  whose  veins  the  ancient  blood  of  the  tribes  was  known 
or  supposed  to  flow— were  brutally  arrested  and  cast  into  loathsome  dungeons. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  parity  of  justice  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Jews 
purcha^sed  their  release  by  a  dir€*ct  paynient  of  the  sum  of  £V2,Qf)0  to 
the*  king.  Biward  might  have  continued  to  make  good  use  of  them  from 
time  t^  time  in  this  maimer,  as  most  of  his  predecessors  had  done;  but  his 
fanaticism  overcame  his  avidity  for  money,  or,  probably,  he  w^anted  a  large 
sum  at  once,  for  he  was  then  in  the  midst  of  his  scheme  for  the  subjugation 
of  Scotland,  and  ha<l  just  married  two  of  his  daughters. 

It  was  in  the  year  1290,  soon  after  the  sitting  of  a  parliament  at  Westminster, 
that  his  proclamation  went  forth  conunanding  all  the  Jews,  under  the  penalty 

of  death,  to  quit  the  kingdom  for- 
ever, within  the  space  of  two 
months.  Their  total  number  was 
considerable,  for,  though  long 
robbed  and  persecuted  in  England, 
they  had,  notwithstanding,  in- 
creased and  multiplied,  and  their 
condition  in  the  other  countries  of 
Christendom  being  still  worse  than 
here,  the  stream  of  emigration  had 
set  pretty  constantly  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Channel.  Sixteen 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven 
individuals  received  the  king's  pass, 
with  the  gracious  permission  to 
carry  with  them  as  much  of  their 
ready  money  as  would  pay  the  im- 
mediate.^ expenses  of  their  voyage. 
Houses,  lands,  merchandise,  treas- 
ures, debts  owing  to  them,  wnth 
their  bonds,  their  tallies  and  obli- 
gations, were  all  seized  by  the  king. 
The  mariners  of  London,  and  the 
inliabitants  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
generally,  who  were  as  bigoted  as 
the  king,  and  thought  it  no  sin  to 
be  as  rapacious  towards  the  ac- 
cursed Jews,  roljbed  many  of  them 
of  the  small  pittance  left  them, 
and  drowned  not  a  few  during 
their  passage.  Some  few  mariners  were  convicted  and  suffered  capital  pun- 
ishment ;  for  the  king,  to  use  the  keen  sarcasm  of  Hume,  was  determined  to 
be  the  sole  plunderer  in  his  dominions. 

Contemporaneously  with  these  shameful  proceedings  against  the  Jews,  Ed- 
w^ard  enacted  many  just  and  wise  laws  for  his  Christian  subjects.*  The  nature 
of  his  reforms  shows  the  extent  of  the  evil  that  had  existed.  In  1299  all  the 
judges  of  the  land  were  indicted  for  briber}^  and  only  two  of  the  number  were 

*  At  the  parliament  which  met  in  May,  1275,  ynder  the  presidence  of  the  lord-chancellor 
Bumel,  who  had  early  distinguished  himself  not  only  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  but  Ln  the 
common  law  of  En*:land,  was  passed  the  Statiile  of  Weatminster  the  First,  deserv^ing,  aajra 
Lord  CanipbelUtf  the  name  of  a  code  rather  than  an  act  of  parliament,  ^*From  this  chieny 
Edward  I  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  'English  Justinian/  absurdly  enough,  as  the  Roman 
emperor  merely  caused  a  compilation  to  be  made  of  exu»ting  Uws;  whereas  the  object  now 
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acquitt4?d;  the  chief  juj^^tice  of  the  court  of  king^s  bench  was  convicted  of 
instigating  his  servants  to  connnit  murder,  and  of  protecting  them  against  the 
law  after  the  offence ;  the  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  was  imprisoned  and 
heavily  fined,  and  so  was  Sir  Ralph  de  Hengham,  the  grand  justiciar.  But 
perhaps,  in  some  of  these  cases,  we  shall  not  greatly  err  if  we  fieduct  from 
the  delinc|uency  of  the  accused,  and  allow  sooiethiiig  for  the  arbitrary  will 
of  the  accuser.  It  is  known  that  the  king  was  in  great  want  of  money, 
when,  as  the  consequence  of  their  condemnation,  he  exacted  about  80,000 
marks  from  the  judges.  In  recovering,  or  atten:ipting  to  recover,  such  parts 
of  the  royal  ilomain  as  had  been  encroached  upon,  and  in  examining  the  titles 
by  w^hich  sfjme  of  the  great  barons  held  their  estates,  he  roused  a  spirit  which 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  him  had  he  not  prudently  stopped  in  time. 

When  his  commissioners  asked  Earl  Warenne  to  show  his  titles,  the  earl 
drew  his  sword,  and  said :  *^  By  tliis  instrument  do  I  hold  my  lands,  and  by 
the  same  I  intend  to  defend  them!  Our  ancestors,  coming  into  this  realm 
with  William  the  Bastard,  acquired  their  possessions  by  their  good  swords." 
Such  title-deeds  were  not  to  be  ihsputed ;  liut  there  were  other  cases  where  men 
wore  less  powerful  swords,  and  where  written  deeds  and  grants  from  the  crown 
had  I>een  lost  or  destroyed  during  the  convulsions  of  tlie  country ;  and  Edward 
seized  some  manors  and  estates,  and  made  their  owners  redeem  them  by  large 
sums  of  money.  There  was  much  bad  faith  in  these  proceedings,  but,  as  the 
king  chose  his  victims  with  nuich  prudence,  no  insurrection  was  excited. 

THE   CONQUEST  OF   WALES    (l277   A.D.) 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps,  to  take  a  regular  view  of  this  king's  great 
operations  in  war,  Edward  was,  to  the  full,  as  ambitious  and  fond  of  con- 
que-st  as  any  prince  of  the  Nonnan  or  Plantagc^net  line:  but,  instead  of 
expending  his  power  in  foreign  wars,  he  hus!>anded  it  for  the  grand  plan  of 
reducing  the  whole  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain  under  his  immediate  and 
undivided  sway.  He  employed  the  claim  of  feudal  superiority  with  final 
success  against  Wales;  and  though,  with  regard  to  Scothmd,  it  eventually 
failed,  the  ruin  of  his  scheme  there  did  not  happen  until  after  his  death,  and 
he  felt^  for  a  time,  the  proud  certainty  of  having  defeated  every  opponent. 
If  the  acknowledgment  of  the  paramount  authority  of  the  English  kings, 
extracted  from  unsuccessful  princes,  justified  a  forcible  seizure  of  territory 
against  the  wishes  of  the  peoplep  Edward  may  \je  acknowlerlged  to  have  had 
that  right  over  Wales.  \\  e  have  repeated  instances  of  a  seeming  submission, 
when  the  Welsh  princes  purchased  peace  by  engaging  to  pay  certain  tributes, 
and  to  recognise  the  suzerainty  of  the  English  throne, 

Tlie  nature  of  Edward's  right  is  scarcely  deserv^ing  of  a  further  examination : 
had  no  such  claims  existed  he  would  have  in\Tnted  others ;  for  he  was  deter^ 
mined  on  the  conciuest  of  the  countr}%  and  internal  dissensions  and  other 
circumstances  favoured  the  enterprise.  The  expediency  of  the  measure, 
and  the  advantages  that  have  resulte<l  from  it,  ought  not  to  make  us  indifferent 
to  the  fate  of  a  brave  i>eople  who  were  fighting  for  their  independence.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II  civilisation  had  advanced  in  England, 

was  t/5  correct  abuses,  to  supply  defects,  and  to  remodel  the  administration.  Edward  deserv^ea 
infinite  praise  for  the  sanclion  he  nave  to  the  undertaking;  and,  from  the  obsen'ations  he  had 
made  in  France,  8ieily,  and  the  East,  he  may,  like  N'afMjleon,  have  been  personaily  useful  in 
the  consultations  for  Uie  formation  of  the  new  code ;  but  the  execution  must  have  ticen  left  to 
others,  and  the  chief  merit  of  it  may  safely  be  ascribed  to  Lortl-Chancellor  Buniel,  who  brought 
It  forward  in  parliament." 
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and  had,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  the  country  was  placed,  retrograded 
in  Wales ;  but  there  are  Welsh  writers  of  the  time  who  trace  in  Uiat  land  the 
most  interesting  picture  of  a  hospitable  and  generous  race  of  men,  full  of  the 
elements  of  poetry,  and  passionately  fond  of  their  wild  native  music.  Though 
chiefly  a  pastoral  people,  they  were  not  rude  or  clownish.  "All  the  Welsh," 
says  Giraldus  Cambrensis,/  *'  without  any  exception,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  are  ready  and  free  in  speech,  and  have  great  confidence  in  replying, 
even  to  princes  and  magnates."  The  mass  of  the  nation,  however,  notwitli- 
standing  this  partial  refinement,  was  poor  and  but  rudely  clad,  as  compared 
with  their  English  contemporaries.  Seldom  has  even  a  race  of  moimtameers 
made  a  longer  or  more  gallant  stand  for  liberty. 

At  the  time  of  Edward's  aggression  the  principality  of  North  Wales  was 
still  almost  untouched  by  English  arms ;  but  the  conquerors  had  established 
themselves  in  Monmouthshire,  and  held  a  somewhat  uncertain  and  frejquently 
disturbed  possession  of  a  good  part  of  South  Wales.  This  occupation  had 
been  effected  very  gradually  by  the  great  barons,  who  had  made  incursions 
at  their  own  expense  and  with  their  own  retainers.  These  lords  were  re- 
warded with  the  lands  they  gained  from  the  Welsh.  As  they  advanced  they 
raised  chains  of  fortifications,  building  their  castles  sufficiently  near  to  com- 
mimicate  with  and  support  each  other.  In  addition  to  these  strong  fortresses, 
many  smaller  castles  were  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  natives 
in  awe.  The  more  advanced  posts  were  often  retaken;  and  the  day  when 
one  of  these  castles  was  destroyed  was  held  by  the  Welsh — ^who  foresaw  the 
consequences  of  this  gradual  advance — as  a  day  of  universal  joy,  on  which 
the  father,  who  had  just  lost  his  only  son,  ought  to  forget  his  misfortune. 

But  still  the  chams  were  drawn  more  and  more  closely  around  them  by 
the  persevering  invaders;  and,  since  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  extraordinary 
pains  had  been  taken  to  secure  the  whole  of  the  line  through  South  Wales  to 
Milford  Haven,  the  usual  place  of  embarkation  for  the  sister  island.  In  the 
wilderness  of  the  Teifi,  and  in  many  of  the  more  inaccessible  moors,  marshes, 
and  mountains,  the  English  were  still  defied.  But  the  jealousies  of  the  petty 
princes  and  the  rancorous  feuds  of  the  clans  defeated  all  their  greater  projects; 
and,  at  the  critical  moment  which  was  to  seal  the  fate  of  the  whole  coimtry, 
Rhys  ap  Meredith,  the  prince  of  South  Wales,  was  induced  to  join  Edward 
and  fight  against  Llewelyn,  the  ruler  of  the  northern  principality  and  the 
representative  of  a  rival  family.  Llewelyn,  moreover,  was  opposed  by  his 
own  brother,  David,  who  also  rallied,  with  his  vassals,  round  the  standard 
of  the  English  king.<^ 

With  the  reign  of  Edward  the  preparations  for  an  attack  on  Llewelyn 
began.  The  king's  claims  as  liege  lord  stood  him  in  good  stead.  This  feudal 
superiority  often  appeared  no  more  than  an  alliance  equally  eligible  for  both 
parties.  It  might,  at  other  times,  be  represented  as  only  a  mere  solemnity. 
Yet,  when  once  recognised,  it  was  capable  of  being  so  stretched,  in  favourable 
circumstances,  as  to  become  a  pretext  for  the  vexation  of  perpetual  inter- 
ference. The  lord  paramount  might  excite  the  discontents  of  the  subordinate 
tenants  against  their  immediate  lords.  Whenever  the  vassal  of  the  crown 
proved  too  powerful,  it  was  seldom  difficult  for  the  lord  paramount  to  find  a 
decent  pretext  for  acquiescence  till  a  favourable  opportunity  of  aggression 
should  arise.  He  had  the  great  advantage  of  acting  under  those  forms  of  law 
and  with  that  tone  of  legitimate  authority  which  often  shelter  the  most  cruel 
wrongs.  The  confiscation  of  the  Plantagenet  territory  in  France,  though 
not  so  unequivocal  an  act  of  injustice  as  many  others  of  the  same  kind,  was  a 
striking  instance  of  the  account  to  which  this  jurisdiction  might  be  turned. 
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Immediately  after  t\m  recognition  of  Edward,  a  summons  had  been  issued 
to  Llewelyn  Uy  do  homage  as  one  of  his  great  vassals.  The  duties  of  vas- 
salage were  indisputable,  and  they  had  been  uniformly  acknowledged  by 
Llewelyn,  The  ail  vantage  of  form  and  the  plaiisi  bill  ties  of  legal  reasoning 
were  on  the  side  of  Edward ;  but  much  of  the  substantial  justice  of  the  case 
is  kept  out  of  view  by  the  specious  language  of  the  state  papers  of  his  min- 
isters. Llewelyn  urged  that  he  could  not  with  safety  repair  to  the  court  of 
a  monarch  who  had  violated  the  terms  of  a  solemn  treaty  recently  concluded 
by  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  and  who  received  disaffected  and  rebellious 
Welshmen  with  favour  and  distinction.  He  demanded  hostages  by  way  of 
security,  appealing  to  the  pontiff,  and  even  to  the  English  primate,  for  the 
reasonableness  of  such  a  re(|uest. 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  Edward  gave  Llewelyn  a  proof  of  very 
ungenerous  ennnty.  The  Welsh  prince  was  desirous  of  solemnising  his  nup- 
tials with  Eleanor  de  Montfort,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  considerable  time 
affianced.  As  soon  as  Edward  heard  of  the  voyage  of  this  lady  from  France, 
he  despatched  vessels  in  pursuit  of  her,  who  brought  her  prisoner  to  Eng- 
land, where  she  was  detained  for  more  than  two  years,  in  a  period  of  [K*ace, 
without  any  colour  of  justice  or  even  pretext  of  law.  The  English  parliament 
pronounced  the  dwjm  of  forfeiture  against  Llewelyn.  Sentence  of  excom- 
munication was  issued  against  him. 

The  first  campaign  against  Wales  either  languished  or  was  divided  between 
petty  attacks  and  extensive  preparations.  But  soon  Edward  siunmoned  all 
his  vassals  to  take  the  field.  He  opened  roads  into  the  inmost  fa^stnesses 
of  Snowdon.  He  repaired  or  rebuilt  the  castles  of  Rhuddlan  and  Flint, 
manifesting  at  every  step  the  wariness  of  a  statesman  and  a  commander  pre- 
paring for  the  subj  ugation  of  a  gallant  people.  Surrounded  by  sucli  formidable 
enemies^  anrl  touche<l  by  the  hope  of  delivering  his  beloved  Eleanor,  the 
prince  of  North  Wales  acquiesceil  in  the  conditions  of  [x^ace  imposed  by  the 
conqueror.  The  whole  principality  was,  in  effect,  ceded,  except  Anglesea, 
the  ancient  refuge  of  their  princes  and  their  bards,  which  was  also,  however, 
to  revert  to  the  liege  loril  in  case  of  failure  of  male  issue  of  Llewelyn.  Even 
this  remnant  of  dominion  was  ransomed  by  a  stipulation  to  pay  the  enormous 
sum  of  £50,00() — a  sum  which,  if  it  was  afterwards  remitteil,  was  probably 
not  exacted  only  becaust*  it  could  not  Ik*  paid.  The  natural  consefjuences  of 
all  treaties  of  submission  soon  manifested  thentselves.  Llewelyn  reproached 
himself  for  the  sacrifice  of  his  conn  try »  reading  no  less  reproof  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  every  faithful  subject. 

Meanwhile,  Davi<l,  his  brother,  was  indignant  at  a  treaty  more  injurious 
to  himself  and  his  family  than  to  a  childless  prince,  and  recoiled  probably 
from  the  too  complete  success  of  his  own  treason.  The  prophecies  of  ancient 
poets  easily  assumed  the  meaning  most  suitable  to  the  excited  feelings  of  a 
brave  and  superstitious  nation.  Llewelyn*s  grievances,  if  founded  in  fact, 
certainly  absolveil  him  from  the  observance  of  t!ie  slavish  compact.  *'The 
brave  people  of  Snowdon  declared  that,  though  the  prince  should  give  the 
king  p<msession  of  it,  they  would  never  submit  to  strangers."  "The  prince/' 
said  the  Welsh  chiefs,  **  cannot  in  honesty  resign  his  paternal  inheritance, 
and^  accept  other  lands  among  the  English,  of  whose  customs  and  language 
he  is  ignorant."  Edward  s  army  penetrated  into  Anglesea  by  a  bridge  of 
boats  over  the  Menai  Strait,  now  cro.ssed  by  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  useful 
and  magnificent  art.  But  Da%^iil,  at  the  head  of  his  generous  mountaineers, 
carried  on  a  vigorous  warfare  against  them ;  and  Llewelyn  himself  defeatefi  the 
English  invaders,  killing  or  drowning  the  greater  part  of  them  in  their  retreat 
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to  the  mainland.  In  another  action  the  lords  Audley  and  Clifford  were 
skin,  and  the  king  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  safety  in  one  of 
his  own  castles.  In  the  mean  time,  Llewelyn,  pressed  by  Roger  Mortimer, 
one  of  the  king's  lieutenants,  went  with  a  few  attendants  to  a  place  near 
Builth,  where  he  appears  to  have  appointed  the  chiefs  of  the  neighbourhood 
to  meet  him. 

Either  lukewarm  and  fearful,  or,  as  the  Welsh  annalist  intimates,  deliber- 
ately j)erfidious,  the  degenerate  princes  deserted  their  gallant  leader.  Morti- 
mer with  a  large  force  fell  on  him.  Thus  taken  by  surprise,  and  perhaps 
betrayed,  Llewelyn  fell,  the  victim  seemingly  rather  of  assassination  than  of 
war.  One  Adam  Frankton  ran  him  through  the  body  imawares.  As  soon  as 
his  rank  was  discovered,  his  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Edward,  then  at 
Shrewsbury;  by  whose  command  it  was  placed  on  the  Tower  of  London,  en- 
circled with  a  crown  of  willows,  in  base  mockery  of  those  ancient  songs  which 
were  fondly  believed  by  the  Welsh  to  prefigure  their  deliverer,  as  adorned  by 
this  sjrmbol  of  sovereignty.  Thus  perished  the  last  sovereign  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  ruling  families  of  Europe. 

The  year  following.  Prince  David  was  also  made  prisoner,  tried  before  an 
English  parliament  at  Shrewsbury,  convicted  by  them  of  high  treason  for  the 
defence  of  his  country,  and,  after  being  drawn  asunder  by  horses,  was  be- 
headed and  cut  into  four  parts;  the  head  was  exposed  beside  that  of  his 
brother,  and  the  members  were  distributed  over  four  of  the  chief  towns  in 
the  kingdom — probably  the  earliest  instance  of  that  horrible  punishment 
afterwards  appointed  for  treason,  of  which  it  required  all  the  power  of  reason, 
eloquence,  and  character,  united  in  the  person  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  five 
hundred  years  afterwards,  to  procure  the  abolition. 


WALES  AFTER  THE   DEATH   OF  LLEWELYN 

The  mind  is  often  perplexed  in  estimating  the  comparative  merits  of  both 
parties  in  such  contests  as  that  between  Edward  and  Llewelyn ;  but  the  only 
principle  by  which  a  just  judgment  can  be  formed  is  that  of  invariable  regard 
to  the  respective  intentions  of  the  contending  parties.  Edward's  object  was 
aggrandisement;  whatever  occasional  breaches  of  treaty  or  violations  of 
humanity  the  Welsh  may  have  committed,  their  deliberate  aim  never  could 
have  reached  beyond  the  defence  of  their  country.  The  conqueror^s  ambition 
tainted  all  his  acts,  and  renders  his  conformity  to  the  letter  of  the  law  a 
fraudulent  evasion  of  the  rules  of  justice:  their  cause  was  in  itself  sacred, 
and  entitles  them  to  some  excuse  for  having  maintained  it  by  those  means 
which  the  barbarity  of  that  age  deemed  lawful. 

The  massacre  of  the  bards  is  an  act  of  cruelty  imputed  to  Edward  without 
evidence,  and  inconsistent  with  a  temper  which  fitted  him  for  what  stem 
policy  required,  but  was  not  a  wantonly  cruel  one.  It  is,  however,  one  of 
those  traditions  of  which  the  long  prevalence  attests  the  deep-rooted  hatred 
of  the  conquered  towards  their  conquerors.  On  the  death  of  Llewelyn,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  branches  of  the  Celtic  race  lost  its  national  character. 

Edward  had  far  more  patience  and  pnidence  than  was  common  to  the 
conquerors  of  his  time;  and  he  devised  wise  means  for  retaining  peaceful 
possession  of  what  he  had  gained  by  force.  He  did  not  move  from  Wales  imtil 
more  than  a  year  after  the  death  of  Llewelyn,  and  he  spent  the  greater  part 
of  that  time  in  dividing  the  coimtry  into  shires  and  hundreds,  after  the  manner 
of  England,  and  restoring  order  and  tranquillity.     Immediately  after  the 
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affair  of  Buitth,  ho  published  a  proclamation,  offering  peace  to  all  the  Inhab- 
itants^ giving  tiif^m,  at  the  same  time,  assurances  that  they  should  eontinue 
tij  enjoy  all  their  landsj  lilM?rties,  and  prop(?rties  as  they  had  done  before. 
Some  of  the  ancient  usages  of  the  country  were  respectei!^  but,  generally 
speaking^  the  laws  of  England  were  introduced  antl  enforced.  He  gave  char- 
ters with  great  privileges  to  various  trailing  companies  in  Rhoddlaii,  Car- 
narvon, Al>erystwith,  and  other  towns,  with  the  view  of  encouraging  trade 
and  tempting  the  Welsh  from  tlieir  mountains,  and  their  wild,  free  way  of 
living,  to  a  more  social  and  submissive  state. 

When  his  wife  Eleanor  bore  him  a  son  in  the  castle  of  Carnarvon,  he 
adroitly  availed  hiuLself  of  that  circumstance,  by  presenting  the  infant  Ed- 
ward t^  the  people  as  their  countryman,  and  telling  them  that  he,  who  was 
born  among  them,  should  l>e  thfir  prince.  The  Welsh  chiefs  expecteff  that 
this  "prince  of  Wales''  would  have  the  separate  government  of  their  country; 
for  Alfonso,  an  elder  brother  of  the  infant  Edward,  was  tlien  alive,  and  the 
acknowledged  heir  to  the  English  crowm.  For  some  time  they  indulged  in 
this  dream  of  a  restored  independence^  and  professed,  and  probably  felt,  a 
great  attachment  to  the  young  Edward:  but  Prince  Alfonso  tiled ;  the  ilhision 
was  also  dissipated  by  other  circumstances,  and,  in  the  sequel,  the  Welsh- 
bom  prince  came  to  Jx»  regarded  by  his  countrymen  with  very  different  feel- 
ings from  either  pride  or  affection. 

After  the  subjugation  of  Wales,  Edward's  ambition  rested  for  about  four 
years — three  of  which  he  passed  almost  wholly  on  the  Continerrt,  where  he 
was  honourably  eng^iged  as  umpire  to  settle  a  fresh  dispute  which  had  arisen 
between  the  kings  of  France,  Aragon,  and  the  house  of  Anjou,  respecting  the 
island  of  Sicily.  His  ability  and  conduct  in  this  matter  gained  him  a  great 
increase  of  reputation  among  foreign  princes;  but  the  affairs  of  his  own  king- 
dom fell  into  disorder:  the  English  ^mople  complainetl  that  he  neglected  their 
interests  to  take  charge  of  w^hat  did  not  concern  them ;  and  the  parliament 
at  last  refused  him  a  supply  which  he  had  asked.  The  king  then  returned 
in  haste,  and,  almost  immetliately  after,  he  involved  himself  In  the  affairs  of 
Scotlanil,  which,  with  a  few^  short  intervalSj  entirely  occupied  him  all  the 
rest  of  his  reign. 

ALEXANDER   III   OF  SCOTLAND 

Alexander  HI,  king  of  Scotland,  was  present  with  his  queen,  and  many  of 
his  nobility,  at  the  coronation  of  Edward  I,  in  1274,  and  on  that  occasion  did 
homage,  according  to  custom,  for  his  English  possessions.  In  1278  he  per- 
formed this  ceremony  a  second  time»  declaring,  at*cording  to  the  record  pre- 
served in  the  Close  Rolls,  that  tie  became  the  liege  man  of  his  lortl,  King 
Edward  of  England,  against  all  people.  This  was  substantially  the  same 
acknowledgment  that  Alexander  II  had  made  to  Henry  IH  in  1244.  It  was 
no  admission  of  Edward's  claim  of  feudal  supenority  over  Scotland^as  is 
conclusively  proved,  if  there  could  be  any  rloubt  on  the  subject,  by  the  sequel 
of  the  record,  which  expressly  states  that  Edward  *' received  it,  saving  his 
right  and  claim  to  homage  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  when  it  shall  please 
him  to  bring  it  fon\^ard." 

The  government  of  Alexander,  after  he  took  the  management  of  affairs 
int-o  his  own  hands,  made  him  universally  beloved  by  his  (x*ople;  and  peace 
and  plenty  blessed  the  land  in  his  time.  But  clouds  and  storms  were  soon 
to  succeed  this  sunshine. 
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Alexander  had  lost  his  queen,  Margaret  of  England,  in  1275 ;  but,  besides 
a  daughter  Margaret,  she  had  left  him  a  son,  named  Alexander,  bom  at  Jed- 
bureh  on  the  21st  of  January,  1264;  David,  a  younger  son,  had  died  in  his 
boynood.  In  1281  the  princess  Margaret  was  married  to  Eric,  king  of  Nor- 
way, and  the  following  year  the  prince  of  Scotland,  now  a  youth  of  ei^teen, 
was  united  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Guy,  count  of  Flanders.  At  this  time 
the  king  himself,  as  yet  only  in  his  forty-first  year,  might  reasonably  have 
counted  on  a  much  longer  reign ;  the  alliances  which  he  had  formed  for  his 
children  promised  to  enable  him  to  transmit  his  sceptre  to  a  line  of  descend- 
ants; and  the  people  seemed  entitled  to  look  forward  to  the  continuance  of 
the  present  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country  for  many  years. 

By  a  singular  succession  of  calamities  all  these  fair  hopes  were,  one  after 
the  other,  rapidly  extinguished.  First,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1283 
died  the  queen  of  Norway,  leaving  only  an  infant  daughter.    The  death  of 
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Castle  of  St.  Andrews 
(Erected  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  Biahop  Rocsr) 


Queen  Margaret  was  followed  by  that  of  her  brother,  the  prince  of  Scotland, 
on  the  28th  of  January,  1284.  No  time  was  lost  by  Alexander  in  taking  the 
measures  for  the  settlement  of  the  succession  which  these  events  rendered 
necessary.  On  the  5th  of  February  the  parliament  was  assembled  at  Scone, 
when  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  solemnly  bound  themselves,  failing  Alex- 
ander and  any  children  he  might  yet  have,  to  acknowledge  for  their  sovereign 
the  Norwegian  princess — "  the  Maiden  [or  Maid]  of  Norway,"  as  she  is  called 
by  the  old  writers.  The  following  year  (April  15,  1285),  Alexander  mar- 
ried Joleta,  daughter  of  the  count  de  Dreux.  But  within  a  year  after  his 
marriage,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1286,  as  Alexander  was  riding,  on  a  dark  ni^ht, 
between  Kinghom  and  Burntisland,  his  horse  stumbled  with  him  over  a  high 
cliff,  and  he  was  killed  on  the  spot. 

The  loss  of  this  excellent  king  would,  in  any  circumstances,  have  been  a 
heavy  calamity  to  his  country,  but  the  blow  could  not  have  been  received  at 
a  more  unfortunate  moment  than  the  present.  A  long  minority  was  now 
the  least  evil  the  kingdom  had  to  dread.  The  life  of  an  infant,  in  a  foreign 
country,  alone  stood  between  the  nation  and  all  the  sure  confusion  and 
miseries  of  a  disputed  succession.  The  first  proceeding  of  the  estates  was 
to  appoint  a  regency,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Scone  on  the  11th  of  April.    But 
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scarcely,  it  would  appear,  had  the  throne  of  Queen  Margaret  been  thus  set 
up,  when  it  began  to  be  undermined  by  plots  and  secret  treason. 

The  niain  strength  of  Margaret's  cause  lay  in  there  being  no  other  certain 
heir  to  the  throne  if  she  were  set  aside.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  settleoient  in  her  favour  would  have  been  wholly  dis- 
regarded after  Alexander's  death.  Even  as  matters  stood  there  was  one 
f)arty  which  had  already  formed  the  design  of  displacing  Queen  Margaret  in 
avour  of  its  own  chief,  Robert  de  Brus  or  Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale  and 
Cleveland^  was  the  son  of  Isaljella,  one  of  the  three  daughters  of  David,  earl 
of  Huntingdon,  the  brother  of  William  the  Lion,  He  and  a  number  of  his 
adherents  held  a  meeting  in  September,  1286,  at  Tumberry  castle^  in  Ayrshire, 
and  there  bound  themselves  to  adhere  to  one  another  on  all  oceasionSj  and 
against  all  persons,  solving  their  allegiance  to  the  king  of  England,  and  to  him 
who  should  gain  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  as  the  rightful  heir  of  the  late  king. 
The  intention  of  the  parties  to  this  bond  would  appear  to  have  been  to  obtain 
the  crtj%vn  for  Bmce,  by  the  aiil  of  the  king  of  England,  whom,  with  that 
view,  they  w^ere  prepared  to  acknowledge  as  lord  paramount  of  Scotland. 

Two  of  the  chief  meml)ers  of  the  regency,  the  earl  of  Buchan  and  the  earl 
of  Fife,  died  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1288;  and  from  this  time  violent 
divisions  arose  in  the  government.  In  the  end  of  the  year  1289,  Eric,  king 
of  Norw^ay,  opened  a  negotiation  wnth  Edward  on  the  affairs  of  his  infant 
daughter  and  her  kingdom;  and  at  Edward's  request  the  Scottish  regency 
sent  three  of  its  members  to  take  part  in  a  solemn  deliljeration  held  at  Salis- 
bury. It  was  here  agreed  that  the  young  queen  should  be  immediately  con- 
veyed either  to  her  own  dominions  or  to  England,  Edward  engaging  in  the 
latter  case  to  deliver  her,  on  demand,  to  the  Scottish  nation,  provided  that 
good  ortler  should  be  previously  established  in  Scotland,  so  that  she  might 
reside  there  with  safety  to  her  person. 

No  mention  was  made  in  this  convention  of  an  English  match  for  Mar- 
garet, but  it  appears  that  Edwani  had  already  obtained  a  dispensation  from 
Rome  for  her  nnirri:^e  to  her  cousin,  his  eldest  son.  A  report  to  that  effect 
was  very  soon  after  spread  in  Scotland ;  whertmpon  the  estates  inmiediately 
assembled  at  Bridgeham,  on  the  Tweed,  and  thence  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
English  king,  expressing,  in  wann  tenns,  their  gratification.  "We  on  our 
part,*'  they  concluded,  *' heartily  consent  to  the  alliance,  not  doubting  that 
you  will  agree  to  such  reasonable  conditions  as  we  shall  propose  to  your 
council/'  They  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  the  king  of  Non^^ay,  pressing' him 
to  send  his  daughter  instantly  to  England. 

Some  montks  after  this  (on  the  18th  of  July,  1290),  a  treaty  was  concluded 
at  the  same  place,  by  which  ever>'thing  in  regard  to  the  pro{X)sed  marriage 
was  finally  arranged.  Many  stipulations  were  made  for  securing  the  integrity 
and  inde|>endence  of  the  Scottish  kingdom ;  and  all  points,  btjth  of  substance 
and  of  form  J  relating  to  that  matter,  were  regulated  with  elaborate  scrupu- 
losity. But  the  event  of  a  few  weeks  rendered  all  the  painstaking  and  oath- 
taking  of  no  effect.  The  Maid  of  Norway,  having  at  length  set  sail  for  Britain, 
fell  sick  on  her  passage,  and  landing  on  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  died  there 
about  the  end  of  September. 


THE   DISPUTED  SCOTCH   SUCCESSION 


The  fatality  which  seemed  to  have  pursued  the  royal  family  of  Scotland 
f  jr  ab«>ve  a  century  past  was  certainly  very  remarkable.  Within  that  period, 
it  will  be  found,  William  the  Lion  and  his  posterity  had  made  no  fewer  than 
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ten  marriages,  and  yet  there  was  not  now  a  descendant  of  that  king  in  exist- 
ence. 

In  this  failure  of  the  line  of  Williani,  the  heir  to  the  crown  was  to  be  sought 
for  among  the  descendants  of  his  younger  brother,  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon. 
David,  besides  a  son,  who  died  without  issue,  left  three  daughters;  the  eldest, 
Margaret,  married  to  Alan  of  Galloway;  the  second,  Isabella,  married  to 
Robert  de  Bruce;  the  third,  Ada,  married  to  Henry  de  Hastings.  Margaret's 
eldest  daughter,  Dervorgoil,  married  John  de  Baliol,  lord  of  Barnard  castle, 
by  whom  she  had  a  son,  John  de  Baliol ;  Robert  de  Bruce,  earl  of  Carrick  in 
right  of  his  wife,  was  the  son  of  Isaljetia ;  John  de  Hastings  was  the  son  of  Ada. 
Baliol,  therefore,  was  the  grandson  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  David,  earl  of 
Huntingdon ;  Bruce  and  Hastings  were  the  sons  of  his  two  younger  daughters. 
According  to  the  rule  of  descent  as  now  ei^tablished,  no  question  alx)Ut  who 
had  the  right  of  succession  could  be  raised  in  such  a  case ;  the  descendant  of 
the  elder  daughter,  however  remote,  would  be  preferred  to  the  descendant  of 
the  younger  daughter,  however  near;  and,  indeed,  even  in  that  age,  this  rule 
seems  to  have  been  all  but  universally  recognis£*d.  Still  the  point  was  not 
so  distinctly  settled  that  a  debate  might  not  be  raised  on  it. 

When  the  tleath  of  the  queen  first  V)ecame  known,  it  was  certain  that  a 
state  of  circumstances  had  arisen  in  which  everything  was  to  be  feared  for 
the  national  independence  from  the  ambition  of  the  English  king*  The  news, 
therefore,  spread  universal  consternation  throughout  Scotland, 

According  to  one  account,  it  was  now  that  an  embassy  to  Edward,  solicit^ 
ing  his  advice  and  mediation,  was  sent  by  the  estates  of  Scotland.  From 
what  immediately  followed,  it  does  appear  probable  that  some  such  applica- 
tion may  have  been  made  by  the  Scots,  llpon  this  supposition  we  can  most 
easily  account  for  the  invitation  which  Edward  addressed  to  their  nobility 
and  clergy  to  meet  him  at  Norhani,  a  town  on  the  English  side  of  the  Tweed, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  they  obeyed  his  summons.  The  conference 
took  place  on  the  lOth  of  May,  1291.  Here  Edward  distinctly  announced 
that  he  proposed  to  regulate  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  as  su- 
perior and  lord  paramount  of  that  kingdom,  and  insisted  upon  tlieir  recognition 
of  his  title  as  such,  before  any  other  business  should  be  proceeded  with. 

Little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  many  of  the  persons  present  were 
perfectly  prepared  for  all  this,  but  it  took  a  part  of  the  assembly  by  surprise; 
and  at  length  one  voice  ventured  to  respond  that  no  answer  could  be  made 
to  the  demand  that  had  been  addressed  to  them  while  the  throne  was  vacant. 
"By  holy  Edward!^'  cried  the  English  king — "  by  holy  Edward!  whose  crown 
I  wear,  I  will  vmdicate  my  just  rights,  or  perish  in  \he  attempt!"  At  last 
the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  2d  of  June.  Edward  had  already  issued 
writs  to  his  barons  and  other  military  tenants  in  the  northern  counties,  com- 
manding them  to  assemble  at  Norham  on  the  3d  of  the  same  month,  with 
horses,  arms,  and  all  their  powers. 

The  meeting  of  the  2d  of  June  took  place  on  a  green  plain  called  Holy« 
well  Haugh,  near  Upsettlington,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  T^^eed,  opposite 
to  Norham  castle,  and  within  the  territory  of  Scotland.  Among  those  present 
were  no  fewer  than  eight  persons  who,  under  various  titles,  laid  claun  to 
the  crown.  One  of  these  was  Robert  de  Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale.  Turning 
first  to  him,  Robert  Bumel,  bishop  of  Bath  and  chancellor  of  England,  de- 
manded whether  he  acknowledged  Edward  as  lord  paramount  of  Sc-otland, 
and  whether  he  was  willing  to  ask  and  receive  judgment  from  him  in  that 
character.  Bruce,  says  the  official  record  of  the  proceedings,  definitively, 
expressly,  publicly,  and  openly  declared  his  assent.    The  other  seven  com- 
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petitors  afterwards  did  the  same.  Next  day,  John  de  BaHol  and  another 
competitor,  makmg  ten  in  all,  appeared  and  followed  their  example.  *^The 
whole  fonu  of  this  business/'  as  Lord  Hailes  remarks,  '*  appears  to  have  been 
preconcerted," 

There  were  probably  few"  of  the  assembled  nobility  and  clergy  that  were 
not  the  sworn  adherents  of  one  or  other  of  the  comi>etitors ;  they  were  divided 
into  the  Briiee  party  and  the  Baliol  party,  and  tliey  were  of  course  severally 
ready  to  follow  in  whatever  direction  their  chiefs  might  lead  them.  With 
regard,  again,  to  the  two  great  claimants  of  the  crown  themselves,  if  either 
consented  to  submit  to  the  arbitration  of  Edward,  it  is  obvious  that  his  rival 
had  no  alternative  but  to  acquiesce,  unless  lie  wei'e  prepared  to  resign  all  hope 
and  chance  of  success.  Tlie  true  explanation,  however,  of  Baliofs  absence 
on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  probably  is 
that  he  souglit,  perhaps  in  concert  with 
Edward,  to  throw  upon  his  opponent  the 
odium  of  taking  the  first  step  in  the  un- 
popylar  course  of  surrendering  the  national 
mde|KH)dence.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Edward  had,  from  the  first,  deter- 
mined that  Baliol  sliould  have  t!ie  crown, 
and  tliat  all  the  anxious  and  protracted 
deliberation  he  affected  to  give  to  the 
subject  was  merely  so  much  hollow  for- 
mahty*  Of  the  other  claimants  who  pre- 
sented themsf^lves,  most  seem  to  have  been 
brought  forward  only  to  give  some  chance 
of  dividing  any  opposition  that  might 
eventually  be  made  to  the  successful  can- 
didate, or  even,  it  may  be,  with  the  object 
of  leaving  the  (iuestion  of  the  succession 
to  the  Scottish  crown  still  open,  if  any 
casualty  should  remove  either  of  the  two 
principal  competitors  before  Edward's  de- 
signs for  the  complete  subjection  of  the 
country  sliould  l>e  maturecL  The  union 
of  the  whole  islautl  untler  one  sceptre  was 
evidently  the  grand  scheme  upon  which  he 
had  set  his  heart,  and  which  inspired  and  directed  his  w^hole  policy.  At  first 
he  hoped  to  accomplish  his  object,  in  so  far  as  Scotland  was  coticerned,  by 
the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son  with  the  queen  of  that  country;  wht^n  the 
death  of  Margaret  defeated  tliis  arrangement,  he  could  not  for  the  jjresent 
proceed  to  the  attainment  of  his  en<l  by  so  direct  a  path ;  but  that  end  was 
still  the  same,  and  w^as  never  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment. 

The  procecilings  at  Norham,  on  the  3d  of  June,  were  terminated  by  a 
unanimous  agreement  that  a  body  of  UH  commiasionei's  should  be  appointed 
to  examine  the  cause,  and  report  to  Edward;  forty  Ijeing  named  by  Baliol, 
the  same  number  by  Bruce,  and  the  remainder  by  Edward  himself,  who  was, 
moreover,  empowered  to  add  to  the  commission  as  many  more  p**rsons  as 
he  chose*  On  the  11th  of  the  same  month  the  regents  of  Scotland  made  a 
solemn  surrender  of  Hie  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the  English  king,  and  the 
keepers  of  castles  made  a  like  surrender  of  their  trusts :  in  both  cases,  however, 
on  the  condition  that  Edward  should  make  full  restitution  in  two  months 
from  the  date  of  his  award  in  the  cause  of  the  succession. 
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On  the  15th,  Bruce  and  his  son,  with  Baliol  and  many  of  the  principal 
Scottish  barons,  swore  fealty  to  Edward.  One  churchman  only,  the  bishop 
of  Sodor,  presented  himself  to  perform  the  disgraceful  ceremony.  The  peace 
of  the  king  of  England,  as  lord  paramount  of  Scotland,  was  then  prodamied, 
and  the  assembly  finally  adjourned  to  the  2d  of  August.  Edwsoxl  himself, 
in  the  mean  time,  made  a  progress  through  Scotland,  calling  upon  persons 
of  all  ranks,  from  bishops  and  earls  to  burgesses,  to  sign  the  rolls  of  homage  as 
his  vassals.  When  the  commissioners  met  at  Berwick,  on  the  3d  of  August, 
twelve  claimants  of  the  crown  presented  themselves.  Soon  afterwaras  a 
thirteenth  was  added,  in  the  person  of  King  Eric  of  Norway.  All  of  them, 
however,  with  the  exception  of  Baliol,  Bruce,  and  Hastings,  withdrew  their 
pretensions  before  any  decision  was  pronounced.  In  fact,  none  of  them  had 
any  ground  whatever  on  which  to  come  in  before  the  posterity  of  David,  earl 
of  Huntingdon. 

The  final  decision  of  the  cause  did  not  take  place  till  the  following  year. 
Edward  summoned  a  parliament,  to  meet  at  Berwick  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1292.  Here  Baliol  and  Bruce  were  fully  heard  in  defence  of  their  respective 
claims ;  upon  which  the  assembly  came  imanimously  to  the  conclusion  that, 
by  the  laws  and  usages  of  both  kingdoms,  in  every  heritable  succession, 
the  more  remote  in  one  degree  lineally  descended  from  the  eldest  sister  was 
preferable  to  the  nearer  in  degree  issuing  from  the  second  sister — thus  declar- 
mg,  by  implication,  against  me  claim  of  Bruce  as  opposed  to  that  of  Baliol. 
In  another  meeting,  on  the  6th  of  November,  Edward  formally  pronounced 
his  decision — that  Bruce  should  take  nothing  in  the  competition  with  Baliol. 

Bruce  and  Hastings  now  demanded  each  a  third  of  the  kingdom,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  divisible  inheritance;  but  this  doctrine  the  assemblv 
unanimously  rejected.  Finally,  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  in  the  great  haU 
of  the  castle  of  Berwick,  Edward  gave  judgment  that  John  de  Baliol  should 
have  seisin  of  the  kingdom  of  Scouand.^  But  again,  at  this  the  termination 
of  these  proceedings,  as  a  year  and  a  half  before  at  the  commencement,  the 
English  king  solemnly  protested  that  the  judgment  he  had  thus  given  should 
not  impair  his  claim  to  the  property  of  Scotland.  On  the  19th  the  regents  of 
Scotland  and  the  governors  of  castles  were  ordered  to  surrender  their  respec- 
tive trusts  to  the  new  king ;  and  the  same  day  the  great  seal  that  had  been  used 
by  the  regency  was  broken  into  four  parts,  and  the  pieces  deposited  in  the 
treasury  of  England,  "in  testimony,  to  future  ages,  of  England's  right  of 
superiority  over  Scotland."  The  next  day  Baliol  swore  fealty  to  Edward 
at  Norham.    On  the  30th  he  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Scone.    Soon  after  he 

f)assed  into  England,  and  on  the  26th  of  December  did  homage  to  Edward 
or  his  kingdom  at  Newcastle :  and  thus  finished  the  first  act  of  this  extraor- 
dinary drama. 

QUARREL  WITH   FRANCE 

Events  that  unexpectedly  arose  now  called  away  the  English  king  to 
another  scene.  Edward's  progress  at  home  had  not  been  viewed  without 
serious  alarm  abroad.    The  subjugation  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  by  leaving 

P  "All  through  the  great  suit/'  says  Tout,b  "  Edward's  conduct  had  been  singulariy  just 
and  moderate.  No  one  nowadays  would  deny  that  his  decision  was  based  on  sound  law.  If 
Edward  showed  a  little  too  much  eagerness  in  taking  advantage  of  the  helplessness  of  the 
Scots  to  entrap  them  into  an  acknowledgment  of  his  supremacy,  it  should  oe  remembered 
that  he  thought  he  was  advancing  no  new  claim,  but  one  constantly  upheld  by  his  prede- 
cessors."] 
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him  master  of  the  whole  Island  of  Great  Britain,  rendered  him  most  formidable 
to  all  his  continental  neighbours,  and  to  none  m  dangerous  as  to  Franee,  where 
there  was  a  source  of  dissension  ever  open,  aod  where  the  English  had  a  footing 
that  enabled  them  at  all  times  to  carry  the  war  iot/O  the  heart  of  the  country. 
On  former  occasions,  several  of  the  French  kings  had  given  countenance  and 
encouragement  to  both  Scotch  and  Welsh;  but  now  Philip  the  Fair  thought 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  exert  all  his  strength,  and  drive  the  English 
from  what  was  left  of  their  continental  dominion.  The  moment  seemed 
favourable;  Edward  was  absorbed  by  his  great  project;  and  as  for  the  justice? 
of  the  undertaking,  had  not  PhiJip  as  good  a  right  to  gather  up  the  scattered 
fragments  of  France,  and  to  make  of  them  a  united  and  powerful  kingdom, 
as  Edward  had  to  seize  and  consolidate  the  ancient  independent  states  of 
Great  Britain? 

The  English  sovereign,  however,  was  too  politic  not  to  see  and  provide 
for  these  schemes :  he  had  long  watched  Philip  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  while 
he  wisely  kept  his  ow^n  armies  at  home,  he  had  courted  alliances  abroad,  and 
laboured  t^  raise  barriers  against  Philip's  ambition.  In  the  south,  by  means 
of  present-s  and  flattering  assurances,  he  had  won  over  the  powerful  count  of 
Savoy;  in  the  north,  he  had  a  good  understanding  with  the  emperor,  whom 
he  afterwards  subsidised ;  he  had  married  his  daughter  Margaret  to  Henry, 
count  of  Bar,  whose  t-erritories  gave  an  easy  access  into  France  on  the  east ; 
and,  at  a  later  period,  he  made  an  alliance  with  Guy,  count  of  Flanders, 
Matters  were  in  this  state  when  a  paltry  broil  gave  rise  to  sanguinary 
hostilities.*^ 

Some  English  and  Norman  sailors  fell  into  a  quarrel  while  filling  their 
water  casks  near  Bayonne(1292)^  in  the  course  of  w^hich  one  of  the  Normans 
was  killed.  The  English  authorities  at  Bayonne  refused  to  interfere,  and 
the  Normans  in  revenge  set  upon  an  English  ship  outward  bound  from  Bay- 
onne and  hanged  a  merchant  of  Bayonne  from  the  yard-arm  with  a  dog  tied 
to  his  feet.  Reprisals  followed ;  the  mariners  of  the  Cinque  Ports  took  up  the 
quarrel,  and  hanged  nearly  every  Norman  they  could  lay  hands  on*  Seamen  of 
other  nations  took  sides ;  the  Gascons  and  Hollanders  allied  themselves  with 
the  English,  while  the  French  and  Genoese  took  up  the  quarrel  of  the  Normans* 
The  two  nations  were  thus  practically  at  w^ar  before  their  kings  had  broken 
the  peace.  A  fierce  sea  fight,  in  which  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  Norman  and 
French  ships  was  defeated  by  a  combined  English  and  Gascon  force  off  Saint- 
Mah^  in  Brittany  in  1293,  at  length  aroused  Philip  to  the  point  of  aetion.« 

Philip,  himself  enraged,  and  borne  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
favourite  project  by  the  universal  wrath  of  the  nation,  then  declared  his 
determined  enmity.  He  pretended  that  he  could  punish  Kdward  as  duke 
of  Aquitaine,  in  which  character  he  was  a  vassal  of  the  French  crown.  He 
therefore  caused  a  sunmions  to  be  issued  by  his  judges  ordering  the  ''duke 
of  Aquitaine*'  to  appear  at  Paris  after  the  feast  of  Christmas,  and  answer 
for  his  offences  against  his  suzerain.  Edward  sent  a  bishop,  and  then  his 
own  brother  Edmund,  to  negotiate.  Edmund  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
believing,  simple  personage;  for,  crediting  Philip's  assertion  that  he  wanted 
no  acquisition  of  territory,  but  merely  a  striking  show  of  satisfaction  to  his 
own  injured  honour,  he  consented  to  surrender  Gascony  for  forty  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  it  was  to  be  faithfully  restored  to  the  English  king.  Upon 
this  surrender,  which  in  some  cases  gave  Philip  a  military  possession  of  the 
province,  the  summons  against  Edward  was  withdrawn,  and  the  French 
king  declared  h'unself  satisfied.  When  the  forty  days  had  elapsed,  Edward 
demanded  repossession,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  refused  to  him. 
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Philip  pronounced  a  judgment  of  forfeiture  because  Edward  had  not  presented 
himself  as  a  vassal  ought.  De  Nesle,  the  constable  of  France,  was  sent  to  seise 
some  of  Edward's  cities  and  towns;  and  he  succeeded  in  several  instances, 
because  the  nobles  declared  against  the  English.  Soon  after  the  feast  of 
Easter  Philip  again  summoned  Edward  to  plead  as  duke  of  Aquitaine  before 
his  peers  of  France,  and,  upon  his  non-attendance,  he  declared  nim  contuma- 
cious and  disseised  of  all  his  lands  in  France. 

Edward  now  prepared  to  plead,  but  it  was  with  the  sword.  Having 
formally  renounced  the  homage  of  the  French  king,  he  got  ready  a  powerfiu 
fleet  and  army;  but  he  was  detained  for  several  weeks  by  contrary  winds, 
and  while  he  lay  at  Portsmouth  the  Welsh,  who  thought  he  was  gone,  broke 
out  into  a  general  insurrection,  to  which  it  seems  probable  that  Philip  was  no 
stranger.  Detained  at  home  by  this  circumstance,  Edward  despatched  a 
small  force  to  Gascony,  and  gave  commission  to  his  ships  to  plunder  the 
French  coast,  upon  which  a  number  of  fierce  sea  battles  were  fought,  the  victoiy 
falling  almost  mvariably  to  the  English.  Edward  himself  turned  with  his 
usual  rapidity  and  vigour  against  the  Welsh,  who  had  taken  many  castles 
and  towns,  and  driven  the  English  across  the  marches  with  dreadful  loss.  It 
took  him  some  months  to  suppress  this  bold  struggle  for  independence:  he 
carried  on  the  war  through  all  the  severities  of  winter,  suffering  great  hard- 
ships and  encountering  many  personal  dangers ;  but  in  the  following  spring 
(1295)  the  Welsh  once  more  fell  beneath  the  mighty  weight  of  his  arms  and 
policy,  and  Madoc,  their  brave  leader,  surrendered  to  the  conqueror. 

When  Edward  rode  a  conqueror  from  the  mountains  of  Wales,  he  thou^t 
that  he  should  at  last  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  France  and  punish  what  he 
considered  the  execrable  perfidy  of  Philip ;  but  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  again 
awake  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  he  was  once  more  compelled  to 
forego  his  continental  expedition.  He,  however,  sent  his  brother  Edmund 
with  a  small  force  to  Guienne.  Edmund  died  soon  after  landing;  but  the  earl 
of  Lincoln,  who  succeeded  to  his  command,  drove  the  French  from  most  of 
the  towns  they  had  occupied.  These  successes,  however,  were  not  lasting: 
Charles  de  Valois,  Philip's  brother,  recovered  those  places;  and  the  coimt 
d'Artois,  the  king's  uncle,  taking  the  command  of  a  numerous  and  excellent 
army,  beat  the  English  in  several  encounters,  and  finally  expelled  them  from 
nearly  all  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  maritime  towns. 


THE   SCOTCH   REVOLT 

Scarcely  had  Baliol  been  fairly  seated  on  his  vassal  throne  when  he  was 
made  to  feel  all  the  dependence  and  degradation  of  his  position.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  year  he  was  repeatedly  called  upon  to  submit  to  the 
annoyance  and  intolerable  indignity  of  appearing  in  the  English  courts  to 
answer  as  a  defendant  in  all  sorts  of  causes.  Such  treatment  could  have 
had  only  one  object,  and,  if  it  had  been  tamely  acquiesced  in,  one  effect — 
to  make  the  menial  king  utterly  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects. 
The  tyranny  was  so  unrelentingly  persisted  in,  and  carried  so  far,  that  if  he 
had  the  spirit  of  a  worm  it  must  have  roused  him  at  last.  An  appeal  respecting 
the  succession  to  some  lands  in  Fife  was  the  case  in  which  his  patience  gave 
way.<^ 

He  took  no  notice  of  the  first  summons  to  appear  and  plead  his  cause, 
and  when  he  did  finally  attend  he  answered  with  imwonted  boldness  that  he 
was  king  of  Scotland  and  could  make  no  reply  without  the  advice  of  his 
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people.  A  decree  was  therefore  entered  against  him,  and  he  was  further 
commanded  to  turn  over  three  Scottish  castles  to  Edward  mitil  he  made 
satisfaction  for  his  **  contempt  luid  disolxniience/'  Baliol  prayed  for  and 
secured  a  suspension  of  the  sentence,  and  meanwhile  the  French  war  broke 
out.« 

The  opportunity  was  too  tempting  a  one  not  to  l>e  seized  by  Baliol  for  a 
strenuous  effort  to  cast  off  the  yoke.  Hitherto  the  nation  had  lain,  as  it  were, 
stunned  and  in  despair.  Its  old  spirit  now  began  to  awaken  as  a  new  dawn 
of  hope  appeared.  The  first  measures,  however,  wTre  cautiously  taken.  A 
parliament,  which  met  at  Scone  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1294,  directed 
that  all  the  Englishmen  maintained  at  the  court  should  be  dismissed ;  and  then 
appointed  a  council  without  whose  advice  the  king  was  restricted  from  per- 
formmg  any  public  act. 

The  suspicions  of  Edward  were  excited  by  these  proceedings.  He  required 
that  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  and  Jedburgh  should  be  delivered  to  the  bishop  of 
Carhsle,  t-o  remain  in  his  hands  during  the  war  between  England  and  France. 
With  this  demand  the  Scottish  government  deemed  it  prudent  to  comply, 
although  they  were  at  the  moment  negotiating  an  alliance  with  the  French 
king.  This  French  treaty — *'the  groundw^ork,'*  obser\'es  Lord  Hailes,  "of 
many  more,  equally  honourable  and  ruinous  to  Scotland  ** — was  signed  at 
Paris  on  the  23d  of  October,  1295,  By  it  the  king  of  Scots,  ''grievously 
offended  at  the  undutiful  behaviour  of  Edward  to  the  king  of  France,  his  liege 
lord,'*  engaged  to  assist  Philip  in  his  wars  with  his  whole  power  and  at  his 
own  charges.  Towards  the  end  of  March,  1296,  accordingly^  a  Scottish  army, 
consisting  of  forty  thousand  foot  soldiers  and  five  hundred  cavalry,  invaded 
CXmiberland,  and,  laying  w^aste  the  country  as  they  proceeded,  marched  to 
Carlisle  and  att>acked  that  place,  Here,  however,  they  w^ere  repulsed. 
Another  inroad,  which  they  made  into  Northumberland,  was  not  more  success- 
ful. Meanwhile  Edward  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  was  already 
at  the  borders. 

The  royal  army  marched  direct  upon  the  town  of  Berwick,    A  strong 

f garrison,  composed  of  the  men  of  Fife,  defended  the  t^wn,  besides  a  smaller 
orce  that  held  the  castle.  The  English  king  commenced  the  attack  at  once  by 
sea  and  land:  of  his  ships,  three  were  burned  and  the  rest  compelled  to  retire; 
but  all  resistance  soon  gave  way  before  the  impetuous  onset  of  the  soldiery ; 
Edward  himself  was  the  first  over  the  dike  that  defended  the  tow^n.  In  the 
devastation  and  carnage  that  followed  no  quarter  was  given :  the  inhabitants, 
with  the  garrison,  were  indiscriminately  butchered.  The  massacre  was 
continued  for  tw^o  days. 

Berwick  was  taken  on  the  30th  of  March,  On  the  5th  of  April,  a  bold 
ecclesiastic,  Henry,  abbot  of  Arbroath  (Aberbrothock),  a  messenger  from  the 
Scottish  king,  delivered  to  Edward  the  solenm  renunciation  of  BalioFs  alle- 
giance and  fealty,  '*What  a  piece  of  madness  in  the  foolish  traitor!''  ex- 
claimed Edward,  when  the  message  had  been  delivered;  *^ since  he  will  not 
come  to  us,  we  will  go  to  him/'  A  pause  of  a  few  weeks,  to  make  the  blow 
the  surer,  did  not  prevent  this  threat  from  being  both  speedily  and  effectually 
executed.  Earl  Warenne  was  first  sent  forward  with  a  chosen  body  of  troops 
to  recover  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  which  the  countess  of  March  had  delivered 
to  the  Scots,  while  her  husband,  by  whom  it  was  held,  served  in  the  army  of 
Edward.  Tlie  Scottish  army,  in  full  strength,  advanced  to  its  relief,  w^hen 
they  were  engaged  by  Warenne  and  completely  routed,  with  the  loss  of  ten 
thousand  men.  This  action  was  fought  on  the  28th  of  April.  The  castle 
then  surrendered  at  discretion. 
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In  the  space  of  about  two  months  all  the  principal  strongholds  of  the 
kingdom  were  in  Edward's  hand,  and  the  conquest  of  the  country  was  com- 
plete. A  message  now  arrived  from  Baliol,  offering  submission  and  imploring 
peace.  Edward,  in  reply,  desired  him  to  repair  to  Uie  castle  of  Brechin,  where 
the  bishop  of  Durham  would  announce  to  him  the  terms  on  which  his  sur- 
render would  be  accepted.  Soon  after,  Baliol  laid  down  his  kindv  state  in 
a  ceremonial  of  the  last  degree  of  baseness  and  humiliation.  The  old  accoimts 
differ  as  to  the  exact  date,  and  also  as  to  the  scene  of  this  penance;  but  it 
was  most  probably  performed  on  the  7th  of  July,  and,  as  the  tradition  of  the 
neighbourhood  still  reports,  in  the  churchyard  of  Strathcathro,  in  Angus. 
Edward  was  at  this  time  at  Montrose.  He  proceeded  northward  as  far  as 
El^ — the  nobility,  wherever  he  passed,  crowding  in  to  swear  fealty  and  to 
abjure  the  French  alliance.  It  was  on  his  return  from  this  triumphant  prog- 
ress that  he  ordered  the  famous  stone  on  which  the  Scottish  kings  had  been 
wont  to  be  crowned  to  be  removed  from  the  abbey  of  Scone  and  conveyed 
to  Westminster,  in  testimony,  says  an  English  contemporary  chronicler,  of 
the  conquest  and  surrender  of  the  kingdom. 

Edward  then  proceeded  to  finish  his  work,  by  settling  the  ^vemment  of 
the  conquered  country.  Here  his  measures  were  characterised  by  great 
prudence  and  moderation.  He  ordered  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  clergy 
to  be  restored.  He  even  allowed  most  of  the  subordinate  civil  functionanes 
who  had  held  office  under  Baliol  to  retain  possession  of  their  places.  He  left 
the  various  jurisdictions  of  the  country  in  general  in  the  same  hands  as  before. 
The  chief  castles  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  however,  he  intrusted 
to  English  captains;  and  he  also  placed  some  of  his  English  subjects  in  com- 
mand over  certain  of  the  more  important  districts.  Finally,  he  appointed 
John  de  Warenne,  earl  of  Surrey,  governor,  Hugh  de  Cressin^am  treasurer, 
and  William  Ormsby  justiciar,  to  exercise  the  supreme  authority. 


THE  REVOLT  OF  WILLIAM  WALLACE 

But  although  Edward  had  put  down  the  rebellion  of  the  Scots,  he  had 
not  subdued  their  spirit  of  resistance.  Within  a  few  months  the  country 
was  again  in  insurrection.  The  last  and  all  preceding  attempts  to  throw  off 
the  foreign  yoke  under  which  the  kingdom  groaned  had  been  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  government;  there  was  no  longer  any  native  government, 
but  a  great  leader  of  the  people  had  now  stepped  forth  from  their  own  ranks. 
This  was  the  renowned  William  Wallace,  the  second  son  of  a  knight  of  ancient 
family.  Sir  Malcolm  Wallace,  of  Elderslie,  in  Renfrewshire.  Wallace  had  all 
the  qualities  of  a  popular  hero — ^a  strength  and  stature  corresponding  to  his 
daring  couraee ;  and  also  it  cannot  be  doubted,  from  the  known  history  of  his 
career,  as  well  as  from  his  traditionary  fame,  many  intellectual  endowments 
of  a  high  order — decision,  military  genius,  the  talent  of  command,  a  stirring 
though  rude  eloquence,  and  in  every  way  a  wonderful  power  of  reaching  the 
hearts  of  men  and  drawing  them  alon^  with  him.  Above  all,  an  enthusiastic 
patriotism  and  a  fierce  and  unextinguishable  hatred  of  the  English  dominion 
were  passions  so  strong  in  Wallace  that  while  he  lived,  be  the  hour  as  dark 
as  it  might,  all  felt  that  the  cause  of  the  national  independence  never  could 
be  wholly  lost. 

Wallace  is  first  mentioned  in  the  month  of  May,  1297.  At  this  time  he  was 
merely  the  captain  of  a  small  band  of  marauders,  most  of  them  probably 
outlaws  like  himself,  who  were  accustomed  to  infest  the  English  quarters 
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by  predatory  attacks.  Their  numbers^  however,  rapidly  grew  as  reports  of 
their  sycceRsful  exploits  w^ere  spread  abroad.  Suddenly  we  find  the  robber- 
chief  transformed  into  the  national  champion,  joined  by  some  of  the  chief 
persons  in  the  land,  and  heading  an  armed  revolt  against  the  government. 
The  first  person  of  note  who  joined  Wallace  was  Sir  William  Douglas.  He 
had  commanded  in  the  castle  of  Berwick  when  it  was  taken  the  preceding 
year  by  Edward,  and  after  his  surrender  had  been  liberated  upon  swearing 
fealty  to  the  English  king.  Disregarding  this  oath,  he  now  armed  his  vassals 
and  openly  wTnt  over  to  Wallace.  The  united  chiefs  immediately  marched 
upon  Scone,  the  seat  of  the  government.  Earl  Warenne  was  at  this  time 
absent  in  England,  and  Ormsby,  the  justiciar,  who  was  acting  as  his  lieutenant, 
with  difficulty  saved  his  life  by  flight;  but  much  booty  and  many  prisoners 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  and  the  English  government  was,  in 
fact,  by  this  bold  and  brilliant  exploit,  for  the  moment  overthrow^n. 

Many  jiersons  of  note  now  crowded  to  the  once  more  uplifted  standard  of 
freedom  and  indet^endeoce.  But  no  accession  was  more  important  or  more 
gladly  welcomed  than  that  of  the  young  Robert  Bruce^  the  son  of  Robert 
de  Bruce  who  had  married  the  countess  of  Carrick,  and  the  grandson  of  him 
who  had  been  a  competitor  with  Baliol  for  the  crowTi.  A  few  years  before 
this  Bruce's  father  had  resigned  the  earldom  of  Carrick,  which  he  held  in  right 
of  his  wife,  to  his  son ;  and  the  latter  now  commanded  a  territory  reachin^g 
from  the  Firth  of  Clyde  to  the  Solway,  The  course  taken  by  Baiiol  had 
hitherto  naturally  determined  the  conduct  andl  position  of  the  rival  family. 
So  long  as  Baliol  had  stood,  even  nominally,  at  the  head  of  the  patriotic  cause, 
the  Bruces  w^ere  almost  necessarily  on  the  other  side.  In  the  last  days  of 
Baliols  reign  the  Scottish  government  issued  an  order  confiscating  the  estates 
of  all  partisans  of  England,  and  of  all  neutrals — which  w^as  principally  aimed 
at  the  house  of  Bruce ;  and  a  grant  of  their  estate  of  Annandale  was  made  to 
Comyn,  earl  of  Buchan,  w^ho  actually  took  possession  of  the  family  castle 
of  Lochmaben.  This  he  did  not  long  retain ;  but  the  wrong  was  one  which 
in  that  fierce  age  never  could  be  forgiven.  Allow^ance  must  be  made  for  these 
personal  resentments  and  rivalries,  and  the  opposition  into  which  men  were 
thereby  thrown,  in  passing  judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  actors 
in  this  turbulent  and  bewildering  drama. 

Bruce,  eventually  the  great  liberator  of  his  country  and  restorer  of  the 
Scottish  monarchy,  makes  his  first  appearance  on  the  scene  soon  after  the 
fatal  fight  of  Dunbar,  in  the  unpatriotic  part  of  a  commissioner  empowered  by 
the  conoueror  to  receive  into  favour  the  people  of  Carrick.  He  was  at  this 
time  only  in  his  twenty-second  year.  His  heart,  however,  was  probably 
already  drawing  him,  through  doubts  and  misgivings,  to  the  cause  which  he  was 
at  a  future  day  so  gloriously  to  illustrate.  Now  that  Baliol  was  removefl, 
the  time  for  Bruce  to  show  himself  seemed  to  have  come.  Edward^  it  would 
appear,  was  not  without  some  suspicion  of  what  his  inclinations  were.  He 
therefore  had  summoned  him  to  Carlisle,  and  made  him  renew,  on  the  sword 
of  Becket,  his  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fidelity.  In  the  national  enthusiasm, 
however,  excited  by  the  first  succeas  of  Wallace,  he  could  restrain  himself  no 
longer.  "I  trust,*'  he  said,  *4hat  the  pope  will  absolve  me  from  oaths  ex- 
torted by  force;'*  and  so,  breaking  from  his  bonds,  he  joined  the  army  of 
Wallace. 

But,  in  that  camp,  jealousies  and  dissensions  were  already  actively  at 
w*ork  and  disorganLsing  everything.  Edward  was  embarking  for  Flanders 
when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  new^  Scottish  revolt.  The  military  force 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  north  of  the  Trent  was  instantly  called  into  array  by 
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the  earl  of  Surrey;  and  as  soon  as  the  men  could  be  collected,  Sir  Henry 
Percy  and  Sir  Robert  Clifford  were  sent  forward  to  meet  the  insurgents  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  forty  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse.  They 
found  the  Scots  in  nearly  equal  numbers,  posted  in  a  strong  position  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire.  But  no  acknowledged 
leader  controlled  the  irregular  congregation  of  chiefs  who  had  crowded  to  the 
standard  that  Wallace  had  raised ;  his  authority  was  disowned,  or  but  reluc- 
tantly submitted  to,  by  many  of  the  proud  knighte  and  barons,  who  never 

before  had  obeyed  a  plebeian  general. 
In  this  miserable  state  of  affairs,  it 
appeared  to  all  who  had  anything  to 
lose  that  the  wisest  plan  was  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  government  before 
it  should  be  too  late.  All  the  chief  as- 
sociates of  Wallace,  accordin^jly,  includ- 
ing Bruce,  and  even  Sir  Wilham  Doug- 
las, the  first  who  had  joined  him,  laid 
down  their  arms  and  made  submission 
to  Edward.  Only  one  baron,  Sir  Andrew 
Moray  of  Bothwell,  continued  to  adhere 
to  Wallace,  who  withdrew  to  the  north 
at  the  head  of  a  force  that  was  still 
numerous  and  formidable. 

No  further  effort  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  the  English  government  to  put 
down  the  insurrection  for  several 
months.  In  the  mean  while  the  army 
of  Wallace  was  continually  receiving 
accessions.  By  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember he  had  driven  the  English  from 
most  of  the  strongholds  to  the  north  of 
the  Forth,  and  was  engaged  in  besieg- 
ing the  castle  of  Dundee.  While  there, 
he  received  information  that  an  English 
army  was  marching  upon  Stirling, 
Leaving  the  siege  to  be  continued  by 
the  citizens  of  Dundee,  he  led  his  whole 
force  towards  Stirling,  and  succec*ded, 
by  rapid  marches,  in  reaching  the  banks 
of  the  Forth  opposite  to  that  town,  before  the  English  had  arrived.  He  im- 
mediately drew  up  his  army  so  as  to  be  partly  concealed  behind  the  neigh- 
bouring high  grounds. 

The  English  army,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Surrey,  soon  appeared  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river;  it  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  one  thousand  horse- 
men and  fifty  thousand  foot.  On  its  being  perceived  how  Wallace  was  posted, 
it  was  resolved  to  offer  him  terms  before  risking  an  engagement ;  but  he  refused 
to  enter  into  any  negotiation.  That  night  no  movement  was  made.  Early 
the  following  morning  (the  11th  of  September)  the  English  began  to  pass 
over  by  the  bridge — a  narrow  wooden  structure — along  which,  even  with  no 
impediment  or  chance  of  interruption  of  any  kind  to  retard  them,  so  numer- 
ous a  force  could  not  have  been  led  in  many  hours.  Wallace  waited  till  about 
half  the  English  were  passed  over;  then,  detaching  a  part  of  his  forces 
to  take  possession  of  the  extremity  of  the  bridge,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the 
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communication  by  this  means  effectimlly  cut  oflF,  he  rushed  down  upon  the 
portion  of  the  enemy  who  had  thus  put  themselves  in  his  power,  as  they  were 
still  forming,  and  in  a  moment  threw  them  into  an  inextricable  confusion. 
Many  thousands  of  the  English  were  slain  or  driven  into  the  water.  No 
prisoners,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  taken;  and  nearly  all  the  English  that 
had  crossed  the  river  must  therefore  have  been  destroyed.  Surrey  himself 
had  not  passed  over;  but  after  the  fortune  of  the  day  became  clekrly  irre- 
coverable, charging  Twenge  to  occupy  the  castle  of  Stirling  with  what  remains 
of  the  army  he  could  collect,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode,  without  stop- 
ping, to  Berwick.  Even  the  portion  of  the  army  that  had  remained  on  the 
soutii  side  of  the  river  seems  to  have  been  in  great  part  dispersed.  The  loss 
of  the  Scots  was  trifling ;  the  only  man  of  not-e  that  fell  was  Sir  Andrew  Moray* 

The  great  result  of  the  victory  was  nothing  less  than  the  almost  complete 
liberation  of  the  country  once  more  from  the  English  dominion.  The  castles 
of  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Roxburgh^  and  Berwick  all  immediately  surrendered ; 
and  in  a  short  time  there  was  not  a  fortress,  from  one  end  of  Scotland  to  the 
other,  in  the  poasession  of  the  English  king,  Wallace  soon  after  even  invaded 
England,  and  for  some  time  maintained  his  army  in  Cumberland— a  move- 
ment to  which  he  was  partly  induced  by  a  severe  famine  that  now  arose  in 
Scotland,  w^here  unfavourable  seasons  had  conspired  with  the  w^aste  of  war 
to  afflict  the  soil. 

Thus  was  Scotland  again  lost  by  Edward,  even  more  suddenly  than  it  had 
been  won.  He  w^as  still  detained  in  Flanders  by  the  w^ar  in  which  he  had 
engaged  with  the  French  king  for  the  recovery  of  Guienne,  while  his  conquest 
nearer  home  was  thus  wrested  out  of  his  hands.  It  appears  that  strenuous 
c^orts  w^ere  made  by  Philip  to  have  the  Scots  included  m  the  benefit  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  the  truce  preliminary  to  which  w^as  agreed  upon  in  October 
of  this  year  (1297).  But  Edward  would  hear  of  no  terms  for  those  whom  he 
called  revolted  subjects  and  traitors. 


The  Batik  of  Falkirk 

Edward  returned  to  England  about  the  middle  of  March,  1298,  and  in- 
stantly summoned  the  barons,  and  other  military  tenants,  to  reassemble  at 
York  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  With  this  immense  army  Edward  proceeded 
to  Roxburgh.  From  this  point  he  advanced,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  along 
the  east  coast — a  fleet  with  supplies  for  the  army  having  been  sent  forw^ard  to 
the  Firth  of  Forth ;  but  for  several  weeks  no  enemy,  scarcely  even  any  inhab* 
itants,  were  to  be  seen,  and  the  invaders  could  only  take  a  useless  revenge 
in  wasting  an  already  deserted  country* 

The  Scots  meanwhile,  under  the  direction  of  Wallace,  had  been  collecting 
their  strength  in  the  interior;  and  many  of  the  chief  nobility,  including  Bruce, 
wTre  now  assembled  again  around  the  great  national  leaden  Edward  soon 
became  involved  in  very  serious  diflicuJties;  his  ships  were  detained  by  con* 
trary  winds;  and  an  alarming  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  camp,  originating  in 
a  quarrel  between  the  English  and  the  Welsh  soldiers,  the  latter  of  whom 
were  at  one  time  on  the  point  of  withdrawing  and  joining  the  Scots.  No  news 
of  the  ships  arriving,  however,  the  scarcity  of  provisions  soon  became  so  dis- 
tressing that  a  retreat  to  Edinburgh  was  resolved  upon,  when  information 
was  received  that  the  Scottish  army  was  encamped  not  far  off  in  the  wood 
of  Falkirk.  "Thanks  be  to  God!"  exclaimed  Edward,  ^*who  hitherto  hath 
delivered  me  from  every  danger;  they  shall  not  need  to  follow  me ;  I  will  forth- 
with go  and  meet  them/' 
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That  night  the  army  lav  in  the  fields,  the  king  himself  sleeping  on  the  ground. 
A  kick  from  his  horse,  which  stood  beside  him  in  the  night,  broke  two  of  his 
ribs;  and  in  the  first  confusion  occasioned  by  the  accident  a  cry  arose  that 
the  king  was  seriously  wounded  or  killed — that  there  was  treason  in  the 
camp.  Edward  immediately,  disregarding  the  pain  he  suffered,  mounted  his 
horse,  and,  as  it  was  now  dawn,  gave  orders  to  continue  the  march.  Soon 
the  whole  Scotch  army  was  descried  forming,  on  a  stony  field,  at  the  side  of 
a  small  eminence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk.  Wallace  divided  the 
infantry  of  his  army,  which  was  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the 
English,  into  four  circular  bodies,  armed  with  lances,  which  the  men  pro- 
truded obliquely  as  they  knelt  with  their  backs  against  each  other;  the  arcners 
were  placed  in  the  intermediate  spaces ;  the  horse,  of  which  there  were  only 
one  thousand,  were  drawn  up  at  some  distance  in  the  rear.  Edwtuxl's  cavalry 
were  ranged  in  the  front  of  his  battle,  in  three  lines. 

The  attack  was  made  at-  the  same  time  by  the  first  of  these,  led  by  Bigod, 
earl  marshal,  and  the  earls  of  Hereford  and  Lincohi ;  and  by  the  second,  under 
the  lead  of  the  bold  bishop  of  Durham.  The  shock  was  gallantly  met  by  the 
Scottish  infantry,  and  for  some  time  they  stood  their  ground  firmly.  The 
cavalry,  however,  whether  dismayed  by  the  immense  disparity  between  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy  and  their  own,  or,  as  has  been  conjectured,  from  trear 
son  on  the  part  of  their  commanders,  fled  without  stnking  a  blow;  and, 
thus  left  without  support  against  the  repeated  charges  of  the  English  horse, 
the  lancers  and  archers  also  at  length  gave  way,  and  the  rout  b^me  com- 
plete. The  battle  of  Falkirk  was  fought  on  the  22d  of  July,  1298.  It  is 
said  that  fifteen  thousand  Scots  fell  on  this  fatal  day.  On  the  English 
side  the  loss  was  inconsiderable.  Wallace  retreated  with  the  remains  of  his 
army  to  Stirling,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  the  English ;  but  when  they  arrived 
he  was  gone,  and  the  town  was  found  reduced  to  ashes.  The  victorious 
invaders  now  carried  fire  and  sword  through  the  country  in  all  directions. 
The  whole  of  Fifeshire  was  laid  waste  and  given  up  to  military  execution. 
The  city  of  St.  Andrews,  which  was  found  deserted,  was  set  on  fire  and  burned 
to  the  ground.  Perth  was  burned  by  the  inhabitants  themselves  on  the 
approach  of  the  English.  Edward,  however,  was  speedily  obliged  to  leave 
the  country  from  the  impossibility  of  finding  the  means  of  subsisting  his  troops. 


EDWARD  S   FINANCIAL  MEASURES 

The  expensive  wars  of  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Guienne  had  caused  Edward  to 
oppress  the  English  people  with  levies  and  taxes ;  in  the  raising  of  which  he 
had  not  always  respected  the  constitutional  charter,  while  on  some  occasions 
he  had  recourse  to  artifices  similar  to  those  which  had  succeeded  so  badly 
with  his  father,  Henry  III.  At  one  time  he  pretended  that  he  had  again 
taken  the  cross,  and  thus  obtained  the  tenth  of  all  church  benefices  for  six 
years.  A  few  years  after  this  he  seized  the  moneys  deposited  in  the  churches 
and  monasteries,  and  kept  the  greater  part  for  his  own  uses,  promising,  how- 
ever, to  pay  it  back  some  time  or  other.  His  financial  proceedings  with  the 
church  show  that  times  were  materially  altered,  for  the  main  weight  of  tax- 
ation was  thrown  upon  that  body.  After  obtaining  a  reluctant  grant  from 
the  lords  and  knights  of  the  shire  of  a  tenth  on  lay  property,  he  demanded 
from  the  clergy  a  half  of  their  entire  incomes.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  he 
encountered  a  stern  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  com- 
mon clergy ;  but  they  were  bullied  into  compliance. 
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This  was  in  1294.  In  the  following  year,  having  obtamed  a  very  liberal 
grant  from  parliament,  he  exacted  a  fourth  from  the  churchmen,  who  again 
were  obstinate,  and  obliged  him,  in  the  end,  to  be  satisfied  with  a  tenth.  Be- 
sides these  burdens,  the  church  was  sorely  racked  by  the  king's  purveyors 
and  commissaries,  who,  particularly  during  the  more  active  parts  of  the 
Scotch  war,  continually  eniptied  the  store-houses,  granaries,  farm-yards,  and 
larders,  and  carried  off  all  the  vehicles,  horses,  and  other  animals^  for  the  trans- 
port of  army  stores,  insomuch  that  the  poor  abbots  and  priors  complained 
that  they  had  scarcely  a  niule  left  in  their  stables  upon  which  to  go  their 
spiritual  rounds*  At  last  they  applied  to  the  pope  for  protection,  and  Boni- 
face VIII  granted  them  a  bull,  ordaining  that  the  clergy  should  not  vote  away 
their  revenues  without  the  express  permiasion  of  the  holy  see. 

But  the  pope  was  engaged  in  many  troubles ;  the  bull,  which  applied  equally 
to  all  Christian  countries,  was  strenuously  opposed  in  France  by  Philip  the 
Fair;  and  in  the  following  year,  1297,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  publish  a 
second  bull,  which  explained  away  and  stultified  the  first;  for  it  provided 
that  whenever  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  required  it,  churchmen  must  pay 
their  aids ;  and  it  left  to  the  king  and  his  coimcil  the  right  of  deciding  on  the 
necessity*  Before  thk  second  bull  arrived,  the  English  clergy,  fancying  that 
they  were  well  supported  by  the  previous  document,  met,  and  boldly  refused 
some  of  Edward's  demands;  upon  which  he  outlawed  the  whole  bo*iy,  both 
regular  and  secular,  and  seized  their  goods  and  chattels,  not  leaving  bishop, 
parish  priest,  abbot,  or  monk  so  nmch  as  bread  to  eat  or  a  bed  to  lie  upon.  As 
there  were  no  I^*cket^  in  the  land,  these  measures  produced  a  general  sub- 
mission to  the  king's  arbitrary  will,  even  before  the  arrival  of  the  explana- 
tory bull. 

It  was  far  otherwise  when  the  king  laid  his  hand  on  the  trailing  classes: 
they  had  borne  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  tallages  and  increased  export  du- 
ties ;  but  wlien  he  seized  all  the  wool  and  hides  that  were  ready  for  shipping, 
and  sold  them  for  his  own  profit,  a  universal  and  loud  outcry  was  raised,  not- 
withstanding his  assurances  that  he  would  faithfully  jjay  back  tlie  amount. 
The  merchants  assembled — the  rich  burghers,  the  lantled  proprietors  of  all 
classes  consulted  together:  and  their  consultations  were  encouraged  by  some 
of  the  greatest  of  the  nobles,  who  were  not  so  blinded  by  the  career  of  con- 
quest and  glory  in  which  the  king  was  leading  them  as  to  be  neglectful  of  their 
more  immediate  interests,  or  indifferent  to  those  violent  inroads  on  the  national 
rights,^ 

Towards  the  end  of  February,  1297,  Edward  felt  the  effect  of  these  de- 
liberations. He  had  collected  two  armies,  one  of  which  was  to  go  to  Guienne, 
the  other  into  Flanders,  when  the  earl  of  Hereford,  the  constable,  and  the 
earl  of  Norfolk,  the  nmrshal  of  England,  both  refused  to  quit  the  country- 
Turning  to  the  marshal,  the  king  exclaimed,  ''By  the  everlasting  God,  sir 
earl,  you  shall  go  or  hang/^  **  By  the  everlasting  God,  sir  king,  I  will  neither 
go  nor  hang!"  and  so  saying,  Norfolk  withclrew  with  Hereford.  Thirty  ban- 
nerets and  fifteen  hundred  knights  immediately  followed  the  marshal  and 
the  constable,  and  the  king  was  left  almost  alone.     An  incautious  step  at 

^  Halbun  dotjbt«  whether  the  citiefi  and  boroughs  contiQued  to  sit  In  parliaineni  by  their 
representatives  under  Edward  I.  **  The  revolutionan^  character  of  Moatfort'a  parliament 
in  the  49th  of  lieixr)"  III  would  suffieiently  actHJunt  both  for  the  appearance  of  represent- 
atives from  a  democracy  so  favourable  to  that  bold  reformer,  and  for  the  equality  of  power 
with  which  it  was  probably  designed  to  invest  them.  But  whether  in  the  more  peaceable 
tunes  of  Edward  I  the  citizeoB  or  burgesses  were  recognised  as  essential  parties  to  every  legis- 
lative measure,  mav,  as  I  have  ehowa,  be  open  to  much  doubt. '^ — Hau^au^b SupplemerUary 
NoUa,     Note  180.  * 
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this  moment  might  have  cost  him  his  crown  or  his  life,  but  Edward  was  a 
wonderful  master  of  his  passions  when  necessary,  and  his  cr^t  and  policy 
were  fully  equal  to  his  merits  as  a  warrior.  He  knew  that  Winchelsey,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  the  clergy  ^ve  great  weight  to  the  present  oppo- 
sition, and  these  he  detached  by  blandishments  and  promises.  He  knew  wat 
his  bnlliant  exploits  in  war  had  endeared  him  to  the  unthinking  multitude, 
and  he  also  knew  how  to  touch  their  hearts. 

The  measm^  he  adopted  was  singularly  dramatic :  he  stood  forth  before 
the  people  of  London,  mounted  on  a  platform  in  front  of  Westminster  hall, 
nobody  being  near  him  save  his  son  Edward,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  earl  of  Warwick :  he  told  the  people  that  nobody  gneved  more  than 
he  did  for  the  burdensome  taxes  laid  upon  his  dear  subjects,  but  this  burden 
was  one  of  absolute  necessity  to  preserve  not  only  his  crown  but  their  blood 
from  the  Welsh,  the  Scots,  and  the  French.  Then  he  added:  ''I  am  going 
to  expose  myself  to  all  the  dangers  of  war  for  vour  sakes.  H  I  return  alive, 
I  will  make  you  amends  for  the  past ;  but  if  I  fall,  here  is  my  dear  son,  j^ace 
him  on  my  throne,  his  gratitude  will  be  the  rewarder  of  your  fidelity!"  Here 
he  stopped,  and  a  few  tears  rolled  down  his  iron  cheek.  The  archbishop 
wept;  the  spectators  were  tenderly  affected,  and,  after  a  brief  pause,  die  au* 
was  rent  with  shouts  of  applause  and  loyalty.  This  display  of  enthusiasm 
g^ve  the  king  great  encouragement,  and  having  issued  writs  for  the  protec- 
tion of  church  property,  and  appointed  his  former  opponent,  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  chief  of  the  councU  of  regency  under  Prince  Edward,  he  went 
to  embark  for  Flanders  with  such  troops  as  he  had  kept  together. 

But  a  few  days  after  he  was  brought  to  a  halt  at  Winchester,  by  reports  of 
the  hostile  spirit  of  the  nobles ;  and  while  in  that  city,  a  remonstrance,  in 
the  name  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors,  the  earls^  barons, 
and  commons  of  England,  was  presented  to  him.  After  stating  m  broad 
terms  that  they  were  not  bound  to  accompany  the  king  to  Flanders — a  coun- 
try where  neither  they  nor  any  of  their  ancestors  had  ever  done  service  for 
the  kings  of  England — and  that  even  if  they  were  inclined  to  take  a  part  in 
that  expedition  the  poverty  to  which  he  had  reduced  them  rendered  them 
unable  to  do  so,  they  went  on  to  tell  him  that  he  had  violated  their  charters 
and  liberties;  that  his  "evil  toll"  (so  they  called  the  export  duty  on  wool) 
was  excessive  and  intolerable;  and  that  his  present  expedition  to  the  Con- 
tinent was  ill-advised,  seeing  that  his  absence  would  leave  the  country  open 
to  the  incursions  of  the  Scots  and  the  Welsh.  The  king  evaded  any  very 
direct  answer,  and  relying  on  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, he  had  the  courage  to  depart  in  the  very  midst  of  these  discontents. 


EXPEDITION   TO   FIAXDERS 

He  landed  near  Sluys  in  the  end  of  August:  his  plans  were  concerted 
with  his  usual  sagacity;  but  coalitions  are  faithless  and  uncertain  things, 
and  he  had  in  Philip  the  Fair  an  opponent  as  crafty,  and,  at  the  least,  as 
unscrupulous  as  himself.  These  great  kings  had  long  struggled  for  posses- 
sion of  a  young  lady — Philippa,  daughter  of  Guy,  count  of  Flanders.  As 
early  as  1294  Edward  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  marriage,  which  was  to 
unite  the  fair  Fleming  to  the  prince  of  Wales;  but  it  was  Philip's  interest 
to  prevent  any  close  union  between  England  and  Flanders,  and  he  resolved 
that  the  marriage  should  not  take  place.  After  many  secret  intrigues,  which 
failed — as  both  the  young  lady  and  her  father  were  bent  on  the  English 
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union — the  French  king  invited  Count  Guy  to  meet  him  at  Corbeil,  that  he 
might  consult  him  on  matters  of  great  importance.  The  count,  who  was  a 
frank,  honest  okl  man,  went^  and  took  his  eounteas  with  him;  he  was  no 
sooner  in  his  power  than  Philip  harshly  reproached  him  with  the  English 
treaty — told  hnn  that  no  vassal  of  the  French  crown,  however  great,  could 
marry  any  of  his  children  without  the  king  s  license — and  then  sent  Mm  and 
his  wife  prisoners  to  the  tower  in  the  Louvre. 

This  arbitrary  and  treacherous  measure  excited  great  disgust,  and  the 
better  feeling  of  the  French  peers,  and  the  remonstrances  of  a  papal  legate, 
forced  Philip  to  liberate  the  old  count  and  his  countess.  Before  letting  go 
his  hold,  however,  he  miule  Guy  swear  he  would  think  no  more  of  his  English 
alliance.  The  count  contracted  the  obligation ;  but  this  was  not  enough  for 
the  French  king,  who  had  broken  too  many  oaths  himself  to  have  much 
reliance  on  those  of  other  men ;  he  demanded  that  Philippa  should  be  placed 
in  his  hands  as  a  hostage;  and  when  that  young  lady  was  brought  to  Paris— 
and  not  before^her  parents  were  liberated.  As  soon  as  Count  Guy  reached 
his  own  dominions,  he  made  an  affecting  appeal  to  the  po|>t?;  the  church 
entered  with  some  zeal  into  the  case;  but  notwithstanding  repeated  threats 
of  excommunication,  Philip  the  Fair  i>ersiBted  in  keeping  his  innocent  hos- 
tage, who  was  not  more  than  twelve  years  of  age,  At  last  the  old  count 
formally  renounced  his  allegiance,  defied  his  suzerain,  and  entered  heart  and 
soul  into  a  league  with  the  English  king. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  treaty,  which  was  sworn  to  in  the  most 
solenm  numner,  that  Edward  went  to  Flanders  after  preparing  a  formidable 
alhance.  Tlie  other  chief  members  of  the  coalition  were  the  emperor,  the 
duke  of  Austria — who  had  both  been  subsidised  by  Edward — and  the  duke 
of  Brabant  and  count  of  Bar,  who  were  his  own  sons-in-law,  by  their  mar- 
riage with  the  princesses  Margaret  and  Eleanor  of  England.  When  the  hired 
allies  got  Edward's  money,  they  seem  to  have  considered  their  part  of  the 
business  as  done ;  and  no  member  of  the  coalition  was  very  faithful  or  stren- 
uous, except  the  unhappy  count  Guy,  But  the  whole  expedition  became  a 
series  of  misadventures,  some  of  which  were  sufficiently  disgraceful  to  the 
English  conqueror.  He  had  scarcely  landed  at  Sluys,  when  the  mariners  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  and  those  of  Yannouth  and  other  ports^ — betwt*en  whom 
there  were  many  rancorous  old  jealousies — quarrelled,  and  then  fought  as  if 
they  had  been  national  enemies  ranged  under  two  opposite  flags.  On  the 
Yarmouth  side,  five-and- twenty  ships  w^ere  burned  and  destroyed  in  this 
wild  conflict.  The  king's  land  forces  were  scarcely  in  a  tetter  state  of  dis- 
cipline, owing,  probably,  to  the  absence  of  most  of  the  great  officers  whom 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  ol>e}^  Tlie  disorders  they  committed  did  not 
tend  to  produce  unanimity  in  the  country. 

The  rich  and  populous  cities  of  Flanders  were,  in  fact,  as  jealous  of  each 
other  and  split  into  almost  as  many  factions  as  the  little  Italian  republics  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Philip  the  Fair  had  a  strong  party  among  them,  and  that 
active  sovereign  had  greatly  increased  it,  and  weakened  his  enemies,  by  march- 
ing into  the  Low  {>)un tries  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men  and  gaining 
a  great  victory  at  Fumes,  before  Edward  could  arrive.  The  French  occupied 
many  of  the  towns;  and  Lille,  Courtrai,  Ypres,  Bruges,  and  Damme  were 
either  taken,  or  given  up  to  them  soon  after  the  landing  of  the  English.  Ed- 
ward drove  them  out  of  Danune,  and  might  have  done  the  same  at  Bruges, 
had  it  not  been  that  his  English  and  the  Flemings  who  were  eer\^ing  with 
them  fell  into  strife,  and  fought  about  the  division  of  the  spoils  of  the  town, 
which  they  had  not  yet  taken.    Soon  after  this  he  went  into  winter  quarters 
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at  Ghent,  and  there  deadly  feuds  broke  out  between  the  townspeople  and 
his  troops:  seven  hundred  of  the  latter  were  killed  in  a  tumult,  in  which  Ed- 
ward's own  life  was  endangered. 


THE  CONFIRMATION  OF  THE  CHARTERS 

Spring  approached  (1298),  but  it  brought  no  news  of  the  inactive  members 
of  the  coalition;  and  as  Edward's  presence  was  much  wanted  at  home,  he 
eagerly  listened  to  overtures  from  rhilip,  concluded  a  truce  for  two  years, 
and,  leaving  Count  Guy  to  shift  for  himself,  sailed,  somewhat  dishonoured, 
for  England.  But  his  English  subjects  had  not  waited  for  this  moment  of 
humiliation  to  curb  his  power.  As  soon  as  he  set  sail  for  Flanders  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  constable  and  earl  marshal,  with  many  other  nobles,  in 
presence  of  the  lord  treasurer  and  of  the  judges,  forbade  the  officers  of  the 
exchequer  to  exact  payment  of  certain  taxes  which  had  been  laid  on  without 
proper  consent  of  parliament.  The  citizens  of  London  and  of  the  other  great 
trading  towns  made  common  cause  with  the  barons ;  and,  after  issuing  some 
orders  which  the  exchec^uer  durst  not  obey,  and  making  some  fruitless  attempts 
at  deception  and  evasion,  Edward  was  obliged  to  send  over  from  Ghent  m- 
structions  to  his  son  and  the  council  of  regency  to  bend  before  a  storm  which 
there  was  no  opposing ;  and  in  the  month  of  December,  from  the  same  city 
of  Ghent,  he  was  fain  to  grant,  under  the  great  seal,  another  confirmation  of 
the  two  charters,  together  with  a  full  confirmation  of  the  important  statute 
called  De  TdUagw  non  Concedendo,  declaring  that  henceforth  no  tallage  or 
aid  should  be  levied  without  assent  of  the  peers  spiritual  and  temporal,  the 
knights,  burgesses,  and  other  freemen  of  the  realm,  which  had  been  passed  in 
a  parliament  held  by  Prince  Edward  in  the  preceding  September. 

For  many  years  parliament  had  exercised  a  salutary  control  in  such 
matters ;  but  this  statute,  for  the  first  time,  formally  invested  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation  with  the  sole  right  of  raising  the  supplies.  In  full  parlia- 
ment, which  met  at  York  in  the  month  of  May,  some  six  weeks  after  the  king's 
return,  the  earl  of  Hereford,  the  constable,  and  the  earl  of  Norfolk,  the  mar- 
shal, demanded  of  him  that  he  would  ratify  in  person,  and  with  proper  solem- 
nities, his  recent  confirmation  of  the  charters.  Edward  said  that  it  could  not 
be  now,  as  he  must  hasten  to  chastise  the  Scottish  rebels ;  but  he  promised  to 
do  what  was  asked  of  him  on  his  return  from  the  north. 

It  will  prevent  confusion  to  bring  these  transactions  to  one  point,  without 
regard  to  the  strict  chronological  order  in  which  they  occurred.  In  March, 
1299,  Edward  met  his  parliament  again  at  Westminster.  The  bloody  laurels 
of  Falkirk  were  fresh  on  his  brow :  he  had  all  the  prestige  of  recent  success ; 
but,  undaunted  by  his  glory  and  might,  the  barons  required  the  fulfilment 
of  his  promises.  He  endeavoured  to  gain  time,  and  when  the  lords  urged  him, 
he  withdrew  from  parliament  and  got  out  of  London  secretly,  and  as  if  by 
stealth.  But  these  earnest  men  would  not  be  evaded:  they  followed  him; 
and  then  the  proud  conqueror  was  compelled  to  make  excuses.  At  last  he 
granted  the  ratification  so  firmly  demanded;  but,  with  singular  bad  faith, 
he  took  parliament  by  surprise,  and  added  a  clause  at  the  end  of  the  document 
(a  saving  of  the  right  of  the  crown)  which  utterly  destroyed  the  value  of  the 
concession,  and  went  to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  the  Great  Charter  itself. 

Upon  this  the  mass  of  the  barons  returned  suddenly  to  their  homes. 
Edward  was  alarmed  at  their  hostile  countenance;  but,  fancying  he  could 
delude  the  plain  citizens,  he  ordered  the  sheriffs  of  London  to  call  a  public 
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meeting,  and  to  road  the  new  confirmation  of  the  charters.  The  citizens  met 
in  St,  PaHFs  churchyard,  and  listened  with  anxious  ears:  at  every  clause, 
except  the  last,  they  gave  many  blessings  to  the  king ;  but  when  tliat  last  clause 
was  read,  the  London  burghers  cursed  as  loud  and  as  fast  as  they  had  blessed 
before.  Edward  took  warning;  he  summoned  the  parliament  to  meet  again 
shortly  after  Easter,  and  then  he  struck  out  the  detested  clause,  and  granted 
aU  that  was  asked  of  him  in  the  forms  prescribed.  Hereford^  the  constable, 
dietl  shortly  after  the  ratification,  but  hL'^  principles  had  taken  too  deep  a 
root  to  be  much  injured  by  the  death  of  any  one  man,  however  great.  In 
the  course  of  three  years  the  king  artfully  contrived  to  punish,  on  other 
charges,  and  impoverish  many  of  the  barons  who  had  most  firndy  opposed 
him;  but  this  measure  only  convinced  men  more  than  ever  of  the  vital  neces- 
sity of  restricting  his  power. 

In  1304  Edward  arbitrarily  sent  to  raise  a  tallage  on  all  the  cities  and 
borouglas  of  his  demesne;  and  in  the  following  year  he  despatched  secret 
envoys  to  the  pope,  to  represent  that  the  concessions  he  had  made  had  \yeen 
forced  from  liim  by  a  conspiracy  of  his  barons,  and  to  ask  an  absolution  from 
his  oaths  and  the  engagements  he  had  so  repeatedly  and  solemnly  contracted 
with  his  subjects.  Notwithstanding  Edward's  instancing  the  case  of  his 
father,  Henry  III,  who  was  absolved  of  his  oatlis  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  the 
answer  of  Clement  V  was  rather  an  evasive  one.  Thus,  but  slightly  en- 
couraged to  perjury  on  the  one  hand,  awed  by  the  unanimity  of  the  barons 
on  the  other,  and  then  once  more  embarrasserl  by  a  rising  of  the  patriots  in 
Scotland,  who  never  left  him  long  in  tranquil  enjoyment  of  hLs  usurpation, 
the  mighty  Edward  was  compelled  to  res  fleet  his  engagements  and  the  will 
of  the  nation.  It  required,  indeed,  an  "intrepid  patriotism"  to  contend 
with  and  finally  control  such  a  sovereign ;  and  England  never  has  produced 
any  patriots  to  whom  she  owes  more  gratitude  than  to  Humphrey  Bohun, 
earl  of  Hereford,  and  Roger  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk.  Little  did  the  Scottish 
patriots  surmise  that,  while  they  were  contending  for  their  own  national 
liberties,  they  were  securing  those  of  England  also. 


PEACE   W^ITH   FRANCE 

The  vision  of  the  splendid  inheritance  of  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  still  haunted 
Edward's  imagination.  With  such  an  opponent  as  Philip  the  Fair  he  could 
scarcely  hope  to  recover  all  those  states  which  the  divorced  wife  of  Louis  VII 
conveyed  to  Henry  II  of  England,  but  he  was  resolved  to  get  back  at  least 
the  country  of  Guienne.  Having  experienced  the  uncertainty  of  foreign 
cx>alitions,  and  having  no  great  anny  of  his  own  to  spare  for  continental  war- 
fare, Edward  determined  to  obtain  his  end  by  treating  diplomatically  with 
the  French  king,  and  sacrificing  hb  faithful  ally  the  count  of  Flanders. 

In  this  he  had  more  in  \dew  than  the  recovery  of  Guienne ;  for,  as  the  price 
of  his  own  treachery  to  Count  Guy,  he  expected  that  Philip  w^ould  be  efjually 
false  to  his  treaty  with  the  Scots,  whom  he  had  hurrietl  into  hostilities  for 
hb  own  purposes.  Since  Edward's  campaign  in  Flanders,  the  arrogance 
and  exactions  of  the  French  had  almost  destroyed  their  party  in  that  country ; 
and  though  they  made  a  temporary  conquest  of  it,  the  bui^hers  of  Ghent, 
Lille,  Bruges,  and  the  other  free  cities  gave  them  a  sigpal  defeat  in  the  battle 
of  Courtrai,  which  was  fought  in  the  year  1302,  Philip's  cousin,  the  count 
d'Artois»  commanded  the  French  on  this  occasion;  and»  after  his  disgraceful 
defeat,  all  the  Flemish  towns  threw  off  the  French  yoke,  and  elected  John  of 
H.  w. — VOL.  xvra.  2  ■ 
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Namur  to  be  their  governor-general,  for  Count  Guy  had  been  once  more  en- 
trapped by  Philip,  who  kept  him  a  close  prisoner.  The  French  king  was  now 
as  anxious  to  recover  Flanders  as  Edward  was  to  keep  Scotland  and  to  get 
back  Guienne. 

It  appears  that  the  pope,  who  had  been  appealed  to  as  mediator,  first 
suggested;  as  a  proper  means  of  reconciling  the  two  kings,  that  Edward,  who 
had  been  for  some  years  a  widower,  should  marry  Margaret,  the  sister  of 
PhUip;  and  that  his  eldest  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  should  be  affianced  to 
Isabella,  or  Isabeau,  the  daughter  of  that  soverei^.  This  double  marriage 
had  been  for  some  time  imder  discussion,  and  had  Riven  sc/)pe  to  much  mutuial 

deception.  Each  of  the  kings  impudently 
affected  a  delicacy  of  conscience  about 
abandoning  his  allies;  and  Edward  stated 
(what  was   perfectly   true)    that   he   had 

Eledged  his  soul  and  honour  to  the  marriage 
etween  the  prince  of  Wales  and  Philippa, 
the  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  count  of 
Flanders — that  he,  Kin^  Edward,  had  sworn 
upon  the  gospels  to  make  neither  peace  nor 
tnice  with  France  unless  it  were  conjointly 
with  his  ally,  the  count  of  Flanders.    PhUip 
^^^  *     /-^^^^t^mgi^r'mnfmt        ^^^  FsliTj  on  his  side,  spoke  of  his  allies, 
Wu^)   'S^^H^^n|||»       ^he  Scots,  and  of  the  solemn  obligations  he 
*  IM.     HB^^KSmntmm       had  contracted  with  them;  but  each  gra- 
cious king  must  have  laughed  at  the  other, 
and  probably  at  himself,  too,  in  making  this 
interchange  of  scruples  of  conscience. 

J^  I  MgW^^KBBKgb-  Edward  married  Margaret  of  France  in 

V  pPA^^BHU  September,  1299;  and  at  the  same  time  his 

,/  i  ^S^^KRKbI  ^^f  ^^^  ^^  thirteen  years  old,  was  con- 

'*-^  Wl^^^HMBr  tracted  to  Isabella,  who  was    about    six 

years  old.  A  congress,  held  at  Montreuil, 
which  preceded  this  marriage,  had  settled 
that  there  should  be  peace  between  the 
French  and  English  crowns;  that  the  king 
of  England  should  make  satisfaction  for 
the  many  French  ships  which  his  mariners 
had  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  war; 
and  that  the  king  of  France  should  place  sundry  towns  in  Gascony  in  the 
custody  of  the  pope,  to  be  by  him  held  till  the  Guienne  question  should 
be  adjusted.  This  treaty,  however,  had  not  been  properly  ratified;  Philip 
the  Fair  quarrelled  with  the  arbiter,  and  even  instigated  Sciarra  Colonna  to 
arrest  and  ill-treat  Pope  Boniface.  Other  circumstances  had  prevented 
the  accommodation;  but  at  last,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1303,  the  Treaty  of 
Montreuil  was  ratified,  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded  between  the  two 
countries,  and  Edward  recovered  Guienne,  for  which  the  earl  of  Lincoln  swore 
fealty  and  did  homage  in  his  name.  In  this  treaty  the  Scots  were  not  even 
mentioned.  Philip,  indeed,  had  bargained  with  Edward  to  abandon  Scotland 
if  he  would  abandon  Flanders.  The  fate  of  Count  Guy  and  of  his  innocent 
daughter  was  sad  in  the  extreme.  After  keeping  him  four  years  in  close 
prison,  Philip  the  Fair  liberated  the  count  and  sent  him  into  Flanders  to 
mduce  his  own  subjects  to  convert  into  a  lasting  peace  a  truce  they  then  had 
with  the  French.    The  count  went,  and  not  succeeding  in  his  mission  he 
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honourably  returned,  as  he  had  promised  to  do  in  that  case,  to  Philip,  who 
a^ain  committed  him  to  prison.  The  poor  old  nian  died  soon  after  at  Com- 
piegne.  But  neither  the  battle  of  Mons-en-P^v^Ie,  nor  a  series  of  bloody 
engagements  which  followed  it,  could  break  the  spirit  of  the  free  citizens  of 
Flanders.     "By  St.  Denis/'  eried  Philip,  "I  believe  it  rains  Flemings!  " 

At  last  he  condescended  to  treat  on  moderate  terms  with  the  trading  and 
manufacturing  citizens;  and  about  a  year  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
with  Edward,  he  agreed  to  a  truce  for  ten  years.  Robert,  the  eldest  son  of 
Count  Guy,  was  then  liberated,  and  entered  on  possession  of  Flanders;  the 
body  of  the  octogenarian  state  prisoner,  which  had  been  embalmed,  was 
delivered  up;  and  his  younger  son  and  many  Flemish  gentlemen  recovered 
their  liberty.  But  in  this  general  release  tlie  fair  Plmippa  was  excepted; 
and  she  died  of  grief  and  captivity  not  long  after,  about  two  years  before 
Prince  Edward  of  Carnarvon  completed  his  marriage  with  Isabella  of  France. 


THE   SCOTCH   WAR   IlENEWED 

AJ]  this  while  Edward  had  never  ceased  to  be  occupied  with  his  design  of 
completing  the  subjugation  of  Scotland.  The  four  years  that  followed  the 
battle  of  Falkirk  w^ere  productive  of  no  important  results.  Wallace  disap- 
pears from  the  scene  after  his  great  defeat.  In  his  room,  the  barons  appointed 
William  Lamberton,  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  John  de  Soiilis,  John  Comyn 
the  younger,  and  Robc^rt  Bruce,  earl  of  Carrick,  guardians  of  the  kingdom 
in  tHe  name  of  BalioL  This  was  indeed  a  strange  union  of  all  the  great  fac- 
tions— Bruce  acting  in  the  name  of  Baliol,  and  aasociated  in  the  same  com- 
mission with  Comjm,  the  only  person  who  stootl  between  him  and  the  throne 
if  Ballot  should  be  set  a;side;  for  Corayn  was  the  son  of  Baliol's  sister  Marjory, 
anrl,  failing  King  John  and  his  issue,  the  heir  of  right  to  the  crown.  John 
Baliol,  who  had  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London  since  his  abdica- 
tion in  1296,  was  liberated  by  Edward  on  the  intercession  of  Pope  Boniface 
in  1299,,  and  conveyed  to  his  ancestral  estate  of  Bailleul,  in  Normandy,  where 
he  lived  in  quiet  till  his  death  in  1314. 

It  was  not  till  November,  1299,  that  the  English  king  found  leisure  from 
his  other  affairs  to  set  about  preparations  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Scottish 
war,  and  the  effort  he  then  made  ended  in  nothing ;  for  after  an  army  had  been 
assembled  at  Bem^ick,  in  November,  his  barons,  alleging  his  continued  evasion 
of  the  charters,  peremptorily  refused  to  advance,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return 
home.  The  consequence  was  the  capitulation  of  the  castle  of  Stirling  to  a 
Scottish  force  that  had  been  for  some  time  Ix^sieging  it.  In  the  summer  of 
1300  Edward  made  an  incursion  into  Annandale  ami  Galloway ;  but  it  was 
attended  with  no  result  except  the  devastation  of  the  former  of  these  districts, 
and  the  formal  and  useless  submission  of  the  latter.  On  the  30th  of  Octoljer  a 
truce  with  the  Scots  was  concluded  at  Dumfries,  to  last  till  Whit^^unday  in 
the  following  year.  Pope  Boniface  VIII  now  claimed  Scothind  as  Monging 
of  right  to  the  Roman  see,  and  forbade  Edward  to  continue  the  war;  but  the 
English  parliament  as  well  as  t!ie  English  king  denied  the  right. 

The  truce  having  expired,  Edward,  in  the  summer  of  1301,  again  inarched 
into  Scotland.  This  campaign,  however,  was  still  more  unproductive  than 
the  last:  the  Scot.s,  as  the  English  king  advanced,  laid  the  country  waste 
before  him,  till  at  la^^t,  an  early  and  severe  winter  coming  on,  he  was  com* 
pelled  to  retire.  In  January,  1302,  by  the  mediation  of  France,  he  was  induced 
to  conclude  another  truce  witli  the  Scot?,  to  endure  till  the  30th  of  November. 
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As  soon  as  the  truce  had  expired  he  prepared  to  renew  the  war.  This  time, 
however,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Scotland  in  person,  he  sent  thither  John  de 
Segrave,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  twenty  tnousand  men.  mostly  cavalry. 
The  issue  of  this  expedition  was  disastrous.  Segrave,  advancing  towards 
Edinburgh,  was  suddenly  attacked  early  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1303,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roslin,  by  the  Scottish  forces  under  the 
command  of  Comyn,  the  guardian,  and  Sir  Simon  Eraser,  and  sustained  a 
total  defeat. 

The  termination  of  the  dispute  with  France  now  left  Edward  free  to  turn 
with  his  whole  power  to  the  Scottish  war.  The  Treaty  of  Montreuil  was 
ratified  at  Paris,  as  above  related,  on  the  20th  of  May ;  on  the  21st  of  that 
month  the  English  king  was  with  his  army  at  Roxburgh,  and  on  the  4th  of 
June  he  had  reached  Edinburgh,  his  prowess  having  teen  marked  at  every 
step  by  fields  laid  waste  and  towns  and  vulages  set  on  fire.  From  Edinbuiieh 
he  appears  to  have  pursued  his  imresisted  and  destructive  course  to  Perm, 
and  tnence  to  Aberdeen  and  Kinloss  in  Elgin  (Moray).  At  the  strong  and 
extensive  fortress  of  Lochendorb,  built  on  an  islet  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  he 
established  his  quarters  for  some  time,  while  he  received  the  homage  and 
oaths  of  fealty  of  the  northern  barons.  From  this  remote  point  he  returned 
southwards  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  Of  all  the  places  of  strength  to 
which  he  came,  the  castle  of  Brechin  alone  shut  its  gates  against  him.  The 
^rrison,  however,  capitulated  the  day  after  their  brave  commander,  Sir 
Thomas  Maule,  had  been  slain. 

Edward  took  up  his  winter  quarters  in  Dunfermline  in  the  beginning  of 
December.  The  last  remnant  of  the  Scottish  forces  that  kept  the  field  now 
assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  the  only  place  in  the  country 
that  still  held  out.  But  Edward  and  his  cavalry  at  once  dispersed  this  little 
army.  Shortly  after  (February,  1304)  Comyn  and  some  other  noblemen  made 
their  submission  to  the  commissioners  of  the  English  kin^  at  Strathorde,  in 
Fifeshire.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should  retain  their  lives,  liberties,  and 
lands,  subject  only  to  such  fines  as  Edward  might  impose.  The  capitidation 
was  to  include  all  other  persons  who  might  choose  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  of  whom  the  last  was  the  illustrious  Wallace,  to  whom 
it  was  significantly  accorded  that,  if  he  chose,  he  might  render  himself  up  to 
the  will  and  mercy  of  Edward.  Not  long  after,  a  parliament  was  assembled 
at  St.  Andrews,  in  which  sentence  of  outlawry  was  pronounced  against  Wal- 
lace, Eraser,  and  the  garrison  of  Stirling.  All  the  persons  excepted  eventually 
surrendered  themselves  on  the  terms  offered  to  them;  even  Eraser  at  length 
gave  himself  up :  Wallace  alone  stood  out. 

Scotland,  however,  was  not  yet  completely  subdued  so  long  as  its  chief 
place  of  strength,  the  castle  of  Stirling,  remained  unreduced.  To  the  siege 
of  this  fortress,  therefore,  Edward  now  addressed  himself.  The  operations 
commenced  on  the  22d  of  April  (1304).  Thirteen  warlike  engines  were 
brought  to  be  used  against  the  walls ;  and  the  ample  leaden  roof  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Andrews  was  torn  off  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  these  formidable 
machines.  Some  of  them  threw  stones  of  two  and  three  hundred  weight. 
Edward  himself  directed  everything  that  was  done,  and  was  several  times 
struck  by  stones  and  javelins  thrown  from  the  castle.  After  the  siege  had 
continued  nearly  a  month,  without  much  progress  having  been  made,  the 
sheriffs  of  York,  Lincoln,  and  London  were  commanded  to  purchase  all  the 
bows,  quarrels,  and  other  warlike  weapons  that  could  be  procured  within 
their  districts,  and  to  send  them  to  Stirling ;  and  the  governor  of  the  Tower 
was  also  desired  to  send  down  immediately  a  supply  from  London. 
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All  the  efforts  of  the  assailants  were  repelled  for  two  months  longer  by 
Sir  William  Oliphant  and  his  handful  of  gallant  associate's,  who  did  not  number 
more  than  140  soldiers.  They  held  out  till  their  provisions  were  exhausted 
and  the  castle  was  redoeed  ahiiost  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  Then,  on  the  20th  of 
Jul}%  they  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  governor  and  twenty-four  of  his 
companions  of  rank,  all  except  two  of  them  who  were  ecclesiastics,  stripped 
to  their  shirts  and  undergarments,  were  led  forth  from  the  castle,  and  present- 
ing themselves  before  Edward  on  their  bent  knees,  with  their  hair  dishevelled 
and  their  hamis  joined  in  supplication,  acknowledged  their  guilt  with  trem- 
bling and  the  semblance  of  shedding  tears,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  his 
mercy*  Their  lives  were  spared,  and  they  were  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London 
and  other  English  prisons. 

A  few  months  after  the  fall  of  Stirling  the  last  enemy  that  Edward  had 
to  dread  seemed  to  be  cut  off  by  the  capture  of  Wallace.  It  appears  that 
Edward  had  anxiously  sought  to  discover  his  retreat,  and  that,  tempted  by 
the  prospect  of  the  rewards  his  baseness  might  earn  for  him,  Ralph  de  Hali- 
burton,  one  of  the  prisoners  lately  taken  at  Stirling^  had  proffered  his  serv^ices 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  it  wa^  by  Haliburton\s  ex- 
ertions that  Wallace  was  actually  taken ;  all  that  is  certainly  known  is  that, 
upon  being  seized,  he  was  conveyed  t«  the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  then  held 
under  a  commission  from  the  English  king  by  Sir  John  Menteith.  He  w^as 
brought  to  London,  "with  great  numbers  of  men  and  women/^  says  Stow,^ 
"wondering  upon  him.  He  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  William  Delect,  a 
citizen  of  London,  in  Fenchurch  street.  On  the  morrow,  being  the  eve  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  he  was  brought  on  horseback  to  Westminster,  and  in  the 
great  hall  at  Westminster,  he  Ix^ing  placed  on  the  south  bench,  crowned  with 
laurel — for  that  he  bad  said  in  times  past  that  he  ought  to  bear  a  crown 
in  that  hall,  as  it  was  connnonly  reported— and  being  appeached  for  a  traitor 
by  Sir  Peter  Mallorie,  the  king's  justice,  he  answered  that  he  was  never  traitor 
to  the  king  of  England ;  but  for  other  things  w^hereof  he  was  accused,  he  con- 
fessed them/' 

Wallace  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor,  on  the  23d  of  August,  L305,  at  the 
usual  place  of  execution — the  Elms,  in  West  Smithfiekl.  He  was  dragged 
thither  at  the  tails  of  horses,  and  there  hanged  on  a  high  gallows,  aft>er  which, 
while  he  yet  breathed,  his  bowels  were  taken  out  and  burned  before  his  face. 
The  head  was  afterwards  placed  on  a  pole  on  London  Bridge;  the  right  arm 
was  sent  to  l>e  set  up  at  Newcastle,  the  left  arm  to  Berwick,  the  right  foot  and 
limb  to  Perth,  and  the  left  to  Aberdeen, 

A  few  weeks  after  the  execution  of  Wallace,  ten  commissioners,  elected  by 
a  council  of  the  Scottish  nation,  which  Edward  had  summoned  to  meet  at 
Perth,  assembled  in  London,  and  there,  in  concert  with  twenty  commissioners 
from  the  English  parliament,  [>roceeded  to  settle  a  plan  of  government  for  the 
conquered  country.  The  whole  arrangement,  how^ever,  was  overthrown  ere 
it  had  been  well  established.  Within  six  months  from  the  death  of  Wallace 
the  Scots  were  again  up  in  arms,  around  a  new  champion. 


Robert  Brttce's  Revolt 


This  w^as  Robert  Bruce.  Bruce  had  again  made  his  peace  with  England 
some  time  before  the  capitulation  of  Comyn  and  his  friends  at  St  rat  horde, 
which  he  was  enabled  the  more  easily  to  effect  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  beea 
present  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  having  previously  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle 
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of  Ayr  and  refused  to  join  the  Scottish  army.  Edward  had  since  sought  to 
secure  his  adherence  by  treating;  him  with  favow  and  confidence.  When  his 
father,  who  had  all  along  continued  attached  to  the  English  interests,  died, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1304,  voun^  Bruce  was  permitted  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  his  estates  both  m  England  and  Scotland.  At  the 
settlement  of  the  latter  kingdom,  in  the  following  year,  while  his  great  rival, 
C!omyn,  was  heavily  fined,  Bruce  was  intrusted  with  the  char^  of  the  im- 

g^rtant  fortress  of  Kildnmuny,  in  Aberdeenshire,  by  commission  from  ^e 
nglish  king. 
It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that,  up  to  this  time,  whatever  his  aversion  to 
the  English  domination  may  have  been,  there  had  been  repelling  circumstances 
of  the  strongest  nature  to  prevent  Bruce  from  taking  part  entirely  with  the 
patriotic  party,  who,  although  they  were  contending  agamst  England,  acted 
m  the  name  and  chiefly  under  the  conduct  of  the  enemies  of  his  house  and 
person — of  the  family  which  he  looked  upon  as  having  come  between  him  and 
his  splendid  birthright.  Wallace  might  fight  for  Baliol ;  Bruce  scarcely  could. 
And  as  little,  after  Baliol  might  be  considered  to  be  set  aside,  should  he  ally 
himself  with  Comyn,  the  near  connection  of  Baliol  and  the  inheritor  of  his 
pretensions.  Bruce,  indeed,  if  he  still  retained  a  hope  of  seating  himself  on 
the  disputed  throne,  must  now  have  looked  upon  Comyn  as  the  man  of  all 
others  of  whom  it  was  most  necessary  for  him  to  clear  his  path ;  and  the  same 
also  no  doubt  were  the  feelings  of  Comyn  in  regard  to  Bruce.  It  is  probable 
that  the  favour  of  Edward  was  courted  by  each  with  the  object  of  depressing 
or  destroying  his  rival. 

The  circumstances,  however,  that  led  to  the  explosion  of  the  inflammable 
elements  which  only  required  to  be  brought  together  to  produce  such  a 
catastrophe,  are  involved  in  much  uncertainty.  It  appears  that  in  June, 
1305,  after  his  last  submission  to  Edward,  Bruce  had  entered  into  a  secret 
league  with  William  Lamberton,  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  by  which  the  parties 
mutually  bound  themselves  to  stand  by  each  other  against  all  persons  what- 
soever. It  is  supposed  that  Comyn  had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  this  agree- 
ment, and  that  thereupon  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  their  pretensions 
took  place  between  him  and  Bruce,  when  Bruce  is  alleged  to  have  proposed 
either  that  he  should  have  the  crown  and  Comyn  his  estates,  or  that  he  should 
have  Comyn's  estates  and  Comyn  the  crown.  It  was  agreed  that  Bruce's 
title  to  the  crown  should  be  supported  by  both.  With  whatever  views  Comyn 
may  have  entered  into  this  negotiation,  he  eventually  (so  proceeds  the  story) 
conmiunieated  all  that  had  taken  place  to  Edward.  Bruce,  then  in  England, 
received  the  first  intimation  of  his  danger  from  Edward's  son-in-law,  the  earl 
of  Gloucester.    Early  the  next  morning  Bruce  set  out  for  Scotland. 

On  his  way  he  met  a  person  on  foot,  whom  he  found  to  be  the  bearer  of 
letters  from  Comyn  to  Edward,  urging  his  death  or  immediate  imprisonment. 
He  slew  this  man,  and  with  the  letters  in  his  possession  pressed  forward  to 
the  castle  of  Lochmaben.  The  adjuncts  of  this  story,  it  must  be  confessed, 
are  more  like  fiction  than  fact.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1306,  Bruce  and  Comyn  met  alone  in  the  convent  of  the  Minorites 
at  Dumfries,  and  that  there,  a  passionate  altercation  having  arisen  between 
them,  Bruce  drew  his  dagger  and  stabbed  Comyn  as  they  stood  together 
beside  the  high  altar.  Hurrying  from  the  sanctuary,  he  called  "To  horse!" 
and  when  his  attendant,  seeing  him  pale  and  violently  agitated,  inquired  the 
cause— "I  doubt,"  he  replied,  "I  have  slain  Comyn."  "You  doubt?"  ex- 
claimed Roger  Kirkpatrick;  "Til  make  sure."  And  with  these  words  he 
rushed  into  the  church  and  gave  the  wounded  man  his  death-stroke. 
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Whatever  might  have  been  Bnice's  previous  plans,  there  was  no  room  for 
doubt  or  hesitation  now.  He  called  his  friends  around  him — they  were  few 
m  number ;  but,  desperate  as  the  hazard  looked,  there  were  some  gallant  spirits 
that  did  not  shrink  from  setting  their  lives  upon  another  cast  for  the  freedom 
of  their  country.  The  bishops  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  the  abbot  of 
Scone,  Bruce's  four  brothers,  Edward,  Nigel,  Thomas,  and  Alexander,  his 
nephew  Thomas  Randolph,  his  brother-in-law  Christopher  Seton,  and  some 
ten  or  twelve  others,  mostly  young  men,  gathered  at  the  summons.  They 
met  at  Glasgow,  and  thence  rode  to  Scone,  where  Bruce  was  solemnly  crowned 
on  the  27  th  of  March* 


Edward's  last  invasion  of  Scotland 


Edward  was  at  Winchester  when  the  news  of  this  revolution  was  brought 
to  him.  He  immediately  sent  forward  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  at  the  head  of 
a  small  army,  to  check  the  insurgents ;  and,  advanced  in  years  as  he  now  was, 
proceeded  to  make  ready  to  follow  in  person.  In  preparation  for  the  expedi- 
tion, proclamation  was  made  that  the  prince  of  Wales  would  be  knighted 
on  the  feast  of  Pentecast.  On  the  eve  of  the  appointed  day  (the  22d  of  May), 
270  noble  youths  assenibled  in  the  gardens  of  the  Temple,  in  which  the  trees 
were  cut  down  that  they  might  pitch  their  tents;  and  there  they  watched 
their  arms  all  night,  according  to  the  usage  of  chivalry.  On  the  morrow 
Prince  Edward  wa*s  knighted  by  his  father,  and  then  eonferretl  that  honour 
on  his  companions.  A  magnificent  feast  followed,  at  which  two  swans, 
covered  with  nets  of  gold,  l>eing  set  on  the  table  by  the  minstrels,  the  king 
ro«e  and  made  a  solemn  vow  to  God  and  to  the  swans  that  he  wouJtl  avenge 
the  death  of  Comyn,  and  punish  the  perfidy  of  the  Scottish  rebels;  and  then, 
adtlressing  his  son  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  he  conjured  them,  in  the 
event  of  his  death,  to  keep  his  body  unburied  until  his  successor  should  have 
accomplished  this  vow.  The  next  morning  the  prince  with  his  companions 
departed  for  the  borders:  Edward  himself  followed  by  slow  journeys,  being 
able  to  travel  only  in  a  litter. 

Meanwhile,  Bruce  had  acquired  such  strength  that  in  several  partes  of  the 
country  the  officers  of  Edward  had  fled  in  terror.  He  now  marched  uixjo 
Perth,  where  the  earl  of  Pembroke  lay.  That  same  evening  (June  19th)  the 
English  fell  by  surprise  upon  the  Scots:  it  w^is  rather  a  rout  than  a  battle; 
Bruce  himself  was  in  the  greatest  danger,  having  been  three  times  unhorse<i ; 
Randolph  and  others  of  his  friends  were  taken ;  and  he  with  difficulty  made 
good  his  retreat  into  the  fastnesses  of  Athol,  with  about  five  hundred  followers 
— the  broken  and  iHspirited  remnant  of  his  force.  For  many  months  after 
this  he  and  his  friends  were  houseless  fugitives ;  a  price  was  set  upon  their 
heads :  to  make  their  difficulties  and  sufferings  the  greater,  they  were  joined 
after  some  time  by  a  party  of  their  wives  and  daughters ;  and  as  they  pene- 
trated further  and  further  into  the  depths  of  the  Highlands,  to  avoid  the 
, English  troops,  their  miseries  became  daily  more  pressing.  At  last  Bruce's 
queen  anil  the  other  ladies  were  conducted  by  his  young  brother  Nigel  to 
the  castle  of  Kildrununy;  and  Bruce  himself  found  means  to  pass  over  to 
the  little  isle  of  Rathlin  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

While  the  Scottish  king  lay  conceakHl  here,  ruin  fell  upon  almost  all  the 
connections  and  adherents  he  had  left  behind.  The  bishops  of  St.  Andrews 
and  Glasgow  and  the  abbot  of  Scone  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English ; 
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they  were  taken  clad  in  armour,  and  were  immediately  sent,  so  attired,  and 
in  fetters,  to  England,  and  there  consigned  to  dififerent  prisons.  Bnice's 
queen  and  his  daughter  Marjory,  having  taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of 
St.  Duthac,  at  Tain,  in  Ross,  were  seiz^  there  by  the  earl  of  Ross.  The 
knights  who  were  with  them  were  put  to  death,  and  tiey  themselves  were 
sent  to  England,  where  they  endured  an  imprisonment  of  eight  years.  The 
youthful  Nigel  Bruce  was  compelled  to  surrender  the  castle  of  Kildrununy, 
and,  beine  sent  in  irons  to  Berwick,  was  there  hanged  and  afterwards  be- 
headed, along  with  divers  other  knights  and  gallant  men.  Christopher  Seton 
suffered  a  similar  death  at  Dumfries,  the  ean  of  Athol  and  Sir  Simon  Eraser 
in  London,  and  many  others  there  and  elsewhere. 

Bruce,  however,  had  not  been  idle  in  his  winter  retreat;  and  early  in  the 
spring  of  1307  he  passed  over  from  Rathlin  to  the  isle  of  Arran,  with  a  company 
of  about  three  hundred  men,  embarked  in  thirty-three  galleys.  Before  ven- 
turing to  the  opposite  coast,  he  despatched  one  of  his  followers  to  ascertain 
what  were  the  dispositions  of  the  people.  When  the  Scots  approached 
the  landing-place  Bruce's  emissary  stood  on  the  shore.  He  told  them 
that  the  English  were  in  complete  possession  of  Carrick;  that  Lord  Percy, 
with  a  nmnerous  garrison,  held  the  castle  of  Tumberry ;  and  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  a  rising  in  favour  of  Bruce.  Bruce  hesitated  what  to  do ;  but  his 
brother  Edward  boldly  declared  for  pursuing  their  enterprise.  They  inmie- 
diately  attacked  a  body  of  the  English,  and  succeeded  in  putting  most  of  them 
to  the  sword.  Percy  did  not  dare,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  nmnbers  of  the 
enemy,  to  come  forth  from  the  castle. 

After  this  exploit  Bruce  sought  shelter  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
country.  But  the  blow  he  had  struck  sufficed  to  rekindle  the  war,  and  it 
soon  raged  in  different  quarters.  In  the  beginning  of  February,  Bruce's 
brothers,  Thomas  and  Alexander,  with  a  band  of  eleven  himdred  adven- 
turers from  Ireland,  were  routed  in  Galloway  by  Duncan  MacDowal,  a 
chief  of  that  region,  who  immediately  carried  the  two  brothers,  who  had 
fallen  into  his  hands  severely  wounded,  to  the  English  king  at  Carlisle. 
Edward  ordered  both  to  instant  execution.  Some  weeks  after  this,  Douglas 
castle,  which  was  held  by  Lord  Clifford,  was  gallantly  surprised  bv  its 
former  owner.  Sir  James  Douglas,  one  of  Bruce's  most  distmguished  fol- 
lowers. It  was  some  time,  however,  before  Bruce  was  strong  enough  to 
show  himself  openly  in  the  field ;  and  he  was  frequently  again  m  great  per- 
sonal danger  as  he  skulked  from  one  hiding-place  to  another  in  the  wilds  of 
Galloway.  But  at  length  he  ventured  to  encounter  the  earl  of  Pembroke  at 
Loudoun  Hill,  when,  notwithstanding  a  great  inferiority  of  nmnbers,  he  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory.  This  action  was  fought  on  the  10th  of  May,  1307. 
Three  days  after,  he  attacked  another  English  force  under  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  Gloucester;  and  this,  too,  he  succeeded  in  routing  with  great 
slaughter. 

King  Edward  all  this  while  had  advanced  no  further  than  to  Carlisle, 
having  been  detained  all  the  winter  and  spring  at  Lanercost  by  a  serious 
illness.  He  had  directed  all  the  late  operations  of  the  war  from  his  sick-bed ; 
but  now,  incensed  at  the  continued  progress  of  the  insurrection,  he  offered 
up  the  litter  on  which  he  had  thus  far  been  carried  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Carlisle,  and  again  mounting  on  horseback  gave  orders  to  proceed  towards 
the  borders.  It  was  the  effort  of  a  djdng  man.  In  four  days  he  advanced 
about  six  miles,  when,  having  reached  the  village  of  Burgh-upon-Sands,  he 
there  stopped  once  more  for  the  night ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day, 
the  7th  of  July,  expired,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age  and  thirty-fifth 
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of  his  reign.  His  last  breath  was  spent  in  enjoining  upon  those  who  should 
succeed  him  the  prosecution  of  the  great  design  of  his  life — the  complete 
subjugation  of  Scotland.*^ 


PARLIAMENTARY   GROWTH    DURING   THE   THIRTEENTH   CENTURY 


In  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  a.s  wtH  as  in  many  others,  the  thir- 
teenth century  may  be  deemed  the  most  important  of  all  periods  in  English 
history.  It  is  the  time  during  which  our  nation,  our  laws,  our  languuge, 
finally  assimilated  whatever  was  to  be  assimilated  of  the  foreign  elements 
brought  in  by  the  Nomian  Conquest,  and  finally  threw  off  whatever  was  to 
,be  thro'ftTi  off.  At  ttie  begmning  of  the  period  we  saw  the  English  nat"on 
abating  between  an  .\ngevin  and  a  French  king.  At  the  end  of  it  England^ 
as  England,  is  a  great  European  power,  waging  w^ar  on  the  Continent  for 
the  conquest  of  France.  It  is  during  this  time  that  most  of  the  things  which 
go  to  make  up  the  national  life  put  on  their  later  form.  Above  all  things, 
this  was  the  case  with  the  great  council  of  the  English  nation.  During  this 
period  the  name  of  Parliament  became  finally  established.  The  name  is  a 
translation  of  an  Old-English  phrase.  The  Conqueror  is  said  in  the  English 
Chronicle  to  have  had  ''very  deep  speech  with  his  wit  an/'  This  deep  speech, 
in  Latin  colloquium,  m  French  parlement^  wiis  the  distinguishing  feature  of  a 
meeting  between  king  and  people ;  in  the  end  it  gave  its  name  to  the  assembly 
itself. 

The  constitution  of  the  assembly,  as  defined  in  the  Great  Charter,  did 
not  absolutely  imply  representation,  but  it  showed  that  the  full  establish- 
ment  of  representation  could  not  be  long  delayed.  The  work  of  this  period 
was  to  call  up,  alongside  of  the  gathering  of  prelates^  earls,  anti  other  great 
men  specially  summoned,  into  which  the  ancient  witenagemot  had  shrunk  up, 
fmother  assembly  directly  representing  all  other  classes  of  the  nation  which 
enjoyed  political  rights.  This  assembly,  chosen  by  varioas  local  bodies,  com- 
muniiaies  or  tiim^ersitaies,  having  a  q^m^i  corporate  being,  came  gradually 
to  bear  the  name  of  the  Commons.  The  knights  of  the  shire,  the  barons, 
citizens,  and  burgesses  of  the  towns  were  severally  chosen  by  the  communu 
or  communiias  of  that  part  of  the  people  which  they  represented.  We  thus 
get  the  two  Houses  of  Lords  and  Conmions,  of  which  we  have  seen  foreshadow- 
ings  getting  more  and  more  clear  from  the  days  of  the  Conqueror  onwards* 
But  it  was  only  gradually  fixed  that  the  members  of  the  national  council 
should  sit  in  two  bodies,  and  not  in  one  or  in  more  than  two.  The  notion  of 
local  repi-esent^tion,  by  which  shires  and  boroughs  chose  representatives  of 
their  own  communities,  had  to  some  extent  to  strive  with  another  doctrine — 
that  of  the  representation  of  *' estates"  or  classes  of  men.  The  thirteenth 
century  wa3  the  age  when  the  national  assemblies,  not  only  of  England  but 
of  most  other  European  countries,  were  putting  on  their  definite  shape;  and 
in  most  of  them  the  system  of  estates  prevailed.  These  in  most  countries 
were  three:  clergy,  nobles,  and  commons.  By  these  last  were  conunonly 
meant  only  the  communities  of  the  chartered  towns,  while  the  noblesse  of 
foreign  countries  answered  to  the  lesser  barons  and  knights,  w^ho  in  England 
were  reckoned  among  the  commons. 

The  English  system  thus  went  far  to  take  in  the  whole  free  population, 
while  the  estates  of  other  countries,  the  commons  no  less  than  the  clergy  and 
nobles,  must  be  looked  on  as  privileged  bodies.  In  England  there  were  in 
truth  no  estates;  there  were  no  nobility  in  the  foreign  sense.    Such  a  nobility 
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was  inconsistent  with  the  institution  of  peeraee,  which  gradually  grew  out  of 
the  practice  of  personal  summons.  The  English  peera^  is  strictly  official. 
TTie  great  fact  is  that,  while  at  the  beginning  of  tne  thirteenth  century  the 
name  and  the  constitution  of  the  national  assembly  were  still  unsettled,  at 
^e  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  there  was  a  regular  parliament  of 
lords  and  commons.  The  chief  point  which  still  remained  unsettled  was  the 
position  of  the  estate  of  the  clergy. 


ASSEMBLIES  UNDER  HENRY  IH 

This  seems  to  be  the  general  result  of  the  constitutional  growth  of  the 
thirteenth  centiuy.  Leavmg  the  minuter  details,  we  may  here  mark  some  of 
the  chief  steps  in  the  progress.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  III  assemblies 
were  constantly  held,  and  their  constitution  is  often  vaguely  described.  But 
in  a  great  many  cases  phrases  are  used  which,  however  vague,  imply  a  pop- 
ular element.  We  read  of  knights,  of  tenants-in-chief,  of  freemen,  sometimes 
even  of  freemen  and  villeins,  sometimes,  more  vaguely  still,  of  universiy 
nniversitas  Anglice,  and  the  like.  In  some  cases  we  are  able  better  to  inter- 
pret these  vague  phrases.  For  instance,  in  1224  each  shire  sends  four  knights 
chosen  by  the  milites  et  probi  homines.  Whether  these  knights  were  or  were 
not  to  vote  along  with  the  magnates,  they  were  at  all  events  to  transact 
business  with  them.  We  must  always  remember  that  in  these  times  formal 
voting  in  the  modem  sense  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for.  In  1254  we  have  a 
distinct  case  of  two  knights  summoned  from  each  shire  by  royal  writ.  In 
the  Oxford  parliament  of  1258  four  knights  are  ordered  to  be  chosen  in  each 
shire,  who  are  to  report  to  another  parliament  within  the  same  year.  At 
that  parliament  they  seem  to  appear  by  the  title  of  Commtmitas  Bachdarics 
Angliw. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  is  strictly  a  case  of  the  knights  acting 
as  part  of  the  parliament.  Still,  every  instance  of  the  kind  must  mtve  helped 
to  strengthen  the  growing  doctrine  of  representation.  From  this  time  the 
attendance  of  elected  knights  seems  to  be  fully  established,  and  along  with 
the  knights  we  find  in  many  cases  distinct  representatives  of  the  clergy.  It 
is  in  Earl  Simon's  parliament  of  1265  that  we  first  find  distinct  representa- 
tives of  the  boroughs.  Each  county  sends  two  knights,  each  city  or  borough 
two  citizens  or  burgesses,  and  the  Cinque  Ports  four  each.  But  this  same 
parliament  shows  how  fluctuating  the  practice  of  summons  still  was.  The 
earl,  strong  among  the  clergy,  strong  among  the  people  at  large,  was  much 
less  strong  among  the  great  men  of  the  realm.  Besides,  summoning  the  citi- 
zens for  the  first  time,  he  summoned  a  crowd  of  churchmen,  regular  and 
secular,  greater  than  appeared  in  any  other  parliament.  But  he  summoned 
only  five  earls,  including  himself,  those,  namely,  whom  he  could  trust.  We 
should  call  such  a  body  a  packed  parliament ;  but  for  a  long  time  every  par- 
liament was  a  packed  parliament.  That  is  to  say,  some  barons,  some  abbots 
were  always  personally  summoned,  some  towns  were  always  called  on  to  send 
representatives ;  but  the  barons,  the  abbots,  and  the  represented  towns  were 
by  no  means  the  same  in  every  parliament.  This  kind  of  irregularity  is 
always  found  till  institutions  have  finally  stiffened  into  some  particular  shape. 
Our  whole  law  and  constitution  rests  far  more  on  precedent  than  on  formal 
enactments,  and  in  unsettled  times  precedents  are  slow  in  establishing  them- 
selves. 
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PARLIAMENTS  OF  EDWAHD   I 

The  parliament  of  1265  was  the  model  parliament — the  assembly  whose 

Eattem,  in  its  essential  features,  set  the  standard  which  wns  in  the  end  fol- 
>wed,  and  which  has  lasted  till  our  own  time.  But  the  pattern  which  it 
set  did  not  become  the  invariable  rule  till  the  great  parliament  of  1295.  In 
the  earlier  parliaments  of  Edward  I  the  knights  and  citizens  are  often  men- 
tioned; but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  meet  also  with  the  same  vague  descrip- 
tions as  in  earlier  times.  But  in  1295  Edward  definitely  adopted  the  model 
which  Simon  has  set  him,  and  the  summoning  of  knights,  citizens,  and  bur- 
gesses, though  with  great  irregularity  as  to  the  places  from  which  represen- 
tatives %vere  summoned,  has  ever  since  l>een  the  rule.  It  wjis  thus  under 
Edward  I  that  parliament  finally  put  on  the  essentials  of  its  present  form. 
But  we  must  still  allow  for  irregularities  in  practice.  It  does  not  follow 
that  every  enactment  was  always  passed  with  the  consent  of  all  the  classes 
of  which  the  parliament  was  made  up.  A  doctrine  had  come  in  that  the 
king  was  the  legislator,  that  the  votes  of  the  parliament,  or  of  any  part  of  it, 
w^ere  petitions  which  he  could  accept  or  reject,  or,  again,  that  he  might  legis- 
late on  a  petition  from  one  house  or  branch  of  the  assembly  apart  from  the 
others.  The  national  council  had  now  won  back  its  ancient  constitution  as 
an  assembly  of  the  freemen  of  the  realm,  either  personally  or  by  representa- 
tion. But  it  w^as  only  step  by  step  that  it  won  back  the  full  powers  of  the 
ancient  witenagemot.  There  are  some,  indeed,  which  it  still  slirinks  from 
exercising  directly,  some  which  it  shrinks  from  exercising  at  all. 


LEGISLATION  UNDER   HENRY   III   AND  EDWARD   I 

The  reign  of  Henrj-  HI  was  a  reign  of  constant  parliamentaiT  action, 
but  it  was  not  a  time  rich  in  legislation  in  the  strictest  sense.  The  most 
direct  case  of  change  in  the  law  during  Henry's  reign  was  the  abolition  of 
the  ordeal  at  its  beginning.  This  led  incidentally  to  further  changes  in 
judicial  procedure,  and  it  is  one  of  the  chief  landmarks  in  the  development 
of  the  jur>^  system.  But  it  is  in  itself  not  so  much  independent  legislation 
as  the  application  to  England  of  a  decree  of  a  general  council  of  the  church. 
In  short,  the  parliaments  of  Henry  HI  are  less  famous  for  changing  the  law 
than  for  refusing  to  change  it.  The  famous  saying  Nolumt(^  lege^^  AuglitE 
mutari  dates  from  the  council  of  Merton  in  1236,  when  the  barons  refusetl  to 
agr^  to  the  proposal  of  the  prelates  for  assimilating  the  law  of  England  to 
the  civil  and  canon  law  in  the  matter  of  children  lx>m  before  wedlock.  By 
the  fonner  systems  of  jurisprutience,  the  subsequent  marriageof  their  parents 
admitted  them  to  the  rights  of  legitimate  birth.  But  the  barons  chose  to 
maintain  the  harsher  rule  of  the  common  law  of  England. 

But  if  the  reign  of  Henry  III  was  not  a  time  rich  in  legislation,  it  forms 
an  important  stage  in  the  growth  of  our  parliamentary  life.  The  chief  work 
of  that  reign  was  that  the  first  steps  were  taken  towards  the  practical  estab- 
lishment of  the  floctrine  set  forth  in  the  omitted  clauses  of  the  Great  Charter, 
the  doctrine,  in  modern  phrase,  that  the  power  of  the  purse  belongs  to  par- 
liament. In  Henrj^'s  day  England  and  her  parliament  had  to  wage  a  never- 
ending  strife  against  her  two  enenxies,  king  and  pope.  The  main  duty  of  the 
nation  was  to  withstand  the  extortions  of  both  alike.  The  king  w'as  always 
asking  for  money;  the  conditions  of  a  grant  commonly  were  that  the  charters 
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should  be  again  confirmed  and  be  better  observed.  And  graduallsr  another 
demand  arises,  that  the  great  officers  of  state  shall  be  appointed,  if  not  by 
parliament,  at  least  with  the  assent  of  parliament.  But  demands  like  these, 
demands  for  the  removal  of  aliens  and  the  like,  are  all  demands  for  the  re- 
form of  abuses  and  the  execution  of  the  old  laws;  new  laws  are  never  asked 
for.  The  Oxford  Provisions  of  1258  show  the  ideas  of  reform  which  were 
then  entertained ;  it  is  not  legislation,  it  is  reform  of  bad  administration,  even 
at  the  cost  of  transferring  the  king's  authority  to  other  hands,  which  is  asked 
for.  Simon  himself,  the  greatest  of  constitutional  reformers,  was  not  a  legis- 
lator. His  parliament  is  famous,  not  for  anything  that  it  aid,  but  for  what 
3t  was.  Nor  after  Simon's  fall  do  we  meet  with  much  legislation  strictly  so 
called.  The  ordinances  of  Kenilworth  and  Marlborough  are  ordinances  for 
the  settlement  of  the  kingdom,  ordinances  for  the  better  observance  of  the 
charter  and  of  the  statutes  of  1259.  They  are  not  legislation  in  the  strictest 
sense,  the  enactment  of  absolutely  new  laws. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  like  the  reign  of  Henry  EL,  is 
emphatically  a  time  of  legislation  strictly  so  called,  as  well  as  of  constitu- 
tional progress.  At  no  time  were  so  many  memorable  statutes  passed.  Ed- 
ward's first  great  act,  the  first  Statute  of  Westminster,  in  1275,  has  been 
described  as  "  almost  a  code  by  itself."  But  it  was  followed  almost  yearly 
by  enactment  upon  enactment.  The  statute  de  rdigiosis  in  1279  forbade  the 
alienation  of  lands  in  mortmain  without  the  consent  of  the  superior  lord. 
Ten  years  later,  after  a  mass  of  legislation  in  intermediate  years,  came  the 
statute  quia  emptores,  which  forbade  subinfeudation.  The  holder  of  land 
could  no  longer  grant  it  to  be  held  of  himself;  he  could  alienate  it  only  so  as 
to  be  held  of  the  higher  lord  by  the  tenure  by  which  he  held  it  himself.  Other 
statutes  regulated  the  local  administration,  the  range  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  almost  every  detail  of  English  law.  At  last,  in  1297,  the  famous 
Confirmatio  Cartarum  was  wrung  from  the  king ;  the  power  of  arbitrary  tax- 
ation was  surrendered ;  no  tax  is  any  longer  to  be  levied  by  the  king  without 
parliamentary  sanction.  That  is  to  say,  those  clauses  of  the  Great  Charter 
which  were  left  out  in  the  confirmations  under  Henry  III  were  now  restored 
and  put  in  force.  As  in  all  other  things  in  these  ages,  we  must  allow  for 
what  seems  to  us  amazing  irregularity  of  practice,  ft  does  not  follow  that, 
because  a  certain  course  was  ordained  by  law,  therefore  the  law  was  always 
carried  out.  But  the  principle  was  established,  and  it  could  always  be  ap- 
pealed to  in  case  of  any  breach  of  the  law.  By  the  end  of  Edward's  reign,  a 
national  assembly,  composed  of  much  the  same  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed still,  was  acknowledged  to  possess  what  is  practically  the  greatest  of 
parliamentary  powers. 


PARLIAMENTARY   POWER  OF  TAXATION 

The  extreme  legislative  activity  of  this  reign  is  one  of  many  signs  that 
the  immediate  effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest  had  now  quite  passed  away. 
A  thoroughly  united  nation,  which  had  forgotten  the  foreign  origin  of  certam 
classes  of  the  nation,  could  bear  to  have  new  laws  enacted,  to  have  old  insti- 
tutions put  into  new  forms.  But  the  particular  form  which  the  great  con- 
stitutional triumph  of  this  reign  took  looks  both  forward  and  bacl^ard.  It 
looks  forward,  as  showing  that  we  have  reached  what  is  really  modem  history. 
The  parliamentary  power  of  the  purse  is  the  ruling  principle  of  all  later  con- 
stitutional struggles.    But  it  also  looks  backward.    An  ancient  witenagemot 
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possessed  the  power  of  the  purse,  like  all  other  powers.  But  in  those  days 
the  fK>wer  of  the  purse  was  a  power  of  secondary  importance.  In  early  times 
taxation  never  holds  the  same  prominent  place  in  politics  which  it  does  after- 
wards. But  the  rule  of  a  series  of  kings  in  whose  eyes  kingship  was  rather 
a  possession  than  an  office,  in  whose  eyes  the  kingdom  was  an  estate  out  of 
which  they  had  to  squeeze  the  greatest  possible  income,  had  made  it  the  most 
needful  thing  of  all  to  check  the  king's  power  of  taking  his  subjects'  money. 
From  this  time  each  parliamentar}'  struggle  take4g  the  form  of  a  bargain*  The 
king  will  reriress  such  and  such  a  grievance,  if  he  receives  such  and  such  a 
grant.  By  constantly  pressing  this  new  {xjwer,  parliament^  and  above  all 
that  house  of  parliament  in  which  the  power  of  the  purse  came  to  he  specially 
lodged,  has  gradually  won  back  the  ix>wers  of  the  older  assemblies.  It  no 
longer  in  form  makes  war  and  peace,  or  elects  and  deposes  kings.  It  does 
not  even  in  form  elect  or  depose  their  ministers.  But  the  body  which  can 
grant  or  refuse  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  machinery  of  government  has 
gradually  come  to  have,  in  an  mdirect  way,  the  powers  of  government  once 
more  in  its  own  hands.* 


CHAPTER   XTI 
EDWARD   II   AND   EDWARD   IH 

[1307-1377  A.D.) 


EDWARD    n   AND   PIERS  GA\^STON 

Edward  of  Carnarvon  was  twenty-three  years  old  when  his  father  died. 
His  dder  brother,  Alfonso,  died  the  year  after  Edward  was  born.  His  mother, 
Eleanor  of  Castile,  died  when  this,  her  only  surviving  son,  was  seven  years 
old.  That  excellent  mother  would  probably  have  guided  his  course  better 
than  his  stern  father.  The  crossei?  wliieh  were  erected  on  the  road  by  which 
her  funeral  passetl  from  Grantham  to  Westminster  preserved  her  memory 
for  generations  amongst  the  Enghsh,  and  called  forth  many  a  prayer  for  the 
repose  of  her  soul.  Edward  probably  forgot  that  memory  in  the  wild  excesses 
of  his  youth.  Under  the  year  130tX  Fabyan,*^  the  chronicler,  writes:  **This 
year,  the  king,  for  complaint  that  was  brought  unto  him  by  Master  Walter 
Langton,  bishop  of  Chester,  of  Sir  Edward,  his  eldest  son,  for  that  he,  with 
Piers  of  Gaveston  and  other  insolent  fjersons,  had  broken  the  park  of  the 
said  bishop,  and  riotously  destroyed  the  game  within  it,  he  therefore  impris- 
oned the  said  Sir  Edward,  his  son,  with  his  accomplices."'  On  a  subsequent 
occasion,  when  the  prince  was  in  his  twenty-first  yeiir,  he  had  a  quarrel  with 
the  same  bishop;  and  the  king  then  forbade  him  entering  his  presence,  and 
issued  an  order  to  the  exchequer  tlmt  sustenance  should  be  denied  to  him  and 
bis  followers. 

There  are  many  letters  of  the  young  Eilwanl,  which,  it  is  said,  ** evince 
his  readiness  of  disposition  to  assist  those  who  stood  in  need  of  his  interfer- 
ence and  bounty."    This  kindliness  of  nature  is  not  incompatible  with  liis 
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impulsive  character — a  combination  of  a  weak  understanding  with  a  passionate 
will.  He  was  not  wanting  in  courage;  for  at  seventeen  he  was  leading  a  bat- 
talion against  the  Scot^  on  the  banks  of  the  Irvine,  In  1303  he  wa,s  again 
with  his  father  in  Scotland.  In  1306  he  preceded  his  father  in  the  expedition 
against  Bruce ;  and  he  then  marked  his  course  by  such  misparing  devastation 
that  the  king,  it  is  asserted,  upbraided  him  with  his  cruelty.  He  had  not 
the  wisdom  of  his  father  to  know  that  leniency  is  far  more  effective  than 
terror,  under  many  circumstances.  At  this  crisis  the  evil  tendencies  of  the 
young  Edwani  were  manifesting  themselves  in  the  most  offc^nsive  manner; 
for  in  February,  1307,  at  a  parliament  held  at  Lanercost^  an  order  was  issued 
that  Piers  Gave^ston  should  be  banished  forever  from  the  kingdom,  as  a  cor- 
rupter of  the  prince  of  Wales,  In  five  months  the  prince  had  the  power,  as 
king^  of  revoking  the  sentence  of  his  sagacious  father. 

On  the  Sth  of  July  the  nobles  and  others  assembled  at  Carlisle  recognised 
Edward  as  king,  and  there  did  homage.  The  death  of  Edward  I  was  unknown 
in  London  for  more  tlian  a  fortnight.  The  youn^  king  received  homage  from 
some  Scottish  nobles  at  Dumfries,  and  then  led  his  army  northward.  But  he 
suddenly  halted  at  Cumnock,  in  Ayrshire,  He  had  recalled  Gaveston,  who 
joined  him  in  Scotland,  The  king  departed  for  London,  leaving  Aymer  de 
Valence  guardian  and  lieutenant.  Before  the  ensuing  Cliristmas,  the  minis- 
ters of  his  father  were  deprived  of  their  employments.  Ga  vest  on  was  loaded 
with  wealth  and  honour;  was  created  earl  of  Cornwall;  was  married  to  Mar- 
garet, the  king's  niece;  and  was  appointeil  regent  of  tiie  kingdom,  on  the  de- 
parture of  Edward  for  France  to  marry  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  the  French  king.  The  marriage  took  place  at  Boulogne;  and  on  the 
24th  of  February,  1308,  Edward  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  All  the  old 
claims  to  precedence  at  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  England  were  disre- 
garded on  this  occasion;  and  the  place  of  greatest  honour — to  carry  the 
crown  and  walk  before  the  king  in  procession^ was  given  to  Gaveston,  In 
three  days  the  offeniied  nobles  petitioned  for  the  banishment  of  the  favourite. 
The  king  referred  the  matter  to  a  parliament  to  te  held  after  Easter;  and 
this  tribunal  would  hear  of  no  compromise.  Gaveston  was  sentenced  to  ban- 
ishment, and  was  compelled  to  swear  that  he  would  never  return. 

In  another  month  it  wius  learned  that  the  infatuated  king  Iiad  appointerl 
him  to  the  government  of  Ireland,  The  favourite  appears  to  have  conducted 
himself  in  this  office  with  courage  and  ability.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  Gascon  had  many  chivalric  accomplishments.  At  a  tournament  he  un- 
horsed the  four  great  English  earls  who  were  his  bitterest  enemies.  He  was 
ta-steful  amidst  his  proihgal  magnificence.  The  king  at  length  persuaded  a 
party  of  the  nobles  to  consent  to  Gaves ton's  recall ;  and  the  po[>e  gave  the 
favourite  a  dispensation  from  his  oath  to  remain  abroad.  Then  the  court 
became  a  scene  of  per]:>etual  bantiueting,  Gaveston  was  supreme;  but  the 
great  barons  looked  on  in  sullen  discontent  and  suppressed  Iiatred.  The  day 
of  vengeance  would  come,  when  Thomas  of  Lancaster  would  exact  a  terrible 
penalty  for  the  nickname  of  ''the  old  hog,"  which  the  upstart  hatl  bestowed 
upon  him :  when  the  earl  of  Pembroke  would  rememlier  that  he  had  been 
called  "Joseph  the  Jew";  and  when  the  earl  of  Warwick,  **the  black  dog  of 
the  wood,'^  would  make  the  sarcastic  favourite  **feel  his  teeth.'' 

On  the  16th  of  March  (1310)  the  barons  came  in  arms  to  a  parliament  at 
Westminster:  and  they  enforced  the  appointment  of  a  conunittee,  under  the 
name  of  ordainers,  to  provide  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  kijig's  house- 
hold, and  to  remedy  the  grievances  of  the  nation.  The  moving  principle  of 
this  strong  measure  was  a  hatred  of  Gaveston.    The  ordainers  sat  in  the 
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capital.  Edward  went  to  Scotland,  but  met  no  enemy,  for  Bruce  had  retired 
beyond  the  Forth.  The  English  king  wintered  at  Berwick,  and  the  next 
spring  confided  the  conduct  of  the  Sw)ttish  war  to  his  favourite,  who  con- 
ducted himself  with  courage  and  prudence.  Edward  returned  to  London  to 
meet  the  ordainers,  leaving  Gaveston  at  the  castle  of  Bamborough.  In  the 
articles  of  reform  which  were  presented  to  the  king,  it  was  propoeed  that  all 
grants  which  had  been  made  by  Edward,  since  he  mid  issued  the  commission, 
should  be  revoked;  that  all  future  grants  made  without  the  consent  of  the 
baronage  should  be  invalid ;  that  purveyance,  except  what  was  ancient  and 
lawful,  should  be  punished  as  robbery ;  that  new  taxes  should  be  abolished ; 
that  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  should  be  chosen  by  the  advice  and  assent 
of  parliament;  and  that  parliaments  should  be  held  once  in  each  year,  and 
of tener,  if  needful. 

Then  came  a  clause  decreeing  the  banishment  of  Gaveston,  for  havins 
given  bad  advice  to  the  king,  embezzled  the  public  money,  obtained  blank 
charters  with  the  royal  seal  affixed  to  them,  formed  a  confederacy  of  men 
sworn  to  live  and  die  with  him,  and  estranged  the  affections  of  the  king  from 
his  subjects.  In  vain  the  king  struggled  with  the  inexorable  ordainers.  In 
vain  he -protested  that  he  would  not  consent  to  what  was  injurious  to  the 
just  rights  of  the  crown.  Gaveston  was  exiled,  and  went  to  Flanders.  In 
1312  he  was  again  in  England;  and  the  king  published  a  proclamation, 
stating  that  the  exiled  man  was  a  true  and  loyal  subject,  and  returned  in 
obedience  to  the  royal  command.  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  the  grandson  of 
Henry  III,  was  appointed  leader  of  an  association  of  barons  who  were  ready 
to  resort  to  force.  They  assembled  a  large  body  of  knights  at  a  tournament, 
and  then  marched  to  York,  where  the  king  had  been  joined  by  Gaveston.  On- 
ward they  followed  the  flight  of  their  sovereign  to  NewcasUe,  and  thence  to 
Scarborough,  where  Gaveston  remained  in  the  castle,  whilst  the  king  returned 
to  York.  The  earls  of  Surrey  and  Pembroke  besieged  the  castle ;  and  Gaves- 
ton surrendered  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  under  a  pledge  of  safety  for  himself, 
which  had  been  riven  to  the  king.  From  Scarborou^  he  was  conducted  by 
Pembroke  to  Dedington  in  Oxfordshire,  the  earl  leaving  him  in  the  custody 
of  his  servants.  Before  the  morning  dawned  the  unfortunate  favourite  was 
awakened,  and  commanded  to  dress  himself.  At  the  gate  of  Dedington  he 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  "the  black  dog  of  the  wood" — the  terrible 
earl  of  Warwick.  He  was  placed  on  a  mule,  and,  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
force,  was  carried  prisoner  to  Warwick.  As  he  entered  the  walls  of  Guy's 
lofty  tower  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  those  haughty  barons  whom 
he  had  despised  and  insulted.  His  skill  in  the  tournament,  his  coura^  in 
battle,  his  magnificent  apparel,  his  jewelled  rings,  his  high-sounding  titles, 
his  reliance  upon  the  kingly  power — all  were  worthless  in  this  terrible  moment. 
He  stood  beK)re  his  enemies,  and  they  sentenced  him  to  die.  Out  of  that 
grim  fortress  was  Gaveston  led  to  execution.  There  was  a  march  of  a  short 
distance  before  the  cavalcade  reached  Blacklow  Hill,  a  little  knoll  on  the 
road  near  Guy's  Cliff,  where  the  judicial  murder  was  accomplished. 


BRUCE  IN  SCOTLAND 

During  the  five  years  that  the  peace  of  England  was  disturbed  by  the 
wretched  contest  between  the  king  and  his  barons,  which  ended  in  the  first 
signal  tragedy  of  this  tragic  reign,  Robert  Bruce  was  establishing  his  power 
in  Scotland  with  a  finnness  and  wisdom  that  was  scarcely  to  be  looked  for 
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after  the  rash  murder  in  the  church  at  Dumfries.^  But  lie  had  endured  great 
adversity*  Danger  and  suffering  had  taught  him  prudence  and  moderation. 
He  had  wandered  in  the  Highlands  with  a  few  followers,  subsisting  upon  the 
chance  products  of  the  chase.  He  had  traversed  the  great  iakes  in  leaky 
boat^s,  sheltering  froni  the  storm  in  the  fisher's  hovel,  and  deriving  lessons  of 
patience  and  perseverance  from  noting  the  efforts  of  a  spider  to  fix  the  first 
thread  on  which  its  web  wiis  to  be  woven.  He  had  iDeeji  hunted  by  blood- 
hounds; lie  had  waded  in  rajjiil  streams  to  elude  their  scent;  he  had  defied 
his  enemies  single-handed  in  the  oiountaio-pass  and  in  the  river-forcL  The 
fugitive  was  now  an  acknowledged  sovereign.  In  1309  he  w^as  recognised  as 
king  by  the  most  inliuential  body  of  Scotland— the  clergy — at  a  general 
ecclesiastical  council  held  at  Dundee.  In  that  year  a  trace  was  concluded 
between  England  ant^l  Scotland,  which  endured  til!  August,  KilO.  The  re- 
newed war  w^as  for  s*3nie  time  a  succession  of  contests  on  the  borders,  in  which 
exemption  from  jilunder  w^as  purchased  by  the  English  lords  warden  by  money 
payment. 

In  1312  Bruce  besieged  [and  captured]  Perth^  wliieh  was  in  the  hands  of 
King  Edward  s  officers.  One  after  another  the  strtjng  places  of  Scotland 
w^ere  taken  by  Bruce.  He  then,  encouraged  no  doubt  by  the  fearful  dissen- 
sions of  England,  crossed  the  Tweed,  in  1312,  with  a  large  force;  burned  the 
towns  of  Hexliam  and  Corbridge  and  part  of  the  city  of  Durham,  and  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Chester.  The  terril>le  calamities  of  war  were  brought  home 
to  the  wretched  i3eople  of  both  countries.  Whilst  Bruce  was  ravaging  North- 
undx^rland,  some  English  leader  or  other  was  wasting  Scotland.  Famine 
always  followed  these  devastations.  The  corn  was  trodden  dowm  in  the 
fields  or  burned  in  the  bams.  The  cottage  and  the  grange  in  flames  marked 
tlie  progress  of  a  fierce  soldiery;  and  when  a  town  was  taken^  i)limder  and 
massiicre  went  hand  in  hand.  To  the  Scots  thesi*  invasions  were  easier  than 
to  the  Englisii,  from  the  habits  of  the  people.  The  forces  of  Edward  came 
on  in  shining  armour;  the  knights  mounted  on  tlieir  hea\^  war-horses,  and 
the  archers  and  speannen  marching  slowly  under  their  cumbrous  panoply. 

Froissart/  has  graphically  described  the  mode  in  which  the  countrymen  of 
Bruce  earned  on  their  warfare:  ** These  Scottish  men  are  right  hardy,  and 
sore  travelling  in  harness  and  in  w^ars;  for  when  they  will  enter  into  England, 
within  a  day  and  a  night,  they  will  drive  their  whole  Ixjst  tweoty-four  miles, 
for  they  are  all  a-horseback,  without  it  be  the  trauiidells  and  laggei's  of  the 
host,  who  follow  after  a-foot.  The  knights  and  squires  are  well  horsed,  and 
the  conmion  people  and  others,  on  little  hacks  and  geldings;  and  they  cany 
with  them  no  carts,  nor  chariots,  for  the  diversities  of  the  mountains  they  must 
pass  through  in  tlie  country  of  Northumberland.  They  take  with  them  no 
purveyance  of  breati  or  wine;  for  their  usage  and  soberness  is  such,  in  time 
of  war,  that  they  will  pass  in  the  journey  a  great  long  time,  with  flesli  half- 
sodden,  without  bread,  ami  drink  of  the  river  water,  without  wine;  and  they 
neither  care  for  pots  nor  pans,  for  they  sec^the  beasts  in  their  own  skins. 
They  are  ever  sure  to  find  plenty  of  beasts  in  the  countrj^  that  they  will  pass 
through.  Therefore  they  carr>^  with  them  none  other  purveyance,  but  on 
their  horse;  between  the  saddle  and  the  panel  they  truss  a  broad  plate  of 
metab  and  behind  the  saddle  they  will  have  a  little  sack  full  of  oatmeal,  to 
the  intent  that  when  they  have  eaten  of  the  sodden  flesh,  then  they  lay  this 
plate  on  the  fire  and  temper  a  little  of  the  oatmeal ;  and  wiien  the  plate  is 
hot,  they  cast  off  the  thin  paste  thereon,  and  so  make  a  little  cake  in  manner 

P  For  fiiUer  accounts  of  Bruce  and  his  followers  see  the  history  of  ScoUiind  in  a  later 
volume,] 
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of  a  cracknel  or  biscuit,  and  that  they  eat  to  comfort  withal  their  stomachs. 
Wherefore  it  is  no  great  marvel,  though  they  make  greater  journeys  than 
other  people  do." 

The  details  of  the  sieges  of  the  Scotch  castles  which  the  English  had 
garrisoned  have  much  of  the  interest  of  romance.  "  Subtlety  and  stratagem/' 
to  use  the  expression  of  Barbour*  the  chronicler,  often  preceded  the  onslaught 
and  the  capture.  So  Roxburgh  castle  was  taken,  and  so  Edinburgh.  Lin- 
lithgow was  won  through  the  "subtlety  and  stratagem"  of  a  peasant  named 
Bennock,  "a  stout  carle  and  a  stour,"  who  had  b^n  accustomed  to  sunplv 
the  garrison  with  forage.  He  concealed  soldiers  under  the  hay  with  wnich 
his  wagon  appeared  to  be  loaded;  passed  the  drawbridge,  and,  the  gates  being 
opened,  placed  his  wagon  so  that  they  could  not  be  closed.  The  concealed 
men  attacked  the  garrison,  and  another  band  who  had  been  in  ambush  rushed 
in  and  completed  the  work.  But  these  successes  were  only  preliminary  to 
the  great  blow  which  was  struck  for  the  independence  of  Scotland. 

The  king  and  the  nobles  of  England  were  at  last  roused  from  their  intes- 
tine quarrels  to  look  at  the  danger  which  was  gathering  around  them.  It 
was  no  longer  a  war  for  the  conquest  of  the  country  which  had  ahnost  imi- 
versally  acknowledged  Bruce  as  king;  it  was  not  a  contest  for  mere 
feudal  superiority.  England  was  in  danger.  Her  towns  were  burned;  her 
fertile  lands  were  devastated;  her  people  were  reduced  to  the  most  abject 
misery,  wherever  the  Scot  came  with  his  little  hackney  and  his  bag  of  oat- 
meal. At  a  parliament  held  on  the  15th  of  October,  1313,  King  Edward 
and  his  barons  were  in  some  degree  reconciled;  and  it  was  "with  one  accord 
assented  and  agreed  that  no  one,  of  what  state  or  condition  soever  he  be,  in 
time  to  come,  be  appealed  or  challenged  by  reason  of  the  taking,  detaining, 
or  death  of  Piers  de  Gaveston."  At  the  same  time  an  amnesty  was  granted 
to  the  adherents  of  Gaveston ;  and  the  property  which  was  foimd  in  his  pos- 
session was  given  up  to  the  king. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BANNOCKBURN   (1314  A.D.) 

Edward  Bruce,  the  brother  of  King  Robert,  had  been  besieging  Stirling, 
and  the  English  governor,  Philip  de  Mowbray,  agreed  to  surrender  the  castle 
if  not  relieved  by  the  24th  of  June,  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  King 
Edward  summoned  the  military  tenants  of  the  English  crown  to  meet  him  at 
Berwick  on  the  11th  of  June,  and  levies  of  foot  soldiers  were  made  in  the 
northern  counties  and  in  Wales.  Those  from  Wales  and  the  Welsh  marches 
were  required  by  the  king  because  he  wanted  men  able  to  drive  an  enemy 
from  forest  and  mountain,  and  from  marshy  places,  of  difficult  access  to 
horsemen.  On  the  16th  of  June,  only  a  week  before  the  day  fixed  for  the 
surrender  of  Stirling,  Edward  marched  from  Berwick  at  the  head  of  a  great 
army.  The  ntunbers  of  that  army  were  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  old 
chroniclers,  Fordun^  estimating  it  at  340,000  horse,  and  as  many  foot.  Later 
historians  are  more  reasonable,  and  are  content-ed  with  100,000,  of  which 
40,000  were  cavalry.  This  vast  force  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stir- 
ling on  the  Eve  of  St.  John.  The  country  through  which  they  marched  would 
afford  insufficient  support  and  accommodation  for  such  a  multitude ;  and  they 
were  accompanied  with  a  vast  train  of  provision-wagons,  and  of  carriages 
and  horses  laden  with  tents  and  pavilions. 

Bruce  was  encamped  in  an  extensive  forest  lying  between  Falkirk  and 
Stirling,  known  as  the  Torwood ;  and  here,  on  the  22d  of  June,  it  was  learned 
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that  the  English  force  had  reached  Edinburgh  on  the  21st.  The  Scottish 
army  therefore  moved  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  Bruce  knew 
that,  the  fir^i  object  being  the  rehef  of  that  castle,  according  to  the  treaty^ 
he  might,  therefore,  take  up  a  ponitioa  without  uncertainty  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  his  enemy.  The  extreme  left  of  his  army  rested  upon  elevated 
ground  shove  St.  Ninians^  and  extended  through  an  unduJaiing  tract  of 
country  calletl  the  New  Park,  the  right  resting  on  a  stream  called  the  Ban- 
nock. The  centre  was  partially  defended  by  a  morass,  part  of  which  still 
remains.  On  the  left,  on  a  line  which  the  English  would  have  to  cross,  Bniee 
caused  pits  to  be  dug,  in  which  were  inserted  pointed  stakes,  covered  slightly 
over  with  turf  and  rushes.  He  had  need  of  ever)^  precaution  for  strengthen- 
ing his  position,  for  his  force  wtls  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  English.  It 
chiefly  consisted  of  infantry.  His  determination  w^as  to  fight  on  foot,  and  to 
meet  the  charges  of  the  cavalry  with  his  battle-axes  and  spears.  A  few  horse- 
men were  with  him.  On  the  night  of  St.  John  the  advancei!  guard  of  the 
English  cavalry  approached  Stirling^  with  tlie  intention  of  attacking  the  Scots 
m  the  rear,  Bruce's  army  had  fasted,  from  a  religious  principle,  ''Tliar 
dynit  none  of  them  that  ilay/'  says  the  rhyming  chronicler.  A  partial  en- 
gagement t<Kik  place,  in  which  King  Robert  exposed  himself  as  became  the 
daring  knight  rather  than  the  cautious  general.  His  leaders,  however  they 
were  rejoiced  to  see  him  cleave  the  skull  of  Hemy  de  Bohun  in  single  comliat, 
remonstrated  with  him  on  his  temerity.  He  only  held  up  the  broken  shaft  of 
his  battle-axe,  and  expressed  his  regret  for  the  loss  of  liis  good  weapon. 

At  daybreak  of  the  24th  of  June  the  great  host  of  the  Englisti  was  in  view, 
with  bright  shields  and  burnished  hetmetSj  embroidered  banners  and  gaudy 
surcoats,  glittering  in  the  morning  sun.  The  Scotch  host  heard  mass,  and 
the  abbot  of  Inchaffray  preceded  them  with  a  crucifix  as  they  formed  on  the 
field  of  battle.  When  they  knelt  again  in  prayer,  some  of  the  English  said, 
'*They  beg  for  mercy.''  '*  Deceive  not  yourselves,"  said  one  who  knew  the 
people,  *St  is  God  only  they  supplicate,  antl  not  you./'  On  came  the  English 
archers  and  infantry,  and  the  conflict  was  long  and  desperate.  Bruce  had  a 
resen^e  which  attacked  his  enemy  in  Hank.  The  English  knights  came  rm, 
with  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  nephew  of  the  king,  at  their  heatl.  He  feO 
covered  with  wounds.  The  horses  stumbled  in  the  pits  which  Bruce  had 
dug.  There  was  confusion  in  the  ranks;  and  the  few  Scottish  hor.se  which 
were  in  the  field  were  led  by  Sir  Robert  Keith  to  a  victorious  struggle.  All 
the  cami>fol lowers  of  Bruce *s  army  had  been  stationed  apart,  behind  a  small 
hill,  still  known  by  the  name  of  Gillieshill  (the  servants'  liill).  There  were 
soldiers,  no  doubt,  mixed  with  them,  for  tliey  suddenly  abandoned  the  bag- 
gage, and  came  down  the  hill  in  a  body  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  armed  with 
pike^  and  oxen-goads,  with  rude  jiieces  of  cloth  fixed  on  tent- poles  in  the 
place  of  heraldic  banners.  The  English  squadrons,  at  the  appearance  of 
this  new  and  strange  army,  began  to  waver.  Bruce  charged  the  main  body. 
Then  ensued  a  general  rout.  King  P]dwanl  refused  to  fly,  till  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  seized  his  bridle-rein  and  hurried  hini  from  the  field. 

The'  king  rode  to  Stirling  witli  the  intention  of  throwing  himself  into 
the  ctustle;  but  the  governor,  as  the  battle  was  lost,  knew  that  lie  was  bountl 
in  all  honour  to  tieliver  up  the  castle  according  to  his  obligation,  and  Edward 
sought  other  refuge.  The  band  of  horsemen  fled  on,  and  never  stopped  till 
they  reached  Dunbar.  The  sjioil  which  remained  to  tlie  victors  was  enormous. 
Fordunff  describes  the  herds  of  cattle,  the  droves  of  sheep  and  hogs,  the  loads 
of  com  with  portable  mills,  the  casks  of  wine,  the  military  engines — trebuchets 
and  mangonels.    The  slaughter  of  the  English  exceeded  ten  thousand.    The 
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Scots  lost  about  four  thousand.^  Numbers  of  English  and  Welsh  fugitives 
were  scattered  over  the  country — the  knights  detained  for  ransom;  the 
humble  footmen  put  to  death  by  the  Scottish  peasantry.  Stirling  was  sur- 
rendered the  day  after  the  battle.  In  exchange  for  some  of  his  English 
Erisoners,  Bruce  obtained  the  release  of  his  wife,  sister,  and  daughter,  of  the 
ishop  of  Glasgow  and  the  earl  of  Mar.  Thas  complete  was  the  great  victory 
that  made  Scotland  a  nation ;  which  enabled  her,  gradually  approaching  to  an 
amalgamation  with  England  in  laws  and  institutions,  in  customs  and  liter- 
ature, long  to  preserve  a  distinctive  character ;  and  which,  when  she  names  the 
"Bruce  of  Bannockburn,"  wakes  up  many  other  sacred  memories  of  struggles 
for  freedom,  civil  and  religious,  without  which  memories,  long  cherished  and 
never  wholly  relinquished,  no  people,  however  prosperous,  ever  escaped  the 
yoke  of  foreign  or  domestic  tyranny. 

Fabyanc  records  that,  after  many  days,  there  was  a  song  sung  by  the  min- 
strels of  Scotland  which  said : 

Maidens  of  England,  sore  may  ye  moum, 
For  your  lemans  ye  have  lost  at  Bannockboum. 

The  maidens,  and  all  the  people  of  England,  had  many  other  losses  to  deplore 
through  these  Scotch  icvars.  In  1314  there  was  a  deficient  harvest.  The 
price  of  corn  became  enormous,  and  the  parliament,  with  the  ignorance  of 
economical  laws,  which  was  not  in  any  degree  confined  to  those  times,  fixed 
a  maximum  on  the  price  of  provisions.  The  next  season  was  more  disastrous. 
There  was  a  murrain  amongst  the  cattle  and  a  generd  pestilence  amongst  the 
starving  people.  The  brewing  of  beer  from  grain  was  suspended.  The 
nobles  expelled  from  their  castles  the  hungry  retainers  for  whom  they  could 
find  no  food,  and  the  country  necessarily  swarmed  with  plunderers.  The 
"ordinances"  which  had  been  agreed  to  before  the  fall  of  Gaveston  were 
resisted  by  the  king,  whilst  their  enforcement  was  demanded  by  the  barons. 
In  this  horrible  condition  of  famine,  pestilence,  and  anarchy  was  the 
unhappy  kingdom,  when  the  Scots  came,  again  and  again,  to  plunder  and 
destroy.  There  was  no  public  spirit  in  the  people  or  their  leaders  to  resist. 
A  war  was  going  on  in  Ireland  between  the  English  and  the  Scots.  Edward 
Bruce  had  landed  at  Carrickfergus  in  1315,  to  drive  the  English  settlers  from 
the  island,  in  concert  with  the  native  chiefs.  After  various  conflicts  he  was 
crowned  king  of  Ireland  in  1316,  and  he  reigned  some  time  in  Ulster.  The 
Welsh  were  again  in  insurrection,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Edward  Bruce. 
Robert,  the  king  of  Scotland,  had  gone  over  to  Ireland  to  aid  his  brother. 
During  his  absence  the  war  in  Scotland  had  been  renewed  by  the  English. 
But  Robert  Bruce  returned  to  the  land  of  his  triumphs  in  1318,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  Berwick  [as  described  in  detail  in  the  history  of  Scotland]. 
The  Scots,  marching  into  Yorkshire,  burned  many  towns,  and  had  nearly 
taken  Edward  prisoner  on  one  occasion,  and  his  queen  on  another.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  retake  Berwick,  but  it  was  unsuccessful.  At  length, 
in  1320,  a  truce  for  two  years  was  concluded  "between  Edward,  king  of 
England,  and  Sir  Robert  de  Brus,  for  himself  and  his  adherents.''  The  Irish 
invasion  had  been  previously  terminated,  in  1318,  by  the  death  of  Edward 
Bruce,  who  was  defeated  in  a  battle  near  Dundalk,  and  fell  on  the  field  with 

*  Scotch  historians  jjreatly  oxacperate  these  numbers,  as  if  the  importance  of  the  victory 
depended  upon  the  amount  of*  bloodshed.  [This  account  of  the  battle  of  Bannockbum  is  con- 
siderablv  supplemented  bv  tlic  description  to  be  found  in  a  later  volume  under  the  history  of 
Scotland.] 
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two  thousand  of  his  coiuUryTneiL  But  no  success  and  no  tnice  could  put  an 
end  to  the  intestine  troubles  of  England.  Another  favourite  had  arisen, 
and  another  war  with  the  barons  was  impending. 


THE   DESPENSERS 


* 


I 


I 


Many  of  the  important  facts  in  the  history  of  England  are  WTitten  in  it^ 
itutes.  In  three  acts  of  parliament  of  the  15th  of  Edward  II  we  find  the 
distinct  trai'es  of  a  revolution  and  of  a  coonter-revolution.  In  the  fii^st  of 
these  statutes,  that  decreeing  '*  the  exile  of  Hugh  le  Despenser,  father  and 
son/*  we  leani  that  at  a  parliament  held  at  York  in  tlie  twelfth  year  of  Edward, 
Sir  Hugh,  the  son,  was  named  chamberlain  of  the  king.  This  young  man  w^as 
of  high  family.  His  grandfather  was  killed  on  the  side  of  the  barons  at 
E]vesham.  His  father  had  served  in  the  wars  of  Edward  I,  both  in  France 
and  Scotland.  Etlward  II  was  lavish  in  his  bounties  to  his  chamberlain.  He 
united  him  in  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  that  earl  of  CJloucester  who  was 
killed  at  Bannockburn,  by  which  marriage  he  I>ecame  possessed  of  the  greater 
portion  of  Glamorganshire.  HL'^  material  wealthy  according  to  a  parliamen- 
tary document,  wiis  enormous.  He  had  flocks  of  ten  thousand  sheep:  herds 
of  a  thousanil  oxen  and  cows;  hundreds  of  pigs;  amis  and  armoor  for  two 
hunilred  men.  The  possessions  of  the  father  w^re  more  than  double  those  of 
his  son.  The  young  Despenser  soon  Ijecame  embroiled  with  his  neighbours, 
the  lords  of  the  marches,  who,  assembling  in  amis,  attacked  his  castles  and 
ilestroyed  or  carried  off  his  property. 

The  earl  of  Hereford,  the  king's  brother-in-law,  one  of  the  peers  appointed 
to  enforce  the  "ordinances,"  encouraged  this  violence;  and  the  earl  of  Lan- 
caster, the  cousin  of  the  king,  Joined  with  him  and  the  lords  of  the  marches 
and  other  barons  and  knights  in  an  indenture  bind  ng  them  in  a  common 
cause  against  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Despensei-s.  They  marched  to 
London,  and  on  their  way  plundered  the  manors  of  the  elder  Despenser, 
as  they  had  those  of  his  son.  From  St,  Albans  they  sent  a  message  to  the 
king,  ilemanding  the  banishment  of  these  objects  of  their  hatred;  which 
demand  Edward  refused  with  indignation.  The  confederates  advanced  to 
London,  where  the  parliament  was  sitting;  and  then  was  passed  the  statute 
of  exile  of  Hugh  le  Despenser,  father  anti  son,  *'to  the  honour  of  God  and 
holy  church  and  of  our  lord  the  king,  and  for  the  profit  of  him  and  his  realm, 
and  for  maintaining  peace  and  quiet  among  his  people.''  The  offences  with 
which  the  Despensers  were  charged  are  then  minutely  set  forth : 

They  had  accroached  to  themselves  royal  power  over  the  king  and  his 
ministers ;  they  desired  to  lead  the  king  to  act  with  violence  against  his  will ; 
they  kept  the  king  from  showing  himself  to  his  people,  or  giving  audience 
to  his  great  men,  except  at  their  will  and  liumour;  they  removed  good  and 
sufficient  ministers,  and  appointed  false  and  evil  ministers  and  unlearned 
justices ;  they  excited  to  civil  war ;  they  caused  the  king  to  impose  unreasonable 
fines;  they  permitted  no  bishop  or  abbot,  newly  created,  to  approach  the 
king  till  they  hail  paid  fines  to  Sir  Hugh,  the  son.  Upon  these  various 
grounds,  the  peers  of  the  realm  awarded  that  Hugh,  the  father,  and  Hugh, 
the  son,  be  disinherited  forever,  and  utt^^rly  exiled  out  of  the  realm,  as  enemies 
of  the  king  and  his  people. 

In  this  parlianK?nt,  which  was  held  at  Westminster  in  three  weeks  after 
midsumnier  in  1321,  intlemnity  was  granted  against  all  men,  of  whatsoever 
state  or  condition,  who  had  done  what  might  be  noted  for  trespasses  and 
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against  the  king's  peace  "  in  pursuing  and  destroying  Hugh  le  Despenser,  the 
son,  and  Hugh  le  Despenser,  the  father/'  In  a  parliament  held  at  York 
three  weeks  after  Easter,  in  1322,  this  statute  of  indemnity  was  repealed,  it 
being  shown  that  it  was  "sinfully  and  wrongfully  made  and  granted,"  and 
that  the  assent  "of  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  knights  of  shires,  and  com- 
monalty," assembled  in  1321,  "was  given  for  dread  of  the  ereat  force  which 
the  earl  of  Hereford  and  the  other  great  confederates  suddenly  brought  to 
the  parliament  of  Westminster,  with  horse  and  arms,  in  afifray  and  abasement 
of  all  the  people."  In  the  same  parliament  of  York  the  exile  of  the  Despen- 
sers  was  annulled.    This  was  a  nnghty  change  to  be  wrought  in  eight  months. 

During  that  short  period  there  nad  been  a  counter-revolution.  In  October 
of  1321  King  Edward  took  up  arms,  ostensibly  to  revenge  an  afifront  offered 
to  his  queen ;  and  after  capturing  Leeds  castle,  in  Kent — to  which  his  queen 
had  been  denied  admission — led  his  forces  northward.  It  was  alleged  that, 
before  the  truce  of  1319,  the  earl  of  Lancaster  had  been  in  traitorous  corre- 
spondence with  the  Scots,  and  that  through  his  complicity  with  Robert  Bruce, 
Berwick  had  not  been  recovered  by  the  English.  The  truce  of  two  years 
was  now  about  to  expire.  The  Despensers  had  returned  to  England,  and 
Lancaster  now  kept  no  tenns  in  his  opposition  to  the  government  of  Ekiward. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  this  period  he  and  the  earl  of  Hereford  were  in 
alliance  with  Bruce.  The  Scots  army  was  to  enter  England,  to  aid  the  earls 
and  their  confederates  in  their  quarrel,  but  on  no  account  to  lay  claim  to 
any  conquest ;  and  the  earls  were  to  use  their  endeavours  that  Bruce  should 
enjoy  his  kingdom  in  peace.  As  Edward  advanced,  Lancaster  retired  into 
Yorkshire.  At  Boroughbridge  he  was  encountered  by  a  strong  force,  under 
the  governors  of  York  and  Carlisle,  and  here  Hereford  was  killed.  Lancaster 
expected  the  arrival  of  his  allies  from  Scotland,  but  no  army  came.  He  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  was  conducted  to  his  own  castle  of  Pontefract,  at  whose 
gates  he  had  stood  when  Edward  passed  by  in  returning  from  the  siege  of 
Berwick,  and  jeered  his  king  with  bitter  scorn.  To  that  castle  Edward  now 
came  a  triumphant  lord ;  and  in  his  own  hall  was  Lancaster,  who  at  Warwick 
had  adjudged  Gaveston  to  die,  arraigned  as  a  traitor.  On  a  gray  pony,  without 
a  bridle,  he  was  led  to  execution,  and  kneeling  down  on  an  eminence  outside 
the  town  his  head  was  struck  off.  Eighteen  others  of  the  confederates  were 
executed  in  London  and  other  places.  Thus  it  was  that  the  parliament  of 
York,  in  1322,  passed  the  statute  which  we  have  mentioned. 

But  they  did  more  than  this.  They  revoked  all  the  "ordinances"  which 
had  been  made  ten  years  before,  it  being  found  that  "by  the  matters  so 
ordained  the  royal  power  of  our  lord  the  king  was  restrained  on  divers  things, 
contrary  to  what  it  ought  to  be."  But  not  only  were  these  "ordinances" 
repealed,  but  all  provisions  "made  by  subjects  against  the  royal  power  of 
the  ancestors  of  our  lord  the  king"  were  to  cease  and  lose  their  effect  forever. 
Edward  II  was  now  in  the  plenary  possession  of  sovereign  power.  He  had 
an  obsequious  parliament.  The  great  barons  who  interfered  with  his  will 
were  removed.  Hugh  le  Despenser,  the  son,  might  reign  supreme  in  the 
palace,  as  he  had  reigned  l>efore.  Edward  would  himself  wipe  out  the  disgrace 
of  Bannockburn,  and  win  back  Scotland  to  his  crowTi.  He  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  pope,  stating  that  having  put  down  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  he  was 
engaged  in  preparing  to  invade  Scotland,  desiring  no  peace  between  the  two 
kingdoms. 

The  Scots,  anticipating  the  coining  war,  entered  England  and  penetrated 
to  Lancashir(\  They  then  returned  without  molestation,  laden  witn  immense 
booty,  and  driving  their  wagons  bearing  the  spoil  of  gold  and  plate,  of  fur- 
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niture  and  church  ornaments,  as  securely  as  if  they  were  on  a  peaceful  journey. 
The  king  of  England  was  collecting  a  great  anny — a  machine  too  cumbrous 
for  efifective  use.  He  oiarcheil  into  Scotland  with  an  ill  supply  of  bread  for 
his  men  and  of  provender  for  his  horses;  for  England  was  still  suffering  the 
miseries  of  scarcity.  As  the  great  host  of  Edward  marched  on  to  the  Forth, 
he  found  a  desert.  The  stores  of  coru^  the  herds  of  the  Lothians,  had  all 
been  removed  northward.  The  houses  were  deserted.  The  English  fleet, 
which  had  been  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  invading  army,  was  detained 
by  contrar>^  winds.  Famiue  and  sickness  were  doing  the  work  which  Bruce 
waited  to  complete.  King  Edward  hastily  marched  back  to  the  border;  and 
King  Robert  came  forth  from  his  encampment  at  Culross,  Douglas  began 
to  harass  the  English  in  their  rear;  and  Edward,  appointing  guardians  of  the 
marches^  retreated  to  a  strong  position  near  Byland  abbey,  in  Yorkshire. 
The  greater  part  of  his  anny  was  disbanded.  Edward  felt  hims<^!f  secure. 
But  a  body  of  Scottish  knights  sutldenly  appeared  before  the  abl^ey  and 
obtained  a  victory;  the  king  of  England  fle<I  precipitately  to  York.  The  war 
of  twenty-thn:*e  years  witli  Scotlantl  was  at  an  end.  On  the  30th  of  May, 
1323,  a  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms  was  concluded  for  thirteen  years. 


THE   KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS 


It  was  during  the  revolutionary  period  of  which  we  have  been  treating 

tliat  the  great  nulitary  order  of  the  Templars  was  dissolved,  after  having 
attained  the  highest  authority  and  inHuenee  in  Euroj)e  during  nearly  two 
himdred  years.  One  of  the  charges  against  the  Despensers  was  that  they 
[irevented  justice  being  done  touching  the  lands  of  the  Templars.  When 
l^hilip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  m  1307,  suddenly  took  possession  of  the  palace 
of  the  Temple  in  Paris,  and  threw  the  grand  niaster  and  all  his  knights  into 
prison,  the  main  object  of  this  despotic  act  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
enormous  properties  of  the  order  throughout  France.  In  England,  although 
the  order  was  suppressed,  no  cruelties  were  exercised  upon  the  members  of 
the  brotherhood,  which  had  numbered  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
nobles  amongst  its  knights.  In  1308,  under  sealed  directions  sent  to  all 
the  sheriffs  in  England  and  Ireland,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  knights 
were  arrested,  and  all  their  property  was  attachetb  Before  a  tribunal  of 
prelates  and  envoys  of  tlie  pope,  forty-seven  of  these  knights  boldly  main- 
tained their  innocence.  The  use  of  torture  was  urged  upon  the  king,  in  a 
letter  from  the  holy  pontiff;  and  the  archbishop  of  York,  having  ascertained 
that  torture  was  unknowii  in  England,  and  that  there  was  no  machine  for 
torture  in  the  kingdom,  inquired  if  he  should  send  abroad  for  such  an  in- 
strument. None,  as  it  apix'ars,  were  put  upon  the  rack  or  burned.  They 
were  imprisoned,  and  had  a  daily  pittance  allowed  for  their  support. 

Meanwhile,  the  Hospitallers,  or  knights  of  St,  John,  who  had  maintained 
their  influence  in  the  East,  and  continued  to  make  a  show  of  defending  Chris- 
tendom against  the  Mohammedans,  kept  their  large  possessions  without 
molestation,  and  in  their  great  priorj'  of  St.  John,  in  Clerkenwell,  maintained 
as  much  state  as  the  Templars  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  At  last  came  the 
grand  question  of  the  revenues  of  the  Templars.  After  sixteen  3^ears,  during 
which  the  king  and  his  favourites  and  his  nobles  partook  of  tlie  spoil,  a 
statute  was  passed,  in  1324,  which  recited  that,  the  order  of  the  Templars 
having  been  dissolved,  the  lan<ls  and  tenem€*nts  in  tlemesne  were  seized  into 
the  hands  of  the  king  and  of  divers  other  lords  of  the  fees  of  them;  but  that 
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now,  as  the  order  of  the  brethren  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  was  provided,  in- 
stituted, and  canonised,  for  the  defence  of  Christians,  the  lands  and  all  appur- 
tenances should  go  to  that  order,  to  be  employed,  as  the  Templars  were  bound 
to  employ  them,  in  relieving  the  poor,  in  hospitalities,  in  celebrating  divine 
service,  and  in  defence  of  the  Holy  Land.  England  escaped  the  piilt  of 
France,  in  abolishing  this  powerful  body  without  bloodshed.  The  knights  of 
St.  John  held  their  wealth  in  England  till,  two  centuries  later,  their  order 
was  suppressed  by  one  before  whom  lord  priors  melted  away  in  the  common 
ruin  of  monastic  institutions.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III  the  students  of 
law  took  possession  of  the  great  house  of  tne  Templars  in  London ;  and  their 
preceptories,  in  the  rural  districts,  fell  into  decay,  or  became  the  homesteads 
and  bams  of  the  descendants  of  the  Saxon  villems  whom  the  proud  Norman 
knights  had  despised  and  trampled  upon. 


ROGER  MORTIMER  AND  QUEEN  ISABELLA 

One  of  the  principal  supporters  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  who  was  beheaded 
at  Pontefract  in  1322,  was  Roger  Mortimer,  lord  of  Wigmore.  He  was  spared 
the  extreme  penalties  of  treason,  but  was  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
In  1323  he  escaped,  and  proceeded  to  France.  Isabella,  the  queen  of  Ed- 
ward II,  was  sister  to  Charles  IV  of  France ;  and  to  reconcile  some  differences 
between  Edward  and  Charles  in  the  affairs  of  Gascony,  Isabella  was  deputed 
to  the  court  of  her  brother,  with  power  to  conclude  a  treaty.  This  she  accom- 
plished, upon  terms  not  very  advantageous  to  her  husband,  in  May,  1325. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  the  king  of  England  was  induced  to  transfer 
his  foreign  possessions  of  Gascony  and  Ponthieu  to  his  son  Edward,  then 
thirteen  years  of  age;  who  went  to  Paris,  and  there  did  homage  for  them 
to  the  feudal  lord,  Charles  IV.  At  Paris,  Roger  Mortimer  joined  the  queen, 
and  became  the  chief  officer  of  her  household. 

The  return  of  Isabella  and  her  son  to  England,  as  soon  as  the  homage  was 
performed,  was  expected  by  Edward.  But  they  came  not.  After  the  lapse 
of  more  than  five  centuries,  the  private  remonstrances  of  the  husband  and 
father  are  still  preserved,  in  several  letters  in  the  French  language,  which  are 
exceedingly  curious.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  written  to  Isabella 
to  exhort  her  to  return,  to  which  she  had  replied  that  Sir  Hugh  le  Despenser 
was  her  enemy,  and  that  she  could  not  come  because  her  life  would  be  in 
danger.    On  the  1st  of  December,  1325,  the  king  thus  writes  to  the  queen : 

Dame: 

Oftentimes  we  have  commanded  you,  as  well  before  the  homage  as  since,  to  retum 
to  us  with  all  haste,  without  any  excuses.  Now,  you  have  sent  us  word,  bv  the  honounU>le 
father,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  that  you  will  not  come,  on  account  of  the  (uuiger  and  doubt 
of  Hugh  le  Despenser;  at  which  we  greatly  marvel:  the  more  so,  that  you  bore  yourself  so 
amicably  towards  him,  and  he  towards  you,  in  our  presence,  and  even  at  your  departure  you 
gave  him  especial  promises,  signs,  and  proofs  of  certain  friendship ;  and  afterwanis  sent  him 
very  especial  letters,  which  he  has  shown  to  us. 

The  husband  then  goes  on  to  say  that  no  e\nl  or  disgrace  has  ever  befallen 
her,  except  when  "we  have  spoken  to  you,  as  we  ought,  words  of  chastisement 
in  secret,  without  any  other  severity."  To  his  son  he  writes,  imder  date  of 
the  2d  of  December : 

Most  dear  Son  : 

Remember  in  your  youth  and  tender  age  what  we  charged  and  commanded  you,  when 
you  left  us  at  Dover,  and*  what  you  said  to  us  in  answer,  with  which  we  were  greatly  pdeased; 


^ 
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and  <io  not  trespass  or  contravene  what  we  then  charged  you  in  any  point,  on  no  account. 
And  since  yoyr  homage  has  been  received,  go  to  our  most  dear  brothtjr,  tlie  king  of  France, 
your  uncle,  and  take  your  leave  of  him  ;  and  then  come  away  to  us  in  the  company  of  our 
most  dear  companion,  the  queen,  your  mother,  if  she  come  so  soon.  And  if  sne  aoes  not 
come,  come  you,  in  all  haste  without  longer  stay  ;  for  we  have  a  very  great  desire  to  see  you 
and  speak  with  you.  And  liereof  fail  not  by  any  means,  neither  for  mother,  nor  for  any 
other  person,  as  you  regard  our  bles^jing. 

But  still  the  wife  came  not,  nor  the  son.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1326,  the  king 
again  writes  to  the  young  Edward,  coiiinianding  hini  to  contract  no  marriage 
without  his  fathers  consent:  defending  Hugh  le  Desi>enser  as  his  dear  and 
loyal  servant;  bitterly  adverting  to  the  alliance  of  Que«fn  Isabella  with  Roger 
Mortimer,  a  false  traitor,  and  the  king's  mortal  enemy;  and  ordering  his  son 
immediately  to  return.  In  a  letter  to  the  king  of  France,  of  the  same  date, 
Edward  says  that  he  truly  perceives,  as  all  men  may  perceive,  that  the  queen 
does  not  love  him  as  she  ought  to  love  her  lord. 
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These  domestic  differences  were  soon  brought  to  a  public  issue.  The  king 
of  France  invaded  Gascony,  and  Edward  declared  war  against  hin).  William, 
count  of  Hainaulty  received  Isabella  at  his  court,  for  the  pope  had  exhorted 
Charles  to  dismiss  her  from  Paris.  The  young  Edward  was  contracted  in 
marriage  with  Philippa,  the  daughter  of  the  count,  A  force  of  two  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  John  of  Hainanlt,  was  placed  at  the  dis(x>sal 
of  Isal>ella;  an*l  on  the  24th  of  Septeml>er,  the  wife  and  the  son  of  Edward 
did  return  to  England,  lantting  at  Orwell  in  Suffolk,  not  as  suppliants  but  as 
complainants,  in  anns  for  the  redress  of  injuries.  Isal>ella  came  surrounded 
by  nobles  who  hail  Ijeen  banishetl  or  fled  when  the  insurrection  of  Lancaster 
faOetb  Powerful  lords — including  the  brothers  of  the  king,  the  earls  of  Kent 
and  Suffolk,  liis  cousin  the  earl  of  Richoiond,  and  several  bishops — joined 
Isabella,  A  proclamation  was  issuetl,  stating  that  the  queen,  the  prince, 
and  the  earl  of  Kent  had  come  to  free  the  nation  from  the  tyranny  of  Hugh  le 
Despenser> 

At  the  queen's  approach  towards  the  capital,  Edward,  as  a  last  resource, 
threw"  himself  on  the  loyalty  and  pity  of  the  citizens.  Their  answer  w^as  cola 
but  intelligible.  Tlie  privileges  of  the  city  would  not,  they  observed,  permit 
them  to  follow^  the  king  into  the  field,  but  they  would  shut  the  gates  against 
the  foreigners,  and  would  on  all  oecasions  pay  due  respect  to  their  sovereign, 
his  queen,  and  his  son.  Edwanl  inmiediately  departed  with  the  two  Despen- 
sers,  the  chancellor  Baldock,  and  a  slender  retinue ;  and  soon  after  his  departure 
the  populace  rose,  murdered  Walter  Stapleton,  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  took 
forcible  possession  of  the  Tower,  and  liberated  the  prisoners.  The  fugitive 
monarch  hasteneil  to  tlie  marches  of  Wales,  whert*  lay  the  estates  of  his 
favourite.  Bristol  was  given  to  the  custotly  of  the  ehier  Despenser,  earl  of 
Winchester,  and  at  Caerphilly  an  attenq>t  was  made  to  raise  the  men  of 
Glamorgan.  But  the  Welshmen  were  equally  indifferent  to  the  distress  of 
their  lord  and  of  their  sovereign;  and  Edward  with  his  favourite  took  ship 
for  Lundy,  a  small  isle  in  the  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  which  had  been 
previously  fortified  and  plentifully  stored  with  provisions. 

The  queen  was  not  slow  to  pursue  her  fugitive  consort.  As  she  passed 
through  Oxford,  she  commanded  Orlton  [bishop  of  Hereford]  to  preach 
before  the  university.    Tlie  bishop  selected  for  his  text  that  passage  in 
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Genesis,  "I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  betwrr^    *^^^ 
seed  and  her  seed.     She  shall  Ijmisc?  thy  he-ad,"     Theoe  words  he 
to  Isidjella  and  the  Desix^nser^;  but  many  thought  that  they  di  [  in 

the  sermon  dark  and  pr«*phetic  alliLsions  to  the  fate  which  aft<*rvs  *'M 

the  imfortuiiate  Edward.    From  Oxford  she  liastened  to  Bristol;  and  the 
elder  Despenser,  imable  to  master  the  disaffection  of  the  burghers,  surrendered 

the  town  and  castle  on  the  third  day,  Uis 
gray  hairs  (he  had  passed  his  ninetieth  year) 
were  not  respected  by  his  enemies;  and  he 
was  accused  fcMRfnre  Sir  William  Trussel,  one  of 
the  exiles  raised  by  Isabella  tx)  the  office  of 
judge,  of  having  assumed  an  undue  influence 
over  the  king,  exercised  the  royal  power. 
widened  the  breach  between  the  sovereign  and 
the  people,  and  advised  the  execution  of  the 
earl  of  Lancaster.  In  these  tumultuous  times 
the  liberty  of  defence  was  seldom  allowed  to 
a  political  prisoner,  but  the  notoriety  of  the 
facts  charged  in  the  indictment  was  assumed 
as  a  justification  of  the  sentence  which  knme- 
diately  followed.  The  earl  was  drawn  from 
the  court  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  his 
enemies  glutted  their  revenge  with  the  sight 
of  his  sufferings.  He  was  disembowelled  alive ; 
his  body  was  afterw^ards  hung  on  a  gibbet  for 
four  days,  and  then  cut  into  pieces  and  thrown 
to  the  flogs. 

At  Bristol  it  was  ascertained  that  Edward 
had  put  to  sea;  and  a  proclamation  was  imme- 
diately made  through  the  town,  summoning 
him  to  return  and  resume  the  government. 
This  farce  was  preparatory  to  an  important 
decision  of  the  prelates  and  barons  in  the 
queen's  interest.  Assuming  the  powers  of 
parliament,  they  resolveil  that  by  the  king's 
absence  the  realm  had  been  left  without  a 
ruler;  and  therefore  appointed  the  **duke  of 
Aquitaine"  guardian  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
name  and  by  the  right  of  his  father.  Edward's 
evil  fortune  pursued  him  by  sea  as  well  as 
land.  He  was  unable  to  reach  the  isle  of 
Lundy ;  and  after  contending  for  some  days  with  a  strong  westerly  wind,  he 
landed  at  Swansea,  retireil  to  Neath,  and  sought  to  elude  the  search  of  his 
enemies  by  concealing  hims<>If  in  different  places  between  that  monastery  and 
the  castle  of  Caerphilly,  held  by  his  partisan,  John  de  Felton. 

At  length,  Heni-y,  earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  lately  taken  the  title  of  his 
att^int^d  brother,  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  the  natives, 
and  got  possession  of  the  younger  Despenser  anil  Baldock,  who  were  secreted 
in  the  woods  near  the  castle  of  Lantressan.  Edward,  it  is  said,  immediately 
came  forward,  and  voluntarily  surrendered  to  his  cousin,  by  whom  he  was 
sent  to  the  strong  fortress  of  Ken il worth.  His  fate  was  postponed  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  his  wife ;  the  other  captives  were  sacrificed  without  mercy 
tcj  the  resentment  of  their  enemies.    Baldock,  as  a  clergyman,  was  confined 
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first  in  the  prison  of  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  New- 
gate, where  he  sank  under  the  rigours  of  his  captivity ;  Despenser  was  arraigned 
at  Hereford  before  the  same  judge  whose  hands  were  still  rei^^king  with  the 
bldod  of  his  father.  The  offences  laid  to  his  charge  form  the  best  proof  of 
his  innocence.  Aecording  to  Trusseh  he  had  been  the  cause  of  every  calamity 
which  had  befallen  the  kingdom  since  his  return  from  banishment,  of  the 
failure  of  the  king's  expedition  into  Scotland,  and  of  the  success  of  the  Scottish 
incursions  into  England.  He  had  oot  only  prosecuted  the  earl  of  Lancaster 
and  his  adlierents  to  death,  but  when  God  had  demonstrated  the  virtue  of 
that  nobleman  by  the  supernatural  cures  wTought  at  his  tomb,  he  had  placed 
guards  to  prevent  the  afflux  of  the  people,  and  to  suppress  the  knowledge  of 
the  miracles;  he  had  constantly  fomented  the  dissension  between  Edward  and 
his  consort;  had  hired  assiissins  to  murder  the  queen  and  the  prince  w^hen 
they  were  in  France;  and  at  their  return  had  conveyed  away  the  king  and 
the  royal  trea.sures  against  the  provisions  of  the  Great  Cliarter. 

"Therefore,"  continues  this  upright  judge,  "do  all  the  good  men  of  this 
realm,  lesst^r  antl  great er»  poor  and  rich,  award  with  common  assent  that  you, 
Hugh  Spenser,  as  a  robl>er,  traitor,  and  outlaw,  be  drawn,  hange*J,  disem- 
bowelled, beheaded,  and  quartered.  Away  then,  traitor;  go,  receive  the 
reward  of  your  tyranny,  wicked  and  attainted  traitor!"  He  was  drawn  in 
a  black  gown  with  the  arms  of  his  family  reversed,  and  a  w^reath  of 
nettles  on  his  head,  anil  was  hanged  on  a  gaIlo\vs  fifty  feet  high,  amidst  the 
acclamations  and  scoffs  of  the  pfi{>ulace.  A  few  yards  l>elow  him  suffered 
Simon  de  Reailing,  a  faithful  servant,  who  had  always  adhered  to  the  fortunes 
of  his  master.  Besides  these  the  earl  of  Anmdel  and  two  other  gentlemen 
were  beheaded.  They  had  remained  neutral  ^luring  the  invasion,  but  w^ere 
accused  of  having  consented  to  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Lancasti?r.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  public,  their  chief  crime  was  the  contiguity  of  their  possessions 
to  those  of  the  queen's  favourite,  to  whom  they  were  granted. 


DEPOSITION   OF  THE   KING 

From  Hereford  Isabella  with  Mortimer  and  her  son  proceeded  by  slow^ 
journeys  to  meet  the  parliament  at  Westminster,  The  session  was  oi>ened 
by  a  long  speech  from  that  crafty  politician,  the  bishop  of  HerefortL  Tlie 
removal  of  the  Despensers  from  the  person  of  the  king,  the  only  ostensible 
object  of  the  party,  had  now  been  effected,  and  it  was  natural  to  ask  why 
Edward,  in  whose  name  the  parliament  had  been  summoned,^  was  not  restored 
to  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  bishop 
painted  in  strong  colours  the  vindictive  disposition  which  it  suited  him  to 
ascribe  to  the  captive  monarch,  and  solemnly  declared  that  to  liberate  him 
now  would  \ye  to  expose  to  certain  death  the  princess,  who  by  her  wisdom 
and  courage  had  so  lately  freed  the  realm  from  the  tyranny  of  the  royal 
favourites. 

He  therefore  requested  them  to  retire,  and  to  return  the  next  day,  pre- 
pared to  answer  this  important  question — w^hether  it  were  better  that  the 
father  should  retain  the  crown,  or  that  the  son  shoul<!  reign  in  the  place  of 
his  father.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  hall  wa,s  filled  with  the  most  riotous 
of  the  citizens  of  London,  whose  shout^s  and  menaces  were  heard  in  the  room 

»  The  first  writs  bad  be«n  tested  by  tlie  prince  as  gviardian  of  the  realm;  but  this 
Buppciscd  Edward  to  be  absent,  and  other  writs,  proro^iing  the  meeting  of  parliament»  were 
issued  te^ile  rcy<r»  though  he  was  in  reality  a  prisoner. 
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nrrupied  by  tlie  parlianiont.  Not  a  voice  was  raised  in  the  kinpj's  favciur. 
His  great^8t  frierKls  thouglit  it  a  proof  of  courage  to  remain  silent.  The 
yoiinfc  Edward  wajs  declared  king  by  acclamation,  and  nrenented  in  that 
capacity  Ui  the  approbation  of  the  populace.  The  temporal  peers  with  many 
of  the  prelates  pub'icly  swore  fealty  to  the  new  sovereign:  the  archbishop 
of  York,  and  the  bishops  of  London,  Rochester,  and  Carlisle,  though  sum- 
moned by  the*  jiLsticiarie.s»  had  the  res^jlution  to  refuse. 

These  irregular  proreediiigs  had  probably  been  pursued  to  extort  from  the 
nienilierH  an  a,^.seat,  from  whicli  they  could  not  afterwards  recetle.  Tliough 
the  prince  was  declared  king,  his  father  had  neither  resigned  nor  bwn  deposed. 

To  remedy  the  defect,  a  bill 
of  six  articles  was  exhibited 
against  Edward  by  Strat- 
ford, bishop  of  Winchester, 
charging  him  with  indo- 
lence, incapacity,  the  loss 
of  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
tile  violation  of  the  coro- 
nation oath,  oppression  of 
the  church,  and  cruelty  to 
the  liarons.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  young  prince 
seated  on  the  tlirone,  these 
eliarges  were  read  and 
approved;  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  reign  of 
Edward  of  Carnarvon  had 
ceased,  and  that  the  scep- 
tre should  be  intrusted  to 
the  hands  of  his  son, 
Edward  of  Windsor. 

When  this  resolution 
was  reported  to  the  queen, 
she  acted  a  part  which 
could  deceive  no  one. 
With  the  most  violent  ex- 
pre^ssions  of  grief,  she  la- 
mented the  misfortune  of 
her  husband,  declared  that 
the  parliament  had  exceed- 
ed its  legitimate  powers, 
antl  exhorted  her  son  to  refuse  a  crown  which  belonged  to  his  father.  To 
silence  her  pretended  scruples,  a  deputation  was  appointed  consisting  of  prel- 
ates, earls,  barons,  knights,  citizens,  tuid  bm^e^es,  They  were  instructed 
to  proceed  to  Kenilworth,  to  give  notice  to  Edwarti  of  the  election  of  hb?  son, 
to  procure  from  him  a  voluntary  resignation  of  the  crown,  and,  if  he  refused, 
to  give  him  back  their  homage,  antl  to  act  as  circumstances  might  suggest. 

The  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Lincoln,  a  secret  and  an  open  ene^ny. 
were  the  first  who  arrived.  They  employed  arguments,  and  promise*;,  and 
threats  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  unfortunate  king;  spoke  of  the  ss 

of  mind  he  would  display,  and  of  the  rewanl  he  would  deserve,  by  r(  ug 

the  crown  to  restore  peace  to  his  people;  promised  him  in  the  event  of  his 
compliance  the  enjo>Tnent  of  a  princely  revenue  and  establishment;  and 
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threatened,  if  he  refused,  not  only  to  depose  him,  but  to  pass  by  his  son  and 
choose  a  sovereign  from  another  family.  When  they  had  sufficiently  worked 
on  his  hopes  and  fear^,  they  led  him,  dressed  in  a  plain  l>laek  gown,  Lnio  the 
room  in  which  the  deputation  had  been  arranged  to  receive  him.  At  the 
sight  of  Orlton,  his  mtirtal  enemy,  who  atlvanced  to  addres^s  him,  he  started 
back,  and  sank  to  the  grouncl,  but  in  a  short  time  recovered  sufficiently  to 
attend  to  the  speech  of  that  prelate. 

His  answer  has  been  differently  reported  liy  liis  friends  and  opponents. 
According  to  the  furmer,^  he  replied  that  no  act  of  his  could  he  deemed  free,  as 
long  as  he  remaioed  a  prisoner ;  but  that  he  should  endeavour  to  tK*ar  patiently 
whatever  might  happen.  By  the  latter  we  are  told  that  he  expressed  his 
sorrow  for  having  given  such  provocation  to  his  people;  submitted  to  what 
he  could  not  avert;  and  thanked  the  parliament  for  having  continued  the 
crown  in  his  family.  Sir  William  Trussel  immediately  addrc^Ksed  him  in  these  | 
words:  *^I,  William  Trussel,  proctor  of  the  earls,  barons,  and  others,  having 
for  this  full  and  sufficient  power,  do  render  and  give  back  to  you  Edwarcl, 
once  king  of  England,  the  homage  and  fealty  of  the  persons  named  in  my 

f>rocuracy;  and  acquit  and  discharge  them  thereof,  in  the  best  manner  that 
aw  anrl  custom  will  give.  And  I  now  make  protestation  in  tlmr  name  that 
they  will  no  longer  be  m  your  fealty  or  allegiance,  nor  claim  to  hold  any- 
thing of  you  as  king,  but  will  account  you  hereafter  as  a  private  fx^rson,  with- 
out any  manner  of  royal  dignity."  The  distressing  ceremony  was  closed  by 
the  act  of  Sir  Thomas  Blount,  the  steward  of  the  household,  who,  as  was 
always  done  at  tlie  king's  death,  broke  his  staff  of  office,  and  declared  that  all 
persoELs  engiiged  in  the  royal  service  were  dischargecL 

In  three  days  the  deputation  returned  from  Kenilworth,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing the  accession  of  the  new  sovereign,  who  was  in  his  fourteerjth  year,  was 
[proclaimed  by  the  heralds  in  the  following  unasual  form:  "Whereas  Sir  Ed- 1 
ward,  lat^  king  of  England,  of  his  own  good  will^  and  with  the  common  advice 
and  assent  of  the  prehites,  earls,  barons,  and  other  nobles,  and  all  the  com- 
monalty of  the  realm,  Iuls  i>ut  himself  out  of  the  government  of  the  realm, 
and  has  granted  and  willed  that  the  government  of  the  said  realm  should 
come  to  Sir  Edward,  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  and  that  he  should  govern  the 
kingdom,  and  shoultl  be  crowned  king,  on  which  account  all  the  lords  have 
done  him  honiage;  we  cry  and  publish  the  peace  of  our  said  lord  Sir  Edward 
the  son,  and  on  his  part  strictly  command  and  enjoin,  under  pain  and  peril 
of  disherison,  and  loss  of  life  and  memk^,  that  no  one  break  the  peace  of  our 
SiVul  lord  tlie  king;  for  he  is,  and  will  l)e,  ready  to  do  justice  to  all  arul  each 
of  the  said  kingdom,  both  to  the  little  and  the  great,  in  all  tilings,  and  against 
all  men.  And  if  anyone  have  a  claim  against  anotlier,  let  him  proceed  by 
way  of  action,  and  not  by  violence  or  force/'  The  same  a«ssertio!J,  that  the 
late  king  had  resigned  of  his  own  free  will  with  the  consent  of  his  parliament 
was  unblushmgly  repeated  at  the  coronation  of  the  young  prince. 


DKATH   AND  CHARACTER  OF   EDWARD   II 


Edward  of  Caniarvon  (for  so  we  must  now  call  him)  was  destined  to  add 
one  to  the  long  caUdogue  of  princes  to  whom  the  loss  of  a  crown  has  t>cen  but 
the  prelude  to  the  loas  of  life.  The  attention  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster  to  alle- 
viate the  sufferings  of  his  captive  diti  not  accord  with  the  views  of  the  queen 
and  her  paramoiu*.  He  was  given  to  the  custody  of  Sir  John  de  Maltravera, 
a  man  who,  by  his  former  sufferings,  had  i>roved  liis  attachment  to  the  party. 
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To  conceal  the  place  of  Edward's  residence,  he  successively  transferred  the 
prisoner  from  Kenilworth  to  Corfe,  Bristol,  and  Berkeley,  and  by  the  indig- 
nities which  were  ofifered  to  him,  and  the  severities  which  were  inflictM, 
laboured  to  deprive  him  of  his  reason  or  to  shorten  his  life.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  deposed  monarch  solicited  an  interview  with  his  wife,  or  to  be  indulged 
with  the  company  of  his  children.  Isabella  had  not  the  coiu*age  to  face  the 
husband  whom  she  had  so  cruelly  injured,  nor  would  she  trust  her  sons  in 
the  presence  of  their  father.  Though  in  possession  of  the  sovereign  power, 
she  was  still  harassed  with  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions.  £i  several 
parts  of  the  kmgdom  associations  were  known  to  exist  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  liberating  the  captive;  her  scandalous  connection  with  Mortimer 
was  publicly  noticed  by  the  clergy  in  their  sermons;  and  there  was  reason 
to  fear  that  the  church  might  compel  her  by  censures  to  cohabit  with  her 
consort.  To  prevent  the  last  she  had  recourse  to  her  usual  expedient.  As 
her  son  led  an  army  against  the  Scots,  she  called  an  assembly  of  prelates  and 
barons  at  Stamford,  laid  before  them  her  pretended  reasons  for  dreading  the 
sanguinary  vengeance  of  her  husband,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  declare  that, 
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even  if  she  desired  it,  they  would  not  permit  her  to  return  to  the  society  of 
Edwanl  of  Carnarvon. 

Thomas  Lord  Berkeley,  the  owner  of  Berkeley  cattle,  was  now  joined 
with  Sir  John  Malt  ravers  in  the  commission  of  guarding  the  captive  monarch. 
It  chanced  that  the  former  was  detained  at  his  manor  of  Bradley  by  a  dan- 
gerous malady,  during  which  the  duty  of  watchinc;  the  king  devolved  on 
two  of  his  officers,  Thomas  Goumay  and  William  C^e.  One  night,  while  he 
was  under  their  charge,  the  inmates  of  the  castle  were  alarmed  by  the  shrieks 
which  issueil  from  his  apartment :  the  next  morning  the  neighbouring  gentry, 
with  the  citizens  of  Bristol,  were  invited  to  behold  Sis  dead  body.    ExtemaUy 
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it  exhibited  no  marks  of  violenon;  but  the  (lisii>rtion  of  the  features  betrayed 
the  horribie  agonies  io  which  he  had  expired ;  and  it  was  confidently  whispered 
that  his  death  had  be^n  procured  by  the  forcible  introthictioii  of  a  red-hot 
iron  into  tlie  bowels.  No  further  investigation  wa.s  made ;  and  the  corpse 
was  privatt^ly  intcrrecl  in  the  abbey 
church  of  St.  Peter  in  Gloucester.* 

The  first  Edw^ard  had  been  in  dis- 
position a  tyrant.  As  often  as  he 
dared,  he  had  trampled  on  the  liberties 
or  invaded  the  property  of  his  subjects ; 
and  yet  he  died  in  his  bed,  respected 
by  his  barons,  and  admired  by  his  con- 
temporaries. His  son,  the  second 
Edward,  was  of  a  less  imperious  char- 
acter; no  acts  of  injustice  or  oppres- 
sion were  imputed  to  him  by  his 
f greatest  enemies;  yet  he  was  deposed 
rom  the  throne  and  nmrdered  in  a 
prison*  Of  this  difference  between  the 
lot  of  the  father  and  the  son  the  solu- 
tion must  be  souglit  in  the  manners 
and  character  of  the  age.  They  both 
reigned  over  proud  and  factious  nobles, 
jealous  of  their  own  liberties,  but  re- 
gardless of  the  liberties  of  others ;  and 
who,  though  they  respected  the  arbi- 
trary sway  of  a  monarch  as  haughty 
and  violent  as  themselves,  despised  the 
milder  and  more  equitable  administra- 
tion of  his  successor*  That  successor, 
naturally  easy  and  indolent,  fond  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  the 
amusements    of    the  chase,  willingly 

devolved  on  others  the  cares  and  labours  of  government.  But  in  an  age  un- 
acquainted with  the  more  modern  ox[>edicnt  of  a  responsible  minister,  the 
barons  considered  the  elevation  of  the  favourite  as  their  own  depression,  his 
power  as  the  infringement  of  their  right^s. 

The  re^sult  was  what  we  have  seen — a  series  of  associations  having  for  their 
primary  object  the  removal  of  evil  counsellors,  as  they  were  called,  from  the  per- 
son of  the  prince,  but  gradually  invading  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  crown,  and 
terminating  in  the  dethronement  and  assassination  of  the  sovereign.    For  the 

Eart  which  Isabelhi  acted  in  this  tragedy  no  apology  can  be  framed.  The  appre- 
ensions  of  danger  to  her  life,  under  which  she  attempted  to  conceal  her  real  pur- 
poses, were  of  too  flimsy  a  texture  to  blind  the  most  devoted  of  her  partisans; 
nor  could  she  palliate  her  adulterous  connection  wnth  Mortimer  by  retx>rting  on 
her  hasband  the  charge  of  conjugal  infidelity.  In  a  few  years  her  crime  w^as 
punished  with  the  general  execration  of  mankind.  She  saw  her  paramour  ex- 
pire on  a  gibbet,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  disgrace  and  obscurity. 

***The  m>'Bt€rv  smrouiidin^  Edwarti's  tragic  end,'*  saya  Mackinnon,®  *' gave  rise 
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For  some  years,  however,  Isabella  and  Mortimer  enjoyed  the  reward  of 
their  guilt.  The  youth  of  the  king  allowed  them  to  retain  that  ascendancy 
over  his  mind  which  they  had  hitherto  exercised ;  and  the  murder  of  his  father 
secured  them  from  the  resentment  of  an  injured  husband.  Of  the  forfeited 
estates  of  the  Despensers  and  their  partisans,  the  larger  portion,  with  the 
title  of  Earl  of  March,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mortimer;  whilst  the  queen  obtained 
the  sum  of  £20,000  for  the  present  payment  of  her  debts,  and  a  yearly  income 
to  the  same  amoxmt  for  her  future  expenses. 

In  the  parliament  an  act  of  indemnity  was  passed  for  all  violences  com- 
mitted during  the  revolution;  the  award  agamst  the  Despensers  was  re- 
enacted  ;  the  judgments  given  against  the  late  earl  of  Lancaster  and  his  ad- 
herents were  reversed ;  both  the  Great  Charter  and  the  charter  of  forests  were 
confirmed,  and  certain  grievances  abolished;  and  a  coimcil  of  regency  was 
appointed,  to  consist  of  four  bishops,  four  earls,  and  six  barons.  Most,  how- 
ever, of  its  members  belonged  to  the  queen's  party,  and  those  who  were  not 
imder  her  control  were  gradually  dismissed  by  the  contrivance  of  that  imprin- 
cipled  woman  and  her  paramour. 

The  first  measures  of  the  new  government  were  disconcerted  by  an  un- 
expected occurrence.  Since  the  truce  with  Scotland  onlv  a  few  years  had 
expired ;  but  the  state  of  affairs  in  England  offered  to  the  Scottish  king  a 
temptation  which  he  had  not  the  virtue  to  resist.  He  determined,  in  vida- 
tion  of  his  engagements,  to  wrest,  if  possible,  from  the  young  king  a  solenm 
renimciation  of  that  superiority  which  had  been  claimed  by  his  father  and 
grandfather.  Aware  of  the  intentions  of  Bruce,  the  English  government  had 
recourse  to  every  expedient  to  avert  hostilities.  The  lords  of  the  marches 
were  ordered  to  observe  the  articles  of  the  late  treaty ;  it  was  solemnly  con- 
firmed by  the  new  king;  envoys  were  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  Scottish 
monarch;  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  ambassadors  should  meet  in  the 
marches,  and  treat  of  a  final  peace.  But  Bruce  summoned  his  military  re- 
tainers to  join  him  at  the  same  place  and  on  the  same  day ;  and  Edward,  to 
be  prepared  for  the  event,  was  compelled  to  issue  sunilar  orders  to  the  tenants 
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of  the  crown  and  the  men  of  the  northern  counties.  The  negotiators  met: 
the  Scots  insisterl  on  their  own  terms;  and  when  the  Enghsh  demiirretl,  an 
array  of  twenty-four  thoiLsantl  men  under  Randolph  and  Douglas  crossed  the 
borders,  and  ravagetl  tlie  county  of  Cumlx^rlancL 

Edward  consumed  six  weeks  at  York,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  forces. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Mortimer,  he  had  purcha^sed,  for  the  sum  of  £14,000, 
the  services  of  John  of  Haiiiault  and  a  body  of  foreigners,  who  were  lodged 
in  the  best  quarters  and  treated  with  the  t)eHt  cheer.  On  Trinity  Sunday  the 
king  entertained  five  huntlred  knights,  the  cjueen  sixty  kulies,  at  tlieir  I'espec- 
live  tables:  but  the  festivity  was  interrupted  l:>y  an  alarm  of  a  tunmit  in  the 
city.  The  insolence  of  the  foreigners  had  irritated  the  Lincolnshire  archers; 
and  in  a  battle,  which  lasted  till  night,  some  hundreds  were  slain  on  each  side. 
The  men  of  Ilainault  claimed  the  vic- 
tory ;  but  they  were  compelled  from  that 
moment  to  use  the  same  {irecautions  as 
in  a  hostile  country,  and  never  consid« 
ered  themselves  safe  till  they  hatl  left 
the  island.  Commissioners  were  ap* 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the 
quarrel ;  whatever  nuiy  have  lieen  the 
result,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  sup- 
press it.'' 

In  the  pages  of  Froissart^/  we  find 
a  vivid  description,  **how  the  king  of 
England  made  his  first  journey  against 
the  Scots/'  Having  marcheil  to  Dur- 
ham, he  followed  the  course  of  the  in- 
vaders by  the  smoke  of  the  desolating 
fires  which  hatl  marketl  their  progress. 
Still  the  Scots  wasted  the  country 
around;  and  the  large  Enghsh  army, 
encumbered  with  a  vast  cam{>e(iuipage, 
and  marching  "'  through  marishes  and 
savage  deserts,  mountains  and  dales,*' 
followed  them  in  vain  for  two  days.  It 
was  then  determined  to  leave  behind 
them  the  baggage^  and  stores  of  provisions,  each  horseman  carrying  a  single 
loaf;  and  on  the  third  day  they  crossi^d  the  Tyne.  Here,  suffering  great  pri- 
vations, the  English  host  remained  seven  days,  looking  in  vain  for  their 
enemy,  whom  they  expected  to  cross  by  the  same  forth  At  length  Edward 
proclaimed  a  great  reward  for  the  man  who  would  discover  to  him  where  he 
would  find  the  Scots;  am!  Thomas  de  Rokeby  led  him  back  by  a  march  of 
thrt^  days  to  the  Wear,  where  they  were  encampeci  in  huts,  on  a  neigh- 
bouring hilL  The  two  armies  were  ranged  in  order  of  battle;  and  **then 
some  of  the  lords  of  England  brought  their  young  king  on  horseback,  l^efore 
all  the  battalions  of  the  host,  to  give  thereby  the  mon^  courage  to  all  his 
people."  But  the  river  was  I^etween  the  amiies,  and  the  hill  was  inacces- 
sible. Heralds  summoned  the  Scots  to  come  into  the  plain  and  fight;  but 
the  Scots  ans\^'ered,  '*Here  we  shall  abide,  as  long  as  it  shall  please  us/* 

For  three  days  the  annies  remained  in  this  jxisition;  but  on  the  fourth 
morning,  when  the  English  looked  upon  the  mountain,  the  enemy  was  no 
more  seen.  Eihvanl  followed,  and  found  them  in  a  stil!  more  formidable 
position,  and  for  eighteen  days  *'  they  lodged  each  against  other/ ^     But  on 
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the  first  night  two  hundred  Scots  broke  into  the  English  camp,  with  the  cry 
of  "Douglas!  Douglas!  Ye  shall  die,  thieves  of  England/'  and  they  nearly 
captured  the  young  king  sleeping,  cutting  asunder  the  cords  of  his  tent.  At 
last,  the  Scots  again  silently  retreated  by  a  night-march,  and  the  English, 
giving  up  the  pursuit  in  despair,  returned  to  Durham,  and  thence  to  York. 
This  was  the  first  lesson  in  warfare  of  the  great  Edward.  The  youth  was 
out-generalled ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  wept,  when  he  was  finally  circum- 
vented by  the  skill  of  an  enemy  so  inferior  in  numbers. 

In  the  ensuing  spring  of  1328,  a  peace  was  concluded  with  Scotland,  by 
which  the  independence  of  that  country,  imder  King  Robert  Bruce,  was  fully 
recognised,  the  claim  of  feudal  superiority  being  wholly  renoimced.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  the  Scotch  regalia,  as  well  as  the  "  stone  of  destiny,"  should 
be  restored.  Thirty  thousand  marks  were  paid  by  Scotland,  in  compensation 
for  the  damages  caused  by  the  invasion  of  the  previous  year.  Further,  the 
sister  of  Edward  was  contracted  in  marriage  with  David,  the  son  of  Robert 
Bruce,  who  became  king,  upon  the  death  of  his  heroic  father,  in  1328. 


THE  FALL  OF  MORTIMER 

The  treaty  with  Scotland  was  unpopular  in  England ;  and  the  Londoners 
resisted  the  removal  of  the  famous  coronation  stone.  The  ex-queen  Isabella 
and  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  were  from  this,  and  other  causes,  becoming 
odious.  The  yoxmg  king  was  not  considered  responsible  for  this  wise  but 
unpopular  settlement  of  the  ancient  dispute  as  to  Scotland  being  a  fief  of  the 
English  crown.  In  1328,  a  few  months  after  his  return  from  his  northern 
campaign,  Edward  was  married  to  Philippa,  daughter  of  the  coimt  of  Hainault, 
to  wnom  he  had  been  contracted  by  his  mother.  He  was  advancing  to  man- 
hood, and  had  shown  his  courage  and  activity  in  his  march  to  the  Tyiie.  But 
Mortimer  and  Isabella  were  still  the  ruling  powers  in  the  state.  Dangers 
were  gathering  aroxmd  them ;  and  they  put  on  a  bold  front  to  their  enemies. 
A  confederacy  against  them  was  formed  between  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  nom- 
inally the  head  of  the  regency,  and  the  late  king's  brothers,  Kent  and  Norfolk. 
These  princes  were  irresolute,  and  Lancaster  was  visited  by  a  heavy  fine. 
The  earl  of  Kent,  a  weak  young  man,  was  persuaded  by  the  spies  and  agents 
of  Mortimer  that  Edward  II  was  still  alive ;  and  he  was  imposed  upon  to  the 
extent  of  addressing  a  letter  to  the  deposed  king,  imder  the  belief  that  he 
was  in  captivity.  The  letter  was  conveyed  to  Isabella  and  Mortimer,  who 
summoned  a  pretended  parliament,  composed  of  their  partisans,  which  ad- 
judged the  unfortunate  victim  to  die  as  a  traitor;  and  he  was  accordingly  be- 
headed on  the  19th  of  March,  1330. 

A  little  after  this,  Queen  Philippa  gave  birth  to  a  son,  Edward,  so  re- 
nowned in  coming  years  as  the  Black  Prince.  It  was  time  that  the  king 
should  assert  his  own  authority  against  his  mother  and  her  favourite.  He 
confided  his  purpose  to  the  earl  of  Montacute.  A  parliament  was  to  as- 
semble at  Nottingham ;  and  the  ex-queen  took  up  her  residence  in  the  castle, 
with  Edward  and  Mortimer.  The  castle  was  filled  with  guards;  and  the 
keys  of  its  gates  were  taken  every  night  to  the  private  chamber  of  Isabella. 
But  there  was  a  subterraneous  passage,  leading  from  the  west  side  of  the 
sandstone  rock  on  which  the  castle  stands,  the  entrance  to  which  from  the 
road  is  still  known  as  Mortimer's  hole.  This  communication  was  made  known 
to  Edward  and  Montacute  by  the  governor.  In  the  silent  midnight  hour  of 
the  10th  of  October,  Montacute  entered,  with  sufficient  force,  and  being 
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joined  by  the  young  king,  they  proceeded  to  the  rooms  of  the  principal  towers 
and  having  seized  the  object  of  their  a^arcli,  by  forcing  \m  chaniter-door 
and  slaying  those  knights  who  defended  the  entrance,  they  carrieti  him  off  in 
spite  of  Isabella's  cries  of  *\Spare  my  gentle  Mortimer."  Tlie  next  morning 
the  king  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  announced  that  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  ha<I  been  evil-managed,  to  the  dishonour  of  the  realm,  and  to  the 
impoverishnieot  of  the  peu|)le;  that  he  had  cauRnl  the  eai'l  of  March,  and 
others,  to  be  arrested,  as  the  principal  movers  of  thesc^  ills;  and  that  all  men 
should  know  that  for  the  future  he  would  hiiiistdf  govern  his  peojile  by  right 
and  reason,  as  became  his  own  dignity,  and  with  the  advice  of  the  common 
council  of  the  realm.  On  the  26th  of  November,  Mortimer  was  condenmed  as 
a  traitor,  by  a  parliament  at  Westnnnster.  The  charges  against  him  were, 
that  he  had  fomented  the  disi^^tHisions  lx*tween  tlie  late  king  and  his  queen; 
that  he  had  illegally  assumed  the  power  vested  in  the  council  of  regency ; 
that  he  had  caused  Ijlward  II  to  be  put  to  death;  that  he  had  comi}ellrHl  the 
earl  of  Lancaster  and  ot lid's  to  pay  excessive  fines;  and  had  instigated  the 
plot  against  the  earl  of  Kent.  He  was  executed  on  the  29th  of  November, 
with  four  others,  as  his  accomplices.  The  pope  wrote  to  Edward  not  to  ex^ 
pose  the  shame  of  his  mother;  and  she,  therefom,  passed  the  rest  of  her  life, 
tweoty-eight  years,  in  confinement  at  her  manor  of  Risings. 


THE   RESULTS   OF  MISRVLB;  THE   NEW   EPOCH 

We  at  [eogth  may  quit  this  ghastly  region  of  crime  and  retribution.  In 
the  anuals  of  England  there  is  no  era  of  twenty  years  so  full  of  revolution 
and  counter-revolution;  of  imbecile  authority  stniggling  with  lawless  force; 
of  bitter  hatreds  and  outraged  affections;  of  proscriptions  and  executions 
and  secret  nuu'ders.  Such  a  system  of  misrule,  approaching  at  times  to  a 
state  of  anarchy,  must  of  necessity  have  been  accompanied  by  widespread 
cormption  and  general  miser>\  There  is  a  contenifmrarj'  English  poem.  On 
the  evil  Times  of  Edicard  II,  which  ilescribes  briefiy,  but  emphatically,  some 
of  the  claSvS-iniquities  and  national  calamities  of  the  days  of  Gaveston  and 
the  Despensers.  According  to  this  picture  of  manners,  the  fiend  show-ed  his 
mastery,  and  raised  such  a  strife,  "that  every  lording  was  busy  his  own  life 
Ui  save;  each  was  provoked  to  murder  the  other,  and  would  spare  none  for 
kindred.  While  these  great  lordings  were  hurled  on  a  heap,  the  prelates  of 
holy  church  were  blinded  with  covetousness.  And  then  came  a  murrain  of 
the  cattle,  and  a  dearth  of  com,  and  poor  simple  men  were  a-hungred."  This 
quaint  old  rhymer  speaks  as  a  bitter  satirist;  but  with  a  circumstantial  pre- 
cision which  shows  that  he  wTote  from  his  own  observation.  ^* Simony  and 
covetise  have  the  wTirld  at  their  will.  Abtwts  and  priors  ride  with  horses 
and  hounds  as  if  they  wert?  knights,  while  jioor  men  cower  at  the  abbey-gate 
all  day  in  hunger  and  in  cokL"  As  he  satirises  the  church,  so  is  he  equally 
severe  upon  baron  and  knight.  He  accuses  them  even  of  cow-ardice;  **they 
are  hons  in  hall,  and  hares  in  the  field.  Knightship  is  debased  and  lame  of 
foot.  Tliere  is  a  new  cut  of  squierie  in  every  towTi^gentle  men  that  should 
be,  that  are  swotleu  with  pride,  and  Imve  cast  nurture  into  the  ditch.  Jus- 
tices, sheriffs,  mayors,  and  bailiffs — they  know  how^  to  make  the  dark  night 
out  of  the  fair  ilay.  If  the  king  raist:*s  a  taxation,  it  is  so  twitted  away  that 
half  is  stolen  ere  it  is  accounted  for — there  are  so  many  partners.  The  rich 
are  spared,  and  the  poor  are  robbed.  Every  man  is  ready  to  fill  his  own 
purae^  and  the  king  has  the  least  part-,  and  he  hath  all  the  curse.    The  pleader 
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at  the  bar  takes  forty  pence  to  speak  a  word  or  two  for  no  good ;  and  the  false 
attorneys  make  men  begin  a  suit  they  never  would  have  thought  of,  and 
they  get  their  silver  for  nought.  The  assizers  condemn  men  for  money,  and 
the  rich  justice  will  do  wrong  for  a  bribe.  Traffic  was  once  maintained  with 
truth,  but  now  is  all  turned  to  treachery."  So,  concludes  the  satirist,  is  siH 
the  world  blinded.  We  give  a  specimen  of  this  curious  production  of  the 
Englidi  language  of  the  fourteenth  century : 

Pride  hath  in  his  paunter  kauht  the  heie  and  the  lowe, 
So  that  unnethe  can  eny  man  God  Ahnihti  knowe. 
Pride  priketh  aboute,  wid  nithe  and  wid  onde; 
Pes  and  love  and  charity  hien  hem  out  of  londe 

so  faste, 
That  God  wole  for-don  the  world  we  muwe  be  sore  agaste. 

Exaggerated  as  this  picture  of  society  may  be,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  in  uie  transition  state  from  the  feudal  relations  between  lord  and  villein, 
to  a  condition  in  which  the  commons  had  attained  a  certain  amount  of  inde- 
pendence, there  had  arisen  a  general  desire  amongst  the  governing  classes, 
ecclesiastical,  military,  and  civil,  to  substitute  cunning  for  force  and  extor- 
tion for  open  plunder ;  that  the  larger  cultivators  and  the  traders,  aspiring,  as 
they  do  m  all  times,  to  the  luxuries  of  those  in  higher  stations,  groimd 
those  beneath  them  with  slight  regard  to  justice.  The  church  had  lost  its 
ancient  character  of  the  protector  of  the  poor;  and  the  vices  and  oppressions 
of  the  monks  had  brought  religion  into  contempt.  Amidst  all  this,  uiere  was 
a  great  stirring  of  the  national  intellect.  The  wars  of  the  crown  were  now 
supported  by  taxation  of  the  people  generally,  instead  of  being  conducted 
under  the  old  tenure  of  knight-service.  When  the  merchant  or  the  yeoman 
had  to  draw  his  purse-strings,  he  became  critical  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he 
was  governed.  There  was  small  commimication  between  one  district  of  the 
country  and  another;  and  thus,  what  we  call  public  opinion  could  only  be 
imperfectly  formed.  But  in  market  and  fair,  in  the  guild  and  at  the  assize, 
men  conferred  and  disputed;  and  whatever  oppressions  they  endured  were 
referred  to  the  king's  evil  advisers.  Thus  there  was  exultation  in  the  hud 
when  Gaveston,  Despenser,  and  Mortimer  fell,  one  after  the  other ;  and  their 
deaths  were  considered  a  just  punishment  for  the  wrongs  of  the  commons. 
In  that  class  of  the  commons  were  not  included  the  great  body  of  the  labour- 
ers.   They  made  themselves  heard  at  a  more  distant  period. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  epoch  had  opened.  A  young  king  had  ascended  the 
throne,  full  of  martial  ardour,  ambitious,  graced  with  all  chivalric  accom- 
plishments, and  gifted  with  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  sagacious  ruler.  His 
wars,  however,  founded  on  very  doubtful  pretensions,  which  appear  to  us  of 
the  present  time  manifestly  unjust,  were  so  brilliant  in  their  success  that,  in 
the  pride  of  a  nation  that  was  now  thoroughly  English,  the  evils  of  administra- 
tion, and  especially  the  wrongs  of  the  peasantry,  were  too  often  forgotten. 
Now  and  then  a  stand  was  made  for  liberty,  and  some  just  laws  were  enacted. 
But  the  military  spirit  was  the  {>ervading  influence  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
III ;  and  the  encouragement  of  that  national  temper  kept  his  throne  secure. 
During  this  reign,  chivalry  put  on  its  most  attractive  features  of  courage  and 
courtesy ;  and  those  knightly  qualities  were  never  set  forth  more  seductively 
than  by  the  chronicler  of  chivalry,  Sir  John  Froissart.  The  savage  disr^ard 
of  life — the  massacres  and  plunderings  that  lie  beneath  this  surface  of  ro- 
mance— will  display  themselves  as  we  proceed  in  our  narrative.    The  condi- 
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tion  of  the  general  body  of  the  people,  such  as  it  is  described  in  the  poem 
On  the  enl  Times  of  Edward  //,  is  not  so  apparent  in  the  usual  historical 
relations. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  the  days  of  chivalry. 
wliase  most  golden  period  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III»  we  may  well 
belif*ve  that  the  spirit  which  it  engendered  had  considerable  influence  in  form- 
ing the  character  of  wdiat  wfks  now  the  English  nation.  Froissart^  delights  in 
setting  forth  the  peaceful  graces  of  the  regal  and  noble  life — the  minstrelsy 
and  tales  of  glee,  the  dances  and  the  carols.  He  goes  forth  to  the  chase  with 
hawks  and  hounds.  He  sees  the  fairest  maiden  bestow^  the  silken  scarf  upon 
the  victor  in  the  tournament.  He  hears  without  any  shudder  the  cries  of  the 
herald,  *'The  love  of  ladies" — *' Glory  w^on  by  blood."  He  sees  not  the 
bleeding  liorse  and  the  gasping  knight.  There  are  death-w^ounds  in  the  niHee; 
but  the  wine-flask  is  in  the  lighted  hall.  In  the  same  spirit  does  he  describe 
the  course  of  w^arfare^the  brilliant  charge  of  the  caval^J^  the  unbroken  ranks 
of  the  footmen,  the  fatal  aim  of  the  archers,  the  solenm  confession  before 
battle,  the  elation  of  heart  at  the  cry  of  ''advance  banners,"  the  knighting 
in  the  field.  The  horrors  are  pjissed  over  in  a  few  brief  sentences,  containing 
the  emphatic  w^ords  "  burned  ''—*'  robl)ed  "— "  wasted  "— "  pillaged  "^''  slain  " 
— "belieaded/*  Aral  yet  out  of  all  this  was  engendered  a  l)etter  state  of 
society,  which  could  never  have  grow^n  amongst  an  imchivalrous  aristocracy 
and  an  unw*ar!ike  y<HDman^y^  Out  of  the  Norman  oppressors  and  the  Saxon 
serfs  hatl  arisen  a  great  race,  whose  blood,  having  mingled  with  that  of  the 
first  Britons  and  their  Roman  masters,  had  at  length  produced  one  nation 
**  inferior  to  none  existing  in  the  world,"  says  Macaulay:*^*  '*  Every  yeoman 
from  Kent  to  Nort!unnl>erland  valued  himself  as  one  of  a  race  born  for  vie- 
toTj  and  dominion,  and  looked  down  with  scorn  upon  a  nation  before  which 
his  ancestors  had  trembled." 

This  was  the  spirit  which  made  Crfcy,  the  first  great  popular  remembrance, 
long  cherished  with  a  defying  f>ride;  but  wdiich  had  a  positive  effect  for  in- 
stant good  upon  tlie  Englishmen  w^ho  fought  by  the  sitle  of  Edw^ard  and  his 
son,  as  well  as  upon  all  who  heard  of  their  countrjmien^s  daring  and  steadi- 
ness. Politically,  the  French  war  was  unjust.  Morally,  it  elevated  the  whole 
people.  The  same  spirit  w^hich  won  the  great  battles  of  the  Somme  antl  the 
Loire  had  to  win  many  a  constitutional  fight  against  the  attempted  encroach- 
ments upon  liberty  of  the  powerful  monarch  who  led  the  English  lords  and 
yeomen  to  victory.  As  the  w^hole  nation  rose  in  military  prowess--as  the 
archer  in  his  buff  jacket  became  as  important  as  the  knight  in  his  steel  hau- 
berk—the physical  hardihood  and  the  intellectual  vigour  of  the  people  were 
more  and  more  developed.  The  burgher  lx*came  more  resolved  to  maintain  his 
free  charters  with  his  ow^n  right  arm ;  and  the  noble  found  that  his  own  se- 
curity was  mixed  up  with  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  commons;  and  he 
joined  w^ith  them  in  making  redress  of  grievances  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
grant  of  supplies.  Then,  too,  men  began  to  think.  Miracles  ceased  in  the 
presence  of  holy  relics,  and  dispensations  for  sin  came  to  be  despised.  The 
preaching  of  Wycliffe  found  willing  hearers.  The  tales  of  Chaucer  were  read 
m  the  baronial  hall  and  in  the  student's  chamlx»r.  The  universities  were 
filleil  with  scholars.  The  laws  w^re  administered  in  the  language  of  the  na- 
tion. The  Anglo-Norman  liad  given  place  to  that  noble  tongue  upon  which 
our  literature  has  l)een  built.  Five  centuries  ago,  the  course  upon  w^hich 
the  English  people  had  to  run  their  race  was  straight  before  them ;  and  how- 
ever they  have  been  assailed  by  tyranny,  or  how^ever  corrupted  by  prosperity, 
they  are  still  marching  forward  on  the  same  vantage  ground. 
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Edward  was  twenty  years  of  age  in  1332.  His  great  talents,  his  resolved 
charaeter,  and  his  towering  ambition  were  rapidly  developing  theniselvee. 
In  him,  the  martial  .spirit  of  his  grandfather  had  revived  with  a  loftier  and 
more  chivalrous  genero^sity.  His  public  actions  were  less  regulated  by  his 
own  arbitrary  will  than  those  of  the  first  Edward ;  and  he  had  a  more  extended 
range  of  opinion  to  propitiate  than  that  of  a  feudal  aristocracy.  His  wars 
were  essentially  popular,  WTien,  in  1346,  he  resolved  upon  the  invasion  of 
France,  he  pubrLsheii  a  manifesto  upon  the  cause  of  the  war,  which  he  addressed 
to  the  provincial  of  the  order  of  Preaching  Friars  in  England,  in  which  he 
exhorts  him  to  urge  his  brethren  to  set  forth  this  cause  to  their  congregations 
in  their  sermons.  This  show^s  that  the  great  king  did  not  manifest  that  in- 
difference  to  the  sentiments  of  his  peoplcp  which  the  mere  despot,  and  the 
agents  of  despotism,  think  themselves  privileged  to  assimie.  His  w^ars  in- 
volved heavy  charges  upon  the  industry  of  the  nation ;  but  they  were  never- 
theless invariably  considered  as  national  undertakings.  If  these  undertakings 
had  been  regarded  upon  strictly  reasonable  principles  by  king  and  people, 
the  young  heir  of  Roliert  Bruce  w^ould  not  have  been  disturbed  in  his  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  nor  the  right  of  Philip  of  V^'alois  to  be  king  of 
France  disputed.  The  Scottish  wars,  whatever  form  they  might  assume. 
were  unavoidable,  as  long  as  two  military  nations,  undivided  by  seas  or 
mountains,  had  aggressions  to  carry  fonvard  and  injuries  to  revenge.  The 
gradual  interfusion  of  races  and  interests  could  be  the  only  pacificator.  The 
French  wars,  prolonged  as  they  w^re  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  had  a 
natural  termination,  when  the  plans  of  continental  dominion  were  found  to 
be  utterly  incompatible  w^ith  the  prosix^rity  of  this  island  realm.  The  impor- 
tance  of  the  Scottish  wars  passetl  away,  for  the  most  part,  when  Bruce  had 
fought  his  grent  fight  for  independence.  The  French  wars  involve  so  many 
passages  of  the  most  vivid  historical  interest,  present  so  many  remarkable 
points  of  comparison  between  the  tw^o  nations^  and  have  had  such  an  endur- 
mg  effect  upon  the  policy  of  both  governments  that  these  events  will  require 
to  be  related  with  occasional  detail  till  the  extinction  of  the  Englbh  power  In 
France  was  happily  accomplished. 


EDWAKD  BALIOL 

The  attempt  of  Edward  Baliol  to  recover  the  crown  of  Scotland  during 
the  minority  of  the  young  king,  David,  arose  out  of  the  discontent  of  some 
English  lords  who  claimed  lands  in  that  country.  The  king  of  England  is 
supposed,  with  good  reason^  to  have  encouraged  the  att(*mpt ;  but  the  passage 
of  armed  men  through  the  northern  counties  was  strictly  forbidden;  and 
Baliol  sailed  with  his  associates  from  the  Humber,  and  landeil  in  Fife  in 
August^  1332.  His  success  was  marvTllous.  On  the  27th  of  September  he 
was  crowned  at  Scone.  But  his  reverse  of  fortune  was  equally  rapid.  On  the 
16th  of  December  he  was  surprised  at  Annan,  and  fled  to  the  marches.  Dur- 
ing his  brief  t^^nure  of  power,  Baliol  had  acknow^ledged  that  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land was  a  fief  held  under  the  crown  of  England;  and  Edward  had  concluded 
with  him  a  treaty  of  alliance.  Early  in  1333,  the  Scots,  under  the  leaders 
who  acted  in  the  name  of  King  David,  invarled  England;  Baliol  commenced 
the  siege  of  Berwick ;  and  the  English  king  came  in  May  to  his  aid. 

On  the  19th  of  July  was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  in  which 
Edward  was  completely  victorious.  Here,  amidst  a  fearful  slaughter  of  his 
countrymen,  fell  the  regent  Douglas,  and  many  earls  and  barons.    Berwick 
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was  surrendered  to  the  English^  and  Baliol  was  again  seated  on  his  uneasy 
throne.  Then,  at  a  parliament  held  at  Edinburgh^  a  large  portion  of  the  south 
of  Scotland  was  annexed  to  England,  This  impolitic  dismombennent  of  the 
kingdom  was  an  outrage  upon  the  national  feeling,  and  Baliol  was  again  driven 
forth  in  1334.  Again,  in  1335,  Scotland  was  ravaged  by  the  English  forces, 
in  concert  with  Baliol ;  and  for  several  years  a  struggle  was  carried  on^  with 
varied  success.  But  Edward  had  other  objects  presc^ited  to  his  ambition. 
The  king  of  France  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Scottish  nation  against 
Baliol  and  his  powerful  supporter;  and  Edward  had  now  an  ostensible  motive 
for  conmiencing  a  great  war^  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  his  pretensions  to 
the  crown  of  France.  In  a  few  years  the  adherent^s  of  David  were  the  winners 
of  fortress  after  fortress ;  and  the  son  of  Bruce,  in  1341,  returned  to  his  kingdom. 


THE   FREXCH   SUCCESSION 


In  the  manifesto  of  the  15th  of  March,  1346,  adilressed  to  the  provincial  of 
the  Preaching  Friars,  King  Edward  states  that  upon  the  ileath  of  his  uncle, 
Charles,  king  of  France,  he  being  in  his  minority,  by  the  advice  of  his  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  antl  of  his  most  skilleil  councillors,  sent  ambassadors 
into  France  to  demand  the  crowTi ;  and  that  they  w^re  comi)elleii  to  return, 
their  lives  having  been  threatened  by  Philip,  who  had  usurped  the  royal 
authority,  Charles  IV,  c^rlled  the  Fair,  died  early  in  1328,  leaving  no  male 
issue.  But  a  posthumous  ilaughter  was  bom  five  months  after  his  death. 
In  the  inter\^al,  Philip  of  Valois,  who  was  cousin  to  the  deceased  king,  had 
been  appointed  regent.  Some  French  authorities  state  that  Edward  de- 
manded the  regency,  but  that  Philip  was  appointed  by  the  peers  of  France, 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Edward  put  forward  his  pretensions  in  the  w^ay 
which  he  stated  in  his  manifesto  of  1346,  In  1329,  however,  he  went  to 
France,  and  did  homage  for  his  lands  there  to  his  rival  Philip.  He  was  then 
only  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  was  under  the  tutelage  of  Mortimer  and  his 
mother.  But  in  1337,  after  the  king  of  France  had  taken  part  in  the  Scottish 
Tvar,  Edw^anl  Ix^ldly  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  France,  antl  prepared  to 
enforce  his  claim  at  the  sword's  point.     His  claim  rested  ujxin  these  grounds: 

What  Is  called  the  Salic  law,  by  which  females  in  France  are  excluded  from 
succession  to  the  throne,  was  an  unwritten  law;  and  was  not  even  a  well- 
defined  and  fixed  principle  in  all  its  bearings.  Although  it  set  aside  the 
female  herself,  Edward  contended  that  it  did  not  set  aside  the  male  heir  of 
such  female.  His  mother,  Isabella,  was  sister  to  three  successive  kings;  and 
though  excluded  from  the  throne  herself  might  transmit  a  title  to  her  son. 
He  was  tlie  nearest  male  heir  through  his  mother,  Philip  of  Valois,  although 
the  affinity  was  through  his  father,  was  not  so  near  akin  as  Edward  bv  one 
degree.  The  civilians  were  greatly  divided  upon  the  question,  and  Edward 
had,  no  doubt,  abundant  counsel  to  bring  his  demands  to  the  arbitrament  of 
w^arfare.  In  all  his  proceedings  he  seems  to  have  conducted  this  great  contest 
as  if  it  were  a  wager  of  battle,  in  which  heaven  would  decide  the  right  bj^  the 
issue.  The  waste  of  life,  the  destruction  of  property,  never  disturl>ed  the 
course  of  feudal  policy.  And  yet,  in  1340,  Eihvard,  addressing  Philip  of 
Valois,  demanded  what  he  called  his  rightful  inheritance:  and  added,  '^  to  pre- 
vent the  mortality  amongst  Christians,  since  the  quarrel  apparently  belongs 
to  you  and  me,  we  are  desirous  that  the  controversy  l>etween  us  may  be  decided 
by  our  own  persons,  body  to  body :  and  in  case  you  shall  not  vouchsafe  this 
way,  that  then  the  dispute  may  be  ended  by  the  battle  of  one  hundred  of  the 
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most  efficient  persons  of  your  party,  and  as  many  of  mv  liege  subjects."  The 
king  of  France  replied  that  he  had  seen  the  letters  addressed  to  one  Philip  of 
ValoiSy  but  as  they  did  not  come  to  him  he  should  return  no  answer,  but  as 
soon  as  he  should  think  fit  would  drive  out  of  his  kingdom  those  who  had 
presumed  to  enter  it  in  arms.  Edward  had  invaded  France  from  Flanders  in 
1339,  but  upon  this  occasion  he  returned  to  England  without  striking  any 
important  blow.  He  had  depended  upon  foreign  alliances,  which  had  failed 
him  in  the  hour  of  need. 

In  1340,  Edward,  who  had  gone  over  to  England,  leaving  the  queen  at 
Ghent,  was  informed  that  Philip  had  collected  a  Targe  fleet  in  the  harbour  of 
Sluys,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde.^  The  king  immediately  collected  every 
vessel  in  the  southern  ports,  and  declared  his  intention  to  seek  and  fight  the 
enemy.  The  opposition  and  entreaties  of  his  council  were  despised.  "You 
are  all,"  he  exclaimed,  "in  a  conspiracy  against  me.  I  shall  go:  tJhose  who 
are  afraid  may  stay  at  home."  He  sailed  with  a  gallant  fleet  from  Orwell, 
and  the  next  evening,  off  Blankenberghe,  discovered  across  a  neck  of  land 
the  forest  of  masts  which  occupied  the  harbour.  Three  knights  were  landed, 
who  reported  at  their  return  that  they  had  reckoned  nineteen  sail  of  imusual 
dimensions,  two  himdred  ships  of  war,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  smaller 
vessels. 

During  the  night  the  enemy  moved  from  their  anchorage,  and  at  sun- 
rise were  discovered  in  four  lines  moored  across  the  passage.  Their  dhips 
carried  turrets  provided  with  stones  on  their  mast-heads,  and  were  fasten^ 
to  each  other  with  chains  of  iron.  Edward  placed  the  strongest  of  his  £^ps 
in  front,  so  that  every  vessel  carrying  a  body  of  men-at-arms  was  accompanied 
by  two  sail  manned  with  archers.  At  first,  the  king  put  out  to  sea;  a  move- 
ment which  impressed  the  enemy  with  a  notion  that  he  declined  an  engage- 
ment; but  his  object  was  to  avoid  the  sun,  which  shone  full  in  his  eyes;  and 
soon  afterwards,  having  the  wind  and  tide  in  his  favour,  he  bore  down  on  tJie 
first  line  of  the  French.  Each  commander  selected  his  opponent,  and  met 
with  a  gallant  resistance :  but  the  discharge  of  the  archers  gradually  cleared 
the  decks  of  the  enemy;  the  men-at-arms  immediately  boarded;  every  ship 
in  the  first  division  was  captured;  and  the  banner  of  England  waved  tn- 
umphantly  over  the  colours  of  France. 

At  this  important  moment  arrived  Lord  Morley  with  a  fleet  from  the 
northern  counties;  and  the  victors  with  their  friends  proceeded  to  attack 
the  three  remaining  divisions.  But  a  panic  struck  the  second  and  third  lines 
of  the  enemy ;  the  men  leaped  from  their  ships,  which  they  could  not  disengage,, 
into  their  boats;  and  more  than  two  thousand  are  said  to  have  perished  in 
the  waves.  The  fourth  line  remained,  consisting  of  sixty  large  vessels,  rein- 
forced by  the  bravest  of  those  who  had  escaped  from  the  captured  ships.  This, 
though  the  victory  was  already  won,  opposed  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the 
conquerors;  and  by  prolonging  the  contest  till  midnight  afforded  to  a  few 
stragglers  the  opportunity  of  escaping  in  the  dark.  With  the  exception  of 
these,  the  whole  fleet  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  Edward  is  said  to 
have  lost  two  ships,  which  were  sunk,  and  about  four  thousand  men;  the 
slain  and  drowned  of  the  enemy  amounted,  according  to  report,  to  seven  times 
that  number.  <^ 

The  victory  was  so  complete  that  the  French  courtiers  did  not  dare  ta 
apprise  Philip  of  the  event  which  had  transferred  his  entire  fleet  to  his  enemy. 
Mis  buffoon  was  instructed  to  hint  to  him  the  issue  of  his  great  preparations 
to  stop  the  passage  of  Edward  into  Flanders.  "  The  English,"  said  tne  clever 
jester,  "are  rank  cowards,  for  they  had  not  the  courage  to  jump  overboard 
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as  your  inajesty's  French  and  Nonnaiis  did."  Tlic  naval  victon^  of  Sliiys  was 
followed  by  the  siege  of  Tuurnay.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Edward  chal- 
lenged Philip  to  single  condjat,  Bui  that  year  a  truce  br^tween  France  and 
England  was  concluded  which  lasted  till  1342.  In  1343  negotiations  for  peace 
were  carried  on  before  the  pope  at  Avignon,  without  any  result.  In  1344  the 
war  was  recoiimieiiced> 

It  w^as  after  the  disastrous  failure  of  the  siege  of  Tournay  that  Edward 
had  a  serious  quarrel  with  his  chief  niiiiistei-s.  Suddenly,  without  any  previous 
warning,  he  crossed  from  Zealand  to  England  and  disniiss<.^d  the  chancellor, 
treasurer,  and  tnaat-er  of  rolls,  and  ordered  the  arrest  of  three  of  the  judges 
and  many  of  the  revenue  eoUeetors.  Then  he  ordered  John  Stratford,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbur)'  and  president  of  the  council,  to  answer  before  the  court 
of  exchequer  to  the  charge  of  wasting  royal  money.  The  archbishop  appealed 
to  Magna  C'harta,  and  refused  to  appear  before  any  other  judges  than  his  {>eer8. 
At  the  next  meeting  of  parliament  the  lords  upheld  his  contention  and  in- 
sisted on  their  privileges.  Edward,  although  protesting  that  such  action 
meant  a  weakening  of  his  prerogative,  was  finally  forced  to  drop  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Stratford.  <» 


THE  FLEMISH   ALLIANCE 

The  character  of  Edward  III  was  produce<l  by  a  combination  of  the 
qualities  of  the  knight  and  the  politician.  He  was  ready  to  take  the  foremost 
place  in  the  battle-field ;  to  run  great  hazards  in  his  own  |>erscjn ;  to  surround 
himself  with  all  the  pomp  of  chivalry,  and  to  display  its  occasional  courtesy 
and  munificence.  But  he  clearly  understood  the  position  of  England  with  rela- 
tion to  the  other  European  states;  and  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  advantages 
he  jKjssessed  in  the  superior  condition  of  his  own  people,  and,  what  was  of 
more  importance,  in  their  free  spirit  as  compared  with  the  French.  France, 
England,  and  Flanders  had  many  [K>int8  of  resc^oiblance,  and  were  drawn  closer 
together  than  any  other  European  nations.  But  they  had  also  essential 
point?  of  difference.  The  nobles  of  France  did  not  fonn  a  strong  collective 
body  like  those  of  England.  The  p<:'ople  had  not  been  blended  w4th  the 
aristocracy  in  the  common  asvS^^rtion  of  their  hberties.  True  freedom — that 
which  has  been  won,  and  can  be  maintained^was  unknown  to  France.  There 
were  no  institutions  which  could  te  considered  established  or  sound.  There 
were  continual  changes  of  principles  of  government;  no  recognised  rights, 
amidst  alternations  of  sudden  liberty  and  absolute  power.  Thus,  there  was 
no  great  popular  cla^  upon  w^honi  the  king  and  the  nobility  could  rely,  and 
at  whose  heati  they  could  confidently  march  to  victor}^ 

On  the  other  hand,  Flantlers  was  essentially  democratic.  The  burghers 
had  accunmlated  riches  far  above  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe;  and  their 
corporations  of  trades  in  Gheot,  Bruges,  and  other  cities  had  estabHshed  a 
powTr  before  which  their  sovereign  counts  trendiled  and  their  nobles  scarcely 
exhibited  their  authority.  The  great  enemy  of  their  liberties  was  the  king 
of  France.  He  had  defeated  the  revolted  burghers  at  Cassel,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign ;  and  the  Flemings,  now^  under  their  great  leader,  Jacob  van 
Artevelde,  were  prepared  for  the  strictest  alliance  with  England,  This  ex- 
traordinary maUp  commonly  known  as  the  "brewer  of  Ghent,**  was  a  noble, 
allied  to  the  first  families  in  Flanders.  He  was  a  ''brew^er,"  as  a  prince  in 
England  is  often  a  "  fishmonger/*  He  was  a  member  of  the  guild  of  brewers. 
Eiiward  knew  the  value  of  this  alliance  with  the  Flemings  and  their  demo- 
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cratic  leader.    Their  friendship  was  founded  upon  something  higher  than  the 

gatronage  of  the  king  or  the  servility  of  the  tribune  of  the  people.  Queen 
hilippa  held  the  brewer's  infant  son,  the  famous  Philip,  at  the  t^tismal 
font;  and  Artevelde  thought  to  find  a  powerful  protector  for  his  Fleniinfls 
against  the  tyranny  of  theu*  native  rulers,  and  the  jealousy  which  France  felt 
of  a  dangerous  neighbour,  by  recommending  that  the  buighers  should  depose 
Louis,  count  of  Flanders,  and  call  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  to  the  govern- 
ment. Bruges  and  Ypres  supported  the  proposition.  The  populace  of  Ghent 
suddenly  turned  against  the  man  under  whose  authority  they  had  arrived, 
in  common  with  the  other  towns,  at  an  unequalled  height  of  prosperity — an 
authoritv  far  more  potent  than  that  of  their  sovereign  count,  who  had  removed 
himself  for  safety  to  France.  They  murdered  Artevelde.  At  his  instigation 
Edward  had  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  France.  When  the  king  h^rd  c^ 
his  friend's  death,  he  put  to  sea  in  great  anger  and  returned  to  Ei^land.  A 
deputation  from  all  tne  trading  towns,  except  Ghent,  appeased  ms  wrath, 
and  the  idliance  was  continued.  ''So,  little  by  little,"  BAyB  Froissart,/  ''the 
death  of  Jacob  van  Artevelde  was  forgotten." 

This  event  happened  in  July,  1345.  The  commercial  intercourae  between 
England  and  Flanders  was,  at  this  time,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  both 
countries.  France  had  scarcely  any  internal  trade,  and  less  foreign  conMner- 
cial  intercourse.  With  Bruges  on  the  north  and  Bordeaux  on  the  south, 
the  traffic  of  London  and  Bristol  and  the  Cinque  Ports  had  become  very  large. 
The  parliament  of  England  willingly  voted  laige  sirais  for  the  war  with  France. 
While  Edward  was  negotiating  with  Artevelde,  the  earl  of  Derby  was  winniAg 
battles  in  Gascony.  English  armies  had  also  previously  found  an  entrance 
to  France  through  Brittany,  in  consequence  of  a  disputed  succession  to  Uie 
duchv.  Edward  supported  the  claim  of  John  de  Montfort  against  that  of 
Charles  of  Blois,  nephew  of  the  French  king.  The  defence  of  the  castle  of  Hen- 
nebon  by  Joan  de  Montfort,  during  the  captivity  of  her  husband,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  episodes  of  the  wars  in  which  England  was  engaged. 
The  historian  and  the  artist  have  delighted  to  exhibit  the  heroic  duchess,  as 
described  by  Froissart/  with  "  the  courage  of  a  man,  and  the  heart  of  a  lion," 
showing  to  the  people  of  Rennes  her  infant  boy,  and  saying,  "See  here  my 
little  son,  who  shall  be  the  restorer  of  his  father."  They  have  painted  her, 
after  the  old  chronicler,  besieged  in  Hennebon,  and  at  the  last  extremity 
looking  down  along  the  sea,  out  of  a  window  in  the  castle,  and  crying  aloud, 
smiling  for  great  joy,  "I  see  the  succours  of  England  coming."  Sir  Walter 
Manny  was  her  deliverer ;  and  the  road  to  France  was  open  through  Brittany. 
All  these  attacks  upon  the  French  kingdom,  conducted  with  various  for- 
tune by  England,  from  1338  to  1345,  were  but  preludes  to  the  great  attempt  of 
1346,  when  Edward,  relying  less  upon  Gascon  or  Fleming  than  upon  his 
English  yeomen,  landed  near  Cape  la  Hogue,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy. 
He  had  with  his  army  his  own  first-bom  son,  now  sixteen  years  of  age.  He 
had  earls  of  famous  name,  barons  and  knights.  But  his  "  four  thousand  men 
of  arms,  and  ten  thousand  archers,  besides  Irishmen  and  Welshmen  that 
followed  the  host  on  foot,"  were  his  main  strength.  They  were  the  despised 
"fantassins"  of  the  mounted  warriors.  They  belonged  to  a  novel  system  of 
tactics,  which  the  French  historian,  Michelet,  says  "  arose  out  of  a  new  state 
of  society" ;  and  the  deeds  which  they  did  "revealed  a  secret  which  nobody 
suspected — that  of  the  real  want  of  military  power  of  the  feudal  world,  which 
was  believed  to  be  the  only  military  world."  The  French  nobles,  themselves 
full  of  courage  and  contempt  of  death,  despised  the  infantry  and  archers 
taken  from  the  common  people.    The  English  earls  and  knights  led  them  on 
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foot  to  victory.  The  French  leaders  were  afraid  of  trusting  the  people  with 
the  mighty  bow.  The  English  twice  conquereii  France  with  a  handful  of 
yeomen.  This  is  the  feeling  with  which  Barante.  a  Frenchman,  speaks  of 
Cr6cy  and  Agincourt — and  he  is  right. 


EDWARD  S  NORMAN  CAMPAIGN 

Edward  III  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  France  in  1337,  and  in  1340  he 

quartered  the  arms  of  France  with  those  of  England.  Upon  his  coins  he  was 
king  of  England  and  France.  In  that  year  a  statute  was  passed  which  shows 
how  completely  the  feeling  of  nationality  had  now  possessetl  the  race  of 
Englishmen,  and  how  jealous  they  were  of  the  indej>enrlence  of  their  island, 
*'Know  ye/'  says  Edward,  *Hhat  whereas  some  penple  do  think  that  by 
reason  that  the  realm  of  France  is  devolved  to  us  as  right  heir  of  the  same, 
and  forasmuch  as  we  be  king  of  France,  our  realm  of  England  shou]<i  be  put 
in  subjection  of  the  king  and  of  the  realm  of  France  in  time  to  conie.  We 
will,  and  grant,  and  stablish,  that  our  said  realm  of  England,  nor  the  people 
of  the  same,  of  what  estate  or  condition  they  be,  shall  not  in  any  time  to  come 
be  put  in  subjection  nor  in  ob<Msance  of  us,  nor  of  oiu*  heirs  anil  successors, 
as  kings  of  France."  All  the  supposeti  pre-eminence  of  the  French  race  over 
the  English  had  lK»en  obliterated  in  the  amalgamation  of  three  centuries.  In 
1362,  it  was  enactcMl  that  all  pleas  in  the  courts  ''shall  be  pleaded,  sliowed, 
defended,  answered,  d(*bated,  and  judged  in  the  English  tongue,**  and  not  in 
the  French  tongue,  "'  which  is  nmch  unknown  in  the  said  realm/" 

The  English  pt^ople,  speaking  the  iMiglish  tongue,  had  become  inspired 
with  the  passion  for  continental  dominion.  Ijnier  the  Norman  kings  and 
the  Norman  barons  they  had  bwn  made  to  feel  the  yoke  of  the  conquerors. 
They  would  now  go  forth  themselves  txt  conf|nest.  There  was  a  great  issue  to 
be  tried,  in  a  daring  adventure  for  the  possession  of  the  noble  land  that  their 
king  demanded  as  his  own,  Edward  was  called  by  his  rival  Philip  **the 
wool-merchant."  The  growers  of  wool,  the  dealers  of  the  staple,  would  go 
forth  with  bow  and  bill  to  encounter,  at  any  odils,  the  chivalry  of  France.  On 
the  10th  of  July,  1346,  ten  thousand  archers  of  England  were  lodged  on  tlie 
sands  near  Cape  La  Hogue.  As  if  the  circumstances  of  the  Nonnan  conquest 
were  to  be  parodied,  Froissart/  says,  '*The  king  issued  out  of  his  ship,  and 
the  first  foot  that  he  set  on  the  ground,  he  fell  so  rudely  that  the  blorxl  burst 
out  of  his  nose.  The  knights  that  were  al>out  him  took  him  up  and  said, 
*Sir,  for  God  s  sake,  enter  again  into  your  ship,  and  come  not  a  land  this  day, 
for  this  is  but  an  evil  sign  for  us.'  Then  the  king  answered  quickly,  and  said, 
'Wherefore?  This  is  a  good  token  for  me,  for  the  land  desire th  to  have  me,' 
of  the  which  answer  all  his  men  were  right  joyful." 

The  march  of  the  invading  army  was  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  usual 
mode  of  making  war  in  the  feuilal  times.  To  desolate  the  conn  try »  to  burn 
the  tawns  if  they  resisted,  to  plunder  the  inhabitants  even  when  they  peacefullv 
submitted— these  wei-e  the  aspects  in  which  King  Edward  and  his  English 
presented  themselves  to  the  (>eople  over  whom  he  claimed  to  rule.  Keeping 
near  the  coast,  they  arrived  at  Barfleur,  which  was  given  up  '^for  fear  of 
death" :  gold  and  silver  and  jewels  were  found,  and  ^'m  much  riches  that  the 
boys  and  villeins  of  the  host  set  nothing  by  gf*od  furred  gowns."  On  they 
marchetl  to  Cherbourg,  'Va  great  and  rich  town,  but  into  the  castle  they  could 
not  come,  it  was  so  strong."  From  Cherbourg  tliey  proceeded  to  Carentan, 
where  the  castle  was  taken  by  assault.     During  this  progress  along  the  sands 
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and  marshes  of  the  coast,  the  fleet  kept  in  view ;  and  the  captured  burgesses 
that  were  worth  ransom  were  sent  on  board.  In  this  manner  the  army  reached 
Caen.  They  entered  the  city,  but  the  people  cast  down  stones  and  timber 
and  iron  upon  the  English  who  had  entered  their  streets,  and  killed  and 
wounded  five  hundred  of  them. 

Edward  was  now  fully  committed  to  the  dangers  of  his  adventure;  for 
he  sent  his  ships  home,  laden  with  plunder  and  prisoners.  From  Caen,  he 
rode  in  the  same  order  as  before,  "  brenning  and  exiling  the  country,"  till 
he  reached  fivreux;  and  thence  marched  to  Louviers.  His  object  was  to 
cross  the  Seine  at  Rouen,  and  then  march  to  Calais,  expecting  to  be  joined 
by  an  army  of  Flemings.  But  Philip  was  at  Rouen  before  him,  and  was 
encamped  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  having  destroyed  the  bridge  of 
boats.  Below  Rouen  the  passage  of  the  Seine  was  too  difficult  to  be  attempted ; 
and  the  English  army  was  therefore  led  along  the  left  bank,  by  Vernon  and 
Mantes,  to  roissy — a  march  of  more  than  sixty  miles.  The  bridge  here  was 
partially  destroyed.  The  position  of  the  English  was  now  one  of  extreme 
peril.  They  were  separated  by  two  great  rivers,  the  Seine  and  the  Somme,  from 
their  Flemish  auxiliaries ;  and  Philip  was  collecting  a  great  force  as  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  Paris  in  a  parallel  march  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine. 
There  was  no  course  but  that  of  fronting  the  danger.  Part  of  Edward's  host 
marched  on  to  St.  Germain,  and  even  to  Neuilly.  King  Philip  caused  idl 
the  penthouses  of  the  city  to  be  pulled  down,  and  took  up  a  position  at 
St.  Denis. 

Meanwhile,  the  English  had  repaired  the  bridge  of  Poissy,  the  broken 
arches  and  joists  of  which  lay  in  the  river ;  and  Edward  rested  in  the  nimnery 
at  Poissy.  He  then  crossed  the  bridge  at  Poissy ;  while  Philip,  at  St.  Denis, 
was  preparing  to  resist  an  attack  upon  Paris.  The  course  of  the  English 
was  now  direct  by  Beauvais,  on  to  the  Somme,  through  Poix.  But  Philip 
had  made  a  rapid  march  upon  Amiens,  detachments  of  his  men-at-arms 
having  preceded  him  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Somme,  guarding  every  ford 
and  breaking  down  every  bridge.  The  main  body  of  his  army  was  gradually 
shutting  up  the  invaders  in  the  nook  between  the  Somme  and  the  sea.  Eklward 
had  reached  Airaines ;  and  he  had  sent  out  his  marshals  with  three  thousand 
archers  and  men-at-arms  to  find  some  passage.  At  Picquigny  they  were 
boldly  met,  and  a§ain  at  Pont  de  Remy,  and  could  accomplish  nothing. 
They  returned  to  Airaines  and  made  their  report,  and  "  the  king  of  England 
was  right  pensive."  The  English  marched  out  of  Airaines  in  the  morning, 
and  the  French  entered  the  town  at  noon. 

In  haste  the  English  had  departed  from  Airaines,  When  the  French 
marched  in,  the  meat  was  on  the  spits,  the  bread  was  in  the  oven,  the  tables 
were  spread  for  dinner,  the  wine-tuns  were  at  hand.  There  was  no  time  for 
feasting.  Rapidly  they  marched  to  Oisemont,  where  the  king  took  up  his 
quarters.  The  marshals  had  ridden  to  the  gates  of  Abbeville  and  onward  to 
St.  Valery .  The  bridge  of  Abbeville  was  within  the  walls ;  the  Somme  widened 
and  was  more  dangerous  as  it  neared  the  sea.  Prisoners  of  the  country  were 
brought  in  to  Edward ;  and  he  "  right  courteously  demanded  of  them  if  there 
were  any  amongst  them  that  knew  any  passage  beneath  Abbeville."  If  any 
man  would  show  such  a  passage,  he  and  twenty  of  his  company  should  be 
quit  of  his  ransom.  In  the  hour  of  his  need,  help  came  from  one  of  those 
humble  men  that  the  tyrannous  host  had  made  war  upon  in  their  corn-fields 
and  hovels.  "A  varlet,  called  Gobyn  Agace,  stepped  forth  and  said  to  the 
king,  '  Sir,  I  promise  you  on  the  jeopardy  of  my  head  I  shall  bring  you  to  such 
a  place.' "    It  was  a  passage  a  little  above  Abbeville,  hard  in  the  bottom  with 
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white  stones,  thence  called  Blanquetaque.  Here  the  river  was  tidal;  and 
Agace  said  that  when  the  Hood  wa^s  gone  the  stream  was  so  low  that  it  might 
be  passed  without  danger. 

The  king  slept  not  much  that  night.  At  midnight  his  trumpet  was  sounded, 
and  at  dayljreak  of  that  morning  of  August  the  host  ha<l  departeil  from  Oise- 
mont,  led  by  Gobyn  Agace  to  the  muctwiesirefl  ford.  At  the  sun-rising  they 
had  reached  it.  But  the  Hood  was  up ;  and  they  waited  tiJI  the  hour  of  prime — 
the  first  canonical  hour  of  prayer — until  the  tide  ebtxHl.  But  a  great  company 
of  horse  and  foot,  to  the  number  of  twelve  thousand,  hatl  Ijeen  gathered 
under  the  command  of  a  Norman  baron,  Sir  Godemar  du  Fay,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  The  French  and  Enghsh  struggled  in  the  ford ;  and  the 
Genoese  of  Philip's  army  did  great  trouble  witli  their  crossbows;  but  the 
archers  of  Edward  shot  so  wholly  together  that  at  length  the  way  wa^  cleared, 
and  Sir  Godemar  du  Fay  was  discomfited  and  fled.  The  king  having  crossed, 
he  thanked  God  for  his  army  s  escape  from  their  great  peril ;  and  dismissed 
Gobyn  Agace  with  a  present  of  a  hundretl  nobles  and  a  horse.  The  army 
then  marched  on,  and  lodged  in  the  fields  near  Cr^cy.  The  king  of  France 
heard  that  the  aft^^rntjon  Rood  had  come  in  at  Blanquetaque;  and  so  he  rested 
that  night  at  Abbeville.^ 


THE   BATTLE   OF  CRECY   (1346  A.D.) 

Edward  was  now  within  a  few  days'  march  of  the  frontiers  of  Flanders, 

but  nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  his  Flemish  auxiliaries.  He  was  probably 
tired  of  retreating,  and  encouraged  by  the  result  of  the  remarkable  battle  at 
Blanquetaque.  When  told  that  Philip  would  still  pursue  him,  he  said,  **  We 
will  go  no  further/*  As  he  had  not  the  eighth  part  of  the  numl>er  of  men 
that  Philip  had,  his  marshals  selected  an  advantageous  position  on  an  eminencse 
a  little  behind  the  village  of  Crecy.*  After  su[>p«:T  he  entered  his  oratory, 
and,  falling  on  his  knees,  prayed  God  to  bring  hun  off  with  honour  if  he 
should  fight  on  the  morrow.  Rising  at  early  dawn,  he  and  his  son  Edward 
heard  mass  and  communicated;  the  greater  part  of  his  people  confessed  and 
put  themselves  in  a  comfortable  state  of  mind.  They  hatl  not  teen  harassed 
for  many  hours ;  they  liad  fared  well :  tliey  had  had  a  good  night's  rest,  and 
were  fresh  and  vigoroas. 

After  mass  the  king  ordered  the  men  to  arm  and  assemble,  each  under 
his  proper  baimer.  In  the  rear  of  his  army  he  enclosed  a  large  park  near  a 
wood,  in  which  he  placed  all  his  baggage  wagons  and  all  his  horses;  for  every- 
one, man-at-arms  as  well  as  archer,  was  to  fight  that  day  on  foot.  The  first 
di^dsion  was  under  the  command  of  his  young  son,  with  whom  were  placed 
the  earLs  of  Warwick  and  Oxford,  and  other  experienced  captains;  it  consisted 
of  about  mo  men-at-arms,  2,000  archers,  and  1,000  Welsh  foot.  A  little 
behind  them,  and  rather  on  their  flank,  stood  the  second  division  of  800  men- 
at-arms  and  1,200  archers,  who  wei-e  commaiuletl  by  the  earls  of  Northampton 
and  Arundel,  the  lords  De  Roos,  Willoughby,  and  othei*s.  The  third  division 
stood  in  reserve  on  the  top  of  the  hill;  it  consisted  of  700  men-at-arms  and 

*  The  Imllow  in  which  the  battle  was  foueht  is  cillled  **  La  ralee  des  claret  ou  getUthhomme^** 
The  wood  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  fiokf,  where  30,000  French  were  killed  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  hjittle.  is  tttili  called  by  the  |M5tj()le  *'  the  forefst  bathetl  in  blooti."  Towardtt 
the  centre  of  the  field  is  the  spot  where,  according  to  Crts-y  tradition,  ttie  kiris^of  Bohemia  is 
said  to  have  fallen;  his  badjje  of  three  ostrich  feathers  and  motto — "  ick  Ditn'' — being  said  to 
have  been  taken  from  him  and  assumed  by  the  Black  Prince. 
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2,000  archers.    The  archers  of  each  division  formed  in  front,  in  the  shape  of 
a  portcullis  or  harrow. 

After  his  march  and  counter-march  on  the  day  of  Blanquetaque,  Philip 
rested  at  Abbeville,  and  he  lost  a  whole  day  there,  waiting  for  reinforcements, 
among  which  were  one  thousand  lances  of  the  count  of  Savoy.  This  morning, 
however,  the  French  king  marched  to  give  battle,  breathing  fury  and  venge- 
ance: his  countenance  was  clouded — a  savage  silence  could  not  conceal 
Uie  agitation  of  his  soul — all  his  movements  were  precipitate,  without  plan  or 
concert.  It  seemed  as  if  the  shades  of  De  Clisson  and  his  murdered  com- 
panions flitted  before  his  eyes  and  obscured  his  vision.  He  ran  rather  than 
marched  from  Abbeville,  and  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  well-ordered  divis- 
ions of  Edward,  his  men  were  tired,  and  his  rearguard  far  behind.  By  the 
advice  of  a  Bohemian  captain,  he  agreed  to  put  off  the  battle  till  the  morrow, 
and  two  officers  immediately  rode,  one  along  the  van  and  the  other  towards 
the  rear,  crying  out,  "Halt,  banners,  in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  Denis!" 
Those  that  were  in  front  stopped,  but  those  behind  rode  on,  saying  that  they 
would  not  halt  until  they  were  as  forward  as  the  first. 

When  the  van  felt  the  rear  pressing  on  them  they  pushed  forward,  and 
neither  the  king  nor  the  marshals  could  stop  them,  but  on  they  marched  with- 
out any  order  until  they  came  near  the  English.  Then  the  foremost  ranks  fell 
back  at  once  in  great  disorder,  which  alarmed  those  in  the  rear,  who  thought 
there  had  been  fighting.  There  was  then  room  enough  for  those  behind  to  pass 
in  front  had  they  been  willing  so  to  do :  "  some  did  so,  and  some  remained  very 
shy.''  All  the  roads  between  Abbeville  and  06cy  were  covered  with  conmion 
people,  who,  while  they  were  yet  three  leagues  from  their  enemy,  were  bawling 
out,  "Kill!  kill!''  "There  is  no  man,"  says  Froissart,/  "unless  he  had  been 
present,  that  can  imagine  or  truly  record  the  confusion  of  that  day,  especially 
the  bad  management  and  disorder  of  the  French,  whose  troops  were  innumer- 
able." The  kings,  dukes,  counts,  barons,  and  lords  of  France  advanced  each 
as  he  thought  best.  Philip  was  carried  forward  by  the  torrent,  and  as  soon 
as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  English,  his  blood  began  to  boil,  and  he  cried  out, 
"  Order  the  Genoese  forward,  and  begin  the  battle,  in  the  name  of  God  and 
St.  Denis!"  These  Genoese  were  famous  cross-bowmen:  according  to  Frois- 
sart, they  were  fifteen  thousand  strong.  But  they  were  quite  fati^ed,  having 
that  day  marched  six  leagues  on  foot.  They  told  the  constable  that  they 
were  not  in  a  state  to  do  any  great  exploit  that  day.  The  count  d'Alengon, 
King  Philip's  brother,  hearing  this,  said,  "  See  what  we  get  by  employing  such 
scoundrels,  who  fail  us  in  our  need."  The  susceptible  Italians  were  not  likely 
to  forget  these  hasty  and  insulting  words,  but  they  formed  and  led  the  van. 
They  were  supported  by  the  count  d'Alengon,  with  a  numerous  cavalry. 

While  these  things  were  passing,  a  heavy  rain  fell,  accompanied  by  thunder : 
and  there  was  a  fearful  eclipse  of  the  sun.  About  five  in  the  afternoon,  the 
weather  cleared  up  and  the  sun  shone  forth  in  full  splendour.  His  rays  darted 
full  in  the  eyes  of  the  French,  but  the  English  had  the  sun  at  their  backs. 
When  the  Genoese  had  made  their  approach,  they  set  up  a  terrible  shout  to 
strike  terror  into  the  English ;  but  the  English  yeomen  remained  motionless, 
not  seeming  to  care  for  it :  they  sent  up  a  second  shout,  and  advanced,  but  still 
the  English  moved  not;  they  shouted  a  third  time,  and  advancing  a  little 
began  to  discharge  their  crossbows.  Then  the  English  moved,  but  it  was 
one  step  forward,  and  they  shot  their  arrows  with  such  rapidity  and  vigour 
that  "it  seemed  as  if  it  snowed."  These  well-shot  arrows  pierced  shield  and 
armour;  the  Genoese  could  not  stand  them.  On  seeing  these  auxiliaries 
waver  and  then  fall  back,  the  king  of  France  cried  out  in  a  fury,  "  Kill  me  those 
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scoundrels,  for  they  stop  our  way  without  doieg  any  good!"  and  at  these 
words  the  French  men-at-arms  laid  about  theoi,  killing  and  wounding  the 
retreating  Genoese.  All  this  wonderfully  increased  tlie  confusion;  ami  stiO 
the  Enghsh  yeomen  kept  shooting  as  vigorously  as  before  into  the  midst  of 
the  crowd :  many  of  their  arrows  fell  among  Alen<;on's  splendid  cavaJry,  and 
killing  anti  wounifing  many  made  them  cajjer  and  fall  among  the  Genoese, 
'^so  that  they  could  never  rally  or  get  up  again/' 

Having  got  free  from  the  rabbh^rout,  .AIen<,*on  and  the  count  of  Flanders 
skirt^ed  the  English  archers  and  fell  upon  the  men-ai-arms  of  the  prince's 
battalia,  where  they  fought  fiercely  for  some  time.  The  second  division  of 
the  English  moved  to  the  support  of  the  j>rince.  The  king  of  France  was  eager 
to  supjjort  .Alenf.-on,  but  he  could  not  penetrate  a  hedge  of  English  archers 
which  formed  in  his  front.  But  without  the  king's  forces  Alenyon,  with  whom 
fought  P>ench,  Germans,  Bohemians,  and  iSavoyards,  seemed  to  all  eyes  more 
than  a  match  for  the  prince.  At  a  moment  when  the  conflict  seemed  doubtful, 
the  earl  of  Warwick  sent  to  request  a  reinforceirient  from  the  reserve,  Edward, 
who  had  watched  the  battle  from  a  wintlmill  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and 
who  did  not  put  on  his  hehnet  the  whole  day,  asked  the  knight  whether  his 
son  was  killed,  or  wounded,  or  thrown  to  the  ground?  The  knight  replied, 
"No,  sire,  pleiise  God,  but  he  is  hard  beset."  *^Then,"  saiti  the  king,  ''return 
to  those  who  sent  you,  anti  tell  them  that  they  shall  have  no  helj)  from  me. 
Let  the  boy  win  his  spurs ;  for  I  am  resolved,  if  it  please  God,  that  this  day  be 
his,  and  that  the  honour  of  it  be  given  all  to  him  and  to  those  to  whose  care 
I  have  intrusted  liim/'  W'hen  Sir  Thomas  Norwich  reported  this  message, 
they  w^ere  all  greatly  encouraged,  and  repented  of  having  ever  sent  him. 
Soon  after  this.  Aleni^'on  was  killed,  and  his  battixlions  were  scattered. 

The  king  of  France  made  several  brilliant  charges,  but  he  was  repulsed 
each  time  with  great  loss :  his  horse  was  killed  under  him  by  an  English  arrow, 
and  the  best  of  his  friends  liad  fallen  arounti  him.  Night  now  set  in,  but  not 
before  he  hafl  lost  the  battle.  At  the  hour  of  vespers  he  hail  not  more  than 
sixty  men  about  him  of  all  sorts.  John  of  Hainault  now  laid  hoki  of  his 
bridle-rein  antl  led  him  away  by  force,  for  he  had  entreated  him  to  retire 
before  this,  but  in  vaiiL  The  king  rode  away  till  he  came  to  tfie  ciistle  of 
La  Broye,  where  he  found  the  gates  shut,  for  it  was  dark  night.  He  sum- 
moned the  chatelain^  who  came  upon  the  battlements  and  asked  who  called 
at  such  an  hour.  The  king  answered,  ''  0|.>en,  open,  chatelain,  it  is  the  fortune 
of  France ! "  The  governor  knew  the  king's  voice,  descended,  opened  the  gates, 
and  let  down  the  bridge.  The  king  and  his  company  entered  the  castle,  but 
he  had  with  him  only  five  barons. 

Such  was  the  memorable  battle  of  Cr^cy ;  it  was  fought  on  Saturday,  the 
26th  day  of  August,  1346.  Oo  the  Sunday  morning  a  fog  arose  so  that  the 
English  could  scarcely  see  the  length  of  half  an  acre  before  tliem.  The  king 
sent  out  a  detachment  of  ,50()  lances  and  2,000  archers  to  reconnoitre.  This 
detachment  soon  found  themselves  in  the  mifist  of  a  boily  of  militia  from 
Beauvais  and  Rouen,  who,  wholly  ignorant  of  what  had  happened,  had 
marched  all  niglit  to  overtake  the  Frencli  army.  These  men  took  the  English 
for  French,  ami  hastened  to  join  them.  Before  they  found  out  their  mistake 
the  English  fell  upon  them  and  slew  them  without  mercy.  Soon  after,  the 
same  party  trjok  a  different  road,  and  fell  in  with  a  fresh  force,  under  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  and  the  grand  prior  of  France,  who  wen*  also  ignorant  of 
the  defeat  of  the  French :  for  they  had  heard  that  the  king  would  not  fight 
till  the  Sunday.  Here  began  a  fresh  battle,  for  those  two  spiritual  lords  w^re 
well  provided  with  stout  men-at-arms.     They  could  not,  however,  stand 
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against  the  English :  the  two  lords  were  killed,  and  only  a  few  of  their  men 
escaped  by  flight.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  the  English  fomid  noany 
Frenchmen,  who  had  lost  their  road  the  preceding  evening.  All  these  were 
put  to  the  sword ;  and  of  foot  soldiers  sent  from  the  municipalities,  cities,  and 
good  towns  of  France,  there  were  slain  this  Sunday  morning  more  than  four 
times  B3  many  as  in  the  great  battle  of  Saturday.  When  this  destructive 
detachment  returned  to  headquarters,  King  Edward  sent  to  examine  the 
dead,  and  learn  what  French  lords  had  fallen.  The  lords  Cobham  and  Stafford 
were  charged  with  this  duty,  and  they  took  with  them  three  heralds  to  recog- 
nise the  arms,  and  two  secretaries  to  write  down  the  names.  They  remained 
all  that  day  in  the  fields,  returning  as  the  king  was  sitting  down  to  supper, 
when  they  reported  that  they  had  found  the  bodies  of  eleven  princes,  ei^ty 
bannerets,  twelve  hundred  knights,  and  about  thirty  thousand  conunon 
men./ 

Among  the  slain  the  most  distinguished  was  John,  king  of  Bohemia.  A^ 
had  not  chilled  in  him  the  fire  of  youth :  though  blind,  he  placed  himself  m 
the  first  division  of  the  French;  and  as  the  issue  grew  dubious,  ordered  the 
four  knights,  his  attendants,  io  lead  him  into  the  hottest  of  the  battle,  "  that 
I  too,"  said  he,  "may  have  a  stroke  at  the  English."  Placing  him  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  interlacing  their  bridles,  they  spurred  forward  their  horses, 
and  were  almost  immediately  slain.  By  the  writers  of  the  age  his  conduct 
has  been  extolled  as  an  instance  of  unparalleled  heroism.  His  motto,  Ich 
Dien  (I  serve),  was  adopted  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  has  been  always 
borne  by  his  successors. 

The  conquerors  beheld  with  astonishment  the  result  of  this  bloody  and 
decisive  battle.  They  did  not  attribute  it  to  their  own  courage  or  the  im- 
prudence of  the  enemy,  but  to  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  who  had  thus 
pronounced  judgment  in  favour  of  their  sovereign;  and  the  thanksgivings 
which  were  offered  up  in  the  camp  were  quickly  repeated  in  every  town  and 
village  in  England.  <^  On  Monday  morning  the  king  of  England  marched  off 
to  the  north,  keeping  near  the  coast,  and  passing  through  Montreuil-sur-Mer. 
On  Thursday,  the  31st  of  August,  five  days  after  the  great  battle  of  Cr6cy, 
he  sat  down  before  Calais  and  began  his  famous  siege  of  that  place — ^a  siege, 
or  rather  a  blockade,  which  lasted  nearly  a  year,  and  was  enlivened  by  many 
brilliant  feats  of  arms.  An  immediate  consequence  of  his  victory  at  Cr6cy 
was  the  withdrawing  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  from  Guienne,  where  the  earl 
of  Derby  was  almost  reduced  to  extremities  notwithstanding  the  gallant  as- 
sistance of  Sir  Walter  Manny,  who  had  removed  a  small  body  from  Brittany 
to  Gascony. 

THE   BATTLE   OF  NEVILLE's   CROSS    (1346  A.D.) 

While  Edward  was  occupied  at  Calais,  Philip  resorted  to  measures  which 
he  hoped  would  create  such  a  confusion  in  England  as  to  oblige  his  inmiediate 
return  thither.  Ever  since  his  guest  David  Bruce  had  been  reseated  on  the 
throne,  he  had  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with  Scotland.  His  com- 
munications were  now  more  frequent,  and,  in  the  month  of  September,  King 
David  himself  marched  from  Perth  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  regular  cav- 
alry and  about  thirty  thousand  others,  mounted  on  Galloways.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  confident  of  success,  seeing  that  nearly  the  whole  chivalry  of  England 
was  absent.  He  rode  into  Cumberland,  took  the  peel  or  castle  of  Liddel  on 
the  2d  of  October,  and  then  marched  into  the  bishopric  of  Durham.    WTiile 
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he  lay  at  Bear  Park,  near  the  city  of  Durham,  the  English  assembled  an 
airoy  in  Auckland  Park,  The  Scots  were  ignorant  of  all  the  movements  of 
the  English :  Douglas,  the  famous  knight  of  Liddesdale,  who  had  scoured  the 
country  as  far  as  Ferryhill,  was  intercepted  on  his  return  by  the  English  at 
Sunderland  bridge.  He  cut  his  way  through  them,  but  lost  five  hundred  of 
his  best  men.  David,  though  taken  by  surprise^  immediately  formed  his 
troops,  and  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Neville's  Cross.  The  English 
counted  among  their  forces  three  thousand  archers,  and  these  men  as  usual 
decided  the  affair,  David,  after  being  twice  wounded,  was  forcibly  made 
prisoner  by  one  Copland^  a  gentleman  of  Northun\berland.  Three  earls  and 
forty-nine  barons  and  knights  shared  the  fate  of  the  king.  The  earl  of  Men- 
teith,  who  had  accepted  office  under  Edward,  and  the  earl  of  Fife,  who  had 
done  homage  to  Edward  Baliol,  were  condemned  as  traitors  without  any 
form  of  trial,  by  the  king  in  coimcil  at  Calais*  Menteith  was  executed,  but 
Fife  was  reprieved  on  account  of  his  relationship,  his  mother  having  been 
niece  to  Eilward  L  King  David  was  soon  carried  to  London  and  safely 
lodged  in  the  Tower. 

In  the  mean  time  Edward's  ally,  the  countess  de  Montfort,  continued  to  de- 
fend the  inheritance  of  her  infant  son,  being  well  supported  by  an  English 
force  of  one  thousand  men-at-arms  and  eight  thousand  foot,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Thomas  d'Agworth.  On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  June,  1347, 
while  her  bitter  enemy,  Charles  of  Blois,  was  lying  before  Roche-de-Rien, 
which  he  was  besieging  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  English,  In  the  confusion  of  a  nocturnal  battle,  Sir  Thomas  was 
twice  taken  prisoner,  and  twice  rescued  by  his  brave  followers,  A  sortie 
from  the  garrison  finished  this  affair :  the  French  were  thoroughly  beaten  and 
dispersed;  Charles  of  Blois  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  over  to  England,  to 
add  another  royal  captive  to  those  already  in  Edward's  power. 


THE  BIEOE  OF  CALAIS   (l347  A.D.) 

Edward,  meanwhile,  pressed  the  blockade  of  Calais,  As  it  was  a  place  of 
incredible  strength,  he  wisely  resolved  not  to  throw  away  the  lives  of  his  sol- 
diers in  assaults,  but  to  reduce  it  by  famine*  He  girded  it  on  the  land  side 
by  entrenchments,  and  he  built  so  many  wooden  houses  for  the  accommodation 
of  his  troops  that  his  encampment  looked  like  a  second  town  growing  round 
the  first ;  the  old  French  writers,  indeed,  call  it  la  vUle  de  Boi^.  At  the  same 
time  his  fleet  blockaded  the  harbour  and  cut  off  all  communication  by  sea. 
John  de  Vieime,  the  governor  of  Calais,  could  not  mistake  Edward's  plan, 
and,  to  save  his  provisions,  he  determined  to  rid  himself  of  such  as  are  called, 
in  the  merciless  language  of  war,  "useless  mouths/'  Seventeen  hundred  poor 
people,  of  lx>th  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  were  turned  out  of  the  town,  and  driven 
towards  the  English  lines.  Edward  gave  them  all  a  good  dinner,  and  then 
dismissed  them  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  even  presenting  them  with  a 
little  money  to  supply  their  immediate  wants.  As  provisions  waxed  low  the 
governor  made  a  fresh  search  for  "useless  mouths/'  and  five  hundred  more 
of  the  inhabitants  were  thrust  out  of  the  town:  but  this  time  Edward  was 
not  m  merciful,  and  all  of  them  are  said  to  have  perished  miserably  between 
his  lines  and  the  town  walls,  as  the  governor  would  not  readmit  them. 

A  French  fleet,  attempting  to  relieve  the  place,  was  met  by  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  and  carried  to  England,  After  this  the  hopes  of  the  garrison  began 
to  fail  them,  and  they  wrote  to  King  Philip  that  they  had  eaten  their  horses, 
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their  dogs,  and  all  the  unclean  animals  they  could  procure,  and  that  nothing 
was  left  for  them  but  to  eat  one  another.  This  letter  was  intercepted  by  the 
English ;  but  Philip  knew  the  straits  to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  resolved 
to  make  a  great  effort  to  save  this  important  place.  The  orijlamtm^  the  sacred 
banner  of  France,  which  wsls  not  to  be  usea  except  against  infidels,  was  un- 
furled; the  vassals  of  the  crown  were  summoned  from  all  parts;  and,  in  the 
month  of  July,  Philip  marched  towards  Calais.  That  town,  however,  was 
only  approachable  by  two  roads^ — the  one  along  the  seashore,  the  other  over 
bogs  and  marshes;  and  Edward  guarded  both — the  one  with  his  ships  and 
boats,  which  were  crowded  with  archers ;  the  other  by  means  of  towers,  for- 
tified bridges,  and  a  great  force  of  iiien-at^amis  and  archers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  brave  earl  of  Derby,  who,  as  well  as  Sir  Walter  Manny,  had 
come  from  Gascony  for  this  great  enterprise,  Philip  was  not  bold  enough  to 
attempt  either  passage;  and  after  a  fruitless  attempt  at  negotiation,  and  an 
idle  challenge,  he  withdrew  his  army  and  left  Calais  to  its  fate.  When  the 
faithful  garrison  had  witnessed  his  departure,  they  hung  out  the  flag  of  Eng- 
land, and  asked  to  capitulate,  Edward,  enrageil  at  their  obstinate  resistance, 
refused  them  any  tenus,  saying  that  he  would  have  an  unconditional  sur- 
render. Sir  Walter  Manny,  and  many  barons  who  were  then  present,  pleaded 
in  favour  of  the  men  of  Calais.  "  I  will  not  be  alone  against  you  all,"  said  the 
king.  "  Sir  Walter,  you  wiU  tell  the  captain  that  six  of  the  notable  burgesses 
must  come  forth  naked  in  their  shirts,  bare-legged,  with  halters  round  their 
necks,  and  the  keys  of  the  town  and  castle  in  their  hands.  On  these  I  will 
do  my  will,  and  the  rest  I  will  take  to  my  mercy.'' 

When  Sir  Walter  Manny  reported  this  hard  condition  to  John  de  Vienne, 
that  governor  went  to  the  market-place  and  ordered  the  church  bells  to  be 
rung:  the  people — men,  women,  and  children — repaired  to  the  spot*  and, 
when  they  had  heard  Edward's  message,  they  all  wept  piteously,  and  were 
incapable  of  forming  any  resolution.  Things  were  in  this  state  when  the 
richest  burgess  of  the  town,  who  was  called  Messire  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre, 
rose  up  and  said  before  them  all,  "Gentlemen,  great  and  little,  it  were  a  great 
pity  to  let  these  people  perish ;  I  will  be  the  first  tcj  offer  up  my  life  to  save 
theirs/'  After  him  another  notable  burgess,  a  very  honest  man,  and  of  great 
business,  rose  and  said  that  he  would  accompany  his  compeer  Messire  Eustace ; 
and  this  one  was  named  Messire  Jehan  d'Aire,  After  him  rose  up  Jaques  de 
Wisant,  who  was  very  rich  in  goods  and  lands,  and  said  that  he  would  ac- 
company  his  two  cousins,  as  did  Peter  Wisant  his  brother :  then  the  fifth  and 
the  sixth  offered  themselves,  which  completed  the  numter  the  king  demanded. 
The  governor,  John  de  Vienne,  mounted  a  small  hackney,  for  his  wounds  pre- 
vented him  from  walking,  and  conducted  them  to  the  gate,  Tlie  English 
barriers  were  opened,  and  the  six  were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Edward, 
before  whom  they  prostrated  themselves,  and  presenting  the  keys,  begged 
for  mercy.  All  the  barons,  knights,  and  others  who  were  there  present,  shed 
tears  of  pity ;  but  the  king  eyed  them  very  spitefully,  for  much  did  he  hate 
the  people  of  Calais ;  and  then  he  commanded  that  their  heads  should  be  struck 
off.  Every  Englishman  entreated  him  to  be  more  merciful,  but  he  would  not 
hear  them.  Then  Sir  Walter  Manny  said,  '*  Ha!  gentle  sire,  let  me  beseech  you 
to  restrain  your  ^vrath!  You  are  renowned  for  nobleness  of  soul — do  not 
tarnish  your  reputation  by  such  an  act  as  this.  These  worthy  men  have,  of 
their  own  free  will,  nobly  put  themselves  at  your  mercy,  in  order  to  save 
their  fellow-citizens.*'  Upon  this  the  king  made  a  grimace,  and  said,  "  Let 
the  headsman  be  summoned/*  But  the  queen  of  England,  who  had  joined 
her  husband  after  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  and  was  far  advanced  in  her 
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pregnancy,  fell  on  her  knees,  and  with  tears  said,  **Ah!  gentle  sire!  since  I 
have  erosaed  the  sea  with  great  danger,  I  have  never  asked  you  anything: 
now  I  humbly  pray,  for  the  sake  of  the  Son  of  the  holy  Mary  and  your  love 
of  me,  that  you  will  have  mercy  on  these  six  men,''  The  king  looked  at  her, 
and  was  silent  awhile :  then  he  said,  **  Dame,  I  wish  you  had  been  somewhere 
else ;  but  I  cannot  refuse  you — I  put  them  at  your  disposal/'  Philippa  caused 
the  halters  to  be  taken  from  their  necks,  gave  them  proper  clothes  and  a  good 
diimer,  and  then  dismissed  them  with  a  present  of  six  nobles  each. 

On  the  following  day,  August  4th,  1347,  the  king  and  queen  rode  towards 
the  town,  which  they  entered  to  the  sound  of  trumpets,  dmms,  and  all  kinds 
of  warlike  instruments^  They  remained  there  until  the  queen  was  delivered 
of  a  daughter,  who  was  called  Margaret  of  Calais;  and  after  that  they  returned 
to  England,  Edward  having  agreed  to  a  truce  with  Philip.  On  the  14th  of 
January,  1348,  he  asked  the  advice  of  his  parliament  touching  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  with  France.  The  commons,  suspecting  that  this  was  but  a  prel- 
ude to  the  demand  of  a  subsidy,  declined  giving  any  antm^r.  When  the  par- 
liament met  again,  on  the  17th  of  March,  the  king  told  them  that  the  French 
were  making  mighty  preparations  to  invade  England,  and  he  demanded  an 
aid  on  that  account.  In  real  truth  thei-e  was  no  danger  whatever ;  l>ut,  after 
bitter  complaints  of  taxation  and  consequent  poverty,  three-fifteenths  were 
voted  to  lye  levied  in  three  years. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year  he  commanded  in  a  naval  battle  against 
the  Spaniards  belonging  to  the  ports  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  who  had  given 
him  many  causes  of  discontent  by  joining  the  French  and  by  plundering  his 
trading  vessels.  The  battle  was  fought  within  sight  of  the  hills  behmd  Win- 
ehelsea,  whence  the  queen's  servants  watched  it  with  an  anxious  eye,  and 
the  Spaniards  were  completely  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  fourteen  ships.  As 
if  in  mocker>^  of  the  petty  carnage  of  men,  who,  doing  their  most,  could  only 
sacrifice  a  few  thousand  lives  at  a  time,  and  on  a  given  spot^  the  Black  Death 
now  invadeil  Europe,  destroying  its  hundreds  of  thousands  and  depopulating 
hundreds  of  towns  and  cities  at  one  and  the  same  time./ 


THE  BLACK   DEATH 

The  Black  Death  is  alleged  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  centre  of  China,  in 
or  about  the  year  1333,  and  is  reported  to  have  been  accompanied  by  various 
phenomena  in  the  earth  and  atmosphere  of  a  very  novel  and  destructive 
character*  Nearly  every  infectious  or  contagious  disc^'ise  which  has  desolated 
mankind  appears  t^  have  had  its  origin  in  the  farthest  East,  and  to  have 
travelled  aloiig  thence  to  Europe.  It  is  alleged  that,  Ix^fore  it  reached  the 
West,  the  Black  Death  exhausted  itself  in  the  place  of  its  origin.  Like  most 
other  plagues,  it  was  infinitely  more  destructive  at  the  commencement  of 
its  career  than  after  it  had  endured  for  a  time.  In  course  of  time,  either  the 
original  virus  of  the  disease  is  weakened,  or  those  who  arc  most  susceptible  of 
it  are  removed  by  death,  or  remedial  measures  are  discovered  which  check 
or  extinguish  it.  For  more  than  three  centuries  the  plague  wasted  England, 
though  at  no  time,  it  seems,  so  seriously  as  at  its  first  and  last  visitations, 

Tlie  Black  Death,  as  our  jforefathers  called  it,  from  the  dark  purple  blotches 
which  appeared  on  the  skin  when  the  blood  and  tissues  had  become  wholly 
disorganised  through  the  virulence  of  the  disorder,  still  lingers  in  the  East, 
under  the  name  of  the  Levant  or  oriental  plague.  But  the  progress  of  sani- 
tary science  has  probably  put  an  end  to  the  worst  ravages  of  a  disease  which 
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was  so  terrible  more  than  five  centuries  ago.  In  England  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  assisted  by  any  prevalent  distress  among  the  people.  The  period 
just  before  the  plague  was  one  of  prosperity  ana  abundance;  and  though 
our  forefathers  were  immeasurably  unclean  in  their  habits  and  surrounding9, 
and  remained  unclean  for  centuries  afterwards,  the  best  conditions  of  life  do 
not  appear  to  have  given  an  immunity  from  the  plague.  Among  the  victims 
of  the  first  year  were  one  of  Edward's  daughters  and  three  archbishops  of 
Canterburv.  So  the  narrative  given  us  by  Boccaccio  proves  that  all  classes 
were  equally  affected,  for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  retire  in  the  Decameron 
to  tell  each  other  stories  in  a  country  house  on  the  road  to  Fiesole  had  all  of 
them  lost  relations  by  the  plague.  The  Black  Death  visited  Christ  chiurch, 
Canterbury,  very  lightlv,  for  a  century  before  the  prior  had  laid  on  pure 
water  from  the  hills  to  the  monastery. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1348,  the  cusease  made  its  appearance  in  the  seaport 
towns  of  Dorsetshire,  and  travelled  slowly  westwards  and  northwards,  through 
Devon  and  Somerset,  to  Bristol.  In  order  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  mor- 
tality, the  authorities  of  Gloucestershire  prohibited  all  intercourse  with  the 
citizens  of  Bristol.  It  was  in  vain;  the  plague  spread  to  Oxford,  where  it 
was  terribly  destructive,  and  travelling  slowly  in  the  same  measured  way, 
reached  London  by  the  1st  of  November.  It  appeared  in  Norwich  on  the  1st 
of  January,  and  thence  spread  northwards.  Later  in  the  year  1349,  the  Scotch 
made  one  of  their  customary  raids  into  England,  and,  as  thev  ravaged  the 
north,  invented  an  oath,  "By  the  foul  death  of  the  English."  On  their 
retreat  they  were  attacked  by  the  pestilence  in  the  forest  of  Selkirk,  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  suffered  as  seriously  as  the  more  populous  south. 
The  mortality  was,  no  doubt,  enormous  and  appalling.  It  is  probable  that 
one-third  of  the  population  perished.  To  be  sure,  panic  always  exaggerates 
numbers.  One  chronicler  says  that  nine  out  of  ten  died.  Smiilar  amplifi- 
cations, which  have  been  heedlessly  accepted  by  writers  who  are  inexperi- 
enced in  possibilities,  are  found  in  all  the  cnroniclers.  We  are  told  that  sixty 
thousand  persons  perished  in  Norwich  between  January  and  July,  1349.  Nor- 
wich was  probably  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom  at  the  time,  and  Norfolk 
was  certainly  the  richest  county;  but  the  number  is  twice  as  much  as  the 
population  of  both  city  and  county  at  the  time.  Joshua  Barnes,^  the  author 
of  a  diffuse  life  of  Edward  III,  pretends  to  give  exact  information  as  to  the 
persons  who  died  in  the  principal  English  cities.  His  numbers  are  undoubt- 
edly untrustworthy.  The  estimate  nearest  to  likelihood  is  that  of  Knighton.^ 
He  was  a  canon  of  Leicester,  and  lived  a  short  time  after  the  evente.  He 
tells  us  that  the  deaths  in  the  three  parishes  of  Leicester  town  were  1,480, 
Even  this  number  is  probably  exaggerated,  for  there  is  reason  to  conclude 
that  at  this  time  the  population  of  Leicester  was  under  3,500. 

Every  town  had  its  plague-pit.  That  of  London  was  a  spot  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  Charterhouse,  and  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  sepulture 
by  Sir  Walter  Manny,  one  of  Edward's  captains.  Hecker  estimates  tiie  loss 
of  population  in  Europe  at  twenty-five  millions,  a  moderate  and  probable 
calculation.  No  doubt  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence  were  more  general 
among  the  poorer  classes.  But,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  more  opulent 
were  not  unaffected  by  it.  The  disease  made  havoc  among  the  secular  and 
regular  clergy,  and  we  are  told  that  a  notable  decline  of  learning  and  morals 
was  theneeforw^ard  observed  among  the  clergy,  many  persons  of  mean  acquire- 
ments and  low  character  stepping  into  the  vacant  benefices.  Even  now  the 
cloister  of  Westminster  abbey  is  said  to  contain  a  monument  in  the  great  flat 
stone,  which  we  are  told  was  laid  over  the  remains  of  the  many  monks  who 
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perished  in  the  great  death.  The  novelist  Boccaccio  dwells  on  the  effect 
which  the  mortahty  caused  in  the  character  of  the  sumvors,  and  how  panic 
or  despair  made  men  calloius,  reckless,  superstitious,  heartless,  cruel,  and 
licentious;  and  Sismondi^  in  his  great  history  of  the  French  people,  and  of  the 
Italian  Repubhcs,  has  collected  contemporaneous  evidence  to  the  same  effect. 
The  Black  Death  formed  an  epoch ;  and,  for  many  years  aftenv^ards,  fact^ 
were  computed  according  to  their  nearness  from  the  great  jiestilence.  A  century 
after  the  event,  GascoignC"  makes  it  the  era  of  the  new  departure  in  Oxford, 
after  which  learning,  morality,  and  the  adequate  discharge  of  duties  began 
to  wane;  the  universities  were,  relatively  speaking,  deserted,  and  the  whole 
spirit  of  society  was  changed.  It  is  said  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  that  of  the 
three  years,  1349,  1361,  and  1369,  in  which  note  was  made  of  the  extraordi- 
nary viiTjlence  of  a  disease  now  become  sporadic,  the  first  pestilence  was  said 
to  have  lasted  four  months;  the  second,  through  the  winter,  for  eight  months 
and  nineteen  days ;  the  third,  for  nearly  three  months.  These  dates  of  duration, 
given  centuries  after  the  event,  cannot  be  accepted  txs  authentic,  but  they  are 
mdirect  testimony  of  the  singular  impression  which  the  calamity  left  on  the 
mind  of  England.  In  several  Hertfordshire  manors  it  was  the  practice  for 
thirty  years  to  head  the  schedule  of  expenditure  with  an  enumeration  of  the 
lives  which  were  lost,  and  the  tenancies  which  were  vacated  after  the  great 
death  of  1348.  If  some  antiquar}^  were  to  have  the  patience  to  peruse  and 
tabulate  the  taxing  rolls  of  Edward  I,  and  compare  the  names  of  residents  in 
the  several  manors  with  the  entries  of  tax-paying  inhabitants  resident  in  the 
same  manors  after  the  great  plague,  he  would  undoubtedly  find  that  thou- 
sands of  names  perished  from  the  manor  registers.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
foundation  of  colleges  in  Oxford,  which  was  rapidly  proceeding  Ix^fore  this 
stupendous  event,  ceased  for  many  years,  when  it  was  taken  up  with  renewed 
vigour.  ^ 

THE   STATUTE   OF  LABOURERS 

The  effects  of  this  plague  are  to  be  traced  in  the  act*s  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment. Lands  went  out  of  cultivation  from  the  want  of  labourers;  and 
those  who  could  carry  away  their  capital  fled  to  other  countries.  On  the  1st 
of  December,  1349.  t!be  king  issued  a  precept  to  the  mayors  and  bailiffs  of  all 
the  ports,  stating  that  no  small  portion  of  the  people  being  dead  of  the  pesti- 
lence, and  the  treasury  of  the  kingdom  being  greatly  exhausted,  it  had  been 
notified  to  him  that  many  persons  were  quitting  the  country  with  their  wealth, 
which,  if  tolerated,  would  leave  the  land  equally  destitute  of  men  ancl  money; 
and  upon  these  grounds  he  directed  that  no  man  be  suffered  to  leave  the  king- 
dom, except  he  be  a  merchant,  notary,  or  messenger.  But  the  black  plague 
left  still  more  enduring  effects  than  the  great  mortality — soon  to  be  repaired 
by  hasty  marriages — or  the  emigration,  thus  forcibly  arrestetl.  It  produced 
the  statute  of  Labourers — an  arbitrary  act,  whose  principles,  however  grad- 
ually mitigated,  perv^aded  the  relations  of  employer  and  Servian t  long  after 
the  days  of  feudal  despotism,  and  which  still  cling  to  our  institutions  in  the 
law  of  Settlement.  The  statute  was  one  of  unmitigated  selfishness.  But  it 
appears  to  be  an  universal  law  of  such  visitations,  in  times  which  looked  upon 
them  only  as  manifestations  of  the  divine  wrath,  and  not  of  the  mercy  which 
was  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  that  they  rendered  the  powerful  more  oppres- 
sive, the  rich  more  greedy,  and  the  sensual  more  abandoned.  The  author  of 
the  Continuation  of  the  Chronicle  of  WiUiam  de  Nangis^  says,  speaking  of  the 
Continent,  that  after  the  pestilence  men  became  more  covetous  and  litigious 
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— charity  growing  more  cold»  and  iniquity  and  ignorance  more  abounding. 
There  were  few  left  to  teach  the  young.     The  generation  was  deniorahsed. 

The  preamble  of  this  remarkable  statute  states  the  exigency  which  de- 
manded it,  without  any  of  those  attempts  to  conceal  a  real  motive  which  mod- 
em  legislation  sometimes  resorts  to :  *'  Because  a  great  part  of  the  people,  and 
especially  of  workmen  and  servants,  late  died  of  the  pestilence,  many  seeing 
the  necessity  of  masters,  and  great  scarcity  of  servants,  will  not  serve  unless 
they  may  receive  excessive  wages."    The  workmen  and  servants  were  prae- 

tically  aware  of  the  natural  law  which  regulates 
wages:  dependence  upon  the  number  of  la- 
bourers seeking  employment.  The  government 
set  their  ordinances  in  opiK)sition  to  that  natu* 
ral  law.  It  was  enacted  that  every  able-bodied 
man  and  woman,  not  being  a  meTchant,  or 
exercising  any  craft,  or  having  estate  or  land, 
should  be  bounrlen  to  serv^e,  whenever  required 
so  to  do,  at  the  wages  accust-omed  to  be  given 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  king,  and  in  five 
or  six  common  years  next  before.  And  that 
if  any  man  or  woman,  whether  free  or  bond, 
should  be  required  to  serve  at  such  customary 
wages,  and  would  not,  he  or  she  should  be 
committed  to  the  next  gaol.  It  also  enacted 
that  laixjurers  departing  from  their  service 
should  be  imprisoned ;  and  that  those  masters 
who  consented  to  give  the  higher  wages  should 
be  liable  to  be  mulcted  in  double  the  amount 
paid  or  promised.  The  statute  then  goes  on 
to  apply  the  same  regulations  to  all  artificers — 
saddlers,  skinners,  white-tawers,  cordwainers, 
tailors,  smiths,  carpenters,  masons,  tylers,  ship- 
'1  P(fV*^ M^^JR  ^^  Wrights,  carters.  But  to  balance  the  low  wages 
I        »     ^Jr       f^  ^  against  the  price  of  coramodities,  it  w*as  also 

enacted  that  butchers,  fishmongers,  brewers, 
bakers,  poulterers,  and  aU  sellers  of  victual, 
should  be  bound  to  sell  the  same  for  a  reiison- 
able  price.  It  w^as  moreover  enacted  that  no 
person  should  give  alms  to  such  as  might  be  able  to  labour,  or  presume  to 
favour  such  in  their  sloth,  mader  pain  of  imprisonment. 

But  the  laws  of  nature  w^ere  too  strong  for  the  laws  of  policy*  Two  years 
after,  w^e  have  another  statute,  which  recites  that,  "  it  is  given  the  king  to 
understand  in  this  present  parliament,  that  the  said  servants,  having  no 
regard  to  the  said  ordinances,  but  to  their  ease  and  singular  covetise,  do 
withdraw  themselves  to  serve  great  men  and  others,  unless  they  have  livery, 
and  wages  to  the  double  and  treble  of  w^hat  they  were  wont  to  take  before." 
A  scale  of  wages  is  then  set  forth  for  labourers  in  husbandry ;  and  the  w^ages 
of  carpenters,  masons,  tylers,  and  others  concerned  in  building,  are  also  fixed. 
The  principle  of  confining  the  labourer  to  one  locality  is  established  by  enact- 
ing that,  with  the  exception  of  the  inhabit-ants  of  Stafford,  Lancaster,  Derby, 
Craven,  and  of  the  Welsh  and  Scotch  marches — who  may  come  and  go  to 
other  places  in  harvest  time — "none  of  them  go  out  of  the  town  where  he 
dwelleth  in  the  w^inter,  to  serve  the  summer,  if  he  may  serve  in  the  same 
town."    The  first  statute  of  Labourers,  in  what  regards  a  fixed  rate  of  wages, 
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could  not  have  been  enforced  without  a  nmitation  of  the  area  in  which  the 
labourer  should  seek  employment,  as  defined  by  the  second  statute.  That 
law  of  God  which  plants  in  the  heart  of  man  the  desire  to  ameliorate  his  con- 
dition, had  graduallvt  without  the  sanction  of  any  written  law,  put  an  end  to 
the  property  of  one  human  bc*ing  in  another,  to  a  considerable  degree,  when 
this  statute  of  Labourers  was  enacted.  Had  the  pestilence  come  a  century 
earlier,  when  the  distinctions  between  the  bondman  and  the  free  were  in  far 
higher  efficiency,  no  laws  for  regulating  wages,  or  for  binding  the  labourer  to 
the  soil,  would  have  been  needed.  When  the  slave  had  died  in  the  common 
visitation,  the  master  w^ould  have  lost  the  services  of  the  man,  but  he  w^ould 
have  had  one  mouth  less  to  feed.  His  land  would  have  been  un tilled,  and  he 
must  have  borne  the  infliction,  as  if  it  were  a  murrain  of  his  cattle.  The 
pestilence  came  when  labour  and  capital  had  become  exchangers.  But  those 
who  had  Lieen  used  to  command  labour  upon  their  own  terms  were  impatient 
of  the  inevitable  alteration,  when  the  pestilence  exhibited  to  the  free  labourers 
the  natural  advantage  of  their  reduced  numbers.  They  demanded  a  free  ex- 
change of  their  property  with  the  other  property  of  fwxl  and  money.  A  free 
exchange,  says  the  statute  of  Edward,  is  **  to  the  great  damage  of  the  great 
men,  and  impoverishing  of  all  the  commonalty."  But  no  selfish  legislation 
could  wholly  prevent  this  free  exchange. 

But,  although  we  must  regard  this  attempt  to  limit  the  rate  of  wages  by 
statute  as  unjust  and  inefficient,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  serious  difficulty  for  the  legislature  of  Edward  HI  to  surmount  in 
some  way.  The  act  of  parliament  says  that  the  labourers  withdrew  themselves 
from  service  unleas  they  had  wages  to  the  double  or  treble  of  that  they  were 
wont  to  t-ake  before.  This  averment  is  confirmed  by  Knighton,'^  a  chronicler 
of  the  time,  who  mentions  as  exorbitant  w^ages  the  payment  of  a  shilling  a 
day,  with  his  food,  to  a  mower,  and  eightpence  a  day,  with  food,  to  a  reaper. 
The  shilling-a-day  was  equal  to  fifteen  shillings  of  present  money;  and  if  that 
rate  could  have  been  maintained  for  all  husbandry  operations,  the  land  must 
have  gone  out  of  cultivation  for  a  time,  till  the  balance  of  capital  and  labour 
had  been  restored  by  an  equalisation  of  the  amount  of  land  to  be  tilled,  and 
the  number  of  labourers  prepared  to  till  it.  The  parliament  stepped  in  with 
its  rude  tyrannical  remedy,  to  repress  the  other  tyranny.  The  statute  said 
that  a  mower  should  receive  fivepence.  According  to  the  same  law,  which 
also  regulates  the  payment  by  wheat  or  money,  at  the  will  of  the  employer, 
fivepence  was  equal  to  half  a  bushel  of  wheat.  The  average  produce  of  wheat 
per  acre  was  less  than  six  bushels.  The  extravagant  demands  of  the  labour- 
ers of  the  time  of  Edward  HI  had  no  relation  to  the  just  proportion  that 
must  ever  subsist  between  the  rate  of  wagas  and  the  commercial  value  of  the 
produce  out  of  which  the  labour  is  to  be  paid  and  the  capital  maintained  in 
its  efficiency.  It  was  not  a  time  when  such  questions  could  be  understood  by 
the  interested  parties  on  either  side> 


THE  ORDER  OF   THE   GARTER 

It  was  after  his  return  from  Calais  that  Edward  instituted  an  order  of 

knighthood  which  has  survived  all  his  other  achievements,  as  well  as  pro- 
duced better  fruits  than  his  victories  on  the  fields  of  France.  This  w^as  the 
order  of  the  Garter,  which  he  e^stablished  in  1350.  The  cause  of  this  august 
institution  has  been  attributed  to  such  a  frivolous  accident  as  the  dropping  of 
a  lady's  garter  in  a  ball-room ;  but  a  higher  source  has  been  sought  for  it  than 
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the  popular  legend,  by  learned  inquirers  into  English  historical  antiqimrian- 
ism.  According  to  some,  it  originated  in  the  word  ** garter*'  having  been 
given  by  the  king  as  the  password  to  his  soldiers  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Cr^cy;  while  others  allege  that  it  was  because,  on  this  occasion^  he  ordered 
his  garter  to  be  raised  on  the  point  of  a  lance  as  the  signal  for  onset.  Others, 
goin^  farther  back,  assert  that  the  institution  originated  so  early  as  the  tirne 
of  Richard  I,  who  gave  to  his  chief  officers  certain  leather  straps,  to  be  bound 
round  the  left  leg,  in  the  storming  of  Acre,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other 
soldiers  of  the  crusade;  and  that  Edward  III  merely  revived  an  order  which 
had  fallen  into  utter  decay.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  distinctions  bestowed  by 
such  a  chivalrous  sovereign  as  the  Lion  Hearted  could  thus  easily  have  dropped 
out  of  remembrance;  and  therefore  Edward  must  be  considered  as  its  real 
founder,  let  the  cause  that  prompted  him  be  what  it  might. 

Every  preparation  was  made  to  give  due  grandeur  and  importance  to 
the  inauguration  of  this  fairest  and  most  higlily  honoured  of  all  the  chivalrous 
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institutions.  "The  king/*  says  Froissart,  "founded  a  chapel  at  Windsor  in 
honour  of  St.  George,  and  established  canorus  there  to  serve  God,  with  a  hand* 
some  endowment.  He  then  issued  his  proclamation  for  this  feast  by  his 
heralds,  whom  he  sent  to  France,  Scotland,  Burgundy,  Hainault,  Flanders, 
Brabant,  and  the  empire  of  Germany,  and  offered  to  all  knights  and  sc|uire8 
that  might  come  to  this  ceremony,  paasports  to  last  for  fifteen  days  after  it 
was  over."  At  this  splendid  assembly  of  Windsor,  which  comprised  the 
noblest  of  these  several  countries,  the  king  and  the  elected  knights  **were 
clothed  in  goi^Tis  of  russet,  powdered  with  garters  blue,  wearing  the  like 
garters  also  on  their  right  legs,  and  mantles  of  blue  with  scutcheons  of  St. 
George.  It  was  intended  that  the  knights  of  the  Garter  should  consist  of 
forty,  but  at  this  first  installation  only  twenty-six  were  elected ;  and  among 
their  names,  w^hich  have  been  carefully  preserved,  may  be  discovered  those  of 
the  principal  champions  in  the  subsequent  French  and  Scottish  wars,  and 
who  founded  some  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  England.  But  pre- 
eminent over  them  all,  and  highest  in  the  list,  was  that  of  Edward  the  Black 
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Priflce,  late  the  hero  of  Cr^cy,  and  soon  after  te  be  the  victor  of  Poitiers,  who 
was  the  first  keight  of  the  Garter.  In  the  long  roll  of  illustrious  princes, 
warriors,  and  state.smen,  extending  from  that  period  to  the  present  day,  whose 
motto  has  been,  Honi  soil  qui  7nnl  y  peMMf  it  would  be  ilifficult^  perhaps  im- 
possible, considering  the  age  in  whicn  he  lived,  to  find  a  nobler  and  worthier 
character./ 


THE   BATTLE   OF  POITIERS    (1356  A.D.) 

Philip  of  Valois,  who  had  held  a  troublesome  possession  of  the  throne  of 
France  for  twenty-two  years,  died  in  August,  1350.  It  was  a  period  when 
the  war  with  England  was  suspended,  without  any  real  approach  to  a  per- 
manent peace.  Edward  had  proposed  to  resign  his  pretensions  to  the  French 
crown,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  receive  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
the  provinces  in  France  which  had  been  held  as  fiefs  by  preceding  English 
kin^.  This  offer  presented  a  secure  basis  for  a  friendly  arrangement.  Ptiilip 
rejected  it;  John,  his  son  and  successor,  consented  to  it*  After  several  years 
of  negotiation,  the  French  procurators  refused  to  agree  to  the  terms  which 
their  king  had  promised.  The  cession  of  Calais,  upon  whieli  Edward  in- 
sisted, was  probably  more  repugnant  to  the  French  than  that  of  Gascony. 
In  1355,  Prince  Edward  led  an  army  from  the  walls  of  Bordeaux;  ravaged 
the  country  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees;  and,  taking  a  northward  course, 
laid  in  ashes  cities  and  towns,  and  filled  a  fertile  land  with  desolation,  which 
had  been  unvisited  by  war  for  a  hundred  years.  In  those  times,  and  even 
in  later  periods,  the  ravage  of  populous  districts,  and  the  destruction  of 
commercial  towns,  have  been  defended  upon  the  principle  that  to  weaken  the 
resources  of  an  enemy  Ls  to  abridge  the  duration  of  a  time  of  warfare.  Whilst 
his  son  was  ravaging  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  King  Edward  was  leading 
an  army  from  Calais  to  the  Somnie.  The  want  of  provisions  drove  him  back 
after  a  march  of  ten  clays.  Meanwhile  the  Scots  had  surprised  Berwick ; 
and  the  king  hastened  home.  In  the  depth  of  winter  he  marched  into  Scot- 
land, having  retaken  R^rwick,  and  he  carried  havoc  through  the  Lothians. 
His  fleet,  laiien  w-ith  provisions,  could  not  make  the  port  of  Leith ;  and  he  re- 
crossed  the  border,  leaving  behind  him  the  feeling  of  deadly  revenge  with 
which  the  Scots  recorded  this  season  of  calamity  as  *4he  burnt  Candlemas." 

In  July,  1356,  Prince  Edward,  now^  known  a^^  the  Black  Prince,  marched 
out  of  Bordeaux,  upon  a  second  ex|>ed!tion  of  wast^  and  pillage.  Ascending 
the  Garonne  as  high  as  Agen,  he  turned  to  the  provinces  of  Quercy,  Limousin, 
and  Auvergne.  The  time  of  the  harv^est  and  the  vintage  was  at  hand,  but  the 
com  was  trodden  under  foot,  and  the  vineyards  tlestroyed.  The  little  anny 
was  now  in  the  very  centre  of  France.  King  John  wns  advancing  from 
Chartres  to  drive  back  the  marauders ;  and  he  crossed  the  Loire,  at  Blois, 
marching  on  towards  Poitiers.  Prince  Edward  was  in  a  hostile  country,  and 
he  could  gain  no  knowledge  of  the  line  upon  which  the  French  were  moving. 
He  resolved,  however,  upon  retreat.  As  the  English  army  marched,  also  in 
the  direction  of  Poitiers,  '*they  wist  not  truly  where  the  Frenchmen  w^ere/' 
wrote  Froiasart,/  whose  narrative  of  the  battle  Is  here  largely  used;  ''but 
they  supposed  that  they  were  not  far  off,  for  they  could  find  no  more  forage^ 
whereby  they  had  great  default  of  victual  in  their  host;  and  some  of  them 
repented  that  they  had  destroyed  so  much  as  they  harl  done  before/'  On 
the  I7th  of  September,  being  Saturday,  the  van  of  Prince  Edward's  small 
band  fell  in  with  the  rear  of  King  John^s  army.  There  was  a  skirmish,  and 
those  English  who  rode  ahead  saw  all  the  fields  covered  with  men-at-arms. 
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The  French  king  entered  into  the  city  of  Poitiers.  The  locality  was  full  of 
recollections  of  the  glory  of  France.  Here  Clovis  defeated  Alaric,  kinc  of 
the  Visigoths.  Here  Charles  Martel  drove  back  an  immense  host  of  invading 
Moslems.  Edward  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  strong  place,  amongst  hedges, 
vines,  and  bushes.  On  the  Sunday  morning,  the  French  trumpet  blew,  and 
every  man  mounted  on  horseback,  and  went  into  the  field,  where  the  king's 
banner  waved  in  the  wind ;  and  there  was  all  the  flower  of  France,  with  ban- 
ners and  pennons  and  rich  armoury.  Three  knights  went  out  to  see  the 
number  of  the  English ;  and  they  reported  that  they  estimated  them  at  two 
thousand  men-at-arms,  and  four  thousand  archers,  and  fifteen  hundred  other 
men ;  but  that  they  were  wisely  ordered,  and  that  they  had  lined  the  hedges 
and  banks  with  archers,  by  a  road  on  which  four  horsemen  only  could  ride, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  that  fortified  way  there  were  men-at-arms  afoot,  and 
archers  before  them,  so  that  they  would  not  easily  be  discomfited.  Cardinal 
[Talle3rrand  de]  P^rigord  then  solicited  the  king  that  he  might  ride  to  the 
prince,  and  show  him  what  danger  he  and  his  handful  of  Englishmen  were  in. 
The  cardinal  went,  and  the  prince  of  Wales  answered  to  his  entreaties — "  Sir, 
the  honour  of  me  and  my  people  saved,  I  would  gladly  fall  to  any  reason- 
able way."  Between  the  armies  rode  the  cardinal  that  Sunday;  but  could 
accomplish  no  agreement.  Edward  offered  to  surrender  what  he  had  won 
in  that  expedition,  and  to  swear  not  to  bear  arms  against  the  French  king 
for  seven  years.  But  John  required,  finally,  that  the  prince  and  a  hundrea 
knights  should  yield  themselves  prisoners.  On  the  Monday  morning,  the 
19tn  of  September,  the  cardinal  again  came;  but  there  was  no  remedy  but 
to  abide  the  battle.  The  French  marshals  approached  with  their  battidions, 
and  their  horsemen  entered  the  road  where  the  great  hedges  were  set  full  of 
archers.  No  bow  was  bent  as  the  columns  of  cavalry  proudly  marched  up 
that  narrow  way.  But  a  command  was  given;  and  along  the  whole  extent 
of  that  crowded  lane,  sudden  showers  of  arrows  turned  what  was  a  procession 
into  a  struggle  of  advance  and  retreat.  At  the  first  flight  of  the  deadly  shflits 
of  the  English  archers,  the  horses  rushed  back,  and  flung  out,  and  fell  upon 
their  riders.  Then  the  Gascon  men-at-arms  went  in  amongst  the  press  and 
slew  the  knights  and  squires  in  that  great  disorder.  The  French  also,  who 
were  behind,  recoiled;  and  on  came  the  division  of  the  duke  of  Normandy; 
and  the  men  took  their  horses  and  fled,  when  they  saw  the  dreaded  archers 
coming  down  a  little  hill,  on  their  flank  and  rear.  Leaping  on  their  horses, 
the  reserve  of  men-at-arms  of  England  now  advanced ;  for  the  lord  Chandos 
said  to  the  prince,  "Sir,  take  your  horse  and  ride  forth,  the  day  is  yours." 
And  the  prince  cried,  "  Advance  banner,  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  St.  George ! " 
Then  he  saw  the  lord  Robert  of  Duras  lying  dead,  and  he  told  his  men  to 
take  him  upon  a  targe  to  the  cardinal  of  P^rigord,  whose  nephew  he  was, 
and  to  salute  him  by  that  token ;  for  the  cardinal's  men  were  out  in  the  field 
against  him,  which  was  not  pertaining  to  the  right  order  of  arms.  Onward 
the  little  army  went  into  the  thick  of  their  enemies ;  and  the  archers  shot  so 
wholly  together,  that  none  durst  come  in  their  danger.  At  last  the  king's 
division  encountered  the  Englishmen.  There  was  Lord  James  Audley,  always 
in  the  chief  of  the  battle,  and  he  was  sore  hurt,  but  as  lone  as  his  breath 
served  him  he  fought ;  and  Warwick  was  there,  and  Suffolk,  and  many  knights 
of  Gascony.  "  King  John  was  that  day  a  full  right  good  knight ;  if  the  fourth 
part  of  his  men  had  done  their  endeavours  as  well  as  he  did,  the  journey  had 
been  his  in  all  likelihood."  But  the  French  fled  from  those  fields  of  Beauvoir 
and  Maup)ertuis,  even  to  the  gates  of  Poitiers.  There  was  a  great  press  to 
take  the  king;  and  he  yielded  to  Sir  Denys  de  Morbeyne,  who  promised  to 
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bring  him  and  his  young  son,  Phihp,  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  Where  was  the 
prince  when  John  of  France  could  not  go  fonvard  because  of  the  press  around 
him?  "The  prince  of  Wales,"  says  Froissart,/  "who  was  coorageoua  and 
cruel  as  a  lion,  took  great  pleasure  to  fight  and  chase  his  enemies."  But 
Chandos  said^  '*Set  your  banner  a-high  on  this  bash,  that  your  people  may 
draw  hither;  nor  can  I  see  banners  nor  pennons  of  the  French;  w^herefore 
rest  and  refresh  you,  for  ye  be  sore  chafed/'  A  red  pavilion  was  set  up; 
and  the  prince  drunk  wine ;  and  many  lords  gathered 
around  him  as  they  came  in  from  the  chase.  But 
sliortly  came  up  the  kingly  captive  in  great  peril ;  for 
he  wns  surrounded  by  Enghsh  and  Gascons,  w^ho  had 
taken  him  out  of  the  hands  of  Sir  Denys  Morbejme, 
and  strove  which  should  have  him.  That  night  the 
prince  of  Wales  made  a  supper  in  his  lodging  to  the 
French  king,  and  to  the  great  lords  that  were  prison- 
ers. ''And  always  the  prince  served  Ijefore  the  king, 
as  humbly  as  he  could,  arid  would  not  sit  at  the  king^s 
board,  for  any  desire  that  the  king  could  make,  and 
exhorted  him  not  to  be  of  heavy  cheer,  for  that  King 
Edward,  his  father,  should  l>ear  him  all  honour  and 
amity,  and  accord  with  him  so  reasonably  that  they 
shouhl  he  friends  ever  after/'  And  the  prince  praised 
the  king*s  great  valiantness,  and  said  that  every 
Englishman  who  saw  each  man's  deed  plainly  accorded 
to  him  the  prize  and  chaplet.  This  scene,  so  grace- 
fully performed  by  him  who,  a  few  hours  before,  was 
"courageous  and  cruel  as  a  lion/'  was  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  system  of  chivalry.  It  is  not 
&  feeling  to  be  despised — that  gentleness  and  cour- 
tesy which  prompted  the  words  and  actions  of  the 
prince,  after  this  marvellous  victory.  The  ri^ht 
hand  of  fellowship  to  a  fallen  foe  is,  happily,  a  prin- 
ciple that  has  survived  the  feudal  ages  in  the  wars 
of  England,  When  policy,  as  in  modem  instances, 
has  compelled  her  government  to  violate  it,  the 
people  feel  ashamed,  and  the  public  opinion  of  another  generation  reverses 
the  judgment  of  those  who  have  played  the  part  of  the  ungenerous  victor. 
On  the  day  after  the  battle,  the  prince  of  Wales  marched  with  his  royal 
prisoner  to  Bordeaux,  the  great  bulk  of  captive  knights  having  been  admitted 
to  easy  ransom, 

FBANCE   DUBING   JOHN's   CAPTIVITY 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1357,  the  Black  Prince  returned  to  London,  in  a 
triumphal  procession,  with  his  royal  prisoner.  In  the  pageant  the  captive— 
as  if  the  spirit  of  chivalry  w^as  set  in  contrast  with  the  old  Roman  pride  of 
leading  conquered  kings  in  chains — was  shown  to  the  people  as  an  honoured 
guest;  whilst  the  winner  of  the  great  field  of  Poitiers  rode  humbly  beside 
nim.  King  John  was  lodged  in  the  Savoy,  a  pleasant  palace  belonging  to  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  King  Edward's  son;  and  in  the  winter  following  there 
were  jousts  in  Smithfield,  in  which  the  kings  of  England,  of  France,  and  of 
Scotland  were  present  to  take  part  in  the  feats  of  arms.  King  John  was  then 
removed  to  Windsor  with  his  son  Philip,     It  was  a  festive  season  in  England. 


FiQTmB   or   Knight  on 
TOP  or  Chanthy 

(ER»ct«ci  over  Lord  Edwaird 
Ifl  Deppenser,  who  held  h'mh 
ecMnmand  tinde^r  Edward 
the  Black  Princ*.  Tewkea- 
biiry  Abb«y) 
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In  France  there  was  the  extremity  of  sufiFering.  There  were  heavy  sums  to 
be  raised  for  the  ransoms  engaged  to  be  paia  for  the  prisoners  of  PoitieiB; 
and  the  imhappy  cultivators  were  ground  down  to  the  lowest  point  of  misery 
by  the  lords  of  the  soil,  who  had  fled  in  terror  before  the  stout  English  bow- 
men. On  the  21st  of  May,  1358,  commenced  that  insurrection  of  the  peasants 
which  was  called  the  Jacquerie,  from  the  nickname  which  the  poor  French 
viUein  bore  of  Jacques  Bonhomme. 

During  the  captivity  of  John,  the  government  of  the  dauphin,  Charles, 
was  hara^ed  by  contending  factions;  and  the  kingdom  was  in  a  condition 
little  short  of  anarchy.  Jomi  settled  with  Edward  the  conditions  of  a  peace, 
to  take  place  upon  the  expiration  of  the  truce.  He  consented  to  the  hard 
terms  which  the  king  of  England  insisted  upon;  for  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
Charles  of  Navarre,  called  the  Bad,  was  adding  to  the  distractions  of  the 
kingdom,  by  setting  up  claims  to  the  crown.  But  the  regency  of  France 
rejected  the  terms  which  their  captive  monarch  had  agreed  to.  Eidward  again 
invaded  France  in  the  autumn  of  1359,  with  a  more  powerful  army  than  he 
had  ever  before  assembled ;  and  at  the  end  of  March  he  was  encamped  before 
Paris.  The  fatigues  of  his  winter  campaign  had  greatly  reduced  his  numbers; 
and  now,  beleaguering  a  city  which  was  too  strong  for  assault,  he  was  in 
want  of  provisions,  and  was  compelled  to  retire.  The  route  towards  Chartres 
was  covered  with  men  and  horses  that  dropped  from  hunger  and  exhaustion ; 
and  all  the  superstition  that  in  those  days  clung  to  the  firmest  minds,  was 
called  up  by  a  terrible  storm,  which  swept  the  camp  with  a  deluge  of  rain, 
and  which  made  Edward  think  of  that  vengeance  of  heaven  that  awaited  the 
man  of  blood.  Thoughts  of  pacification  entered  his  heart.  Negotiations 
were  set  on  foot,  and  the  great  peace  of  Bretigny  was  concluded  on  the  8th  of 
May.  The  king  of  England  resigned  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  France, 
and  to  the  terntories  of  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Maine.  He  restored  all  the 
conquered  places,  with  the  exception  of  Guines  and  Calais.  He  was  content 
to  be  lord  of  Aquitaine,  retaining  Gascony,  Poitou,  and  other  dependencies, 
in  full  sovereignty.  Three  million  crowns  of  gold  were  to  be  paid  m  six  years 
for  the  ransom  of  King  John.  The  captive  kmg  was  set  at  liberty  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  But  peace  with  England  brought  no  tranquillity  to  France. 
Amidst  their  distractions,  King  John  went  back  to  his  wasted  country.  Pe- 
trarch had  proceeded  to  Paris  upon  an  embassy  to  congratulate  the  king 
upon  his  return  to  his  dominions,  and  he  thus  describes  the  scene  which  met 
his  eyes:  "When  I  viewed  this  kingdom,  which  had  been  desolated  by  fire 
and  sword,  I  could  not  persuade  myself  it  was  the  same  I  had  formerly  beheld 
— fertile,  rich,  and  flourishing.  On  every  side  it  now  appeared  a  dreadful 
desert;  extreme  poverty,  lands  un tilled,  fields  laid  waste,  houses  gone  to 
ruin,  except  here  and  there  one  that  was  defended  by  some  fortification,  or 
which  was  enclosed  within  the  walls ;  everywhere  were  seen  the  traces  of  the 
English,  and  the  dreadful  havoc  they  had  made.  Touched  by  such  mourn- 
ful effects  of  the  rage  of  man,  I  could  not  withhold  my  tears."  Petrarch 
might  have  added  the  ravages  of  the  Jacquerie  and  of  the  Free  Companions, 
who  had  been  pillaging  since  the  truce  of  1357,  to  the  havoc  of  the  English. 


THE   ENGLAND  OF  CHAUCER 

The  condition  of  the  people  of  England  at  the  epoch  of  the  Peace  of  Bre- 
tigny presents  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  people  of  France.  With  the 
exception  of  the  miseries  produced  by  the  second  pestilence  of  1361,  we  may 
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regard  the  seventh  decade  of  the  fourteeoth  century  as  a  period  of  English 

Erosperity.  France  was  devoured  by  the  companies  of  adventurers  and 
rigands  who  obeyed  no  law.  England  was  only  disturbed  by  the  transition 
from  serfdom  to  free  labour,  in  which  the  labourers  asserted  their  own  im- 
portance somewhat  beyond  the  limits  of  discretion.  France  was  weighed 
down  by  the  oppressions  through  which  property  was  extorted  from  the  in- 
dustrious classes,  whether  by  the  exactions  of  the  nobles,  or  the  unlimited 
taxation  of  the  government;  and  the  feudal  confederacy  to  obtain  money 
from  a  country  so  devastated  by  war  was  met  by  the  Jacquerie  of  the  peasants, 
and  the  revolts  of  the  burgeases.  England,  whenever  a  tax  was  demanded 
for  carrying  on  hostilities,  had  a  parliament,  which  always  turned  round 
steadily  opon  the  king,  and  required  ex- 
tension of  lil.ierties  or  redress  of  griev- 
ances. At  the  commencement  of  the 
war  with  France  in  1340,  before  a  sub- 
sidy wai^  given,  the  king's  commissioners 
had  t^  show  letters  patent  authorising 
them  '*  to  grant  some  graces  to  the  great 
and  small  of  the  kingdom/^  In  1348  the 
coomions  granted  a  subsidy  on  contlition 
that  no  illegal  levying  of  money  should 
take  place.  In  1351  a  statute  was  passed 
that  no  one  should  be  constrained  to 
find  men-at-anns,  other  than  those  who 
held  land  by  such  services,  except  by 
consent  of  parliament.  There  was  al- 
ways a  struggle  going  forward  between 
the  king  andthe  parliament;  but  it  was 
no  longer  a  struggle  merely  between  the 
king  and  the  nobles.  The  commons  had 
obtained  an  integral  share  in  the  govern- 
mait;  and  before  the  end  of  the  reign 
they  were  strong  enough  to  remove  an 
administration,  and  impeach  those  whom 
they  considered  evil  advisers  of  the  crown. 
This  strength  of  the  deputies  of  the  people  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
middle  classes,  during  nearly  half  a  century,  had  attained  so  much  wealth 
and  consideration,  that  the  old  feudal  relations  of  society  may  be  tleemed 
nearly  at  an  end.  There  probably  is  no  l>etter  evidence  of  the  many  distinc- 
tions of  rank  amongst  the  laity,  which  now  existed,  than  the  stiitute  of 
Apparel  of  1363.  It  has  a  few  words  about  regulating  the  diet  of  servants; 
but  the  cliief  clauses  are  intended  to  restrain  **the  outrageous  and  excessive 
apparel  of  divers  people  against  their  estate  and  degree,*' 

The  statute  begins  with  servants,  called  grooms— as  well  serv^ants  of  lords, 
as  of  artificers  and  tradesmen.  They  and  their  wives  are  to  wear  cloth  of  a 
certain  low  price,  with  no  gold,  or  silver,  or  silk,  or  embroidery.  This  enact- 
ment shows  that  there  was  an  amount  of  luxury  amongst  this  class,  which  ill 
accords  with  the  notion  which  some  entertain,  that  below  the  aristocracy  all 
was  rude  and  miserable.  The  first  enacting  clause  about  dress  thus  comprises 
mechanics  and  commercial  servants ;  the  last  relates  to  labourers  in  husbandry 
— carters,  ploughmen,  shepherds,  cowherds.  If  they  had  not  forty  shillings 
of  goods  or  chattels,  they  were  to  wear  only  blanket  and  russet,  and  girdles 
of  linen,  according  to  their  estate.    In  these  two  classes  must  have  been 
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comprised  the  bulk  of  the  population.    Chaucer,  the  shrewdest  observer  and 

the  truest  painter  of  manners — who,  although  he  wrote  the  Canterbury  Tale^ 
twenty  years  after  this  period,  would  naturally  in  his  retirement  describe  the 
social  state  of  which  he  hmi  been  a  busy  member — has  little  notice  of  the 
humbler  classes  of  the  community,  the  peasants,  the  servants,  and  the  work- 
ing artisans.  Chaucer's  Ploughman  was  a  man  of  "goods  and  chattels,"  who 
though  he  had  spread  many  a  load  of  dung,  and  would  thresh  and  ditch,  yet 
paid  his  tithes  and  was  kind  to  the  poor.  He  was  the  small  farmer,  of  whom 
the  land  was  full — the  humble  tenant,  who  was  no  longer  at  the  bidding  of 
his  lord.  He  was  the  Parson's  brother.  The  attendant  of  Chaucer*s  Kmght 
was  a  yeoman.  The  st^itute  of  Apparel  places  the  yeoman  under  the  same 
regulations  as  the  i>i^ople  of  handicraft,  and  they  were  to  wear  no  vesture  of 
higher  price  than  forty  shillings  the  whole  cloth,  without  things  of  gold  and 
silver  and  costly  fur.  Chaucer's  Yeoman  comes  in  his  coat  and  hood  of  green, 
with  his  sheaf  of  peacocks'  arrows,  and  his  miglity  bo%v.  He  knows  aU  the 
usage  of  woodcraft,  for  he  Ls  a  forest^er ;  and  in  spite  of  statute  he  has  a  silver 
image  of  St.  Christopher,  the  patron  of  field-sports,  on  his  breast.  He  is  a 
specimen  of  the  lx>ld  race  that  won  Cr^cy  and  Poitiers — men  who  were 
snooting  at  the  butts  on  every  common  in  England,  while  the  French  peas- 
antry, who  were  not  intrusted  with  the  cross-bow  till  after  the  Peace  of 
Bretigny,  and  then  again  were  forbitlden  their  manly  exercises,  were  playing 
at  dice  and  draughts  in  imitation  of  their  lords.  Chaucer's  men  of  handicraft 
are  the  Haberdttsher,  Carpenter,  Weaver,  Dyer,  and  TapLser  (tapestry  maker). 
They  are  clothed  etich  in  the  livery  of  his  *'  solemn  and  great  fraternity."  They 
have  chattels  and  rent  enough  to  be  aldermen,  a  dignity  to  which  their  wives 
look  forward,  in  the  hope  to  be  called  Madime.  The  Prentice  to  such  worthies 
has  been  painted  in  one  of  the  Canterbtmf  Tales — a  proper  stout  fellow,  full 
of  jollity,  loving  the  tavern  better  than  the  shop — a  dancer  at  bridals,  and 
a  dice-player.  The  Cook  of  Chaucer  so  descrites  the  dissolute  youth,  prob- 
ably of  gentle  blood,  who  a]>ed  the  manners  of  the  great  in  an  age  when 
luxurious  indulgence  was  becoming  common  to  all  ranks.  The  amount  of 
Individual  wealth  gave  privileges  which  were  not  accorded  to  the  mere  social 
condition.  There  were  degrees  of  permitted  luxury  amongst  people  of  handi- 
craft, citizens  and  burgesses,  which  the  law  recognised  then,  as  much  as  indi- 
vidual homage  does  now.  The  tradesman  who  possessed  five  hundred  pounds 
might  wear  cloth  of  silk,  and  a  reasonable  decoration  of  silver  trimmings, 
and  their  wives  and  daughters  might  wear  fur  turned  up  with  minever — 
even  as  gentlemen  and  esquires  of  a  hundred  a  year.  The  citizens  of  Chaucer, 
who  had  chattels  enough  to  be  aldermen,  were  thus  lifted  out  of  the  less 
wealthy  class^whose  wives  might  wear  no  silken  veils,  and  must  be  content 
with  cat-skin  fur. 

The  gentlemen  and  esquires  of  the  statute  correspond  with  the  Franklin 
of  Chaucer — ^he  of  the  beard  as  white  as  a  daisy— the  great  householder,  whose 
hospitality  was  so  abmidant  that  "  it  snewed  in  his  house  of  meat  and  drink." 
In  his  hall  stood  his  table  ready  covered  all  the  long  day.  He  gave  no  sanction 
to  the  recent  innovation  of  "the  privy  parlour,"  in  which  the  lord  of  the 
mansion  sometimes  now  sought  to  evade  the  duties  of  the  festive  hall.  The 
Franklin  was  a  public  man — a  sire  at  sessions,  a  knight  of  the  shire.  He 
was  only  below  the  knight  in  rank  and  raiment,  according  to  the  statute. 
The  knights  possessing  four  hundred  marks  by  the  year  might  wear  what 
they  pleased  except  ermine;  and  their  wives  might  have  pearls  and  precious 
stones  on  their  heads.  Chaucer*s  Knight  comes  in  his  soiled  cassock,  and 
his  coat  of  mail.     He  had  late  returned  from  fighting  in  mortal  battles,  and 
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was  about  to  perform  his  pilgrimage.  His  son,  the  yoimg  Squire,  had  been 
warring  in  companionship  with  his  father;  but  his  locks  are  now  curled, 
and  his  short  gown,  with  sleeves  long  and  wide,  is  embroidered  with  white 
and  red  flowers,  as  it  were  a  mead.  The  Sergeant  at  Law,  who  no  doubt  takes 
rank  with  the  great  of  the  land,  appears  not  to  have  been  proud  of  his  dress ;  for 
he  rode  but  humbly  in  a  medley  coat,  girt  with  a  sash  of  silk,  with  small  bars. 
But  his  dep<)rtnient  was  far  more  impressive  than  his  dress— '*  his  words  were 
8o  wise"^a  busy  man,  and  yet  one  that  appeared  busier  than  he  was.  The 
Physician  was  by  his  side,  in  his  bright  purple  cloak  and  hLs  furred  hood — 
one  who,  although  he  talked  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  planets  and  of 
magic  natural^  was  learned  in  iEsculapiiLs  and  Galen.  Of  the  laity  of  this 
goodly  company  we  have  not  forgotten  the  Wife  of  Bath,  in  speaking  of 
apparel  She  was  a  cloth-maker,  with  great  custom;  but  her  coverchiefs  or 
head-dresses  were  of  the  finest  quality,  and  her  hosen  were  of  scarlet.  What 
were  orthnances  of  apparel  to  her,  who  '*  husbands  at  the  church-door  had  she 
had  five"?  If  the  statute  affected  her,  she  would  despbe  it  as  mast  others 
did — for  it  was  repealed  within  a  year  of  its  enactment. 

Of  this  company  of  Chaucer  who  travelled  from  the  inn  of  Southwark  to 
St.  Thomases  shrine  at  Canterbury,^  seven  of  the  characters  belong  to  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  of  England— the  Prioress,  the  Monk,  the  Friar, 
the  Clerk  of  Oxford,  the  Parson,  the  Sumptnour  (summoner),  and  the  Par- 
doner. Looking  at  them  generally  in  connection  with  the  other  classes  that 
the  statute  of  Apparel  indicates,  and  that  our  first  great  English  poet  describes, 
we  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  this  general  \iew  of  a  condition  of  society 
in  which  the  distinctions  of  rank  are  so  clearly  niarketl,  but  in  which  there  is 
no  slavish  submission  cither  to  high  blood,  or  great  wealth,  or  outward  sanctity, 
or  professional  distinction.  Henry  Bailey,  the  host  of  the  Tabard,  is  the 
director  of  the  pilgrimage.  He  presides  over  the  supper  that  precedes  the 
departure  of  the  pilgrims,  and  he  suggests  that  to  shorten  the  journey  each 
'*should  t^llen  tales  alway/'  The  'S^ry  perfect  gentle  Knight^'  feels  no  humilia- 
tion at  agreeing  to  this  propasal ;  and  he  relati*s  his  noble  romance  of  chivalry 
as  readUy  as  the  Miller  tells  his  tale  with  its  broad  jests.  The  Prioress  and  the 
Nun  have  no  false  shame  in  being  under  the  safeguard  of  the  courtesy  of  the 
Knight,  who  Is  "  meek  as  is  a  maid/^  The  Sergeant  at  Law,  who  sits  as  judge 
at  assize,  and  the  solemn  Physician,  are  wayside  and  board  companions  with 
the  Hal>erdasher  and  the  other  worthies  of  the  London  guilds.  The  lordly 
Monk,  looking  with  some  pity  upon  the  meek  Parson  and  the  studious  Clerk 
of  Oxford,  has  no  scorn  of  his  poor  miworldly  brothers  in  their  humility.  The 
prosperous  Franklin  listens  t€  the  slender  and  choleric  Reve,  who  might  be 
his  neighbour's  steward;  and  the  Merchant,  in  his  Flanders  hat,  "sounding 
alway  the  increase  of  his  winning,"  has  no  fear  of  his  position  being  com- 
promised by  the  familiarity  of  the  rough  Shipman,  on  his  wretched  hackney, 
dressed  in  his  gown  of  faldings  or  coarse  cloth.  The  C^ok,  and  the  Manciple,  a 
provider  of  commons  for  the  inns  of  court,  make  mirth  for  the  company  by 
their  quarrels  and  their  jokes:  and  the  Friar  tells  a  story  of  diablerie  in  dis- 
praise of  the  Sumptnour.  Surely  in  this  fellowship,  in  which  there  is  no 
arrogance  and  no  servility,  we  may  recognise  a  state  of  society  where  class 
distinctions  were  so  marked  that  haughtiness  and  reserve  were  not  thought 
necessary  for  the  assertion  of  individual  dignity;  but  in  which  there  was  a 
natural  respect  of  man  for  his  fellows — the  spirit  which  had  made  England 
great, 

[*The  Cank*rbury  Tales  in  their  vinderlymi?  design  are  an  exposition  of  eliivaJpous  Benti- 
ment.    This  ia  throwii  into  relief  by  the  different  poailions  of  the  characters  introdneed.] 
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THE  WAR  IN  CA8TILB 

England  was  not  permitted  to  remain  many  yearo  at  peace.  If  the 
chivalrous  King  John  had  Uved — he  who,  when  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny  was  not 
faithfully  kept  by  the  French,  came  again  to  England,  and  yield^  himself 
prisoner — it  is  probable  that  the  high  regard  of  the  two  kings  lor  the  courage 
and  courtesy  of  each  other  mi^ht  have  cemented  a  friendship  which  wouTd 
have  extended  to  the  people  of  each  realm.    John  returned  to  England  in 

1363,  leaving  France  imder  the  government  of  the  dauphin.     He  died  in 

1364,  at  the  Savoy;  and  the  dauphin  became  king  of  France,  as  Charles  V, 
Without  the  chivalrous  qualities  of  his  father — for  his  prudence  had  been  too 
conspicuous  at  Poitiers,  where  he  left  his  young  brother,  Philip,  to  fight  alone 
by  tne  side  of  the  king — he  possessed  a  sagacity  of  more  practical  value  in  a 
sovereign  than  persond  bravery.  "  There  never  was  a  king,"  said  Edward  III, 
"  who  cared  so  little  about  arming  himself,  and  yet  gave  me  so  much  to  do 
as  this  Charles."  The  prince  of  Wales,  with  the  title  of  prince  of  Aquitaine, 
was  appointed  to  the  possession  and  government  of  the  southern  provinces 
which  had  been  ceded  to  Edward  at  the  Peace  of  Bretigny ;  and  with  all  the 
splendour  of  his  reputation,  and  the  high  qualities  which  he  really  possessed, 
he  disgusted  the  nobles  of  Gascony  by  his  haughty  bearing.  The  people  of 
the  ceded  provinces  were  indignant  that  they  should  have  l^n  transferred  in 
complete  sovereignty  to  England.  They  clung,  as  Frenchmen,  to  the  feudal 
superiority  of  France ;  and  they  resolved  to  o&y  the  English  king  with  their 
lips,  but  never  to  forget  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  which  English  kings 
had  been  the  vassals.  Their  discontent  was  smouldering,  when  the  prince  of 
Wales  took  up  the  cause  of  Peter  I,  king  of  CastUe  and  Leon,  who  had  been 
driven  from  his  throne  by  his  half-brother,  Henry,  assisted  by  a  strong  band 
of  Free  Companions,  under  the  command  of  the  great  adventurer,  Du  Guesclin. 
Peter  has  been  branded  with  the  name  of  "  the  Cruel."  His  private  history 
is  so  complicated  with  his  public  character,  that  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  stating  that  his  imprisonment  and  supposed  murder  of  his  wife,  Blanche 
de  Bourbon,  provoked  the  invasion  of  Castile  by  the  French  forces  in  1366, 
and  the  dethronement  of  the  unpopular  king.  Peter  had  previously  made  an 
alliance  with  Edward  III,  and  he  now  fled  to  the  court  of  the  Black  Prince 
at  Bordeaux.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  motive  which  induced  the 
policy  of  attempting  the  restoration  of  Peter  to  his  throne,  beyond  hostility 
to  a  cause  which  Charles  of  France  had  espoused.  In  1367,  the  Black  Prince 
led  a  great  army  of  English,  Gascons,  and  Normans  from  Bordeaux;  and 
entering  Navarre,  by  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles,  met  the  army  of  Henry  in 
Castile,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro.  The  battle  of  Najera  [or  Navarrete] 
was  a  complete  victory,  in  which  the  Black  Prince  displayed  the  resources  of  a 
great  commander  even  more  remarkably  than  in  his  previous  successes.  This 
was  not  a  battle  in  which  the  proud  and  pampered  nobles  of  France  were  in- 
toxicated by  their  own  superiority  of  numbers,  as  at  Cr6cy  and  Poitiers.  It 
was  a  battle  of  real  soldiery  on  both  sides — the  English  yeomen  against  the 
Free  Companions — Chandos  against  Du  Guesclin.  It  was  a  victory  not 
only  useless  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  but  injurious  in  many  ways  to  himself  and 
his  country.  The  faithless  Peter,  when  he  had  been  restored,  refused  to  abide 
by  his  promise  of  paying  the  cost  of  the  war.  Edward's  army  was  reduced 
to  the  utmost  misery  by  the  want  of  provisions ;  and  the  prince  had  contracted 
a  fatal  malady  which  in  a  few  years  terminated  his  career  of  glory.  He  has- 
tily returned  to  Gascony.    The  ingrate  king  was  in  six  months  hurled  from 
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hLs  throne,  and  murdered  by  his  half-brother*  The  ^eatest  trophy  of  this 
campaign  was  the  capture  of  Du  Guesclin.  An  old  writer  has  related  a  scene 
at  Bordeaux  singularly  illustrative  of  the  maimers  of  this  age.  Bert  rand  goes 
to  the  prince,  in  the  gray  coat  which  he  wears,  and  the  prince  cannot  keep 
from  laughing  when  he  sees  him,  and  says,  "Well,  Bertrand,  how^  fare  ye?'' 
Bertrand  bows  a  little,  and  replies,  '*  Sir,  when  it  shall  please  you,  I  may  fare 
better ;  many  a  day  have  I  heard  the  rats  ami  mice,  but  the  song  of  birds 
it  IS  long  since  I  heard.  I  shall  hear  them  when  it  Is  your  pleasure/'  The 
prince  tells  Bertrand  he  may  go,  if  he  will  sw^ar  never  to  bear  arms  against 
him,  or  to  assist  Henry  of  Spain.  Bertrand  refuses,  and  reproaches  the 
prince  that  he  had  gone  to  Spain  through  covetousness,  and  in  hopes  to  have 
the  throne  after  Peter s  death :  but  that  Peter  had  cheated  him,  for  which  he 
thanked  Peter  heartily.  "VBy  my  soul,  he  is  right,''  saith  the  prince.  And 
then  he  tells  Bertrand  he  shall  go,  but  not  without  a  good  ransom.  He 
answers  that  he  is  a  poor  knight,  that  his  estate  is  mortgaged,  that  he  owes  ten 
tliousaml  florins  besides,  and  that  the  prince  ought  to  be  moderate.  Edward 
replies  that  what  Bertrand  himself  fixes  he  would  be  content  w^ith.  Then 
Bertram!  says  that  he  ought  not  to  value  himself  too  low%  and  that  he  w^ould 
engage  to  give  for  his  freedom  one  hundred  thousand  double  golden  florins, 
*'  You  cAiuiot  pay  it,'*  said  the  prince,  "nor  do  I  want  it,''  and  Bertrand  protests 
that  he  would  not  give  less  than  sixty  thousand,  and  if  Henry  of  Spain  and 
the  king  of  France  would  not  lend  them,  all  the  sempstresses  of  France  would 
spin  the  ransom  for  him.  The  prince  would  have  quitted  liim  for  ten  thousand 
double  florins.  AH  the  barons  marvel  greatly,  and  Chandos  says  to  Du  Gues- 
din,  '* If  you  have  need  of  any  help,  I  will  lend  you  ten  thousand."  "Sir," 
quotli  Bertrand,  **I  thank  you;  but  before  I  seek  anything  of  you,  I  wUl  try 
the  people  of  my  own  country/' 


I 
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RENEWAL   OP   THE    W^AR 

In  1368  the  Spanish  campaign  was  producing  much  public  evil  for  the 
prince  of  Wales.  He  imposed  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  people  of  Gascony ;  and 
the  great  lords  carried  their  complaints  to  the  throne  of  Charles  V.  The 
interference  of  France  was  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Bretigiiy ;  but  Charles 
ventured  to  summon  the  prince  of  Aquitaine  to  an.swer  the  complaint,  assum- 
ing the  position  of  his  feudal  lord.  The  prince  said  he  woukl  come  with  sixty 
thousand  lances.  The  great  w^ar  was  now  renewed,  Edward  HI  reassumed 
the  title  of  king  of  France.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  wtts  the  settled 
policy  of  Charles  to  obtain  f>ossc^ssion  of  Gascony  and  the  other  ceded  *jistricts. 
King  Edward  was  growing  old.  His  son  was  in  feeble  health.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  English  was  a  yoke  of  which  the  Gascon  nobles  and  |»eopIe 
were  impatient.  In  that  age  of  military  adventurers,  the  leaders  changed 
their  sides  without  much  scruple^  and  many  of  the  fighting  Gascons  went 
over  to  the  banner  of  France.  The  French  king  adopted  a  bold  policy,  and 
assembled  a  fleet  at  Harfieur  for  the  invasion  of  England;  and  Philip  of  Bur- 
gundy was  to  be  its  commander.  When  he  w^as  a  captive  boy  at  Windsor, 
he  asserted  his  title  to  the  name  of  the  Bold  by  striding  the  cup-bearer  of 
Edward  HI  for  serving  his  master  before  the  king  of  France.  But  Philip 
gave  up  the  attempt  to  invade  England ;  and  he  showed  no  rash  disposition 
to  encounter  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  had  landed  at  Calais  with  a  great 
army.  The  king  of  France  would  not  allow  a  battle  tb  Ix*  risked,  which  might 
terminate*  as  ottier  great  battles  had  done.  He  suffered  Lancaster  to  march 
H.  w.— VOL,  xvm.  2 1 
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through  the  northern  provinces.  But  in  1370  the  French  entered  Gascony. 
The  Black  Prince  took  the  field,  and  the  royal  princes  of  Anjou  and  Bern 
retired  before  him.  Limoges  had  been  betrayea  to  these  dukes  by  the  in- 
habitants; and  during  a  month's  siege  Edward,  sick  almost  to  deiEith,  was 
carried  in  a  litter  from  one  point  to  another  of  the  attack.  The  capital  of 
Limousin  was  at  length  taken  by  storm.  The  last  warlike  act  of  the  Black 
Prince  was  one  which  associates  his  name  with  the  infamous  system  of  cruelty 
that  makes  the  individual  bravery,  endurance,  and  courtesy  of  the  later  feudal 
times  look  like  a  hollow  mockery — a  miserable  imposture  of  self-glorification, 
trampling  upon  the  higher  principle  that  unites  strength  with  mercy.  TTiree 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children  were  butchered  in  cold  blood  when 
Limoges  was  taken.  A  few  knights,  resolved  to  battle  to  the  last,  placed  their 
backs  against  a  wall,  and  long  fought  against  superior  numbers.  These 
Prince  Edward  ordered  to  be  received  to  ransom.  This  was  chivalry.  Such 
contradictions  show  how  imsafe  a  guide  it  was  for  the  rulers  of  mankind; 
and  how  blessed  were  the  people  who  the  soonest  escaped  from  its  accursed 
dominion. 

The  Black  Prince,  in  broken  health,  came  back  to  England.  His  brother 
John  of  Gaunt,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of 
Gascony.  Du  Guesclin  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  daring  band ;  and  those  of 
Bordeaux  who  said  of  him,  whom  they  called  an  ugly  feUow — which  in  truth 
he  was — "There  is  no  castle,  however  strong,  that  would  not  soon  surrender 
if  he  went  thither  to  assault  it,"  were  true  judges  of  his  character.  Wherever 
the  English  banner  wa^s  displayed,  Du  Guesclm  was  there  at  the  head  of  his 
adventurers.  There  were  no  great  battles  fought,  for  the  French  always 
avoided  them.  In  vain  Lancaster  marched  through  France,  from  Calais  to 
Bordeaux,  in  1373.  The  French  were  ready  to  mtrass  him  by  skirmishes, 
but  not  to  fight  in  any  general  enj^agement.  In  vain  Sir  Robert  Knolles  led 
an  army  from  Calais  to  the  walls  of  Paris.  A  sagacious  policy  determined  the 
French  government  to  prolong  an  indecisive  but  most  effective  war.  One 
by  one  the  English  lost  many  of  their  strong  places.  A  truce  was  concluded 
in  1374,  which  lasted  till  1377.  The  possessions  which  had  been  surrendered 
by  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny  were  all  lost,  with  the  exception  of  Bordeaux, 
Bayonne,  and  Calais.  Too  much  of  France  was  surrendered  by  that  treaty 
to  a  foreign  rule ;  and  it  was  in  the  natural  course  of  events  that  the  feeling 
of  nationality,  to  which  its  provisions  were  repugnant,  and  which  an  unwise 
rule  had  rendered  more  odious,  should  assert  itself;  and,  gaining  strength  by 
every  small  success,  leave  England  at  last  a  very  limited  dominion,  as  the 
costly  purchase  of  the  ambition  of  forty  years. 


Edward's  last  years 

In  1369,  King  Edward  lost  his  queen,  Philippa,  the  faithful  wife  of  his 
boyhood  and  his  age.  In  1376,  her  first-born,  the  great  prince  of  Wales, 
never  rallying  from  the  fever  of  his  Spanish  campaign,  and  worn  out  by  the 
excitement  of  wars  and  conquests,  which  had  begun  from  his  earliest  years, 
also  died.  To  the  old  king  remained  John  of  Gaimt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  his 
third  son  (Lionel,  the  second,  had  died  in  1368) ;  Edward  of  Langlev,  duke 
of  York ;  and  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester.  After  the  death  of 
Queen  Philippa,  the  happy  fortune  of  the  king  seems  to  have  deserted  him. 
When  the  prince  of  Wales  returned  to  England,  he  regained  the  popularity 
which  he  had  lost  in  Gascony,  by  opposing  his  father's  government.    The 
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expiring  passions  of  dotage,  more  miserable  than  its  taars,  had  thrown  the 
conqueror  of  France  under  the  dominion  of  a  mistress,  Alice  Ferrers,  To  her 
influenc^j  and  that  of  her  creatures,  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  was  naturally 
opposed.  With  the  support  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  parliament,  in  1376, 
forced  a  measure  upon  the  king,  in  wnich  her  name  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  unlawful  suits  prosecuted  by  way  of  "maintenance.**  But  it  was  also 
clear  that  the  Black  Prince  looked  with  jealousy  upon  the  power  of  John, 
duke  of  Lancast**r,  who  was  thought  to  aspire  to  the  crown,  BMward  had 
the  interests  of  his  son  to  maintain,  Richard  of  Bordeaux.  The  friends  of 
Lancaster  were  accused  of  misdemeanours  in  the  parliament  of  1376;  but  the 
prince  of  Wales  died,  and  Lancaster  regained  his  influence. 

It  would  be  tedious  for  us  to  follow  the  ill-understood  contests  of  the 
remaining  span  of  Edward's  life,  Richard,  then  ten  years  of  age,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  houses  of  parliament  as  the  successor  to  all  the  rights  of  his 
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father.  But  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  all-powerful.  The 
6i>eaker  of  the  commons,  William  de  la  Marc,  who  had  led  the  opposition 
supported  by  tlie  prince  of  Wales,  was  imprLsoned;  and  William  of  Wyke- 
ham  was  deprived  of  his  temporalities,  and  dismissed  the  court*  His  ments 
wiU  be  ever  associated  with  his  splendid  educational  foundations  of  Win- 
chester antl  New  College,  Oxford.  Lancaster  took  up  the  cause  of  John 
Wycliffe,  who  was  under  prosecution  for  his  opinions;  and  when  the  re- 
former was  called  to  defend  himself  at  St.  Paulas  before  the  bishop  of  London, 
the  duke  accompanied  hiTU,  and  a  violent  quarrel  ensued  between  the  laymen 
and  the  ecclesiastics.  A  riot,  in  which  the  citizens  of  London  took  part 
against  the  king's  powerful  son,  ensued.  Thus  were  tlie  last  few  months  of 
the  life  of  Edward  disturbed.  He  had  completed  the  fiftieth  or  jubilee  year 
of  his  reign  in  February,  1377,  and  he  publishe<l  a  general  anmesty  for  all 
offences — evitlently  an  act  of  the  ruling  power  in  the  state,  for  Wykeham 
was  excludeiL  He  died  on  the  21st  of  June,  1377,  with  none  to  soothe  his 
last  hours  but  Alice  Ferrers.  She  took  the  ring  from  his  finger,  and  the 
mighty  victor  was  alone  with  the  all-conqueror. 


THE   ENGLISH  CHtJBCH 


The  state  of  the  English  church  will  be  more  clearly  developed  in  the  next 
reign  than  in  that  of  Edwarfl  III.  During  the  half  century  in  which  he  sat 
upon  the  tlirone,  the  outward  magnificence  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  had 
reached  its  height.  The  great  churches  were  finished  with  a  refinement  of 
taste  which  has  left  succeeding  ages  to  wonder  and  copy.    Then  were  com- 
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pleted  the  cathedrals  of  Lincohi,  Wells.  Peterborough^  SaliBbury.  The  abbey 
church  of  Westminster  lifted  up  its  glorious  arches  m  rivalry  with  Uioee  of 
Winchester,  which  its  munificent  bishop,  W^keham,  had  remodelled.  London 
was  covered  with  the  houses  of  the  mendicant  orders,  who  have  fixed  their 
names  upon  the  localities  which  they  inhabited — Blackf  riars,  and  Whitef  riars, 
and  Crutchedfriars,  and  Austinfriars.  Parish  churches  were  in  almost  every 
principal  street  of  the  metropolis.  The  rural  parishes  were  as  bountifully 
supplied  for  the  ministrations  of  reli^on.  But  amidst  all  these  external  in- 
dications of  a  power  which  it  might  be  supposed  would  never  die,  there  was 
a  growing  conviction  that  this  house  was  built  upon  the  sands.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  before  the  death  of  Edward  III — in  1353 — a  law  had  been  passed 
against  provisors — those  who  obtained  from  the  pope  a  reversion  of  benefices 
and  church  dignities.  In  1356,  Wvcliffe  began  his  career  as  an  ecclesiastical 
reformer  by  writing  his  treatise  called  The  IjOsI  Ages  of  the  Church.  In  1365, 
the  pope  having  demanded  the  arrears  of  the  tribute  known  as  "  Peter's  pence," 
it  was  refused  by  the  parliament,  and  Wycliffe  strenuously  supported  this 
resistance  to  the  demand.  But  there  was  something  more  formidable  to  the 
papid  authority,  and  to  the  system  which  was  founded  upon  it,  than  the  acts 
of  the  legislature.  There  was  a  public  opinion  forming,  which,  before  the 
circulation  of  books  by  printing,  and  with  the  imperfect  commimication  of  one 
district  with  another,  was  diffused  in  a  very  remarkable  way  through  the 
country.  A  general  feeling  began  to  spread  that  the  church  dignitaries, 
and  the  religious  orders,  were  more  intent  upon  their  own  aggranaisement, 
and  the  gratification  of  their  own  luxury,  than  the  upholding  of  the  faith 
and  duties  of  the  Gk)spel.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  ignorant  of  the  essen- 
tials of  religion,  though  they  bowed  before  its  forms.  In  the  universities 
there  were  young  men  who  were  like  Chaucer's  clerk : 

"Soundine  in  moral  virtue  was  his  speech, 
And  gladly  would  he  learn  and  gladly  teach." 

To  such  the  covert  licentiousness  of  the  monks,  and  the  open  profligacy  of  the 
mendicant  orders,  was  a  deep  humiliation.  They  went  forth,  each  to  ms  small 
country  cure,  to  speak  of  a  holier  religion  than  belonged  to  the  worship  of 
relics,  or  the  purchase  of  indulgences.  The  sumptnours,  who  were  the  ministers 
of  the  extortions  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the  pardoners,  who  hawked 
about  dispensations  for  sin,  were  their  especial  aversion.  The  satire  of 
Chaucer  was  a  reflection  of  the  prevailing  estimate  of  the  monk,  "full,  fat,  and 
in  good  point;"  of  the  friar,  "a  wanton  and  a  merry;"  of  the  sumptnour,  who 
thought  "a  man's  soul  was  in  his  purse;"  of  the  pardoner,  with  his  wallet 
"full  of  pardon  come  from  Rome  all  hot."  In  their  sermons,  secular  priests 
now  freely  quoted  the  holy  scriptures,  in  the  common  tongue ;  and  they  looked 
forward  to  the  work  which  their  great  leader  Wycliffe,  the  honoured  professor 
of  theology  at  Oxford,  was  preparing — the  translation  into  English  of  Christ's 
Testament.  His  citation  for  heresy  in  the  last  year  of  Edward  III  was  the 
tribute  to  his  importance.  In  a  few  years  the  preaching  of  Wycliffe  and  his 
disciples  would  go  through  the  land,  scattering  the  corruptions  of  the  church 
with  a  power  that  for  a  time  seemed  likely  to  shake  the  whole  fabric  of  society. 
The  age  was  not  ripe  for  the  great  Reformation  that  then  seemed  impending. 
But  out  of  Wycliffe's  rectory  of  Lutterworth  seeds  were  to  be  borne  upon 
the  wind,  which  would  abide  in  the  earth  till  they  sprang  up  into  the  stately 
growth  of  other  centuries.  & 
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CHAPTER   XIII 


THE   REIGN   OF   RICHARD   II 


[1377-1390  ad] 


England,  boimd  in  with  the  triiimphant  sea» 
Whose  rockv  shore  beats  bark  the  en\'ioiia  siege 
Of  watery  jCeptune,  b  now  l>oAmd  in  with  shJSne, 
With  inky  blots,  and  rotten  parchment  bonds: 
That  England  thrt  was  wont  to  eon q tier  othera, 
Hath  mf  le  a  shameful  conquest  of  itself. 

8hak£8peare  {Richard  11,  AH  11^  Semw  /)• 

The  funeral  obaeqiiies  of  the  late  king  occupied  some  time,  but  on  July 
16th,  1377j  Richaril  was  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey,  The  ceremony  was 
unusually  splendid,  but  the  fatigue  and  excitement  were  too  much  for  the 
royal  boy,  who,  after  being  anointed  and  crowned,  was  so  completely  exhausted 
that  they  were  obliged  to  carry  him  in  a  litter  to  his  apartment.  After  some 
rest  he  was  summoned  to  the  great  hall,  where  he  creat-ed  four  earls  aod  nine 
knights,  and  partook  of  a  magnificent  banquet,  which  was  followed  by  a  ball, 
minstrelsy,  and  other  somewhat  turbulent  festivities  of  the  time.  Consid- 
erable pams  were  taken  to  spoil  this  young  king  from  the  first ;  such  adulation 
and  prostrations  had  not  been  seen  before  in  England ;  and  if  the  bishops  and 
courtiers  did  not  preach  to  the  boy  the  "divine  right,"  they  seem  to  have 
made  a  near  approach  to  that  doctrine ;  and  they  spoke  gravely  of  the  intuitive 
wisdom  and  of  the  heromm  of  a  child  not  yet  eleven  years  old. 

These  men  were  indisputably  anaw^erable  for  much  of  the  mischief  that 
followed ;  but  now  the  beauty  of  the  votmg  king's  person  and  the  memory 
of  his  father  endeared  him  to  his  people,  and  a  long  time  passed  before  they 
would  think  any  ill  of  the  son  of  their  idol,  the  Black  Prince*  The  duke  of 
Lancaster,  the  titular  king  of  Castile,  more  popularly  known  under  the  narne 
of  John  of  Gaunt,!  had  long  been  suspected  of  the  project  of  supplanting  his 

p  John«  duke  of  Laneaater,  the  fourth  son  of  Edward  TIT,  and  the  eldeet  one  that  survived 
him,  took  his  name,  John  of  Gaunt,  from  hia  birthplace,  Ghent  or  Gand,  then  pronoupeed 
Gaunt.  Gairdner^  says  of  him  that  he  was  "a  man  whose  inward  endowments,  either  of  virtue 
gr  diBcretioQ,  by  no  means  corresponded  with  his  artilcial  greatness. ''] 
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nephew;  but  his  unpopularity  was  great,  and  he  yielded  with  tolerably  good 
grace  to  the  force  of  circumstances.  As  if  on  purpose  to  exclude  the  duke, 
no  regular  regency  was  appointed;  but  the  morning  after  the  coronation  the 
prelates  and  barons  chose,  "  in  aid  of  the  chancellor  and  treasurer/'  twelve 

Sermanent  councillors,  among  whom  not  one  of  the  king's  uncles  was  named, 
ohn  of  Gaunt  withdrew  to  his  castle  of  Kenilworth ;  but  nothing  could  remove 
the  popular  belief  that  the  duke  aimed  at  the  throne,  and  prophecies  were 
afloat  which,  like  other  such  predictions,  probably  helped  to  work  their  own 
fulfilment  a  few  years  later,  when  his  son,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  dethroned 
his  cousin  Richard. 

The  French  were  not  slow  in  trying  to  take  the  usual  advantage  of  a 
minority.  The  truce  expired  before  the  death  of  Edward,  and  Charles  refused 
to  prolong  it.  In  close  imion  with  Henry  of  Trastamara,  who  was  provoked 
by  the  duke  of  Lancaster's  continuing  to  assume  the  title  of  kine  of  Castile, 
he  got  together  a  formidable  fleet,  and  insulted  and  plimdered  the  English 
coast,  before  Richard  had  been  a  month  on  the  throne.  A  parliament^  was 
assembled  whilst  the  impression  of  these  injuries  was  fresh;  and  in  order  to 
obtain  supplies  of  money  (the  treasury  being  exhausted)  it  was  stated  that  the 
realm  was  m  greater  danger  than  it  had  ever  been.  Supplies  were  voted,  and, 
by  borrowing  greater  sums  of  the  merchants,  government  was  enabled  to  put  to 
sea  a  considerable  fleet  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Buckingham,  one  of 
the  duke  of  Lancaster's  brothers.  Buckingham  met  with  little  success,  and  his 
failure,  however  imfairly,  added  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  Lancastrian  party. 
John  of  Gaimt,  however,  obtained  the  command  of  the  fleet  (1378),  with 
nearly  all  the  money  which  had  been  voted.  He  detached  a  squadron  under 
the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Salisbury,  who,  in  crossing  the  Channel,  fell  in  wi^ 
a  Spanish  fleet,  and  suffered  considerable  loss.  The  two  earls,  however, 
succeeded  in  their  main  object,  and  took  possession  of  the  town  and  port  of 
Cherbourg,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  which  were  ceded  to  England  oy  the 
king  of  Navarre,  who  was  again  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  French  king,  and 
who  was  glad  to  purchase  the  assistance  of  England  at  any  price.  In  the 
month  of  July  the  duke  sailed  with  the  great  fleet  for  the  coast  of  Brittany, 
where  the  conquests  of  the  French  had  reduced  another  ally  of  England  almost 
to  despair.  The  duke  of  Brittany,  son  of  the  heroic  countess  de  Montfort, 
ceded  to  the  English  the  important  town  and  harbour  of  Brest,  which  Lancas- 
ter secured  with  a  good  garrison.  The  duke  then  invested  St.  Malo,  but  the 
constable  Du  Guesclin  marched  with  a  very  superior  force  to  the  relief  of 
that  place,  and  compelled  the  duke  to  return  to  his  ships.  The  great  fleet 
then  came  home. 

A  striking  circumstance  which  had  occurred  did  not  tend  to  brighten  the 
duke's  laurels.  The  Scots,  receiving  their  impulse  from  France,  renewed 
the  war,  surprised  the  castle  of  Berwick,  made  mcursions  into  the  northern 
counties^  and  equipped  a  nimiber  of  ships  to  cruise  against  the  English.  Ber- 
wick was  recovered  soon  after  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland ;  but  one  John 
Mercer,  who  had  got  together  certain  sail  of  Scots,  French,  and  Spaniards, 
came  to  Scarborough,  and  made  prize  of  every  ship  in  that  port.  Upon  learn- 
ing the  injuries  done,  and  the  still  greater  damage  apprehended  from  these 
sea-rovers,  John  Philpot — "that  worshipful  citizen  of  London" — ^lamentin^ 
the  negligence  of  government,  eq^uipped  a  small  fleet  at  his  own  expense,  and, 
without  waiting  for  any  commission,  went  in  pursuit  of  Mercer.    After  a  fierce 

[*  Before  the  end  of  this  session  of  parliament  Alice  Ferrers,  Edward  Ill's  mistress,  was 
arrested,  charged  with  having  solicited  causes  in  the  kine's  courts  for  reward.  She  was  tried 
before  a  committee  of  the  lords,  found  guilty,  and  banisned.] 
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battle,  the  doughty  alderman  took  the  Scot  prisoner,  captured  fifteen  Spanish 
ships,  and  recovered  all  the  vessels  which  had  been  taken  at  Scarborough, 
On  his  return,  Philpot  wa.s  received  in  triumph  by  his  fellow-citizens,  but  he 
was  harshly  handled  by  the  council  of  government  for  the  unlawfulness  of 
acting  a^  he  had  done  without  authority,  he  being  but  a  private  man. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1378,  the  parliament  met  at  Gloucester,  and  in 
a  very  bad  humour;  the  government  wanted  money — the  commons  a  reform 
of  abuses.  The  disputes  ended  in  a  compromise,  the  commons  being  allowed 
to  insi>ect  the  accounts  of  the  treas-  ^ 

urers,  w^hich  wiis  granted  as  a  matter  ^ 

of  favour,  but  not  of  right,  nor  were 
they  to  consider  it  as  a  precedent: 
they  also  obtained  copies  of  the  pajjers, 
showing    how  the   moneys  they  had  ..^^^^  ^ 

voted  nad  been  raised ;  but  this  also 
waus  grantetl  as  if  proceeding  from  the 
king's  good  pleasure.  In  the  end  they 
granted  a  new  aid  by  laying  additional 
duties  on  wool,  wool-fells,  hides,  leath- 
er, and  other  merchandise, 

John  de  Montfort,  the  duke  of 
Brittany,  had  been  driven  to  seek  ref- 
uge in  England,  and  the  French  king 
annexed  his  dominions  to  the  crown 
of  France,  This  premature  measure 
reconciled  all  the  factions  in  the  coun- 
try; and  John  w^as  recalled  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  Bretons. 
Leaving  his  wife,  an  aunt  of  King 
RieharcU  in  England,  he  embarked 
with  one  hundred  knights  and  men- 
at-arms,  and  two  hundred  arcliers. 
Charles  instantly  prepared  to  send  a 

French  army  into  Brittany,  aiul  then  the  duke  implored  the  assistance  of  a 
force  from  England,  A  considerable  army  was  raised  and  sent  to  his  relief, 
under  tlie  command  of  the  earl  of  Buckingham. 

Buckingham  landed  at  Calais,  and  from  Calais  he  marched  to  Artois, 
Picardy,  Champagne,  and  other  inland  provinces  of  France,  plundering  and 
devastating  the  open  comitry.  His  progress  was  watched  by  far  superior 
forces;  but,  firm  to  the  system  which  the  cautious  Charles  had  adopted,  the 
French  would  not  risk  a  battle,  and  the  English,  after  a  circuiU^us  march, 
reached  the  frontiers  of  Brittany  without  meeting  any  resistance.  But  the 
earl  of  Buckingham  was  scarcely  there  w^hen  the  king  of  Fnuice  died,  and  the 
Bretons,  who  knew  that  a  bfjy  was  to  ascend  the  throne,  thinking  that  they 
should  no  longer  stand  in  need  of  their  assistance,  Isegan  to  entertain  as  much 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  English  as  they  had  hitherto  done  of  the  French. 
Montfort  was  unable  to  resist  the  wishes  of  his  subject.s ;  and  as  the  imcles  of 
the  young  king  Charles  VI,  who  formed  the  regency,  were  willing  to  treat  and 
to  recognise  his  restoration,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  France,  and  engaged 
wholly  to  abandon  the  interests  of  England.  Buckingham  returned  home 
in  the  following  spring,  glad  to  escape  from  the  hostility  of  the  Bretons, 
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POPULAR   DISCONTENT 

These  proceedings  had  cost  large  sums  of  money,  and  the  nation  was  sorely 
harassed  by  taxation,  or  by  the  way  in  which  the  taxes  were  levied.  In  an 
evil  hour  parliament  passed  a  capitation  tax :  this  was  a  repetition  of  the  tax 
imposed  in  the  last  year  of  the  preceding  reign,  but  slightly  modified,  so  as  to 
make  it  fall  less  heavily  on  the  poor.  Every  male  and  female  of  fifteen  years 
of  age  was  to  pay  three  groats;  but  in  cities  and  towns  the  aggregate  amount 
was  to  be  divided  among  the  inhabitants  according  to  their  abilities,  or  in  such 
a  way  that  no  individual  should  pay  less  than  one  groat,  or  more  than  sixty 
groats  for  himself  and  his  wife.  Where  there  was  little  or  no  rq^tration, 
the  fixing  of  the  age  was  sure  to  lead  to  disputes :  the  collectors  might  easily 
take  a  boy  or  girl  of  fourteen  to  be  fifteen,  and  poverty  would  induce  many 
of  the  j)Oor  Imowingly  to  make  a  misstatement  of  the  oppjosite  kind.  But 
the  levying  of  this  awkward  tax  might  have  passed  over  with  nothing  more 
serious  than  a  few  riots  between  the  people  and  the  tax-gatherers,  had  it  not 
been  for  other  circtm^tances  involved  in  the  mighty  change  which  had 
gradually  been  taking  place  in  the  whole  body  of  E\ux)pean  society. 

The  peasantry  had  been  gradually  emergmg  from  slavery  to  freedom, 
and  began  to  feel  an  ambition  to  become  men,  and  to  be  treated  as  such  by 
their  superiors  in  the  accidental  circim^tances  of  rank  and  wealth.  In  this 
transition  state  there  were  mistakes  and  atrocious  crimes  committed  by 
both  parties;  but  ignorance  may  be  particularly  pleaded  in  exculpation  of 
the  people,  while  that  very  ignorance,  and  the  brutalised  state  in  which  they 
had  been  kept,  were  crimes  or  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  upper  classes,  who 
had  now  to  pay  a  horrible  penalty.  The  enfranchisement  of  the  peasantry, 
which  was  the  real  motive  of  the  movement — for  the  rest  was  an  afterthought, 
begotten  in  the  madness  of  success,  and  the  frenzy  inspired  in  unenlightened 
minds  by  the  first  consciousness  of  power — was  so  sacred  an  object  that 
nothing  could  disgrace  or  eventually  defeat  it.  In  Flanders,  notwithstanding 
that  there  the  more  respectable  burghers  took  a  share  in  the  insurrection, 
many  frightful  excesses  had  been  committed  upon  the  aristocracy,  and  in 
France  the  recent  Jacquerie  had  been  little  else  than  a  series  of  horrors.  The 
attempt  of  the  French  peasantry  offered  a  discouraging  example  to  their 
neighbours  in  England ;  but  the  democratic  party  had  had  a  long  triumph  in 
Flanders ;  and  at  this  very  moment  the  son  of  Van  Artevelde,  the  brewer  of 
Ghent,  with  Peter  Dubois,  was  waging  a  successful  war  against  their  court, 
their  nobles,  and  the  whole  aristocracy  of  France. 

From  the  close  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  many  of  the  English 
must  have  been  perfectly  acquamted  with  all  that  was  passing  in  Flanders, 
and  from  it  have  derived  encouragement.  A  new  revolt  had  also  commenced 
in  France,  headed  by  the  burghers  and  inhabitants  of  the  towns ;  it  began  at 
Rouen,  where  the  collectors  of  taxes  and  duties  on  provisions  were  massacred. 
Many  of  our  historians  have  attributed  part  of  the  storm  which  was  now 
gathering  in  England  to  the  preaching  of  Wycliffe's  disciples ;  but  their  original 
authorities  seem  to  have  been  prejudiced  witnesses  against  the  church  reformer. 
The  convulsion  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  actual  condition  of  the 
people  of  England  at  this  period.  That  condition,  though  far  superior  to 
the  state  of  the  French  people,  was  still  wretched  and  galling.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  peasantry  were  serfs  or  "villeins,*'  bound  to  the  soil,  and  sold, 
or  transmitted  with  the  estates  of  the  nobles  and  other  landed  proprietors. 
The  present  discontents  and  sufferings  of  the  classes  immediately  above  these 
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serfs — the  poor  townspeople  on  the  coast,  more  particularly,  who  had  been 
plundered  by  the  foreign  fleets — no  doubt  contributed  to  hurry  on  the  san- 
guinary crisis;  but  it  was  the  poll-tax  that  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
mischief.  At  first  the  tax  was  levied  with  mildness;  but  being  farmed  out 
to  some  courtiers  who  raised  money  upon  it  from  Flemish  and  Lombard 
merchants,  it  was  exacted  by  their  collectors  with  great  severity.  But  the 
obstinacy  of  the  people  kept  pace  with  the  harshness  of  the  collectors;  many 
of  the  rural  districts  refused  payment. 


THE   UPRISINGS   IN   KENT  AND   ESSEX 


The  recusants  were  handled  very  sorely  and  uncourteously  in  various 
places  in  Kent  and  Essex,  where  ''some  of  the  people,  taking  it  in  evil  part, 
secretly  took  counsel  together,  gathered  assistance,  and  resisted  the  exactors, 
rising  against  them,  of  whom  some  they  slew,  some  they  wounded,  and  the 
rest  fled,"  Alarmed  at  these  proceedings,  government  sent  certain  com- 
missioners into  the  disturbed  districts.  One  of  these  commiasioners,  Thomas 
de  Baniptcjn,  sat  at  Brentwood,  in  Essex.  The  people  of  Fobbing,  on  being 
summoned  before  him,  said  that  they  would  not  pay  one  pt^nny  more  than 
they  had  done,  "  whereupon  the  said  Thomas  did  grievously  threaten  them, 
having  with  him  two  sergeants-at-arms  of  the  king.''  These  threats  made 
matters  worse;  and  when  Bampton  ordered  his  sergeants  to  arrest  them,  the 
peasants  drove  him  and  his  men-at-arms  away  to  London. 

Upon  this  Sir  Robert  Belknape,  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas^  was 
sent  into  Essex  to  try  the  offenders;  but  the  peiisants  forced  him  to  flee,  and 
chopped  off  the  heads  of  the  jurors  and  clerks  of  the  commission.  They  stuck 
these  heads  upon  poles  and  carried  them  through  all  the  neighbouring  town- 
ships and  villages,  caUing  upon  all  the  poor  to  rise  and  join  them.  "The 
commons  of  England"  (for  so  the  peasants  called  themselves,  and  were  called 
by  others)  wanted  nothing  but  a  leader,  and  this  they  soon  found  in  a  **  riotous 
priest/*  who  took  the  name  of  Jack  Straw.  In  a  few  days,  not  only  the  whole 
aj^ricultural  population  of  Easex  were  up  in  arms,  but  their  neighbours  in 
Kent,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk  were  following  the  example.  In  Kent,  an  act 
of  brutality  on  the  part  of  a  tax-gatherer,  and  an  act  of  great  imprudence 
(considering  the  prevailing  excitement)  on  the  part  of  a  knight,  fanned  the 
flames  of  revolt. 

One  of  the  collectors  of  the  poll-money  went  to  the  house  of  one  Walter 
the  Tyler,  in  the  towm  of  Dartford,  and  demanded  the  tax  for  a  young  maiden, 
the  daughter  of  Walter.*  The  mother  nmintained  that  she  was  but  a  child, 
and  not  of  the  womanly  age  set  down  by  the  act  of  parliament:  the  collector 
said  he  would  ascertain  this  fact,  and  he  offered  an  intolerable  insult  to  the 
girl.  The  niaiden  and  her  mother  cried  out^  and  the  father  ran  to  the  spot 
and  knocked  out  the  tax-gatherer's  brains.  The  neighbours  applauded  the 
deed,  and  ever}'one  preparer  1  to  support  the  Tyler.  About  the  same  time,  Sir 
Simon  Burley  went  to  Gravesend  with  an  armed  force,  claimed  an  industrious 
man  living  in  that  town  as  his  ei?caped  bondsman,  and  carried  him  off  a  pris- 
oner to  Rochester  castle*     The  commons  of  Kent  now  rose  unanimously,  and 

P  Mo«t  of  the  earlier  hbtonatis,  as  the  writer  here  doe®,  have  idtmtified  Wat  Tyler,  or  Wat 
the  *rylcr,  the  leader  of  the  peasant  revoltp  with  the  tiler  of  Dartford  whose  killiiiR  of  the  royal 
tax  collector  for  an  msuli  to  hb  daughter  was  one  of  the  iTieidents  that  led  to  the  outbreak, 
Bui  there  is  apparently  no  reason  for  this  identification  of  the  two  men  other  than  the  faci 
that  they  both  plied  the  same  trade.    Gairdner  0  doea  not  believe  them  to  be  one  aad  the  same.] 
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being  joined  by  a  strong  body  of  the  men  of  Essex,  who  crossed  the  Thames, 
they  fell  upon  Rochester  castle,  and  compelled  the  garrison  to  deliver  up  Sir 
Simon's  serf  with  other  prisoners.  In  the  town  of  Maidstone,  the  insurgents 
appointed  Wat  the  Tyler  their  captain,  and  then  took  out  of  prison,  and  had 
for  their  chaplain  or  preacher,  "a  wicked  priest  called  John  Ball,"  at  that 
time  confined  on  a  charge  of  heresy.^ 

On  the  Monday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  1381,  Wat  Tyler  entered  Canter- 
bury, and  after  terrifying  the  monks  and  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral,  he  forced 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  the  town  to  swear  to  be  true  to  King 
Richard  and  the  lawful  commons  of  England :  then,  beheadm^  three  rich  men  of 
Canterbury,  Wat  marched  away  towards  London.  On  his  march  recmite 
came  to  him  from  all  quarters  of  Kent  and  Sussex ;  and  by  the  time  he  reached 
Blackheath  (Jime  11th)  there  were,  it  is  said,  one  himdred  thousand  desperate 
men  obeying  the  orders  of  Wat  Tyler.  While  at  this  spot  the  widow  of  the 
Black  Prince,  the  young  king's  mother,  fell  into  their  hands ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  their  fury  they  respected  her,  and  after  granting  a  few  kisses  to  some  dirty- 
faced  and  rough-bearded  men  she  was  allowed,  with  her  retinue  and  maids 
of  honour,  to  proceed  quietly  to  London. 

While  this  host  was  bivouacked  about  Blackheath  and  Greenwich,  John 
Ball,  the  priest  of  Kent,  kept  them  to  their  purpose  by  long  orations  or  ser- 
mons, in  which  he  insisted  that  all  men  were  equal  before  Ck)d,  and  ought  to 
be  so  before  the  laws — and  so  far  he  was  rijght ;  but  it  appears  he  went  on  to 
recommend  an  equality  of  property,  which  is  impracticaole,  and  a  destruction 
of  all  the  upper  classes,  which  is  monstrous.  His  eloquence  had  such  an  effect 
on  the  multitude  that,  forgetting  his  own  doctrines  of  equality,  they  vowed 
they  would  make  him  primate  and  chancellor  of  England.  They  occupied  all 
the  roads,  killed  such  judges  and  lawyers  as  fell  into  their  hands,^  and  made 
all  the  rest  of  the  passengers  swear  to  be  true  to  King  Richard  and  the  com- 
mons, to  accept  no  king  whose  name  was  "John"  [referring  to  the  influence 
of  Lancaster],  and  to  pay  no  tax  except  the  fifteenths  which  had  been  paid 
by  their  forefathers.  The  young  king,  with  his  mother,  with  his  cousin  Henry 
of  Bolingbroke,  with  Simon  Sudbury,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  chancel- 
lor. Sir  Robert  Hales,  treasurer,  and  some  other  members  of  the  government, 
threw  himself  into  the  Tower  of  London.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  was  in  Scot- 
land negotiating  a  peace.  Some  of  the  council  were  of  opinion  that  Richard 
should  go  and  speak  with  the  insurgents,  but  the  archbishop  and  the  treasurer 
strongly  objected  to  this  measure,  and  said  that  nothing  but  force  should  be 
used  "  to  abate  the  pride  of  such  vile  rascals." 

On  the  12th  of  June,  however,  Richard  got  into  his  barge,  and  descended 
the  river  as  far  as  Rotherhithe,  where  he  found  a  vast  multitude  drawn  up 
along  shore.  "  When  they  perceived  the  king's  barge,"  says  Froissart,<^  "  they 
set  up  shouts  and  cries  as  if  all  the  devils  from  hell  had  come  into  their  com- 

[*  Ball's  theory  of  democracy  was  expressed  in  the  delightful  little  couplet  which  he  is 
said  to  have  used  as  a  text  for  his  sermons: 

When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span. 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  7j 

P  Walsingham  c  tells  us  that  Wat  Tyler's  plans  provided,  as  a  first  step  towards  correcting 
the«vils  of  the  time,  the  beheading  of  all  the  lawyers  m  the  country, ''  for  he  had  taken  it  into  his 
head  that,  on  all  those  learned  in  the  laws  being  killed,  everything  for  the  rest  would  be  regu- 
lated according  to  the  decree  of  the  commonalty. "  Lord  Campbell  /  points  out  that  the  same 
spirit  manifested  itself  in  Cade's  rebellion  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Shakespeare  {Henry  VI, 
Part  11)  makes  one  of  Cade's  lieutenants  say,  "The  first  thin^  we  do  let's  kill  all  the  lawyers. " 
As  late  as  the  Gordon  riots  (1780)  the  mob  laid  siege  to  the  mns  of  court,  declaring  that  if  all 
the  lawyers  were  exterminated  ''the  skin  of  an  innocent  lamb  might  no  longer  be  converted 
into  an  indictment."] 
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paiiy/'  Startled  and  terrified,  the  persons  with  the  king  put  about  the  boat, 
and,  taking  advantage  of  the  risin;^  tide,  rowed  back  with  all  speed  to  the 
Tower,  The  commons,  who  had  always  professed  the  greatest  attachment 
to  Richard's  person,  now  called  aloud  for  the  heads  of  all  the  ministers;  and 
marching  along  the  right  btmk  of  the  river  to  Southwark,  and  then  to  Lam- 
beth, destroyed  the  Alarshalsea  and  King's  Bench,  and  burneci  the  furniture 
and  all  the  records  and  books  in  the  palace  of  the  primate.  At  the  same  time 
the  men  of  Essex  advanced  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  threatinnMl 
the  northeastern  part  of  London,  Walworth^  the  mayor,  caused  tlie  movable 
part  of  London  bridge  to  be  drawn  up,  to  prevent  the  men  of  Kent  from  cr(j.^s- 
mg  the  river;  but  on  the  following  day  a  passage  was  yielded  to  them  through 
fear,  and  the  insurgents  entered  the  city,  where  they  were  presently  joined 
by  all  the  rabble.  At  first  their  demeanour  Wiis  most  moderate ;  "  they  did  no 
hurt,  they  took  nothing  from  any  man,  but  bought  all  things  they  wanted  at 
a  just  price/'  But  the  marlness  of  drunkemieas  wa^  soon  added  to  political 
fury.  The  rich  citizens,  hoping  to  conciliat-e  the  mob^  had  set  open  their 
wine  cellars  for  them;  and»  thus  excited,  they  went  to  the  Savoy,  the  house 
of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  broke  into  this  palace,  and  set  fire  to  it*  To  show 
that  plunder  was  not  their  object,  the  leaders  published  a  proclamation  order- 
ing that  none,  on  pain  of  death,  should  secrete  or  convert  to  his  own  use  any- 
thing that  might  t»e  found  there,  but  that  plate,  gold,  and  jewels  should  all  be 
de^stroyed.  It  would  have  been  well  had  the  prohibition  extended  to  the 
duke's  wines,  but  they  drank  there  immoderately,  and  thirty-two  of  the  riot- 
ers, engaged  in  the  cellars  of  the  Savoy,  were  too  drunk  to  remove  in  time, 
and  were  buried  under  the  ruins  of  tlie  hoase, 

Newgate  was  then  demolished;  and  the  prisoners  who  had  been  confined 
there  ami  in  the  Fleet  joinetl  in  the  work  of  havoc.  The  Temple  was  burned, 
with  all  the  books  and  ancient  and  valuable  records  it  contained ;  and  about 
the  same  time  a  detachment  set  fire  to  the  priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
in  Clerkenwell.     They  now  also  proceeded  to  the  shedding  of  blood.     They 

Erobably  felt  that  antipathy  to  foreigners  common  to  uneducated  people; 
ut  against  the  Flemings,  who,  it  was  popularly  said,  fattened  on  their  miseries, 
they  bore  the  most  deadly  rancour.  The  sanctuary  of  the  church  was  tlis- 
regarded,  and  thirty  Flemings  were  drjigged  from  the  altar  into  the  streets, 
and  beheaded;  thirty-two  more  were  seized  in  the  Vintrj%  and  underw^ent 
the  same  fate.  Some  of  the  rich  citizens  were  massacred  in  attempting  to 
escape ;  those  who  remained  did  nothing  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  all 
that  night  Lomion  was  involved  in  fire,  nmrder,  and  debauchery. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  it  was  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  concession 
and  of  promisees.  A  proclamation  was  issued  to  a  multitude  ttiat  crowded 
Tower  Hill,  clamouring  for  the  heads  of  the  chancellor  and  treasurer;  and 
they  were  told  that,  if  tliey  would  retire  quietly  to  Mile  End,  the  king  would 
meet  them  there,  and  grant  all  their  requests.  The  gat(?s  were  opened,  the 
drawbridge  was  lowered,  and  Richard  rode  forth  with  a  few  attendants  with- 
out arms.  The  commonalty  from  the  country  followed  the  king;  "but  all 
did  not  go,  nor  had  they  the  same  objects  in  view,"  On  arriving  at  Mile  End, 
Richard  was  surrounded  by  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  peasants;  but  their 
demeanour  was  nnld  and  respectful,  and  they  presented  no  more  than  four 
demands,  all  of  which,  except  the  second,  were  wise  and  moderate.  These 
four  demands  of  the  jx^asants  were:  (1)  The  total  abolition  of  slavery  for 
themselves  and  their  children  forever;  (2)  the  reduction  of  the  rent  of  good 
land  to  fourpenee  the  acre ;  (3)  the  full  liberty  of  buying  and  selling,  like  other 
men,  in  all  fairs  and  markets ;  (4)  a  general  pardon  for  all  past  offences. 
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The  king,  with  a  gracious  eountenance,  assured  them  that  all  these  demands 
were  panted ;  and,  returning  to  town,  he  employed  upwards  of  thirty  clerks 
to  md^e  copies  of  the  charter  containing  the  four  clauses.  In  the  morning 
these  copies  were  sealed  and  delivered,  and  then  an  immense  body  of  the 
insurgents,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  men  of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire,  quietly 
withdrew  from  the  capital :  but  more  dan^rous  men  remained  behind.  The 
people  of  Kent,  who  had  been  joined  by  all  kinds  of  miscreants,  had  committed 
some  atrocious  deeds  on  the  preceding  day,  while  the  king  was  marching  to 
Mile  End.  Almost  a^s  soon  a^s  his  back  was  turned,  wim  a  facility  which 
excites  a  suspicion  of  treachery  or  disaffection  on  the  part  of  the  garrison, 
they  got  into  the  Tower,  where  they  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  archbishop  of 
CMiterbury,  the  chancellor;  Sir  Robert  Hales,  the  treasurer;  William  Apul- 
dore,  the  king's  confessor;  Legge,  one  of  the  farmers  of  the  tax,  and  three  of 
his  associates.  The  widow  ofthe  Black  Prince,  who  was  in  the  Tower,  was 
completely  at  their  mercy;  but  the  ci-devant  "Fair  Maid  of  Kent"  was  again 
quit  for  a  few  unsavoury  kisses.  The  horror  of  the  scene,  however,  over- 
powered her ;  and  she  was  carried  by  her  ladies  in  a  senseless  state  to  a  covered 
Doat.  As  soon  a^s  he  could,  the  king  joined  his  mother,  who  had  been  finally 
conveyed  to  a  house  called  the  Royal  Wardrobe. 

Death  of  Wat  Tyler 

Wat  Tyler  and  the  leaders  with  him  rejected  the  charter  which  the  men  of 
Essex  had  so  gladly  accepted.  Another  charter  was  drawn  up,  but  it  equally 
failed  to  please,  and  even  a  third,  with  still  larger  concessions,  was  rejected 
with  contempt.  The  next  morning  the  king  left  the  Wardrobe  and  went  to 
Westminster,  where  he  heard  mass.  After  this  he  mounted  his  horse,  and, 
with  a  retinue  of  barons  and  knights,  rode  along  the  "causeway"  towards 
London.  On  coming  into  West  Smithfield  he  met  Wat  Tyler.  The  mayor 
and  some  other  city  magistrates  had  joined  the  king,  but  his  whole  company, 
it  is  said,  did  not  exceed  sixty  persons.  In  the  front  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  Richard  drew  rein,  and  said  thd,t  he  would  not  go  thence  until 
he  had  appeased  the  rioters.  Wat  Tyler  said  to  his  men,  "Here  is  the  king  I 
I  will  go  speak  with  him.  Move  not  hand  or  foot  unless  I  give  you  a  signal/' 
Wat,  who  had  procured  arms  and  a  horse,  rode  boldlv  up  to  Richard,  and 
went  so  near  that  his  horse's  head  touched  the  flank  of  Richard's  steed. 
"King!"  said  he,  "dost  thou  see  all  those  men  there?"  "I  see  them," 
replied  the  king; "  why  dost  thou  ask  ?  "  "  Because  they  are  all  at  my  will,  and 
have  sworn  by  their  faith  and  loyalty  to  do  whatsoever  I  bid  them."  During 
this  parley  the  Tyler  played  with  his  dagger,  and,  it  is  said  by  some,  laid 
hold  of  Richard's  bridle. 

It  is  probable  that  this  uneducated  man,  intoxicated  by  his  brief  author- 
ity, was  coarse  and  insolent  enough ;  but  to  suppose  that  he  intended  to  kill 
the  king  is  absurd.  Some  say  that  Richard  ordered  his  arrest ;  others  that 
William  Walworth,  the  lord  mayor,  thinking  that  he  intended  to  stab  the 
king,  rode  up  and  plunged  a  short  sword  into  his  throat  without  any  orders. 
All  accounts  agree  in  stating  that,  whether  with  sword,  dagger,  or  mace,  it 
was  the  mayor  who  struck  the  first  blow.  Wat  Tyler  tumedhis  horse's  head 
to  rejoin  his  men,  but  Ralph  Standish.  one  of  the  king's  esquires,  thrust  his 
sword  through  his  side,  "  so  that  he  fell  flat  on  his  back  to  the  ground ;  and. 
beating  with  his  hands  to  and  fro  for  a  while,  gave  up  his  unhappy  ghost. 
When  the  men  of  Kent  saw  his  fall  they  cried  out,  "We  are  betrayed!  They 
have  killed  our  captain  and  guide!"  and  the  foremost  men  in  that  disordered 
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array  began  to  pot  their  arrows  on  the  string.  The  personal  intrepidity  of 
the  royal  boy— ^for  Richard  was  only  in  his  fifteenth  year — saved  his  life.  He 
rode  gallantly  up  to  the  insurgents  and  exclaimed,  "  What  are  ye  doing,  my 
lieges  ?  Tyler  was  a  traitor — I  am  your  king,  aod  I  will  be  your  captain  and 
guide/'  On  hearing  these  words»  many  slipped  away — others  remained;  but, 
without  a  leader,  they  knew  not  what  to  do.  The  king  rode  back  to  his  lords, 
and  SLsked  what  steps  he  should  take  next*  "Make  For  the  fields/*  said  the 
lord  mayor:  *'if  we  attempt  to  retreat  or  flee,  our  ruin  Ls  certain;  but  let  us 

fain  a  little  time,  and  we  shall  be  assisted  by  our  good  friends  in  the  city/' 
1ie  king  ant!  his  party  made  for  the  northern  road,  and  the  mob,  wavering 
and  uncertain,  followed  him  to  the  open  fields 
about  Islington.  Here  a  thousand  raen-at- 
arms  joined  the  king,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Robert  Knolles.  The  insurgents,  now 
thinking  their  case  hopeless,  either  ran  away 
through  the  corn-fields,  or,  throwing  their  bows 
on  the  ground,  knelt  aod  implored  for  mercy, 
Whue  these  events  wc*re  parsing  in  London 
and  its  neighbourhood,  the  servDe  war  had 
spreatl  over  a  great  part  of  England;  but,  as 
the  nobles  shut  themselves  up  in  their  strong 
castles,  little  blood  was  shed.  Henry  le  Dea- 
penser,  the  bbhop  of  Norwich,  despised  this 
safe  course;  he  armed  his  retainers,  collected 
his  friends,  and  kept  the  field  against  the  in- 
surgents of  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and  Hunting- 
don. He  surprised  several  bodie.s  of  peasants, 
and  cut  them  to  pieces :  others  he  took  pris- 
oners, and  sent  straight  to  the  gibbet  or  the 
block. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Wat  Tyler,  Richard 
found  himself  at  the  heail  of  forty  thousand 
horse,  and  then  he  told  the  people  that  all  his 
charters  meant  nothmg,  and  tnat  they  must 
return  to  their  oki  bondage.  The  men  of 
Essex  made  a  stand,  but  they  were  defeated 
with  great  loss.  Then  courts  of  commission 
were  ojxjned  in  different  towns  to  condemn 
rather  than  to  try  the  chief  offenders.  Jack 
Straw  and  John  Ball,  the  strolling  preachers,  Lister,  and  Westbroom,  who 
had  taken  to  themselves  the  titles  of  kings  of  the  commons  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  with  several  hundred  more,  were  executed*  The  whole  number  of 
executions  Ls  said  to  have  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred* 

When  parliament  assembled,  it  was  seen  how  little  the  upper  classes  of 
society  were  prepared  for  that  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  poor  to  which, 
in  the  prest*nt  tlay,  no  one  could  demur  without  incurring  the  suspicion  of 
insanity.  The  king  had  annulled,  by  proclamation  to  the  sheriffs,  the  char- 
ters of  manumission  which  he  had  granted  to  the  insurgents,  and  this  revoca- 
tion was  warmly  approved  by  both  lords  and  commons.  There  was  a  talk, 
indeed,  about  the  propriety  and  wisdom  of  abolishing  villeinage;  but  the 
notion  was  scouted,  and  the  owners  of  serfs  showed  that  they  neither  doubted 
the  right  by  which  they  held  their  fellow-creatures  in  a  state  of  slavery,  nor 
would  hesitate  to  increase  the  severity  of  the  laws  affecting  them.    They 
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passed  a  law  by  which  **  riots,  and  niniours,  and  other  such  things"  were 
turned  into  high  treason.  But  this  parliament  evidently  acted  under  the 
impulses  of  panic  and  of  revenge  for  recent  injuries.  The  commons,  however, 
presented  petitions  calling  for  redress  of  abuses  in  the  administration:  but 
they  only  attributed  the  late  insurrection  to  the  extortions  of  purveyors 
— to  the  venality  and  rapacity  of  the  judges  and  officers  of  the  courts  of  law 
— to  the  horrible  doings  of  a  set  of  banditti  called  *'  maintainers*' — and  to  the 
heavy  weight  of  recent  taxation.'' 


WTCLIFFB 

In  all  the  insurrectionary  proceedings  which  so  clearly  indicated  a  con- 
dition of  society  in  which  those  lowest  in  the  social  scale  met  with  little  con- 
sitleration  and  no  immediate  redress^  we  cannot  perceive — what  has  been 
maintained  with  a  confidence  very  disproportioned  to  the  evidence — that  the 
'Hheory  of  property'^  expounded  by  Wycliffe  was  a  main  cause  of  this  an- 
archy^ :  that  "  the  new  teaching  received  a  practical  comment  in  1381,  in  the 
inv£Lsion  of  London  by  Wat  the  Tyler."  The  assumed  connection  of  the  "  new 
doctrine''  with  the  insurrection  may  be  attributed  to  the  hostility  with  which 
the  Lollard  opinions  were  assailed  by  the  ndsrepresen  tat  ions  of  the  apprehen- 
sive ecclesiastics  and  their  historians.  The  agitation  of  Wycliffe  and  his  fol- 
lowers  was  coincident  with  the  insurrection  of  the  villeins,  but  it  was  not  of 
necessity  a  cause.  Agitation  of  any  kind  begets  other  agitation.  But  this 
was  not  the  direct  effect  which  some  impute  to  the  dissemination  of  Wycliffe's 
tenets. 

Within  a  few  months  after  the  accession  of  Richard  II  the  rector  of  Lut- 
terworth, ill  consequence  of  letters  from  the  pope,  was  summoned  before  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  London,  to  answer  for  his  opin- 
ions. He  defended  his  doctrines,  and  was  dismissed,  with  a  direction  to  be 
cautious  for  the  future.  After  the  insurrection  of  1381  had  been  quelled,  a 
synod  of  divines  was  called,  in  which  many  of  Wycliffe's  opinions  were  cen- 
sured as  heretical,  erroneous,  and  of  dangerous  tendency.  To  follow  up  their 
triumph,  the  prelates  procured  an  act  to  be  paased  by  the  lords  to  the  follow- 
ing effect :  That  divers  evil  persoas,  under  the  dissimulation  of  great  holiness, 
go  about  from  county  to  county,  and  from  town  to  town,  ''without  the  license 
of  our  holy  father,  the  pope,  or  of  the  ordinaries  of  the  places,  or  other  suffi- 
cient authority,  preaching  daily,  not  only  in  churches  and  churchyards,  but 
also  in  market-s,  fairs,  and  other  open  places/'  The  sermons  so  preached,  it 
is  alleged,  have  been  proved  before  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
bishops  and  prelates,  and  a  great  part  of  the  clergy,  to  contain  heresies  and 
notorious  errors. 

Further  it  is  said,  "  which  persons  do  also  preach  divers  matters  of  slander, 
to  engender  discord  and  dissension  Ix^twixt  divers  estates  of  the  said  realm. 
as  well  spiritual  iis  tempond,  in  exciting  of  the  people,  to  the  great  peril  oi 
all  the  realm,"    The  act  then  directs  the  sheriffs  to  hold  such  preachers  and 

[*  Freeman  A  points  out  that  one  great  result  of  the  revolt  was  to  assoctate  in  men's  minds 
the  two  ideas  of  reliipous  reformation  and  social  or  political  revolution,  **  Wycliffe/'  he  says, 
"was  hiniself  as  guiltleHs  of  the  revolt  of  the  villeins  aa  Luther  was  of  the  Peaaants'  War.'or 
of  the  reign  of  the  anabaptists.  But  in  botij  ca^es  the  teaching  of  the  more  moderate  reformer 
had  a  real  connection  with  the  cloinpj  of  the  reformers  who  outstripped  him.  From  this  time 
Lollartiy  was  under  a  cloud.  It  was  held  to  be  all  one,  not  only  with  heresy  but  with  revo- 
lution, "o] 
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their  abettors  "in  arrest  and  strong  prison,  till  they  will  justify  themselves 
according  to  the  law  an<l  reason  of  holy  church,"  This  victory  over  the 
"poor  preachers'^  was  very  short-lived.  Wycliffe  petitioned  against  the  act. 
The  commons  represented  that  it  had  been  passed  without  their  consent.  It 
was  immediately  repealeii ;  and  we  hear  nothing  more  in  the  legislative  rec- 
ords about  preachers  of  heresies,  till,  eighteen  years  aftenvards^  a  law  was 
passed  to  burn  them.  To  us  it  apfjears  manifest  that,  in  repeaHeg  this  act, 
the  parliament  asserted  its  conviction  that  the  heresies,  the  notorious  errors, 
the  matters  of  slander,  which  were  preached  in  open  places,  had  solely  refer- 
ence to  the  alleged  corruptions  of  the  cJmrch,  and  that  to  subject  the  kingdom 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prelates,  as  the  act  proposed,  was  to  surrender  the 
civil  freeiloni  which  their  ancestors  had  i^aintained.  The  men  who  refused 
to  assent  to  the  proposal  of  the  king  that  slavery  should  be  abolished  would 
have  been  ready  enough  to  sanction  the  imprisonment  of  the  preachers  of 
universal  equality,  if  such  had  been  their  doctrine,  Undoubteilly  Wycliffe 
himself  did  not  hesitate  to  maintain  that  the  revenues  of  the  church,  applied 
not  to  the  serv^ice  of  the  altar  by  its  ililigent  ministers,  but  to  the  upholding 
of  the  excessive  pride  and  luxury  of  prelates  and  ablxjts  and  other  "posses- 
sioners/'  were  superfluous,  and  were  truly  the  patrimony  of  the  poor.  Wycliffe 
is  also  reported  to  have  said,  although  he  attempted  to  explain  his  meaning 
away,  that  *' charters  of  j^erpetual  inheritance  were  impoasible."  In  con- 
tending that  the  preachers  of  the  Goswl  were  bound  to  leaii  a  life  of  self- 
denial,  like  that  of  their  great  master^  he  naturally  provoked  a  fiercer  inilig- 
nation  than  wiis  excited  by  his  more  abstract  doctrines  regarding  the  Eucharist 
and  the  sacrament  of  matrimony. 

He  was  at  last  compelled  to  submit  himself  to  the  judgment  of  his 
ordinary,  and  he  withdrew  to  his  rectory.  But  he  had  accomplished  a  work 
which  no  ecclesiastical  censure  could  set  aside.  He  had  translated  the  Scrij> 
tures  into  the  English  language.  Whenever  he  and  his  disciples  were  assailed 
by  the  higlier  ecclesiastics,  he  had  ap{>ealed  to  the  Bible.  His  translation  of 
the  Bible  was  now  multiplied  by  the  inceasant  labour  of  transcribers.  The 
texts  of  the  Bible  were  in  every  mouth,  as  they  were  re-echoefl  in  the  sermons 
of  his  preachers,  in  churches  and  open  places.  The  poor  tretusureil  up  the 
words  of  comfort  for  all  earthly  afflictions.  The  rich  and  great  metlitated 
upon  the  inspired  sentences  which  so  clearly  pointed  out  a  more  certain 
roail  to  salvation  than  could  be  found  through  mdulgences  anti  pilgrimages. 
During  the  remaining  years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  principlt»s  of  the 
Lollards  took  the  deepest  root  in  the  land.  Wycliffe  died  m  1384,  but  his 
preaching  never  died.  His  Bible  was  proscribed;  his  votaries  were  impris- 
oned and  burned.  But  the  .sacred  flame  was  never  extinguished.  The  first 
English  reformer  appeared  in  an  age  when  civil  freedom  aaserted  itself  with  a 
strength  which  wa^s  never  aftjerwards  subdued  or  mat^^rially  weakened.  He 
fought  a  brave  fijajht  for  religious  freedom,  with  very  unequal  forces,  against  a 
iTiost  powerful  hierarchy.  But  such  contests  are  not  terminated  in  a  few 
years.  The  reforms  which  in  the  eternal  laws  are  willed  to  Ix*  jxTmanent  are 
essentially  of  slow  growth.  When  the  '*  poor  preachers  *'  had  slept  for  a  century 
and  a  half  their  day  of  triumph  was  at  hand 

It  has  lieen  said  that  of  this  generation  one-third  of  the  English  people 
became  Lollards,  as  the  followers  of  Wycliffe  were  now  terme<i  The  ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy  held  them  as  the  tares  {lolium)  amongst  the  wheat.  In  the 
next  generation  began  the  futile  process  of  att-empting  to  weed  out  the  tares. 
The  gradual  reforms  by  which  the  ancient  state  of  England  was  preserved 
and  invigorated  were  resisted  by  those  who  had  directed  the  fortunes  of  her 
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ancient  church.  In  the  fubiess  of  time  it  fell — a  warning  to  those  who  dwell 
in  the  edifice  reconstructed  out  of  its  materials;  precious  even  in  their  occa- 
sional incongruity. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  ENGLISH  LrTERATURE 

The  age  in  which  the  "poor  preachers"  disseminated  their  opinions  was 
an  a^e  in  which  knowledge  began  to  spread,  and  literature  was  to  some  extent 
cultivated.  The  abstract  doctrines  of  the  Lollards  had  been  enforced  by  the 
satires  of  "Piers  Ploughman" — full  not  only  of  sarcasm  and  invective,  but 
of  real  poetry.  Chaucer  had  arisen  with  his  various  knowledge,  his  familiarity 
with  courtly  and  with  common  life,  his  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of 
Dante  and  Petrarch  and  the  Italian  fablers.  He  gave  to  his  native  English 
a  copiousness  and  elegance  which  it  had  not  previously  possessed.  He  cast 
aside  the  use  of  Latin,  which  limited  literature  to  the  few.  He  brought  his 
translations  and  adaptations  within  the  reach  of  the  many.  From  Boccaccio 
he  borrowed  his  Knight's  Tale,  "as  olde  stories  tellin  us."  To  this  romance 
he  added  vigorous  descriptions  and  graceful  fictions  which  are  wanting  in 
his  model.  He  invented  the  English  heroic  couplet — the  fruitful  parent  of 
a  noble  poetical  progeny.  His  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  is  of  French  origin.  His 
TroUus  and  Cresseide,  as  he  tells  us,  is  from  "  myne  auctor  Lollius,"  an  Italian 
of  Urbino.  His  poems  contain  frequent  allusions  to  the  ^reat  Latin  writers. 
The  House  of  Fame  has  not  been  traced  to  a  distinct  origm.  The  Canterbury 
Tales — ^with  their  Arabian  fiction  and  philosopher;  their  reflections  of  medieval 

?)lendour  and  of  mediaeval  injustice  as  exhibited  in  the  Clerk  of  Oxenford's 
aie,  which,  written  by  Boccaccio,  he  learned  of  Petrarch  at  Padua;  their 
wonderful  pictures  of  English  life,  so  thoroughly  founded  upon  his  own  genius 
and  powers  of  observation — would  appear  miraculous  performances  if  we  were 
to  fall  into  the  common  notion  that  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  an 
ajge  of  i^orance.  Ignorance,  very  gross,  no  doubt,  there  was;  but  the  na- 
tional mmd  was  awake,  or  such  works  could  never  have  been  produced.  They 
were  meant  to  be  popular — and  they  were  popular.  Limited  in  their  circu- 
lation by  the  necessary  expense  of  their  multiplication  in  manuscript,  they 
foimd  their  way  to  the  noble's  privy  chamber,  the  franklin's  fireside,  and  the 
student's  cell. 

Most  men,  with  any  pretensions  to  knowledge,  had  some  acquaintance 
with  the  novelties  of  literature  and  the  current  European  fables.  In  the  in- 
ventory under  the  will  of  a  clerk  of  Bury,  in  1370,  we  find  his  service-book,  a 
law  book,  a  book  of  statutes,  and  a  book  of  romances.  The  passion  for  fiction 
existed  before  printing  multiplied  the  possession  of  works  of  amusement. 
The  French  romances  were  the  courtly  reading,  before  Chaucer  and  Gower 
came  with  their  more  attractive  English.  Gower,  "the  moral  Gower,"  was 
far  inferior  in  genius  to  Chaucer.  In  him  that  great  attribute  of  genius, 
humour,  was  wholly  wanting.  His  Confessio  Amantis,  full  indeed  of  aJFecta- 
tions,  the  pedantry  of  love,  contains  many  interesting  narratives  and  wise 
disquisitions.  The  early  writers  of  fiction,  without  the  creative  power  which 
has  made  Chaucer  universal  and  enduring,  used  their  stories  as  the  vehicle 
for  imparting  the  most  recondite  knowledge— and  Gower  was  of  this  class. 
But  in  him  we  may  trace  the  large  range  of  inquiry  that  belonged  to  his  time, 
destitute  of  scientific  exactness,  but  leading  into  wide  regions  of  speculation. 
The  demand  for  poetry  and  fiction  is  strikingly  exempUfied  by  an  incident 
connected  with  Gower's  Confessio  Amantis.    Kichard,  the  luxurious  king,  is 
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in  his  barge  on  the  Thames.    He  sees  the  poet  in  a  boat,  and  inviting  him  to 
come  on  board  desires  him  to  "  book  some  new  thing." 

When  Froissart  came  to  England,  in  1394,  he  brought  a  French  romance 
to  Richard,  which  he  laid  ready  on  the  king's  bed.  "When  tiie  king  opened 
it,  it  pleased  him  well,  for  it  was  fair  enlumined  and  written.  Then  the  kmg 
demanded  me  whereof  it  treated,  and  I  showed  him  how  it  treated  matters  of 
love ;  wiiereof  the  king  wa^  glad,  and  looked  in  it,  and  read  it  in  many  places, 
for  he  couJd  speak  and  read  French  very  w^ell/'^  Froiasart's  commendation 
of  the  king's  French  shows  that  English  w^aa  now  commonly  read  and  .spoken; 
and  that  Chaucer  and  Gower  had  adapted  themselves  to  that  change  which 
has  carried  our  tongue  to  the  etuis  of  the  earth.  Upon  Wycliffe's  Bible  our 
present  tran^slation  is  mainly  founded.  Sir  John  Mandeville,  in  1356,  WTote 
m  English  his  Travels^  so  full  of  apocryphal  mangels.  Trevisa  translated  the 
Polyckronkon  of  Higden  in  1385,  From  him  w^e  learn  that,  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  gentlemen  had  "much  left  off  to  have  their  children  taught  French." 
The  change  had  been  gradnally  coming,  for  John  Cornwall,  a  schoolmaster, 
in  1356  made  his  boys  translate  Latin  into  English.  By  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century  the  English  w^ere  a  nation,  in  language  as  well  as  in  heart, *^ 


FLANDERS  AND  SCOTLAND 

The  king,  being  now  (13S2)  in  his  sixteenth  year,  was  married  to  Anne  of 
Bohemia,  daughter  of  the  late  emperor  Cdarles  IV,  an  accomplished  and 
excellent  princess,  who  deserved  a  better  and  a  wiser  husband. 

At  this  time  there  were  two  popes.  Urban  VI,  an  Italian,  and  Clement  VII^ 
a  Frenchman.  France,  Scotland,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Oyprus  were  for  Clement ; 
England,  Flanders,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  for  Urban.  The  Italian  pope, 
after  looking  about  for  a  brave  and  sure  champion,  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  war- 
like bishop  of  Norwich,  who  had  so  lately  distinguished  himself  in  the  servUe 
war  of  England.  At  the  same  time  the  Flemings,  sorely  pressed  by  the 
French,  renewed  their  applications  to  England  for  assistance.  After  preach- 
ing a  sort  of  crusade,  the  bishop  of  Norwich  asked  in  the  pope's  name  a  tenth 
on  church  property,  obtainetl  the  produce  of  a  fifteenth  on  lay  property,  and 
raised  a  small  army,  and  so  passed  over  the  Channel  to  make  war. 

The  war  in  which  this  militar}"  chin-chman  engaged  presented  two  aspects : 
under  one,  it  was  a  sacred  erasade  for  the  pope;  but  under  the  other  it  w^as 
a  conflict  waged  in  union  with  and  for  the  rights  and  independence  of  the 
burghers  and  commons  of  Flanders  against  the  aristocracy.  After  the  nmr- 
der  of  Jacob  van  Artevelde,  the  cause  of  democracy  declined ;  and  thirty-six 
years  after  that  event  the  Flemings  were  reduced  almost  to  extremities.  In 
this  state  they  fixed  all  their  hopes  on  Van  Artevelde's  son,  w^ho  had  l>een 
named  Philip,  after  his  godmother  Philippa,  the  wife  of  Edw^ard  IIL  Philip 
van  Artevelde,  warned  by  his  father's  fate,  had  passed  his  life  in  a  quiet  and 
happy  retirement ;  and  in  1381  he  was  dragged,  with  his  eyes  open  to  the  w^orst 
consequences,  to  head  the  council  and  lead  the  armies  of  the  dispirited  people. 
For  about  fifteen  months,  which  included  the  whole  of  his  public  life,  his 
career  w^as  as  brilliant  as  a  romance:  but  in  the  month  of  November,  1382, 
he  "was  defeated  in  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Roosebeke,  and  (in  this  more  fortu- 
nate than  his  father)  wa.s  killed  by  the  enemy.  After  that  dreadful  defeat, 
the  caiLse  of  the  commons  again  declined. 

Affairs  were  in  this  state  at  the  arrival  of  the  English  force.  The  bishop 
of  Norwich  led  his  little  array  to  Gravelines,  which  he  stormed  and  took.    He 
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next  defeated  an  army  of  the  count  of  Flanders,  took  the  town  of  Dunkirk, 
and  occupied  the  whole  coast  as  far  as  Sluys ;  he  then  marched,  with  an  im- 

Eetuosity  which  astonished  more  regular  warriors,  to  lay  siege  to  Ypres^  where 
e  was  joined  by  twenty  thousand  of  the  men  of  Ghent.  Meanwhile,  the 
count  implored  the  protection  of  the  young  king  of  France,  who  sent  a  splendid 
army  across  the  frontier.  The  bishop  made  one  furious  assault ;  but,  on  the 
approach  of  the  French,  he  ran  back  to  the  coast.  In  England  his  faUure 
was  attributed  to  the  jealousy  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster. 

In  her  jealousy  of  the  powers  of  his  uncles,  the  princess  of  Wales  had  sur- 
rounded her  son  with  ministers  and  officers  who  were  chiefly  men  of  obscure 
birth.  Richard,  who  lived  almost  entirely  in  the  society  of  these  individuals, 
contracted  an  exclusive  affection  for  them,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  he 
b^an  to  heap  wealth  and  honours  upon  them.  Hence  there  arose  perpetual 
bickerings  between  the  favourites  and  the  king's  imcles.  A  dark  mystery  will 
forever  hang  over  most  of  these  transactions.  Once  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
was  obliged  to  hide  himself  in  Scotland,  and  he  would  not  return  until  Richard 
publicly  proclaimed  his  conviction  of  his  innocence. 

In  the  month  of  April  of  this  year,  just  after  the  duke  had  done  good  ser- 
vice against  the  Scots,  the  parliament  met  at  Salisbury.  One  day  during  the 
session  John  Latimer,  a  Carmelite  friar,  a  native  of  Ireland,  gave  Richard  a 
parchment,  containing  the  particulars  of  a  conspiracy  to  place  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  his  uncle.  The  king  communicated  the  contents  to  Lancaster, 
who  swore  that  they  were  all  utterly  false,  and  insisted  that  his  accuser  should 
be  placed  in  safe  custody  to  be  examined  by  the  council.  The  monk  was 
accordingly  committed  to  the  care  of  Sir  John  Holland,  the  king's  half- 
brother,  who  is  said  to  have  strangled  him  with  his  own  hands  during  the 
night.  The  lord  Zouch,  whom  the  friar  had  named  as  the  author  of  the 
memorial,  declared  upon  his  oath  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  Uie 
matter  dropped. 

Truces  with  Scotland  were  prolonged  till  the  month  of  May,  1385,  when 
the  French  sent  John  de  Vienne,  lord  admiral  of  France,  with  a  thousand 
men-at-arms  and  40,000  francs  in  gold,  to  induce  the  Scots  to  make  an  inroad 
into  England.  The  French  knights  soon  complained  bitterly  of  the  pride  of 
the  Scots,  the  poverty  of  the  land,  and  the  lack  of  amusements.  At  last  the 
French  and  Scots  broke  into  Northumberland;  but  Richard,  who  now 
took  the  field  for  the  first  time,  came  up  from  York,  and  forced  them  to  retire. 
With  eighty  thousand  men,  Richard  crossed  the  borders,  burned  Edinburgh, 
Perth,  and  other  towns:  but  then  he  was  obliged  to  retreat;  for  information 
was  brought  that  John  de  Vienne  had  crossed  the  Solway  Firth,  and  was 
besieging  Carlisle.  The  French  and  Scots  marched  off  by  the  west,  and 
returned  towards  Edinburgh,  boasting  that  they  had  done  as  much  mischief 
in  England  as  the  English  had  done  in  Scotland. 

During  this  campaign,  the  royal  quarters  were  disgraced  by  a  vile  murder. 
At  York,  during  the  advance,  Sir  John  Holland  assassinated  one  of  the  ifavour- 
ites,  and  the  grief,  shame,  and  anxiety  caused  by  this  event  broke  the  heart 
of  his  mother,  the  princess  of  Wales,  who  died  a  few  days  after.  After  the 
campaign,  the  king  made  great  promotions  to  quiet  the  jealousy  of  his  rela- 
tions ;  honours  fell  upon  them,  but  these  were  notning  compared  to  the  honours 
and  grants  conferred  on  his  own  minions.  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  Lancaster's 
son,  was  made  earl  of  Derby ;  the  king's  uncles,  the  earls  of  Cambridge  and 
Buckingham,  were  created  dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester.  As  Richard  had 
no  children,  he  declared  that  his  lawful  successor  would  be  Roger,  earl  of 
March,  grandson  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence.^ 
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The  charact<*r  of  Richard  11  was  now  developing  itself,  and  the  hopes  ex- 
cited by  hh  remarkable  presence  of  mind  in  confronting  the  rioters  on  Blaek- 
Ijeath  were  rapidly  destroyed.  Not  that  he  was  wanting  in  capacity,  as  has 
been  sometimes  imagined.     For  if  we  measure  intellectual   power  by  the 

freatest  exertion  it  ever  displays,  rather  than  by  its  average  results,  Richard 
I  was  a  man  of  considerable  talents.  He  possessed,  along  with  much  dis- 
simulation, a  tlecisive  promptitude  in  seizing  the  critical  moment  for  action* 
Of  this  quality,  l>eside.s  his  celebratefl  liehaviour  towards  the  insurgents,  he 
gave  striking  evidence  in  several  circumstances  which  we  shall  have  .shortly 
to  notice.  But  his  ordinary  conduct  belied  the  abilities  which  on  these  rare 
DCCiisions  shone  forth,  and  rendered  them  hieffectual  for  his  security.  Ex- 
treme pride  and  violence,  with  an  inordinate  partiality  for  the  most  worthless 
favourites,  were  his  predominant  characteristics.  In  the  latter  quality,  and 
in  the  events  of  his  reign,  he  forms  a  pretty  exact  parallel  to  Edward  IL 
Scrope,  lord  chancellor,  who  had  been  appointed  in  parliament  and  wiis  under- 
stood to  l>e  irremovable  without  it.s  concurrence,  last  the  great  seal  for  refusing 
to  set  it  to  some  prodigal  grants.  Upon  a  sliglit  quarrel  with  Arclibishop 
Courtenay,  the  king  ordered  his  temporalities  to  be  seized,  the  execution  of 
which  Michael  de  la  Pole,  his  new  chancellor,  and  a  favourite  of  his  own,  could 
hardly  prevent*  This  was  accompanied  with  indecent  and  outrageous  ex- 
pressions of  anger,  unworthy  of  his  station  anil  of  those  whom  he  insulted.* 

Soon  after  these  events  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  enabled  to  depart,  to 
press  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Castile.  A  disputed  succession  in  Portugal 
and  a  war  between  that  country  and  Spain  seemed  to  open  a  road  for  him. 
The  king  was  evidently  glad  to  have  him  out  of  England.  Parliament  voted 
supplies;  and  in  the  month  of  July  the  duke  set  sail  with  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  men.  Lancaster  landed  at  Corunna,  opened  a  road  through  Galicia 
into  Portugal,  and  formed  a  junction  with  the  king  of  that  country,  who 
married  Philippa,  the  duke*s  eldest  daughter  by  his  first  wife.  At  first  the 
duke  was  ever>^^here  victorious;  but  in  a  second  campaign  his  army  was 
almost  annihihited  by  ilisease  and  famine;  and  his  own  declining  health  forced 
him  to  retire  to  Guienne,  In  the  end,  however,  he  concluded  an  advantageous 
treaty.  His  daughter  Catherine,  the  granddaughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel, 
was  married  to  Henry,  the  heir  of  the  reigning  king  of  Castile :  200,0(K)  crowns 
were  paid  to  the  duke  for  the  expenses  he  had  incurred ;  and  the  king  of  Castile 
agreed  to  pay  40,Q(X)  florins  by  way  of  annuity  to  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Lancaster.    The  issue  of  John  of  Gaunt  reigned  in  Spain  for  many  generations. 

Encouraged  by  the  absence  of  the  duke,  the  French  determined  to  invade 
England,  and  for  this  purpose  upwards  of  one  huntired  thousanii  men,  in- 
cluding nearly  all  the  chivalry  of  France,  were  encamped  in  Flanders,  and 
an  immense  Heet  lay  in  the  port  of  Sluys  ready  to  cari^^  them  over,  Charles  VI, 
who  determined  to  take  a  part  in  the  expedition,  went  to  Sluys,  and  even 
embarked;  but  this  young  king  was  entirely  in  the  power  of  his  intriguing  and 
turbulent  uncles,  who  seeni  to  have  ileternuned  (not  unwisely,  perhaps)  that 
the  expedition  should  not  take  place,  and  in  the  end  the  army  was  disbanded. 
The  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  tempest,  and  many  of  the  ships  were  taken  by 
the  English. 

THE   KING   AND   GLOUCESTER 


Richard  gained  no  increase  of  comfort  by  the  absence  of  Lancaster,  whose 
younger  brother,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  far  harsher  than  John  of  Gaunt 
had  ever  been.    At  the  meeting  of  parliament,  Gloucester  headed  an  opposition 
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which  determined  to  drive  Richard's  favourites,  De  la  Pole  and  De  Vere,  from 
office.  They  began  with  De  la  Pole,  who,  after  a  weak  attempt  of  the  king 
to  save  him,  was  dismissed.  After  his  expulsion,  the  conmions  impeached 
him  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy 
fine  and  to  be  imprisoned.  Gloucester  and  his  party  then  said  tnat  no  good 
government  could  be  expected  imtil  a  permanent  council  was  chosen  by  par- 
Rament — a  council  like  those  which  had  been  appointed  in  the  reigns  of  John, 
Henry  III,  and  Edward  II.  Richard  said  he  would  never  consent  to  any  such 
measure.  The  commons  then  coolly  produced  the  statute  by  which  Edward  11 
had  been  deposed;  and  one  of  the  lords  reminded  him  that  his  life  would  be 
in  danger  if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal.  Upon  this,  Richard  )rielded,  and  the 
government  was  substantially  vested  for  a  year  in  the  hands  of  eleven  com- 
missioners, bishops  and  peers,  to  whom  were  added  the  three  great  officers  of  the 
crown.    At  the  head  of  all  was  placed  the  king's  imcle  Gloucester. 

The  king  was  now  twenty  years  of  age,  but  he  was  reduced  to  as  mere  a 
cipher  as  when  he  was  but  eleven.  In  the  month  of  August  in  the  foUowing 
year,  1387,  acting  under  the  advice  of  De  la  Pole  and  TresUian,  the  chirf 
justice,  he  assembled  a  coimcil  at  Nottingham,  and  submitted  to  some  of  the 
judges  the  question  whether  the  conmussion  of  government  appointed  by 
parliament,  and  approved  of  imder  his  own  seal,  were  l^al  or  iU^al.  These 
judges  certified  imder  their  hands  and  seals  that  the  conunission  was  ille^, 
and  that  all  those  who  introduced  the  measm^  were  liable  to  capital  punish- 
ment. On  the  11th  of  November  following,  the  king,  who  had  returned  to 
London,  was  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that  his  imcle  Gloucester,  and  the 
earls  of  Arundel  and  Nottmgham,  the  constable,  admiral,  and  marshal  of 
England,  were  approaching  the  capital  with  forty  thousand  men.  The 
decision  of  the  judges  had  ^n  kept  secret,  but  one  of  the  number  betrayed 
it  to  a  friend  of  Gloucester.  As  soon  as  Richard's  cousin,  the  earl  of  Derby, 
Lancaster's  son  and  heir,  learned  of  the  approach  of  his  imcle  Gloucester, 
he  quitted  the  court,  went  to  Waltham  Cross,  and  there  joined  him.  The 
members  of  the  council  of  eleven  were  there  already. 

On  Sunday,  the  17th  of  November,  the  duke  entered  London  with  an 
irresistible  force,  and  "appealed"  of  treason  the  archbishop  of  York,  De  Vere, 
now  duke  of  Ireland,  De  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  Robert  Tr^ilian,  chief  justice, 
and  Sir  Nicholas  Brember,  knight,  and  lord  mayor  of  London.  The  favourites 
instantly  took  to  flight.  De  la  Pole,  the  condemned  chancellor,  who  had  re- 
turned to  court,  succeeded  in  reaching  France,  where  he  died  soon  after; 
De  Vere,  the  duke  of  Ireland,  got  to  the  borders  of  Wales,  where  he  received 
roval  letters,  authorising  him  to  raise  an  army  and  begin  a  civil  war.  He 
collecteii  a  few  thousand  men,  but  was  met  near  Radcot,  and  thoroughly 
defeateii  by  Gloucester  and  Henrj*  of  Bolingbroke.  He  then  fled  to  Ireland, 
and  afterwanis  to  Holland,  where  he  died.  The  archbishop  of  York  was 
seized  in  the  north,  but  was  allowed  by  the  people  to  escape :  he  also  finished 
his  da^^s  not  long  after  in  the  humble  condition  of  a  parish  priest  in  Flanders. 
After  the  defeat  of  his  army  under  De  Vere,  Richard  lost  all  heart,  and  retired 
into  the  Tower.  His  uncle  Glouce^^ter,  who  believed  on  pretty  good  grounds 
that  the  king  and  the  favourites  had  intendeil  to  put  him  to  death,  showed 
little  mercy.  He  drove  ever\'  friend  of  Richard  away  from  the  court,  and 
threw  some  ten  or  tweh-e  of  them  into  prison.  The  "  merciless  parliament/' 
which  met  in  the  banning  of  the  year  13SS.  carrieii  out  the  impeachments. 
The  five  obnoxious  councillors  were  fomui  gruilty  of  high  treason,  their  property 
was  confiscatevi.  and  Tre^ilian  and  Brember.  the  mayor,  were  executed,  to  tte 
joy  of  the  people. 
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The  judges  who  had  signed  and  sealed  the  answer  at  Nottingham  were 
next  impeached.  Their  only  plea  wa.s  tliat  they  had  aeted  under  terror 
of  the  king  and  the  favourites:  they  were  capitally  convicted  ;  but  the  bisljops 
interceded  in  their  b+^lialf,  and,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  scaffold,  they 
were  sent  into  exile  for  life  in  Ireland,  Blake,  however,  who  had  drawn  up 
the  questions  at  Nottingham,  was  executed,  and  so  was  Usk,  who  had  been 
secretly  appointed  under-sheriff  to  seize  the  i>erson  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester. 
The  king's  confessor,  wlio  swore  that  no  threats  had  been  used  with  the  judges 
at  Nottingliam,  was  also  condemned  to  exile  in  Ireland.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  shedding  of  blooil  would  stop  here,  but  such  was  not  the  intention  of 
Gloucester.  After  the  Easier  recess  he  imix^aelied  four  knights,  and  these 
unfortunate  men  were  all  convicted  and  executed. 

For  about  twelve  months  Ricliard  left  the  whole  power  of  government 
in  the  hands  of  his  uncle  and  of  the  council  or  commission.  It  wa*s  during  this 
interval  that  the  battle  of  Otterburn,  famous  in  song  under  the  name  of  Chevy 
Chase,  was  fought  (August  15,  1388)  between  the  Scottish  earl  Douglfis  imd 
the  lord  Henry  Percy,  the  renowned  Hots|jur  [as  fully  descril>ed  in  the  history 
of  Scotland],  Douglas  was  slain,  but  the  English  were  in  the  end  driven 
from  the  field,  after  both  Hotspur  and  his  brother,  Lord  Ralph  Percy,  had 
been  taken  prisoners.  At  length  Richarii  gave  a  proof  of  that  decisive  prompti- 
tude which  visited  his  mind  at  unceilain  intervals.  In  a  great  council  held  in 
the  month  of  May,  1389,  he  suddenly  addressed  his  uncle — **How  okl  do  you 
thmk  I  am ?*'  "Your  highness,''  replied  Gloucester,  **is  in  your  twenty-second 
yvRvJ*  ''Then,"  aikied  the  king,  "  I  am  surely  of  iige  to  manage  my  own  affairs. 
I  have  been  longer  under  the  control  of  guardians  than  any  wani  in  my  do- 
niinions.  I  thank  ye,  my  lords,  for  your  pjLst  services,  but  I  want  them  no 
longer."  Before  they  could  recover  from  their  astonishnn^nt  he  demanded  the 
great  seals  from  the  arclibishop,  and  the  keys  of  the  exchetjuer  from  the 
bishop  of  Hereford;  and  within  a  few  days  he  drove  Gloucester  from  the 
council  without  meeting  with  any  opposition.  The  chief  administration  of 
affairs  was,  however,  left  to  another  uncle,  the  iluke  of  York,  and  to  his  cool- 
headed  and  calculating  cousin,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke. 

Lancaster  returned  from  the  Continent  aft^r  an  absence  of  more  than  three 
years^  and,  from  circumstances  with  which  we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted. 
he  became  all  at  once  exceedingly  moderate  and  popular.  He  conducted 
his  brother  Gloucester  and  the  nobles  of  his  party  to  court,  where  an  affecting 
reconciliation  took  place.  The  duke  was  readmitted  into  the  council ;  Lan- 
caster was  created  duke  of  Aquitaine  for  life,  and  intrusted  with  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  peace  with  France.  A  truce  was  conchaied  for  four  years.  This 
truce  also  embraced  Scotland,  the  king  of  which  country,  Robert  II,  had  died 
the  19th  of  April,  139(),  leaving  the  crown  to  his  eldest  son  John,  earl  of  Carrick, 
who  took  the  name  of  Robert  IIL 


THE    MtRDER   OF   GLOUCESTER 


After  the  death  of  "the  good  Queen  Anne" — as  Richard's  wife  had  long 
been  called  by  the  English  people — which  liapijene<l  at  Sheen,  on  Whitsunday 
(1394)>  tJie  king  collected  a  considerable  army,  and  crossed  over  to  Irelantl, 
where  the  native  chiefs  had  been  for  some  time  making  head  against  the 
English,  an«l  where  some  of  the  English  themselves  had  revolted.  This  cam- 
paign was  a  bloodless  one:  the  Irish  chiefs  submitted;  Richard  entertained 
them  with  great  magnificence,  knighted  some  of  them,  and,  after  si>ending  a 
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winter  in  the  countir  and  redressing  some  abuses,  he  returned  home,  and 
was  well  received  by  his  subjects. 

Although  the  council  was  divided  on  the  matter,  Richard  at  last  decided 
on  contracting  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  France;  and  in  the  month  of 
October,  1396,  he  passed  over  to  the  Continent  and  married  Isabella,  the 
daughter  of  Charles  VI — a  princess  who,  according  to  Froissart,*'  was  a 
miracle  of  beauty  and  of  wit,  but  who  was  little  more  than  seven  years  old. 
The  blessing  of  a  peace,  or  at  least  of  a  truce,  for  twenty-five  years,  was  the 
consequence  of  this  union,  and  yet  the  marriage  was  decidedly  impo[)ular  in 
England.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  had  always  opposed  it.  It  is  said  that 
the  duke's  declamations  were  the  more  vehement,  because  he  suspected  what 
would  follow  to  himself ;  and  it  \b  certain  that  Richard  asked  assistance  from 
Charles  VI,  to  be  given  in  case  of  need,  and  that  this  alliance  with  France  gave 
him  courage  to  undertake  a  scheme  which  his  deep  revenge  had  nourished  for 
many  years.  The  year  after  his  marriage,  in  the  month  of  July,  Richard  struck 
his  blow  with  consummate  treachery.  After  entertaining  him  at  dinner, 
in  his  usual  bland  manner,  he  arrested  the  earl  of  Warwick.  Two  days  after, 
he  induced  the  primate  to  bring  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  to  a  friendly 
conference;  and  then  Arundel  was  arrested.  He  had  thus  got  two  of  his 
victims :  to  entrap  the  third,  and  the  greatest  of  all,  he  went  with  a  gay  com- 
pany to  Pleshey  castle,  in  Essex,  where  his  uncle  Gloucester  was  residing  with 
his  family.    The  duke,  suspecting  no  mischief,  came  out  to  meet  the  royal 

Siest,  and,  while  Richard  entertained  the  duchess  with  friendly  discourse, 
loucester  was  seized  by  the  earl  marshal,  carried  with  breathless  speed  to 
the  river,  put  on  board  ship,  and  conveyed  to  Calais.  A  few  days  after, 
Richard  went  to  Nottingham  castle,  and  there,  taking  his  uncles  Lancaster 
and  York,  and  his  cousin,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  by  surprise,  he  made  them, 
with  other  noblemen,  put  their  seals  to  a  parchment,  by  which  Gloucester, 
Arundel,  and  Warwick  were  "appealed"  of  treason  in  the  same  manner  that 
they  had  appealed  the  king's  favourites  ten  years  before.  A  parliament  was 
then  summoned  to  try  the  three  traitors,  for  so  they  were  now  called  by  men 
like  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  who  had  been  partakers  in  all  their  acts,  and 
by  others  who  had  supported  them  in  their  boldest  measures. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  Richard  went  to  parliament  with  six  hundred 
men-at-arms,  and  a  bodyguard  of  archers.  The  commons,  who  had  received 
their  lesson,  began  by  impeaching  Thomas  Arundel,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
of  high  treason.  Fearing  the  primate's  eloquence,  Richard  artfully  prevented 
his  attending  in  the  lords,  and  he  was,  at  the  king's  will,  banished  for  life. 
On  the  following  day,  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  was  condemned  and 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  On  the  21st  of  September,  a  writ  was  issued  to 
the  earl  marshal,  governor  of  Calais,  commanding  him  to  bring  the  body  of 
his  prisoner,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  before  the  king  in  parliament.  On  the 
24th  (and  three  days  were  probably  then  scarcely  enough  for  a  king's  mes- 
senger to  travel  to  Calais  and  back)  an  answer  was  returned  to  the  lords  that 
the  earl  marshal  could  not  produce  the  duke,  for  that  he,  being  in  custody  in 
the  king's  prison  in  Calais,  had  died  there.  ^ 

His  body  was  granted  to  his  widow,  to  be  interred  with  the  due  honours : 
masses  were  appointed  to  be  performed  for  his  soul;  and  the  parliament 
seems  to  have  been  contented  with  an  account  of  his  death,  more  summary  and 
vague  than  would  have  been  required  in  the  case  of  the  humblest  subject.^ 
"As  I  was  informed,"  says  Froissart,^^  "  wlien  he  had  dined,  and  was  about  to 
have  washen  his  hands,  there  came  into  the  chamber  four  men,  and  cast 
suddenly  a  towel  about  the  duke's  neck,  and  drew  so  sore  that  he  fell  to  the 
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€arth,  and  so  they  strangled  him,  and  closed  his  eyes;  and  when  he  was  deadi 
they  despoiled  him,  and  bare  him  to  hLs  bed,  and  laid  him  between  the  sheets' 
naked,  and  then  they  issued  out  of  the  chamber  into  the  hall,  and  said  openly 
how  a  palsy  had  taken  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  so  he  died*     These  w^ords 
were  abroad  in  the  town  of  Calais :  some  believed  them,  some  not.** 

The  lords  appellant  demanded  judgment ;  the  commons  seconded  their 
demand,  and  the  dead  duke  was  declared  to  be  a  traitor,  And  all  his  property 
was  confiscated  to  the  king.  On  the  next  day  a  document  purporting  to  be 
Gloucester's  confession,  taken  by  Sir  William  Rickhill,  one  of  the  justices 
who  had  been  sent  over  to  Calais  in  the  preceding  month  for  that  sole  purpose,  i 
as  was  pretended,  was  produced  and  read  in  parliament,*  On  the  28th, 
Gloucester's  friend,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  was  brought  before  the  bar  of  the 
house:  tlie  earl  pleaded  guilty,  but  his  sentence  w^as  commuted  into  perpetual 
imprisonment  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  passing  sentence  on  these  nobles,  there 
were  many  who  condemned  themselves.  After  their  recent  experience  of 
the  king,  nothing  but  fatuity  could  make  them  repose  confidence  in  any  of 
his  assurances,  or  in  the  steadiness  of  parliament:  but,  for  want  of  any  better 
security,  they  extracted  from  Richard  a  declaration  of  their  own  innocence 
in  regard  to  all  past  transactions.  This  declaration  was  made  in  full  parlia- 
ment. After  this  the  king,  w^ho  was  very  fond  of  high-sounding  titles,  ma<le 
several  promotions  of  his  nobles.  Among  these,  his  cousin  Henry  Bolingbroke 
was  created  duke  of  Hereford. 


RICHARD  8    MISRULE    AND    DEPOSTTION 


Gloucester's  **  merciless  "  parliament  of  138S  had  taken  an  oath  that  nothing  j 
there  passeil  into  law  should  be  changed  or  abrogated ;  and  now  the  very  same  ' 
men,  with  a  few  exceptions,  took  the  same  oath  to  the  decisions  of  the  present 
parliament,  which  undid  all  that  was  then  done.    The  answers  of  the  judges 
to  the  questions  put  at  Nottingham,  which  had  then  teen  punished  as  acta! 
of  high  treason,  were  now  pronounced  to  be  just  and  legal.     It  was  declaredl 
high  treason  to  attempt  to  repeal  or  overturn  any  judgment  now  passed:] 
and  the  issue  male  of  all  the  persons  who  had  been  condemned  were  declarecl] 
forever  incapable  of  sitting  in  parliament  or  liolding  office  in  council.     '*  These ' 
violent  ordinances,  as  if  the  precedent  they  were  then  overturning  ha^i  not 
shielded  it^self  wuth  the  same  sanction,  were  sworn  to  by  j>arliament  upon  the 
cross  of  Canterbury,  and  confirmed  by  a  national  oath,  with  the  {>enalty  of 
excommunication  denounced  against  its  infringers.'* 

Before  this  obsef[uious  parliament  separated,  it  set  the  dangerous  pre- 
cedent of  granting  the  king  a  subsidy,  for  life,  upon  wool ;  and  a  commission 
was  granted  for  twelve  peers  and  six  commoners  to  sit  after  the  dissolution, 
and  examine  and  determine  certain  matters  as  to  them  should  seem  be^t. 
These  eightec^n  commissioners  usurped  the  entire  rights  of  the  legislature: 
they  imposed  a  perpetual  oath  on  prelates  and  lords,  to  be  taken  before  obtain- 
ing possession  of  their  estates,  that  they  would  maintain  the  statutes  and 
ordinances  made  by  this  parliament,  or  afterwards  by  the  lords  and  knights 
having  power  committed  to  them  by  the  same ;  and  they  declared  it  to  be 

*  Rickhill  saw  the  duke  alive  at  Calais  on  the  7th  of  September.  The  real  object  of  his 
mission  and  the  real  circunistaaces  of  Gloucesler'a  death  are  involved  in  a  mystery  never 
Ukely  to  be  cleared  up.  But  it  seenis  that  tbe  universal  impression,  not  only  in  Eni^land  but 
mlsoon  the  Continent,  was  correct,  and  that  he  was  secretly  murdered* and  in  a  manner  not  to 
disfigure  the  oorpoe,  which  was  afterwards  delivered  to  his  family. 
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high  treason  to  disDl>oy  any  of  their  ordinances.  Thus,  with  the  vote  of  a 
revenue  for  life,  and  mih  the  power  of  parHament  notoriously  u^urpeti 
by  a  junto  of  his  creature^?,  Richard  became  as  absolute  as  he  could 
wish,  "  In  those  days/*  says  Froissart,**  *'  there  was  none  so  great  in  England 
that  durst  speak  against  anything  that  the  king  did,     He  had  a  couiu  "  Me 

to  his  fancies,  who  exhorted  him  to  do  what  lie  list:  he  kept  in  hiis  t^n 

thousand  archers,  -who  watched  over  him  day  and  night.*'  This  high  and 
absolute  bearing  was,  however^  of  short  duration.  The  people  were  soon 
disgusted  w4tb  Richard,  who  appeared  only  to  crave  power  and  money  that 

he  might  lavish  them  on  his  minion.Sp 
and  indulge  himself  m  an  indolent  and 
luxurious  life. 

A  general  murmur  was  soon  raised 
against  the  lat«  parliament:  people 
said  that  it  had  not  been  freely  chosen ; 
that  it  had  with  bad  faith  and  bar- 
barity revoked  former  pardons  and 
connived  at  illegal  exactions;  that  it 
had  been  a  party  to  the  shameful  im- 
punity of  the  murderers  of  Gloucester ; 
and  that  it  had  assi.st^d  the  king  in 
destroying  the  liberties  of  the  kingfiora. 
Matters  were  approaching  this  state 
when  the  mutual  dLstnist^  of  two  great 
noblemen,  and  tlie  fears  they  both 
entertained  of  the  cunning  and  vin- 
dictive spirit  of  the  king,  hurried  on 
the  catastrophe.  Heo  ry  of  BoUng- 
broke,  now  duke  of  Hereford,  and 
Mowbray^  now  duke  of  Norfolk,  were 
the  only  two  that  remaioed  of  the  five 
appellants  of  13S6.  To  all  outward 
appearance  they  enjoyed  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  the  king;  but  they 
both  knew  that  their  original  sin  had 
never  been  forgiven.  The  duke  of 
Norfolk  seems  to  have  been  the  more 
alarmed  or  the  more  communicative  of  the  tw^o.  Overtaking  the  duke  of 
Hereford,  who  was  riding  on  the  road  between  Windsor  and  London  in 
the  month  of  December,  during  the  receas  of  parliament,  Mowbray  said, 
'^We  are  about  t^a  be  ruined."  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  asked,  '*For  what?" 
and  Mowbray  said,  '*For  the  affair  of  Radcot  bridge."  **How  can  that  be 
after  this  pardon  and  declaration  in  parliaoient?"  "He  will  annul  that 
pardon, '^  said  Mowbray,  "and  our  fate  will  bo  like  that  of  others  before  us." 
And  then  he  went  on  to  assure  Hereford  that  there  was  no  trust  to  be  put  in 
Richard's  promises  or  oaths,  or  demonstrations  of  affection;  and  that  he  knew 
of  a  certainty  that  he  and  his  minions  were  then  compassing  the  deaths  of  the 
dukes  of  Lancaster,  Hereford,  Aumale,  and  Exeter,  the  marquis  of  Dorset, 
and  of  himself.  Henry  then  said,  "If  sucli  be  the  case,  we  can  never  trust 
them" ;  to  which  Mowbray  rejoined,  "'  So  it  is,  and  though  they  may  not  be  able 
to  do  it  now,  they  will  contrive  to  destroy  us  in  our  houses  ten  years  hence." 
This  reign,  as  abounding  in  dark  and  treacherous  transactions,  is  rich  ia 
historical  doubts.     It  is  not  clear  how  this  conversation  was  reported  to 
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Richard,  but  the  damning  suspicion  rests  upon  Henry  of  Bohngbroke,  When 
|>arHaiTient  met  aft^er  the  reces.s,  in  the  month  of  January,  1398,  Hereford  was 
called  upon  by  the  king  to  relate  what  had  passed  between  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
and  hinuself ;  and  then  Herefonl  rose  and  presented  in  writing  the  whole  of 
the  conversation.  Norfolk  did  not  attend  in  parliament,  but  he  surrendered 
on  proclamation,  called  Henry  of  Lane^ister  a  liar  and  fahe  traitor,  and  threw 
down  his  gamitlet,  Richard  ordered  both  parties  into  custody,  and  instead 
of  submitting  the  case  to  parliament,  referred  it  to  a  court  of  chivalryj  which, 
after  many  delays,  awarded  that  wager  of  battle  should  be  joined  at  Coventry, 
on  the  16th  of  September. 

As  the  time  approached,  Richard  was  heard  to  say,  ''No'w  I  shall  have 
peace  from  henceforward^*;  but,  on  the  appointed  day,  when  the  combatants 
were  in  the  lists,  and  had  couclied  their  lances,  throwing  down  his  wartler 
between  them  he  took  the  battle  into  his  own  hands.  After  consulting  with 
the  committ^*  of  parliament— the  base  eighteen— to  the  bewilderment  of  all 
men,  he  condemnetl  Hereford  to  banishment  for  ten  years  and  Norfolk  for 
life,  Hereford  went  no  further  than  France ;  Norfolk  made  a  jiilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  and  not  long  after  diet!  broken-hearted  at  Venice.  On  the  death  of 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  which  tiappened  about  three  months  after  the  exile  of 
his  son  Herefordp  Richard  seized  his  immense  estat4?s  and  kept  them,  not- 
withstanding his  having,  before  Hereford's  departure  out  of  England,  granted 
him  letters-patent,  permitting  him  to  appoint  attorneys  to  represent  him  and 
take  possession  of  his  lawful  inheritance.  But  now  there  was  no  law  in  the  land 
except  what  proceeded  from  the  will  of  Richard,  w^ho,  after  ridding  himself, 
as  he  fancied  forever,  of  the  two  great  pikers,  set  no  limits  to  his  despotism. 

He  raised  money  by  forced  loans;  he  coerced  the  judges,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  fines  he  outlawed  seventeen  counties  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  alleging 
that  they  had  favoured  hLs  enemies  in  tlie  affair  of  Radcot  bridge.  He  wtis 
told  by  some  friends  that  the  country  was  in  a  ferment,  and  that  plots  and 
conspiracies  were  forming  against  him;  but  the  infatuated  man  chose  this  very 
moment  for  leaving  England.  In  the  end  of  the  montli  of  May,  1399,  he  sailed 
from  Alilford  Haven  with  a  splendid  fleet.  He  took  the  field  agamst  the  Irish 
on  the  20th  of  June ;  and  a  fortnight  af t^r,  his  cousin,  the  duke  of  Hereford, 
landeil  at  Ravenspur  in  Yorkshire.  The  duke  had  not  escaped  from  France 
wdthout  difficulty,  ani]  all  tlie  retinue  lie  brought  with  him  consisted  of  the 
exiknl  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  son  of  tlie  late  earl  of  Arundel,  fifteen 
knigtits  and  men-at-arms,  and  a  few  servants. 

But  the  wily  Henry  was  strong  in  the  affections  of  the  people:  and  both 
he  and  the  archbishop  had  many  personal  friends  among  the  nobles.  As 
soon  as  he  landed,  he  was  joined  by  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  West- 
moreland ;  and  as  he  declared  that  he  came  only  for  the  estates  belonging  to 
his  father,  he  was  speeilily  reinforced  by  many  who  tlid  not  foresee  and  who, 
at  that  stage,  would  not  have  approved  his  full  and  daring  scheme.  He 
marched  with  rapidity  towards  the  capital,  and  arrive*!  there  at  the  head  of 
sixty  thousand  men.  HLs  uncle,  the  duke  of  York,  quitted  the  city  l>efore 
his  approach,  and,  as  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  Richard  *s  absence,  raised 
the  royal  standard  at  St.  Albans.  The  Londoners  received  Hereford  as  a 
deliverer.  A  general  panic  prevailed  among  the  creatures  of  Richard,  some 
of  whom  shut  themselves  up  in  Bristol  castle.  The  duke  of  York,  with  such 
forces  tus  he  could  collect,  moved  towards  the  west,  there  to  await  the  arrival 
of  Richard. 

After  stjiying  a  few  days  in  London,  Henry  marched  in  the  same  direction, 
and  so  rapitl  w^as  his  course  that  he  reached  the  Severn  on  the  same  day  as 
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the  regent.  The  duke  of  York  had  discovered  before  this  that  he  could  place 
no  reliance  on  his  troops :  and  probably  his  resentment  for  the  murder  of  his 
brother  Gloucester  was  greater  than  his  affection  for  his  nephew  Richard. 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke  was  also  his  nephew,  and  when  he  agreed  to  meet  that 
master-mind  in  a  secret  conference,  the  effect  was  inevitable.  York  joined 
his  forces  to  those  of  Henry,  and  helped  him  to  take  Bristol  castle.  Three 
members  of  the  standing  committee  of  eighteen,  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  Bussy, 
and  Green,  were  found  in  the  castle,  and  executed  without  trial.  Henry 
then  marched  towards  Chester,  but  York  stopped  at  Bristol.^ 

For  three  critical  weeks  Richard  remained  in  Ireland,  ignorant  of  the 
extraordinary  revolution  which  had  destroyed  his  authority  at  home.  The 
tidings  overwhelmed  him.  But  it  was  resolved  that  Lord  Salisbury  should 
repair  forthwith  to  North  Wales,  while  the  king  should  make  the  necessary 
preparations  for  disembarking  at  Milford  Haven.  He  lingered,  however,  in 
Ireland  eighteen  davs  lon^r.  During  this  interval  Salisbury  was  deserted 
by  his  disnearteneci  and  impatient  followers.  Richard,  on  landing,  went 
in  disguise  to  Conway,  to  concert  measures  with  his  general,  whom,  however, 
he  found  with  only  a  few  faithful  followers,  who  had  thrown  themselves  into 
the  noble  castle  there.  Meanwhile  the  leaders  of  the  army  at  Milford  Haven, 
influenced  by  despondency  and  probably  by  disaffection,  disbanded  their 
troops.  Thomas  Percy,  earl  of  W^orcester,  the  lord  steward,  broke  his  white 
staff,  as  a  token  that  all  authority  derived  from  Richard's  conmiission  had 
expireil. 

At  the  same  time  the  king,  learning  the  decisive  events  at  Bristol  and  the 
surrender  of  all  the  fortresses  on  the  &x)ttish  frontier  to  Henry,  shut  himself 
up  in  Conway  castle.  It  became  Henry's  policy  to  show  a  semblance  of 
negotiation,  to  lure  Richard  from  his  fastness.  The  eari  of  Northumberland 
acconiinglv  was  despatched  with  a  thousand  men,  secretly  posted  at  sonie 
distance,  that  their  appearance  might  not  alarm  the  fugitive  monarch.  North- 
umberland represented  that  Henrj^  would  be  content  with  a  free  parliament, 
panion,  and  restoration  of  inheritance,  together  with  the  hereditary  oflSce 
of  chief  justiciarj-  for  himself,  and  condign  punishment  on  the  murderers  of 
Gloucester,  and  "all  their  aiders  and  abettors.  After  solemn  assurances  of 
safety,  ratilieii  by  Northumberland's  oath,  Richard  consented  to  accompany 
that  nobleman  to  an  inter\iew  with  Lancaster.  On  his  journey,  however,  he 
suddenly  caught  a  glance  of  the  soldiers  placed  in  ambush  on  the  road.  He 
oxjx>stulat<\l.  Northmnberland  told  him  it  was  only  a  guard  of  honour. 
Tlie  king  claimcvi  his  liberty.  Perey.  now  his  confessed  gaoler,  avowed  that 
the  king  w^as  his  prisoner.  At  the  inteniew.  Lancaster  entered  the  apart^ 
mont  uncox-ereii,  lx»nding  his  knee  for  the  last  time  to  his  royal  captive. 
**Fair  cousin  of  Lancaster,"  said  Richard,  uncovering  himself,  -you  are 
welciMiie!'*  "My  lorvi,"  answere^i  Henn*,  "I  am  come  before  my  time; 
but  your  jvople  complain  that  they  ha^'^e  been  go^'eme^^  too  rigoroudy  for 
t\^vnty  wars.  If  it  please  Cnxl.  I  will  help  you  to  govern  tiMpm  better.'' 
*'Fair  o-^usin,'*  rej>lievi  the  other,  for  the  last  lin^  performing  the  pari  of 
kii\g,  "sinoo  it  pleas^t^th  you.  it  plea^^eih  me  well."  He  was  broijtfiT  pnsoDer 
to  Ohi^Tor,  whoTv  he  was  made  to  issue  a  pnvlar.isuon  for  pretserring  the 
ivace,  anvi  wrlis  fv-^r  calling  u^"^iher  a  par]ia::^er::.  Or.  his  arrival  in  LoDckn, 
ho  t^^As  kxiciM  for  one  r.ichi  in  his  palace,  bu:  or.  -hv  next  he  was  removed  to 
the  Towor.  ihore  :o  continue  a  cJose  prisoner un:i!  p&rlianieni  shoiuldpivmouzKe 
jUikn>vn:  in  his  c,*5*e, 

1^0  rt  vo'u::on  which  :oliowt\i.  thouch  acconipJisihed  by  a  naiiccial  revolt 
j^Ciunst  n;isrJt\  htw.nx^  nevt^nbrfessv,  a  n>rnioniibie  event  in  Erigiisii  fv^vts^ 
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tutional  history,  and  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  opinion  of  the  nation's  ances- 
tors respecting  their  government,  from  the  elaborate  care  which  they  employed 
in  clothing  their  proceedings  with  constitutional  forms,  and  in  regulating,  by 
the  principles  of  law,  acts  which  are  the  least  subject  to  its  ordinary  jurisdiction. 

On  an  appointed  day  a  deputation  of  lords  and  commons,  consisting  of  an 
archbishop,  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  Thyming  and 
Markham,  justices,  Stowe  and  Burbage,  doctors  of  law\s,  with  many  other 
ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  waited  on  the  king;  and,  having  reminded  him  of 
his  declaration  in  Conway  castle  of  his  unfitness  for  government  and  readineas 
to  resign,  proceeded  to  request  that  he  would  embody  this  in  a  legal  form. 
He  accordingly  read  aloud,  say  the  reporters,  "with  a  cheerful  countenance,'' 
a  renunciation  of  the  crown,  absolving  all  his  subjects  from  homage  and 
fealty :  "  I  confess,  recognise,  and  from  certain  knowledge  conscientiously  de- 
clare that  I  consider  myself  to  have  been  and  to  be  insufficient  for  the  govern- 
ment of  this  kingdom,  and  for  my  notorious  demerits  not  undeserving  of 
deposition."  He  added  that,  if  he  had  had  the  power  to  nominate  a  succes- 
sor, he  should  have  placed  his  cousin  Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster,  on  the 
throne. 

Not  willing,  however,  to  rest  the  legitimacy  of  the  revolution  upon  a  com- 
pulsory resignation,  the  estates  of  parliament  assembled  in  Westminster  hall, 
where  the  above  acknowledgment  and  renunciation,  having  been  read  over  in 
English  and  in  Latin,  w^as  once  more  ratified  by  the  lords  and  commons, 
amidst  the  applauses  of  the  multitude  assembled  in  that  great  hall.  Still 
further  to  show  them  the  deep  foundations  of  national  right,  they  received 
thirty-tw^o  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  king ;  and  having  unanimously 
convicted  him  of  the  charges,  which  contain  a  recital  of  the  principal  acts  of 
his  reign,  they  then  proceeded,  **out  of  superabuntJant  caution/'  to  add  a 
formal  deposition  to  the  apparently  voluntary  abdication.  In  all  these  bold 
measures  they  rigorously  observed  the  usage  of  parliament  and  the  formalities 
of  law,* 

The  account  given  by  certain  historians  of  Richard's  escape  into  Scotland, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  resided  twenty  years,  requires  a  short  statement  of 
reasons  for  adhering  to  the  common  narrative.  These  reasons  are  as  follows : 
U)  A  long-continued  fraud  of  this  sort  is  with  difficulty  supposable,  even  in 
the  case  of  a  prince  known  onlv  in  his  infancy  within  the  narrow  circle  of  a 
court,  and  produced  to  the  public  after  an  interv^al  of  many  years.  But  w^hat 
room  for  doubt  could  have  existed  respecting  Richard  at  the  time  of  his  depo- 
eition,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years,  in  which  his  reign  was  perfectly 
known  to  the  nobility  and  people  of  France,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  well  as 
England  ?  (2)  The  declaration  of  Scrope,  archbishop  of  York,  tliat  Richard 
had  been  put  Iaj  death  at  Pontefract,  published  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place, 
and  w^ithin  about  twT)  years  of  the  time,  is  evidence  which,  being  then  uncon- 
tradicted, is  to  us  of  the  highest  order.  (3)  The  government  of  Scotland  sup- 
ported the  revolts  of  the  Percys  and  Owen  Glendower.  Coul<l  that  govern- 
ment  have  omitted  all  mention  in  their  public  acts  of  their  being  the  friends 
and  allies  of  the  lawful  king  of  England?  (4)  The  earl  of  Northumberland, 
who  was  beheaded  in  1406,  took  refuge  in  Scotland,  antl  was  long  sheltered 
there.  Is  it  credible  that  he  should  not  have  ascertained  beyona  all  doubt 
w^hether  his  late  master  was  alive  in  that  country?  (5)  Isabella  of  France, 
who  had  bcM^-ri  affianced  to  Richard  in  her  infancy,  married  Charles,  duke  of 
Orleans,  in  1406,  and  died  in  childbed  in  1409— a* tolerable  presumption  that 
her  family  had  sufficient  assurance  of  Richard's  death^  twelve  years  before  the 
time  assigned  for  it  by  the  Scotch  tradition. 
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No  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  Richard  was  at  first  believed  to  be 
alive  in  Scotland.  That  a  man  who  was  called  Richard  was  represented  as 
living  there  at  the  accession  of  Henry  VI  is  apparent  from  Rymer.  That  he 
originally  personated  the  king  of  that  name,  and  deceived  some  persons,  is 
also  probable.  But,  besides  other  difficulties,  it  may  be  concluded — ^from 
the  total  absence  of  minute  and  circumstantial  statement  of  the  manner  of 
escape,  of  the  place  of  residence,  and  of  all  other  smaller  facts,  of  which  there 
could  not  fail  to  be  some  remaining  intimation  if  the  person  were  the  true 
Richard— that  he  was  soon  detected,  though  the  name  or  nickname  of  King 
Richard  may  have  afterwards  been  applied  to  him.«  Freeman*  believes  that 
there  is  no  just  ground  for  doubting  that  Richard  either  died  or  was  murdered 
soon  after  the  Welsh  revolt  of  1400.  The  appearance  of  a  pretender  who  was 
made  use  of  by  both  Scotch  and  French  enemies  was  the  almost  inevitable 
sequence  of  every  disputed  succession. « 

henry's  claim  to  the  throne 

On  the  second  day  after  Richard's  deposition  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was 
placed  in  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  nobility,  but  the  throne  was  vacant.  At 
the  moment,  however,  of  the  sentence  of  deposition,  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
had  claimed  the  throne,  that  no  violence  might  be  done  to  the  startling  meta* 
phor  of  an  immortal  king ;  by  which  English  laws  express  the  simple  fact  that, 
when  the  supreme  authority  is  extinguished  by  the  death  of  one  man,  the  law 
makes  provision  for  its  instantaneous  revival  in  the  person  of  another.  The 
claim  of  Henry  was  framed  so  as  to  include  a  false  assertion  of  hereditary 
right,  without  surrendering  its  true  foundation  in  the  consent  of  parliament 
and  the  misgovemment  of  his  predecessor.  "  In  the  name  of  God  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  I,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  challenge  this  realm  of  England, 
because  I  am  descended  by  right  line  of  blood  from  the  good  lord  King  Henry 
III.  The  which  realm  was  on  the  point  to  be  undone  for  default  of  govern- 
ment, and  imdoing  of  the  good  laws.''  The  new  king  was  then  seated  on 
the  throne.^ 

Henry's  challenge  by  descent  from  Henry  III  was  shrouded  in  purposed 
vagueness.  He  was,  through  his  mother,  the  direct  representative  of  Ed- 
mund, earl  of  Lancaster,  the  second  son  of  Henry  III,  who  according  to  an 
absurd  rumour  was  really  his  eldest  son.  Henry's  vague  words  might  be 
taken  as  meaning  only  that  he  was  the  next  to  the  crown  in  male  succession. 
But  that  any  claim  of  the  kind  should  have  been  thought  of  when  Henry  had 
a  perfectly  good  right  by  parliamentary  election,  shows  how  the  ancient  right 
of  the  nation  freely  to  choose  its  sovereign  was  gradually  dying  out.^ 

It  seems  unaccountable  that,  in  a  country  where  the  government  was 
established  on  the  basis  of  such  a  deposition,  it  should  ever  have  been  thought 
doubtful  whether  political  power  was  held  in  trust  or  as  property.  No  con- 
fusion could  well  have  arisen  if  the  moral  character  of  this  revolution  had 
been  carefully  distinguished  from  its  constitutional  principles.  To  try  the 
latter,  we  must  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  truth  of  the  matters 
charged  against  the  king.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  try  its  legitimacy,  or 
ascertain  from  it  the  constitutional  opinion  of  the  fourteenth  century.  If  it 
had  been  unsuspected  of  ambition,  if  no  crime  had  subsequently  tarnished  its 
fame,  its  justice  at  least  must  have  been  unanimously  owned.  However  wise 
or  convenient  it  may  be  to  exempt  kings  from  criminal  proceedings,  which 
generally  shake  society  to  its  centre  without  the  likelihood  of  their  b^ing  ever 
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conducted  with  calmnt*i*s  and  impartiality,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  an 
inferior  criminality  in  the  act^  of  kings  forms  any  part  of  the  reason  for  ex- 
empting them  from  animadversion.  A  royal  conspiracy  again>st  the  liberty  of 
the  people  is  at  least  as  heinous  an  offence  as  a  conspiracy  of  subject^s  against 
the  authority  of  their  sovereign.  Of  such  a  conspiracy' there  is  no  pretence 
for  acquitting  Richard;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  he  united  an  irascible 
temper  with  deep,  lasting,  and  watchful  revenge.  These  dark  qualities  are 
odiously  blended  in  his  character  with  the  lighter 
defects  and  better  hiunoured  vices,  and  served  in 
ordinary  times  to  hide  the  infernal  disposition 
which  broke  out  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  of  re- 
venge presented  itself,  [Richard *s  character,  in- 
deed, is  a  strange  combinatM>n  of  strength  and 
weakness,  courage  and  irresohition,  indolence  and 
energy.  His  protection  of  Wycliffe  and  encourage- 
ment of  Chaucer  are  m  marked  contrajst  to  other 
acts  of  his  career,] 

The  contests  for  the  croi^Ti  which  agitated 
England  during  the  fifteenth  century  cannot  be 
easily  rendered  intelligible,  without  premising  a 
short  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  royal  family  at  the 
deposition  of  Richard,  That  prince  left  no  issue 
by  his  first  queen,  Anne  of  Luxemburg,  and  the  ex- 
treme childhood  of  the  infant  princess  of  France  to 
whom  he  was  affianced  had  not  allowed  him  to 
complete  his  nuptials.  Had  the  crown  followed  the 
course  of  hereditary  succession,  it  wouJd  have  de- 
volved on  the  posterity  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence, 
the  second  son  of  Edward  IIL  By  the  decease  of 
the  latter  without  issue  male,  his  possessions  and 
pretensions  fell  to  his  daughter  Philippa,  who,  by  a 
singular  combination  of  circumstances,  had  married 
Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  the  male  represen- 
tative of  the  powerful  baron  who  had  been  attainted 
and  executed  for  the  murder  of  Edward  IL  The 
son  of  that  powerful  delinquent  had  been  restored 

to  his  honours  and  estates  at  an  advanced  period  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III, 
long  after  the  violence  of  his  father  and  brother  s  enemies  had  subsided, 
Edmund,  his  grandson,  had  espoused  Philippa  of  Clarence.  Roger  Morti- 
mer, the  fourth  in  descent  from  the  regicide,  had  been  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  considered,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  declared  to  be  heir 
of  the  crown  in  the  early  part  of  Richard's  reign, 

Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  Marcli,  in  whom  the  hereditary  claim  to  the 
crown  was  vested  at  the  deposition  of  Richard,  was  then  a  boy  of  only  ten 
^H  years  of  age.  Educated  from  childhood  in  a  mild  and  honourable  prison  at 
^H  Windsor,  he  faithfully  served  the  Lancastrian  princes  till  his  deatii,  which 
^H  took  place  in  the  third  year  of  Henry  VL  Dying  without  issue,  the  preten- 
^^  sions  to  the  crown  which  he  inherited  through  the  duke  of  Clarence  devolved 
■  on  his  sister  Anne  Mortimer,  who  espousea  Richard  of  York,  earl  of  Cam- 

^^  bridge,  the  grandson  of  Edward  III  by  his  fourth  son  Edmund  of  Langley, 
^H  duke  of  York.  But  it  is  obvious  from  the  above  brief  pedigree  that  during 
^H  the  life  of  Mortimer,  who  died  in  1425,  no  pretension  to  the  crown  had  accrued 
^^L       to  any  branch  of  the  house  of  York,* 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  GROWTH   IN  THE   FOURTEENTH  CENTURY 

The  period  of  the  Hundred  Years*  War  was  the  time  in  which  what  we 

may  call  the  growth  of  England  came  to  an  end.  The  nation  in  it«  later  shape 
was  fully  formed  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  changes  in  later 
times  have  been  great  and  important;  but  they  have  been  changes  of  detail. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  still  by  no  means  clear  what  was  to  be  the 

final  shape  of  English    inistitutions,  what 
'^  L'  ">     ./'''/  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^'  position  of  the  English 

'^  r%tv  people  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  fif- 
^k^'^r*  ^  teenth  century  all  this  had  been  fixed. 
The  constitution,  the  laws,  the  language, 
the  national  character  of  Englishmen  had 
all  taken  a  shape  from  which  in  their  main 
points  they  were  never  again  to  change. 
Up  to  this  time  the  history  of  the  nation 
has  been  the  record  of  its  growth ;  our  study 
has  had  somewhat  of  a  physical  character. 
From  this  time  our  history  c-eases  to  be  the 
record  of  the  growth  of  a  nation ;  it  becomes 
the  record  of  the  acts  of  a  nation  after  it 
has  taken  its  final  shapNe. 

In  a  specially  constitutional  aspect,  the 
reign  of  Edward  III  is  hardly  less  important 
than  the  reign  of  Edward  L  But  it«  im- 
portance is  of  a  different  kind.  The  earlier 
reign  fixed  the  constitution  of  parliament  j 
it  tlecreed  that  in  an  English  parliament 
certain  elements  should  always  be  present. 
It  laid  do\\Ti  as  a  matter  of  broad  principle 
what  the  essential  powers  of  parliament 
were.  In  the  later  reign,  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  parliament  finally  arranged  them- 
FouRTfENTH  Centurt  Doorway      selves  in  their  several  places  and  relations 

to  one  another.  The  powers,  rights,  and 
privileges  of  each  element  in  the  state,  and  the  exact  manner  of  exercising 
them,  were  now  fixed  and  defined.  The  commons  were  now  fully  established 
as  an  essential  element  in  parliament.  It  was  further  established  that  prel- 
ates, earls,  and  barons  were  to  form  one  body,  that  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses  were  to  form  another.  That  is  to  say»  as  the  attempt  to  make 
the  clergy  act  as  a  parliamentary  estate  came  to  nothing,  parliament  now 
definitely  took  its  modem  form  of  an  assembly  of  two  houses,  lords  and 
commons. 


POWERS   OF  PARLIAMENT 


A  statute  of  Edward  II  in  1322  distinctly  asserted  the  right  of  the  commons 
to  a  share  in  all  acts  which  touched  the  general  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  But 
a  distinction  was  for  a  long  time  drawn  between  the  older  and  the  newer 
element  in  the  assembly.  For  a  long  time  the  doctrine  was  that  the  commons 
petitioned,  and  that  their  petitions  were  granted  by  the  king  with  the  assent  of 
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the  lords.  This  position  of  the  commons  as  a  petitioning  bodv  is  of  the  deepest! 
importance,  and  looks  both  forwards  and  backwards.  Loolcing  backwards, 
it  was  an  almost  necessary  result  of  the  wa}^  in  which  parliament  had  grown 
up.  The  lords  were  and  the  commons  were  not  representatives  by  direct 
succession  of  the  ancient  sovereign  assemblies  of  the  land.  It  was  for  them 
by  immemorial  right  to  advise  the  king  and  to  consent  to  his  acts.  The  com- 
mons had  been  called  into  Ijeing  alongside  of  them ;  they  had  no  such  tradi- 
tional powers ;  they  could  win  tliem  only  step  by  step.  Looking  forwards, 
the  position  of  the  commons  as  a  petitioning  body  was  a  source  of  immediate 
weakness  and  of  final  strengtlL  For  a  while  they  sioiply  petitioned ;  not  only 
might  their  petitions  be  refused^  but,  Lf  they  were  granted^  they  had  no  control 
over  the  shape  in  which  they  were  granted.  If  the  king  granted  a  petition , 
which  involved  any  change  in  the  law,  it  was  by  royal  officers  that  the  petition 
was  put  into  the  form  of  a  statute  after  the  representatives  of  the  commons 
had  gone  back  to  their  homers.  Such  a  practice  gave  opportunity  for  many 
tricks.  It  was  a  frequent  subject  of  eomplamt  that  the  petitions  which  were 
said  to  be  grante*!,  and  the  statutes  w^hich  were  enacted  in  answer  to  them, 
were  something  quite  different  from  what  the  commons  had  really  asked  for 
As  long  as  the  commons  were  mere  f)etitioners  at  whose  request  a  law 
was  enact^il,  it  might  be  held  that  the  king  was  ecjually  able  to  enact  at  the 
request  of  some  other  petitioning  body.  Thus  we  still  find  statutes  sometimes 
enacted  without  the  petition  of  the  commons — sometimes,  for  instance,  at  the 
petition  of  the  clergy.  So  again  this  same  position  of  the  commons  as  a  peti- 
tioning body  led  to  one  distinction  between  them  and  the  lords  which  has 
gone  on  to  our  own  times — in  one  chief  function  of  the  ancient  assemblies  the 
commons  never  obtained  a  direct  share.  Parliament,  like  those  ancient  as- 
semblies, has  always  been  the  highest  court  of  justice.  But  its  strictly  judicial 
powers  have  always  been  exercised  by  the  lords  only.  The  commons^  by  virtue  \ 
of  their  petitioning  power,  have  become  denouncers  and  accusers;  but  they 
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have  never  become  judges.  By  virtue  of  their  petitioning  power,  they  began^ 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  to  denounce  the  ministers  of  the  kin^,  and 
to  demand  their  dismissal.  In  the  Good  Parliament  of  1376,  and  again  in  the 
parliament  of  Richard,  ten  years  later,  this  powder  grows  into  a  regular  im* 
peachment  of  the  offenders,  which  is  brought  by  the  commons  as  accusers 
oefore  the  lords  as  judges.     Whenever  the  commons  have  taken  part  in  action 
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which  was  practically  judicial  it  has  always  been  under  some  other  form. 
They  have  exercised  a  somewhat  arbitrary  and  anomalous  authority  in 
defence  of  their  own  privileges.  They  have  passed  bills  of  attainder  and  bills 
of  pains  and  penalties ;  but  these  take  the  form  of  legislative  acts.  Strictly 
juclicial  functions  like  those  of  the  lords  they  have  never  claimed. 

One  effect  of  the  growth  of  the  commons  was  to  give  a  more  definite 
position  to  the  lords.  As  long  as  there  was  only  one  body,  and  that  a  fluc- 
tuating body,  membership  of  the  assembly  could  not  be  looked  on  as  conferring 
any  definite  status.  None  but  the  bishops  and  earls  had  any  undoubted 
personal  claim.  Some  abbots,  some  barons  were  always  summoned;  but 
for  a  long  time  they  were  not  always  the  same  abbots  or  the  same  barons. 
So  long  as  this  state  of  things  lasted  no  definite  line  could  be  drawn  between 
those  who  were  members  of  the  assembly  and  those  who  were  not.  It  was 
only  when  a  new  body  arose  by  the  side  of  the  old  one,  a  body  which  con- 
fessedly represented  all  persons  who  had  no  place  in  the  elder  body,  that 
membership  of  the  elder  body  became  a  definite  p)ersonal  privilege. 


THE   ROYAL   PREROGATIVE 

As  the  growth  of  the  commons  at  once  raised  and  defined  the  position  of 
the  lords,  so  the  general  growth  of  the  power  of  parliament  at  once  defined 
and  by  defining  strengthened  the  king's  prerogative.  It  now  became  a 
question  what  acts  were  lawful  to  the  king  without  the  consent  of  parliament, 
and  what  acts  needed  that  consent.  It  is  clear  that,  whenever  prerogative 
was  defined,  it  was  at  once  limited  and  strengthened.  But  the  very  strength- 
ening was  of  the  nature  of  a  limitation.  A  power  which  was  directly  or 
indirectly  bestowed  by  parliament  ceased  to  be  a  power  inherent  in  the  crown. 
The  struggle  was,  therefore,  a  hard  one.  The  kings  strove  to  hold  their 
ground  at  every  point,  and  to  escape  from  the  fetters  which  the  nation  strove 
to  lay  upon  them.  When  the  commons  tried  to  make  the  king  dismiss  evil 
councillors  or  moderate  the  expenses  of  his  household,  when  they  tried  to 
regulate  the  oppressive  right  of  purveyance,  the  king  was  apt  to  find  a  loop- 
hole in  some  protest  or  reservation  or  saving  clause.  So  the  kings  strove 
to  keep  the  power  of  arbitrary  taxation  in  their  own  hands,  by  drawing  dis- 
tinctions between  customs  and  other  sources  of  revenue.  So  they  strove  to 
keep  the  power  of  legislation  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  by  drawing  a 
distinction  between  statutes  and  ordinances,  and  by  pretending  to  a  right  to 
suspend  the  operation  of  statutes.  The  greater  and  the  smaller  council  were 
alike  fragments  of  the  national  assembly,  and  both  alike  derived  their  special 
shape  from  the  practice  of  personal  summons.  If  one  body  so  formed  had  the 
right  of  legislation,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  other  body  so  formed  had  it  also. 
So  again,  as  the  commons  grew,  the  form  of  their  petitions,  praying  that  such 
and  such  an  enactment  might  be  made  by  the  king  with  the  consent  of  the 
lords,  seemed  to  recognise  the  king  as  the  only  real  lawgiver.  It  might 
suggest  the  thought  that  he  could,  if  he  would,  exercise  his  legislative  powers, 
even  though  the  commons  did  not  petition,  and  though  the  lords  did  not 
assent.  A  crowd  of  loop-holes  were  thus  op)ened  for  irregular  doings  of  all 
kinds :  for  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  kings  to  evade  every  constitutional 
fetter;  for  attempts  to  reign  without  parliaments,  to  impose  taxes  by  their 
own  authority,  or  to  legislate  with  the  consent  only  of  their  own  council,  or 
of  some  other  body  other  than  a  regular  parliament.  By  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  we  may  say  that  the  constitution  and  the  powers  of  parlia- 
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ment  were,  as  far  as  the  letter  of  the  law  went,  much  the  same  as  they  are 
now*  But  it  took  tliree  huntlred  years  more  to  secure  the  observance  of  the 
letter  of  the  law. 


WAR,   PEACE,   ANB  THE  SUCCESSION 

In  those  days  a  power  was  either  exercised  directly  or  it  was  not  exercised 
at  alh  Thus  one  most  important  power  which  was  freely  exercised  by  our 
most  ancient  assemblies,  but  which  modern  parliaments  shrink  from  directly 
exercising— the  power  of  making  peace  and  war— was  in  the  fourt-eenth  cen- 
tury in  a  very  irregular  state.  Sometimes  parliament  claims  a  voice  in  such 
matters;  sometime^s  the  king  seems  to  thrust  a  control  over  them  on  an  un- 
willing parliament.  That  is  to  say,  the  kings  wished  to  make  parliament 
share  the  responsibility  of  their  acts,  A  parliament  could  hardly  refuse 
to  support  the  king  in  a  war  which  it  had  itself  approved.  The  wars  of  Ed- 
ward III,  and  his  constant  calls  for  money,  made  frequent  parliaments  needful. 
Perhaps  no  other  series  of  events  in  English  history  did  so  much  to  strengthen 
and  define  every  parliamentary  power. 

But  it  was  mainly  by  the  petitioning  position  of  the  commons  that  all 

Cower  has  thus  been  drawn  into  the  hands  of  parliament.  Any  matter  might 
ecome  the  subject  of  a  petition  of  the  commons.  It  followed  that,  els  their 
petitions  gradually  grew  into  demands  which  could  not  be  resisted,  every 
matter  might  become  the  subject  of  legislation  by  the  commons.  In  their 
position  as  petitioners  lay  their  strength.  They  only  {>etitioned,  whilst  the 
king  enacted  and  the  lords  aasented.  But  the  humbler  position  gave  them 
the  first  word.    The  enacting  power  of  the  king  gradually  came  to  be  a  mere 

?3wer  of  refusing  to  enact,  a  power  w^hich  has  long  ceased  to  be  exercised, 
he  humble  pt^titioners  came  to  be  the  proposers  of  everything,  and  so  to  be 
the  masters  of  everything.  They  had  the  privilege  of  the  prarogativa  tribus. 
The  power  of  parliament  to  settle  the  succession  to  the  crown— ^that  is, 
the  ancient  right  of  election,  in  another  shape,  comes  more  largely  into  play 
at  a  later  [jeriod.  We  have,  however,  one  of  the  greatest  instances  of  its 
exercise  in  the  deposition  of  Richartl  and  the  settlement  of  the  crown  on 
Henry  IV  and  his  heirs.  And  twelve  years  before  the  ancient  doctrine  w^aa 
carried  out  in  practice,  it  was  solemnly  declared  by  Bishop  Arundel  and 
Thomas,  duke  of  Gloucester,  speaking  in  tlie  name  of  pariiament,  that,  by  an 
ancient  statute,  parliament,  with  the  common  consent  of  the  nation,  had  a 
right  to  depose  a  king  who  failed  to  govern  according  to  the  laws  and  by  the 
advice  of  his  peers,  and  to  call  to  the  throne  some  other  member  of  the  royal 
family  in  his  stead.  Most  certainly  there  never  w^as  such  a  statute  in  the 
form  of  a  statute ;  but  the  doctrine  simply  expressed  the  immemorial  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  nation  had  always  acted  whenever  it  was  needful  And 
the  statement  that  there  was  a  statute  to  that  effect  was  perhaps  simply  an 
instance  of  the  growth  of  the  doctrines  of  the  professional  lawyers.  Men  were 
beginning  to  forget  that  the  earliest  written  law  was  nothing  more  than 
immemorial  custom  committed  to  writing,  They  were  beginning;  to  think  that, 
wherever  there  was  law  or  even  custom,  it  must  have  had  its  begimiing  in  some 
written  even  if  forgotten  enactment 

The  powers  of  parliament  in  this  age,  and  the  external  influences  mider 
which  parliaments  acted,  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  a  comparison 
of  the  last  two  parliaments  of  Edward  III.  The  narliament  of  1376,  which 
lived  in  men^s  memories  by  the  name  of  the  Good  Parliament,  had  the  full 
support  of  the  prince  of  Wales.    It  was  able  to  overthrow  the  king's  ministers, 

H.  W.— TOL.  JtVIII.      2  L. 
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to  remove  his  favourite,  Alice  Ferrers,  from  court,  and  to  encumber  him  with 
a  council.  A  crowd  of  petitions  of  various  kinds  were  presented^  some  of 
them  insisting  on  freedom  of  election.  The  houses  separated ;  the  prince  died ; 
all  the  acts  of  the  parliament  were  set  at  nought;  most  of  them  were  reversed 
by  a  packed  parliament  the  next  year  Yet  even  this  packed  parliament 
established  some  wholesome  doctrines,  and  amongst  otfiers  enacted  that  no 
statute  should  be  made  at  the  petition  of  the  clergy  without  the  consent  of 
the  commons.  The  same  alternation  of  reforming  and  reactionary  parlia- 
ments is  found  under  Richard  IL  There  is  no  surer  witness  to  the  importance 
of  any  assembly,  or  other  institution,  than  the  fact  that  the  ruling  powers 
find  it  convenient  to  corrupt  or  pervert  it.^ 


The  claim  to  the  cro\\Ti  which  Henry  of  Lanca.ster  made  "in  his  mother 
tongye/*  was  a  well  considered  form  of  words.  The  averment  that  ''the 
realni  w^as  on  the  point  to  be  undone  for  defatilt  of  government  and  unrloing 
of  the  good  laws/'  was  the  true  foundation  of  the  deposition  which  the  parlia- 
ment had  pronounced  upon  Richard.  But  the  legal  advisers  of  Henry  took 
care  to  introduce  a  statement  of  hereditary  right.  He  took  the  same  great 
seal  as  Rielmrd,  with  the  single  alteration  of  the  name  on  the  legend.  The 
badges  of  the  house  of  Lancaster — the  crowned  and  chauietl  antelope,  the 
swan,  the  red  rose,  and  the  columbine — decorate  tlie  illuminated  inamiscript.s 
of  t he  Lancastrian  period .  The  claim  of  Hen ry  was  eq ui vocal ly  put.  R ichart I 
being  deposedp  Henry  v;as  not  the  next  in  the  line  of  inheritance  as  the  grand- 
son of  F]dward  HL  The  posterity  of  Lionel,  thike  of  Clarence,  the  second 
son  of  Edward  HI,  had  a  prior  claim  to  tliat  of  the  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
the  third  son. 

At  the  time  of  Richard's  deposition,  the  hereditary  claim  of  the  Clarence 
branch  was  vested  in  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  who  was  the  grandson 
of  PhiHppa,  the  daughter  of  Lionel.  But  he  was  only  ten  years  of  age.  In 
the  sermon  wiiich  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  preached  when  the  parlia- 
ment deposed  Richard  and  chose  Henry,  he  took  for  his  text,  **  A  man  shall 
reign  over  my  people*' ;  and  he  tieseanted  on  the  th:me  tliat  wdien  the  King  of 
kings  threatened  his  iieople,  he  said,  "  I  will  make  children  to  rule  over  them/' 
Nothing  could  more  distinctly  point  to  the  young  earl  of  March,  The  claim  by 
blood  from  '*  the  good  king  Henry  IH,"  would  have  stood  Henry  of  Lancaster 
in  little  avail,  had  he  not  been  known  a^  a  man  of  vigour  and  ability;  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  supported  by  the  chief  nobles,  the  favourite  of  the 
people.  Edmund  Mortimer, set  a^ide  by  the  revolution  of  1399, died  without 
issne  in  1424.  He  had  a  sister,  Anne,  who  married  the  secontl  son  of  Edmund 
Langley,  duke  of  York ;  and  in  her  son  aro.se  the  pretension  to  the  crown  of 
the  boose  of  York.  The  chronicler,  Hall,'*  quaintly  but  most  justly  saifl, 
"What  misery,  w^hat  murder,  and  what  execrable  plagues  this  famous  region 
hath  suffered  by  the  division  and  dissension  of  the  renowned  houses  of  Lan- 
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caster  and  York,  my  wit  cannot  comprehend,  nor  my  tongue  declare,  neither 
yet  m^  ()en  fully  set  forth.''  This  is  the  tragical  story  tlmt  arises  out  of  the 
deposition  of  Richard  II.  It  is  a  story  well  known  to  the  English  people, 
for  it  has  been  told  in  the  dramatic  form  by  a  great  historical  teacher. 

When  the  deposed  Richard  hoped  that  his  cousin  would  be  "good  lord  to 
him,"  he  hoped  for  an  impossibility.  To  retain  some  portion  of  his  state,  to 
be  served  by  an  expensive  household,  to  appear  in  public  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  quiet  rule  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  To  permit  him  to  reside 
abroad  would  have  been  dangerous  to  the  safetv  of  the  kingdom.  The  lords 
in  parliament  attempted  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  a  resolution,  which  was  to 
be  Kept  secret,  that  it  seemed  advisable  to  them  that  the  late  king  should  be 
put  under  a  safe  and  secret  guard,  in  a  place  where  no  concourse  of  people 
might  resort  to  him,  and  with  no  attendant  who  had  been  familiar  to  him 

about  his  p)erson.  When  the  ques- 
tion was  put  to  the  lords,  the  earl 
of  Northumberland  said,  "The 
king  would  have  his  life  saved." 
Four  days  afterwards  the  king 
came  to  parliament;  and  it  was 
determined  that  Richard,  late  king 
of  England,  should  be  adjudged 
to  perpetual  imprisonment,  in  safe 
ana  secret  ward.  Froissart*  truly 
says,  "Every  man  might  well  con- 
sider that  he  should  never  come 
out  of  prison  alive."  In  the  par- 
liament of  October,  1399,  all  the 
old  hatreds  and  jealousies  were 
revived,  in  the  discussion  of  the 
conduct  of  the  lords  who  had  ap- 
pealed Gloucester,  Arundel,  and 
Warwick  of  treason. 

The  most  violent  disputes  took 

Elace.  The  terms,  so  odious  to 
onourable  ears,  of  "liar"  and 
"traitor,"  were  freely  exchanged, 
and  gaimtlets  were  thrown  on  the  floor  of  the  house.  The  lords  appellants 
lost  the  honours  and  the  lands  which  Richard  had  bestowed  on  them  for 
their  subserviency.  But  they  escaped  all  other  punishment.  The  duke  of 
Aumale  sank  down  to  earl  of  Rutland ;  and  the  dukes  of  Exeter  and  Surrey, 
Richard's  half-brothers,  to  earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Kent.  Violent  as  this 
parliament  was,  it  wisely  sought  to  restrain  future  violence.  It  limited  trea- 
son to  the  offences  enumerated  in  the  act  of  Edward  III,  in  which  that  chief 
crime  against  civil  government  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  king's 
justices,  and  "  what  are  treasons"  was  declared  in  parliament.  It  referred 
the  accuser  in  a  case  of  treason  to  the  courts  of  law,  abolishing  those  ap- 
peals of  treason  which  had  been  productive  of  such  evil  effects.  It  forbaae 
any  delegation  of  the  powers  of  parliament  to  a  committee.  It  tried  to  re- 
strain the  quarrels  of  great  nobles,  by  forbidding  any  person,  except  the 
king,  to  give  liveries  to  his  retainers.  All  this  was  indicative  that  the  reign 
of  justice  was  come  back.  In  less  than  three  months,  in  a  confederacy  of 
nobles,  it  was  determined  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  Richard,  and  to  cfrive 
Henry  from  power. 
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The  plot  became  known  to  the  vigilant  king,  disdosed  to  him  unwUlmgly 
by  Rutland,  who  was  one  of  the  confederates.  Windsor  castle  was  surprised; 
but  the  forewareed  Henry  was  in  London  levying  an  army.  The  conspu-ators 
marched  to  the  west,  prockiiming  King  Richard.  At  Cirencester  they  were 
attacked  in  their  quarters  by  the  burghers,  and  the  earls  of  Kent  and  Salis- 
bury were  seized  and  beheaded.  The  citizens  of  Bristol,  in  the  same  way, 
secured  and  executed  Lord  Luraley  and  Lord  Despenser.  Huntingdon  was 
put  to  death  by  the  tenants  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  at  Plashey.  The  popular 
attachment  to  Henry  was  thus  signally  manifested.  There  were  a  few  execu- 
tions under  the  legal  judgment  of  the  courts  of  law.  The  insurrection  was 
at  the  beginning  of  January.  Before  the  expiration  of  a  month  it  was  stated 
that  the  late  king  had  died  at  Pontefract.  The  body  was  conveyed  to  London* 
and  there  shown,  with  the  face  exposed^  so  that  those  who  knew  Richard 
might  identify  him.  The  obsequies  of  the  deposed  king  were  performed  in 
St.  PauFs,  Henry  being  present,  and  the  corpse  was  subsequently  interred  at 
Langley,  Henry  V,  upon  coming  to  the  throne,  caused  it  to  be  removed  to 
Westminster  Abbey. 


THE  WELSH  REVOLT.   THE  FATE  OF  RICHARD 

During  the  later  years  of  the  reign  of  Richard,  however  distasteful  his 
rule  might  have  been  in  EnglauLl,  there  was  a  strong  attachment  to  him  in 
Wales.  When  he  sailed  from  Ireland  to  meet  his  enemy^  he  landed  in  Wales, 
confident  that  he  should  there  find  a  powerful  army.  His  procrastination 
alone  caused  the  dispersion  of  that  army.  The  statute  book  shows  how 
obnoxious  was  the  revolution  of  1399  to  the  Welsh  borderers.  A  parliament 
was  held  at  Westminster  in  the  second  year  of  Henry's  reign,  1400-1401, 
when  the  commons  complained  of  the  ravages  of  the  Welsh  in  the  countries 
joining  upon  the  marches  of  Wales  by  carrying  off  cattle  and  arresting  mer- 
chants. Various  strong  measures  were  then  enacted,  quite  sufficient  in  their 
severe  injustice  to  produce  a  general  revolt.  It  was  not  enough  t^i  sanction 
reprisals  upon  Welsh  property  and  persons;  but  it  was  ordained  that  no 
Welshman  should  be  permitted  to  purchase  land  in  England,  and  that  no 
"whole  Englishman '^  should  be  convicted  at  the  suit  of  any  Welshman  within 
Wales,  except  by  the  judgment  of  English  justices.  To  make  the  separation 
of  the  two  nations  complete,  it  was  also  ordained  that  no  Welshman  should 
be  thenceforth  chosen  to  be  citizen  or  burgess  in  any  Englis^h  city  or  town. 
The  next  year,  another  parliament  passed  more  stringent  measures,  amongst 
which  it  was  enacted  that  no  Welshman  should  bear  arms  nor  defensible 
armour.  The  country  was  in  insurrection;  the  Welsh  had  found  a  leader. 
**It  is  ordained  and  stablished  that  no  Englishman  nuarried  to  any  Welsh- 
woman of  the  amity  and  alliance  of  Owen  of  Gleinrlour,  traitor  to  our  sover- 
eign lord,  or  to  any  other  Welshwoman  after  the  rebellion  of  the  said  Owen, 
shall  be  put  in  any  office  in  Wales,  or  in  the  marches  of  the  same," 

Owen  of  Gleindour^ — or  as  we  now  write,  Owen  Glendower — was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  this  period.  Claiming  descent  from  the  ancient 
British  princes,  being  the  great-grandson  of  the  famous  Llewelyn,  he  might 
still  have  remained  a  peaceful  landowner  in  Wales,  but  for  the  "deposition  of 
the  master  whom  he  had  ser\Td  as  an  esquire  of  his  househokl.  Educated 
at  one  of  the  inns  of  court  in  London,  he  possessed  an  amount  of  knowledge 
which  made  him  regarded  as  a  necromancer  by  his  simple  countrymen.     His 

Sroperty  was  contiguous  to  that  of  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn,  and  the  Anglo- 
forman  baron  claimed  and  seized  some  portion  of  it.    Glendower  petitioned 
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the  parliament  of  1400  for  redress.  His  petition  was  dismissed  by  the  peers, 
with  the  scornful  answer  that  they  "cared  not  for  barefooted  rascals/'  He 
took  arms,  made  Lord  Grey  his  prisoner,  and  wasted  his  barony. 

But  the  private  feud  became  a  national  revolt.  The  mountains  again 
heard  the  bardic  songs,  which  were  applied  to  the  new  hero  who  had  arisen  to 
restore  the  glory  of  tne  ancient  Britons.  Henry  thought  to  stop  the  popular 
voice  by  decreeing  that  "  no  waster,  rhymer,  minstrel,  nor  vagabond  be  any 
wise  sustained  in  the  land  of  Wales."  The  Welsh  scholars  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  departed  to  their  own  coimtry,  in  1401,  to  aid  the  rebellion,  and 
the  Welsh  labourers  employed  in  England  escaped  to  join  their  countrymen. 
Owen  Glendower,  by  the  general  voice  of  the  people,  was  declared  prince  of 
Wales.  Before  the  rebellion  had  attained  any  very  extensive  organisation, 
Harry  Percy  (Hotspur)  and  Prince  Henry  were  engaged  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  against  the  insurgents.  Henry  of  Monmouth,  in  1401,  was  in 
his  fourteenth  year.  His  command  in  Wales  could  have  been  only  nominal  ; 
and  we  are  glad,  therefore,  to  believe  that  a  letter  of  this  period,  addressed 
in  his  name  to  the  council,  was  a  mere  official  communication.  The  bov  is 
made  to  say,  describing  his  triumphal  progress,  "  We  caused  the  whole  place 
to  be  set  on  fire :  we  laid  waste  a  fine  and  populous  country."  This  is  learning 
the  lessons  of  chivalry  at  a  very  early  age.  He  continued,  however,  in  au- 
thority, but  was  much  straitened  in  his  slaughter  and  burnings  for  want  of 
money  to  pay  his  archers  and  men-at-arms.  In  1402,  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer, 
uncle  to  the  young  earl  of  March,  went  against  Glendower;  and,  his  army 
being  utterly  routed  in  Radnorshire^  he  was  taken  prisoner. 

The  king  now  determined  to  go  in  person,  "  to  check  the  insolences  and 
malice  of  Owen  Glendower  and  other  rebels."  His  expedition  was  fruitless. 
The  royal  army,  in  the  month  of  August,  was  exposed  to  storms  of  rain, 
snow,  and  hail,  and  Glendower  was  alleged  to  have  raised  them  by  his  wicked 
sorcery.  That  autumn  the  sagacious  Welshman  defied  all  the  power  of  Eng- 
land in  his  mountain  fastnesses.  In  the  succeeding  winter,  his  prisoner,  Ed- 
mund Mortimer,  became  his  friend  and  ally.  Henry,  with  that  jealousy 
which  formed  a  part  of  his  character,  refused  to  ransom  his  "  beloved  cousin  " ; 
and  Mortimer  consoled  himself  by  marrying  the  great  Welsh  chieftain's 
daughter.  On  the  13th  of  December,  1402,  he  writes  thus  to  his  tenants: 
"  Very  dear  and  well-beloved,  I  greet  you  much,  and  make  known  to  you  that 
Owen  Glyndor  has  raised  a  quarrel,  of  which  the  object  is,  if  King  Richard  be 
alive,  to  restore  him  to  his  crown ;  and  if  not,  that  my  honoured  nephew,  who 
is  the  right  heir  to  the  said  crown,  shall  be  king  of  England,  and  that  the  said 
Owen  will  assert  his  right  in  Wales.  And  I,  seeing  and  considering  that  the 
said  quarrel  is  good  and  reasonable,  have  consented  to  join  in  it,  and  to  aid 
and  maintain  it,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  a  good  end.    Amen!'' 

"  If  King  Richard  be  alive  " !  It  is  nearly  three  years  since  King  Richard's 
body  was  exposed  in  St.  Paul's  Church — a  public  act  known  to  all  the  king- 
dom, and  especially  known  to  all  such  as  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer.  How  can  a 
doubt  now  be  raised,  '^if  King  Richard  be  alive"?  In  six  months  from  the 
date  of  this  letter,  a  great  host,  headed  by  the  Percys,  will  be  looking  for 
Glendower  to  fight  with  them  against  King  Henry ;  and  before  they  meet  him 
in  Hateley  Field  near  Shrewsbury,  they  will  denounce  the  usurping  king  as  a 
murderer  in  the  following  words:  "Thou  hast  caused  our  sovereign  lord  and 
thine,  traitorously  within  the  castle  of  Pomfret  [Pontefract],  without  the  con- 
sent or  judgment  of  the  lords  of  the  realm,  by  the  space  of  fifteen  days  and 
so  many  nights,  with  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold,  to  perish."  How  are  these 
contradictions  to  be  solved?    For  years,  Henry  had  to  struggle  against  two 
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popular  beliefs.  The  first,  and  the  most  natural,  was,  that  he  had  put 
Richaril  to  death. 

That  he  died  by  violence  is  highly  probable.  His  removal  would  add 
much  to  the  safety  of  his  successor,  and  every  opportunity  was  afforded  by 
his  secret  imprisonment  to  effect  this  removal  by  the  foulest  means.  Thus 
Henry  was  publicly  accused  by  the  Percys  of  havuig  procured  Richard^s  death 
by  starvation.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  in  1403,  in  a  letter  to  Henry,  insinuated 
that  he  was  guilty  of  the  murder,  and  the  king  replied:  ''With  regard  to 
that  passage  in  your  letter  wliere  you  speak  of  the  death  of  our  very  dear 
cousin  and  lord,  whom  God  absolve,  saying  *  God  knows  how  it  happened,  and 
by  whom  that  death  was  done,'  we  know  not  with  what  intent  such  words  are 
used ;  but  if  you  mean  and  dare  to  say  that  his  death  was  caused  by  our  order, 
or  with  our  consent,  we  say  that  is  false ^  and  you  will  say  what  is  false  as  often 
as  you  shall  say  so ;  as  the  true  God  knows,  whom  we  call  to  witness :  offering 
our  body  against  yours  in  single  combat,  if  you  will  or  dare  to  prove  it."  In 
an  age  when  the  appeals  of  kings  to  heaven  were  occasionally  of  no  more  value 
than  "dicers*  oaths,''  this  will  not  go  for  much.  An  account  from  a  contem- 
porary states  that  Sir  Pierce  Exton,  with  a  band  of  assassins,  entered  his 
prison  at  Pontefract,  and  that  Richard,  seizing  a  battle-axe,  fell  bravely  fights 
mg  with  unequal  numl>ers.  Some  years  ago  Richard's  tomb  w^as  opened  in 
Westminst'Cr  abbey,  and  no  marks  of  violence  appeared  on  his  skull,  on  which 
the  contemporary  relates  that  he  received  his  death-wound.  Walsingham,/ 
the  chronicler,  affirms  as  common  rumour  that  Richard  died  by  voluntary 
Btarv^ation.  Froissart*-  says,  "  How  Richard  died,  and  by  what  means,  I  could 
not  tell  when  I  wrote  this  chronicle/'  The  question  is  no  nearer  its  solution 
after  four  centuries  and  a  half. 

The  other  popular  telief ,  the  most  embarrassing  to  Henry,  w^as  that  Richard 
had  escaped  from  Pontefract  and  was  living  in  Scotland.  For  several  years 
there  were  proclamations  against  those  who  spread  this  rumour,  and  some 
were  punishetl  by  death  for  this  offence.  The  belief  gradually  passed  away 
from  the  popular  mind  :  and  the  chroniclers  explain  that  a  man  named  Serle, 
a  servant  to  King  Riclmrd,  having  heard  that  his  old  master  was  alive  in 
Scotland,  came  over  from  France,  persuaded  the  court  fool  to  personate  tlie 
ex-king,  and  was  eventually  executed  as  a  traitor  for  the  deception  which 
had  entrapped  many  persons  into  the  confidence  that  Richard  was  coming  to 
claim  his  crown.  The  fondness  for  '^historic  doubts'^  has  revived  the  belief 
in  our  own  times.  It  is  stated  that  Richard's  escape  from  Pontefract  is 
proved  by  documenb=!  in  the  Record  Office;  that  this  escape  was  effected  in 
connection  with  the  rising  of  1400,  in  w^hich  he  was  proclaimed  by  the  earls 
who  afterwards  suffered  as  traitors ;  that  there  are  entries  in  the  public  ac- 
counts of  Scotland  of  expenses  for  the  custody  of  King  Richard  of  P^ngland; 
and  that  Richard  lived  till  1419  in  Stirling  castle,  in  a  state  of  imbecility.  The 
vague  and  contradictory  accounts  of  the  manner  of  Richard's  death  by  vio- 
lence give  some  little  sanction  to  the  belief  that  he  was  not  murdered  at  alL 
But  if  we  even  accept  the  explanation  that  another  body  was  substituted  for 
Richard's  at  St.  Pauls  on  the  14th  of  March,  1400,  and  that  Henry  and  his 
court  went  through  the  mumrnery  of  his  false  obsequies,  we  have  still  so  many 
difficulties  to  reconcile  that  we  have  little  hesitation  in  believing  that  the 
Richard  of  Stirling  castle  was  an  impostor.  The  French  believed  in  Richard's 
death  when  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  married  Isabella  in  1406.  In  the 
same  year  tlie  lords  addressed  Henry,  praving  that  those  '*  might  be  put  to 
prison  who  preach  and  publish  that  Richard,  late  king,  who  is  dead,  should  be 
m  full  life'' ;  or  that  **  the  fool  in  Scotland'*  is  that  King  Richard  who  is  dead* 
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The  Statute  de  Heretico  Comburendo 

However  defective  may  be  the  evidence  upon  which  impartial  history 
must  condemn  or  acquit  Henry  IV  of  the  murder  of  Richard  II,  he  must 
bear  the  infamy  of  a  political  crime  of  broader  and  deeper  significance.  He 
was  the  first  English  king  who  put  men  to  death  i^y  statute  for  their  religious 
belief-     He  came  to  the  throne  with  almost  tKe  unanimous  support  of 

the  ecclesiastical  hier- 
archy; Archbishop  Anm- 
de!  was  his  great  upholder; 
and  this  primate  matle 
Henry  his  instrument  for 
the  destruction  of  those 
who  had  assailed  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  church. 
Henry's  father  had  been  a 
supporter  of  WycliflFe.  The 
son  of  John  of  Gaunt  was 
to  be  the  persecutor  of 
Wycliffe's  followers. 
Henry  was  carried  to  the 
throne  with  the  avowal 
of  popular  principles.  The 
lay  barons  and  the  com- 
mons were  opposed  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  church 
to  be  above  all  inquiry — 
a  dominant  and  irrespon- 
sible power.  But  Henry 
knew  the  strength  of  a 
body  that,  according  to  an 
estimate  of  his  time,  pos- 
sessed one  third  of  the 
revenues  of  the  kingdom. 
In  the  first  year  of  hi3 
reign  was  passed  the  stat- 
ute  De  heretico  com- 
burendo—'* the  first  statute  and  butcherly  knife,"  says  Prynne,  "that  the 
impeaching  prelates  procured  or  had  against  the  poor  preachers  of  Christ's 
gospel" 

The  fiery  persecution  of  Archbishop  Arundel  was  grounded  upon  these 
charges:  "Whereas  it  is  showed  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  on  the  behalf 
of  the  prelates  and  the  clergy,'  that  divers  false  and  perverse  people  of  a  cer* 
tain  new  sect,  of  the  faith^  of  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  and  the  authority 
of  the  same  damnably  thinking,  and  against  the  law  of  God  and  of  the  church 
usurping  the  office  of  preachings  do  perversely  and  malicioui^Iy  in  divers  places 
within  the  said  realm,  under  the  colour  of  dissembled  holiness,  preach  and 
teach  these  days  openly  and  privily  divers  new  doctrines,  and  wicked  heretical 

'  "The  petition  and  the  statute  are  both  in  Latin,  which  is  unusual  in  the  laws  of  this  time. 
In  a  subsequent  petition  of  the  commons  this  act  is  styled  *  the  statute  made  in  the  second  ye&r 
of  your  majesty  a  reign,  at  the  request  of  the  prelates  and  cler^  of  your  kingdom';  whicb 
affords  a  presumption  that  it  had  no  regular  assent  of  parliament.  "^HaLlau»« 


Detail  of  Lichfibld  Cathedkai* 

(Thirteenth  and  fourteenth  eenturioB,     Besieoed  aod  grefttly  d&m- 
a«ed  hy  the  Puritans  in  1643) 
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and  erroneous  opinions,  contrary  to  the  same  faith  and  blessed  determinations 
of  holy  church;  and  of  such  sect  and  wicked  doctrine  and  opinions  they  make 
unlawful  conventicles  and  confederacias,  they  hold  and  exercise  schools,  they 
make  and  write  books,  they  do  wickedly  instruct  and  inform  people,  and  as 
much  as  they  may  excite  and  stir  them  to  sedition  and  insurrection,  and  make 
great  strife  and  division  among  the  people,  and  other  enormities  horrible  to 
be  heard  daily  do  perpetrate  and  commit/*  The  '*  convenient  remedy''  for 
such  ** novelties  and  excesses*'  w^as  that  none  should  preach,  write,  or  teach 
against  the  faith  of  holy  church ;  that  all  having  in  their  possession  books  or 
writings  of  such  wicked  doctrines  and  opinions  should  deliver  them  up,  or  be 
arrested  and  proceeded  against  by  the  diocesan ;  and,  finally,  that  if  any  per- 
sons be  before  the  diocesan  charged  with  such  wicked  preachings  and  teachings, 
and  should  refuse  to  abjure,  or  after  abjuration  fall  into  relapse,  they  shoiSd 
be  left  to  the  secular  court ;  and  the  sheriff  of  a  county,  or  mayor  or  bailiffs 
of  a  city  or  borough,  after  sentence,  shall  receive  the  same  persons,  and  every 
one  of  them,  **  and  them,  before  the  people^  do  (cause)  to  be  burned,  that  such 
punishment  may  strike  in  fear  to  the  minds  of  other." 

Henry  IV  was  no  impassive  tool  of  the  persecuting  churchmen.  The  first 
victim  was  William  Salter,  a  London  clergyman,  w^ho  was  burned  on  the  12th 
of  February,  1401.  The  stake  and  the  fagot  w^ere  in  full  activity,  till  the 
commons  shuddered  at  the  atrocities  which  Englishmen  had  now  first  to  en- 
dure. In  the  reign  of  Richard  11  the  commons  would  not  permit  that  the 
church  should  imprison  heretics  without  the  king's  consent.  Now  heretics 
were  to  be  biu-ned  upon  the  sole  sentence  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  A  peti- 
tion of  the  lords  in  1406,  which  we  have  just  referred  to,  mixes  up  the  charges 
of  heresy  against  certain  preachers  and  teachers  with  the  charge  of  publishing 
rumours  that  King  Richard  was  alive.  This  alleged  offence  was  a  possible 
cause  of  the  king's  bitterness  against  them.  But  it  was  also  set  forth  in  that 
petition  that  they  stirred  and  moved  the  people  to  take  away  their  temporal 
possessions  from  the  prelates;  and,  it  was  added,  ''in  case  that  this  evO  pur- 
pose be  not  resisted  by  your  royal  majesty,  it  is  very  likely  that  in  process  of 
time  they  will  also  excite  the  people  of  your  kingdom  to  take  away  from  the 
lords  temporal  their  possessions  and  heritages/'  The  commons,  who  had  also 
temporal  possessions  to  lose,  did  not  share  this  apprehension.  They  prayed 
Henry,  in  1410,  that  the  statute  against  the  Lollards  might  be  repealed,  or 
even  mitigated.  He  replied  that  he  wished  one  more  severe  had  been  passed ; 
and,  to  show  how  practical  wa^  his  intolerance,  he  immediat-ely  signed  a  war- 
rant for  the  burning  of  John  Badby,  a  Lollard,  The  commons  deeply  resented 
the  temper  of  the  king,  and  refused  to  grant  a  subsidy  to  be  levied  yearly 
without  their  renewed  assent. 


FRANCE   AND  SCOTLAND 

It  was  with  no  vague  meaning  that  Shakespeare  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Henry  IV  the  aphorism,  "Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crow^n/'  His 
reign  was  a  period  of  continued  assault  and  danger  on  every  side.  France 
and  Scotland  refused  to  recognise  Henry  as  the  sovereign  of  England.  Their 
truces,  they  maintained,  were  with  Richard,  and  not  with  a  usurper.  With 
France  the  king  was  anxioi^ly  desirous  of  peace.  But  the  princes  and  nobles 
of  France,  considering  the  deposition  of  Richard  as  the  act  of  the  people,  w^ere 
craving  to  punish  a  nation  which  they  held  as  the  most  dangerous  on  earth 
throu^  its  pride  and  insolence.     The  king  of  France,  subject  to  partial 
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attacks  of  insanity,  had  received  a  terrible  shock  by  the  announcement  of  the 
events  that  had  deprived  his  daughter  of  her  queenly  rank.  Isabella  was 
conducted  back  to  Calais  with  ceremonies  almost  as  magnificent  as  those 
which  had  attended  her  marriage  five  vears  before.  But  Heniy,  straitened 
in  his  finances,  did  not  send  back  with  her  the  dower  which  Kichard  had 
received.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  for  commencing  hostilities  against  Henry. 
TTie  duke  of  Bur^imdy  was  more  cautious.  These  rival  uncles  of  the  insane 
king  by  their  furious  discords  kept  France  in  a  state  of  disorder  and  terror 
which  rendered  the  government  incapable  of  any  great  enterprise.  Bordeaux, 
and  other  parts  of  Gascony,  were  still  retained  by  the  Englisn  government,  and 
these  were  attacked  by  the  duke  of  Burgimdy.  But  the  people  clung  to  the 
English  rule. 

In  1400  Henry  invaded  Scotland.  He  marched  to  Edinburgh,  and  left 
the  usual  mark  of  feudal  royalty  by  bumine  the  city.  In  1402  the  Scots 
invaded  England.  Henry  was  cnasmg  Glenaower  in  the  land  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  and  attributing  to  necromancy  the  ill  success  which  courage  and 
constancy  had  prepared  for  him.  The  Scottish  earl  of  March,  who  had  ab- 
jured his  allegiance  to  his  own  sovereign,  had  defeated  the  invading  Scots  at 
Hepburn  Moor.  The  earl  Douglas  came  with  a  great  army  to  revenge  the 
loss.  They  advanced  beyond  the  Tyne,  devastating  and  plundering  with 
more  than  usual  fierceness  and  rapacity.  But  the  earl  of  Northiunberland, 
his  son  Henry  Percy,  and  the  earl  of  March  had  collected  a  large  force  in  their 
rear,  and  awaited  their  return  near  Wooler.  On  Holyrood  Day,  the  14th  of 
September,  the  Scots  took  up  a  strong  position  on  Homildon  Hill.  The 
English  army  was  placed  on  an  opposite  eminence.  Percy  commanded  a 
descent  into  the  valley;  and  as  the  Scots  lined  the  sides  of  Homildon  Hill, 
the  English  archers  picked  down  their  men  with  unerring  aim,  while  Douglas 
gave  no  order  for  advance.  At  last  the  Scots  charged  down  the  steep,  and 
the  English  retired  a  little.  Again  they  halted,  and  again  the  deadly  shafts 
flew  so  sharp  and  strong  that  few  could  stand  up  against  the  "  iron  sleet." 
The  English  men-at-arms  in  this  battle  drew  not  a  sword.  TTie  victory  was 
won  by  the  terrible  archers  alone.  Douglas  and  many  nobles  and  knights  were 
made  prisoners,  amongst  whom  was  Murdoch  Stewart,  the  son  and  heir  of 
the  duke  of  Albany,  the  regent  of  Scotland.  The  earl  of  Northumberland 
presented  his  illustrious  prisoners  to  Henry,  at  Westminster,  when  the  king 
exhorted  Murdoch  to  be  resigned  to  his  captivity,  for  he  had  been  taken  on 
the  battle-field  like  a  true  Slight.  The  notion  that  Henry  demanded  the 
prisoners  of  Homildon  Hill  from  the  captors,  that  he  might  deprive  them  of 
ransom,  is  an  error  which  Shakespeare  derived  from  Hall^  and  Holinshed.* 
It  is  distinctly  proved  that  Henry  reserved  to  the  captors  all  their  rights. 


THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  PERCYS 

The  revolt  of  the  Percys  was  possibly  accelerated  by  the  refusal  of  Henry 
to  ransom  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  whose  sister  had  become  the  wife  of  Hot- 
spur. But  the  probability  is  that  no  sudden  impulses  of  passion  excited  their 
resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  man  whom  they,  had  seated  on  the  throne. 
The  king  was  so  unconscious  of  having  provoked  their  resentment  by  any  act 
of  his  own  self-will  that  the  very  army  which  encountered  them  at  Shrews- 
bury was  led  by  him,  "  to  give  aid  and  support  to  his  veiy  dear  and  loyal 
cousins,  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  his  son  Henry,  in  the  expedition 
which  they  had  honourably  commenced  for  him  and  his  realm  agamst  his 
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enemies  the  Scotch/'  But  the  Percys  had  just  cause  of  complaiat  against 
the  government  of  Henry,  in  a  matter  which  involved  no  jealousy  of  their 
power  w^hich  had  advanced  him  to  the  throne,  as  Hume  describes  the  temper 
of  the  king,  Tlie  Percys  Imd  incurred  great  expenses  in  their  resistance  to 
the  Scots,  and  the  government  of  Hetiry  hail  been  unable  to  reimburse  them. 

There  are  letters  to  the  king  and  to  the  council  from  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, in  the  summer  of  1403,  bitterly  complaining  of  the  non-payment  of 
large  sums  due  to  him.  There  is  a  letter  of  the  same  period  from  Henry's  son, 
the  prince  of  Wales,  complaining  that  his  soldiers  would  not  remain  with  him 
unless  tliey  were  promptly  paid  tlieir  wages;  and  an  order  is  made  by  the 
king  in  council,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1403,  that  a  thousand  pounds  should  be 
sent  to  the  prince,  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  people  together.  It  is  clear  that 
the  king  was  surrounded  by  financial  embarrassments,  w^hich  aflfected  his 
own  son  as  much  as  the  Percys.  He  satisfied  the  F*ercys  as  far  as  he  could 
by  small  payments  and  large  promises.  They  probably  saw  in  these  embar- 
rassments a  symptom  of  the  weakness  of  Henry's  government,  and  believed 
that  the  revolt  of  Glendower  would  enable  therij,  in  conjunction  with 
him^  to  establisli  a  government  m  which  they  shouki  have  a  more  supreme 
power  than  under  the  rule  of  the  politic  LancastiT.  They  managed  their 
plans  with  such  cauHon  that  whilst  the  king  was  marching  towards  tlie north, 
expecting  to  join  them  in  Northumlx^rland,  Hotspur  was  marching  through 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  proclniming  that  Richard  was  alive.  At  Burton- 
on-Trent  Henry  iieard  the  news  of  the  revolt  Within  a  week  he  had  fought 
the  battle  of  Shrew^sbury. 

The  i>rince  of  Wales  was  on  the  Welsh  borders,  and  joined  his  forces  to 
those  of  his  father  before  the  army  of  Henry  entered  Shrewsbury,  on  the  20th 
of  July.  Hotspur  had  been  joined  by  Douglas  and  Ins  Scots,  and  l>y  hia 
uncle,  the  earl  of  W^orcester,  with  a  body  of  Chesliire  archers.  Glendower 
was  on  his  march  from  Carmarthenshire;  but  tlie  rapid  movement  of  Henry 
to  the  west  brought  the  royal  troops  in  the  presence  of  the  northern  army 
before  the  Welsh  chieftain  could  unite  his  forces  with  those  of  his  confederates. 
Untler  the  walls  of  Shrewsbury  lay  the  insurgents.  They  retired  a  short  dis- 
tance to  Hateley  FiekL  The  solemn  defiance  of  the  confederates  was  sent 
to  Henry  during  the  night,  denouncing  him  and  his  adherents  as  ''traitors, 
and  subvert-ers  of  the  commonwealth  and  kingdom,  and  invaders,  oppressors, 
and  usurpers  of  the  rightj^  of  the  true  and  direct  heir  of  England  and  France. 

Hateley  Field  is  about  three  miles  from  Shrewsbury.  It  is  a  plain  of  no 
large  extent,  with  a  gentle  range  of  hills  rising  towards  the  Welsh  border. 
On  that  plain,  where  he  hatl  fought  for  his  life  and  his  crown,  Henry  after* 
w^ards  caused  a  chapel  to  \ye  built  and  endowed,  wherein  mass  might  lie  chanted 
for  the  souls  of  those  who  died  in  that  battle  and  were  there  interred.  The 
mass  is  no  longer  there  sung,  but  there  is  the  little  chapeL  As  we  stand  upon 
that  quiet  plain— looking  upon  the  eastern  Haughniond  hill,  "the  busky 
hiir^  of  Shakespeare,  and  listen  when  "the  southern  wind  dotli  play  the 
trumpet" — the  words  of  the  clironicler  and  the  poet  linger  in  our  memories; 
and  we  think  of  that  terrilile  hour  when,  in  the  words  of  Hall,^  "suddenly  the 
trumpets  blew,  and  the  king's  part  cried  Sainct  George!  and  the  adversaries 
cried  Esperanc^!  Percy!  and  so,  furiously,  the  armies  joined/'  Tlje  Northum- 
brian archers,  who  had  done  such  terrible  execution  at  Homildon  Hill,  now 
drew  their  bow-strings  against  their  English  lirothers.  Walsingham/ tells  us 
that  the  king's  men  **fell  as  the  leaves  fall  on  the  ground  after  a  frosty  night 
at  the  approach  of  winter/'  The  troops  of  Henry  recoiled  before  their  slaugh- 
tering arrows,  and  before  the  charge  which  Percy  and  Douglas  led.    The 
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prince  of  Wales  was  wounded  by  an  arrow  in  the  face ;  but  the  valiant  youth 
continued  to  fight  where  the  battle  was  strongest.  For  three  hours  the  field 
was  contested  with  an  obstinacy  that  marked  the  breed  of  the  men  who  were 
fighting  against  each  other. 

"At  the  last/'  says  Hall,&  "the  king,  crying,  'Saint  George!  Victory  I' 
broke  the  array  and  entered  into  the  battle  of  his  enemies,  and  fought  fiercdy, 
and  adventured  so  far  into  the  battle  that  the  earl  Douglas  struck  him  down, 
and  slew  Sir  Walter  Blunt  and  three  others  apparelled  in  the  king's  suit  and 
clothing."  The  king  was  raised,  and  again  "did  that  day  many  a  valiant 
feat  of  arms."  Hotspur  at  length  fell ;  an  arrow  pierced  his  brain.  His  death 
struck  a  panic  terror  into  the  nearts  of  his  brave  followers.  The  straggling 
Welsh,  who  had  joined  the  battle,  fled  to  the  woods  and  hills.  The  gaSant 
Douglas  was  taken  prisoner,  and  few  or  none  of  his  Scots  esca()ed  alive.  On 
that  Hateley  Field,  where  about  fourteen  thousand  men  were  engaged  on 
each  side,  one  half  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  earl  of  Worcester,  the 
baron  of  Kenderton,  and  Sir  Richard  Vernon  were  amongst  the  prisoners 
delivered  to  the  king.  At  the  market-cross  of  Shrewsbury,  where,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  before.  Prince  David  of  Wales  had  been  executed  as  a  traitor, 
Worcester,  Kenderton,  and  Vernon  paid  the  penalty  of  their  revolt  with  the 
same  horrible  barbarities  that  were  inflicted,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the 
brother  of  Llewelyn.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  was  marching  his  retain- 
ers through  Durham,  when  he  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  nis  son  and 
his  brother,  and  of  the  fatal  issue  of  the  sudden  revolt  of  his  house.  He  hurried 
back  to  his  castle  of  Warkworth  and  disbanded  his  men.  The  earl  was  com- 
manded to  appear  before  the  king  at  York.  Henry  was  too  politic  to  be  im- 
necessarily  severe ;  and  the  elder  Percy  escaped,  even  without  a  forfeiture. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  this  great  success,  the  government  of  Henry  had  a 
constant  fight  to  maintain  against  numerous  enemies.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land were  subjected  to  various  miseries  by  the  opposition  that  was  raised  to 
the  Lancastrian  rule.  The  French  landed  in  Wales,  and  burned  Tenby. 
Plymouth  was  burned  by  ships  from  Brittany.  Devonshire  was  harassed  by 
descents  on  the  coast.  Reprisals,  of  course,  took  place;  and  the  dwellers 
on  the  French  shores  of  the  Channel  had  to  endure  the  same  sort  of  visita- 
tions. In  1404  Glendower  had  so  successfully  asserted  his  power  that  the 
French  government  concluded  a  treaty  with  him  as  "Owen,  prince  of  Wales." 
Henry  of  Monmouth  was  doing  his  duty  as  the  representative  of  his  father 
in  the  Welsh  borders.  On  the  Uth  of  March,  1405,  he  obtained  a  consider- 
able victory  at  Grosmont.  But  this  success  had  no  decisive  result.  The  king 
was  again  about  to  enter  Wales  with  a  large  force,  when  a  new  revolt  broke 
out  in  the  north  of  England.  The  earl  of  Northumberland,  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, Lord  Bardolf,  and  Scrope,  archbishop  of  York,  confederated  to  place 
the  earl  of  March  on  the  throne.  He  and  his  brother  had  been  delivered  from 
their  honourable  imprisonment  at  Windsor  by  the  skilful  device  of  the  widow 
of  Despenser,  one  of  Richard's  favourites.  They  were  immediately  retaken ; 
and  the  duke  of  York — known  by  his  plots  and  betrayal  of  others  when 
Aumale  and  Rutland — was  accused  by  the  lady,  his  own  sister,  of  being  privy 
to  the  plot.  The  earl  of  Westmoreland  entrapped  two  of  the  chief  of  the 
northern  confederates  into  his  hands — Scrope  and  Nottingham.  The  arch- 
bishop and  the  earl  were  beheaded.  Northumberland  and  Bardolf  escaped  to 
Scotland. 

The  execution  of  the  archbishop,  which  Gascoigne,  the  chief  justice,  refused 
to  sanction — as  the  lay  courts  had  no  jurisdiction  over  a  prelate — was  an  oflFence 
against  the  church,  and  the  pope  issued  a  temporary  sentence  of  excom- 
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muiiication  against  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  his  death.  That  sentence 
was  afterw^ards  withdrawn.  There  is  a  story  w^hich,  if  it  rested  upon  good 
evidence,  would  give  as  a  notion  that  Henr}-,  in  addition  to  his  other  great 
talents,  possessed  a  considerable  fund  of  humour.  He  charged  a  messenger 
to  deliver  the  annour  of  the  archbisliop  to  the  pope,  with  these  wortls  of  the 
brothers  of  Joseph:  **Lo!  this  have  we  found;  know  nt>w  whether  it  l)e  thy 
son*s  coat,  or  no/**  After  the  execution  of  Scrope  and  Nottinghanj,  Henry 
successfully  bei?ieged  Prudhoe  and  Warkworth,  the  castles  of  the  earl  of  North- 
unil>erland ;  and  took  Ben\'ick^  which  had  t>een  tlelivered  by  Northumberland 
to  the  Scots.  The  unhappy  Percy  and  Lord  Bardolf  wandered  about  for  two 
years,  endeavouring  to  organise  resistance  to  Henry^s  consolidating  power. 
In  1407  there  wa^  some  discontent  in  Englanrl^  through  the  king's  demand 
for  subsidies;  and  the  Percy  and  Bardolf  then  ventured  into  Northumberland, 
raised  their  tenantry,  and  risked  a  battle  with  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  Sir 
Thomas  Rokeby,  at  Bramham  Moor,  near  Tadcjister.  Northumberland  closed 
his  unhappy  career  by  falling  in  battle ;  and  Bardolf,  after  being  taken  pris- 
oner, died  of  his  wounds. 


THE  LAST  YEARS  OF  HENRY  IV 

Thus  came  to  an  end  the  English  insurrections  against  the  sovereignty  of 
Henry  of  Lancaster.  He  had  held  the  throne  for  nine  years  against  Jissaults 
that  would  quickly  have  destroyed  one  of  mere  ordinary  talent  and  energy. 
His  most  obstinate  enemy  hacl  I>een0wen  Gletidower,  a  man  of  proportionate 
ability  and  force  of  character.  The  great  Welshman  never  yielded.  In  1411 
he  was  exempted  from  Henry  I\' 's  genera!  pardon  of  the  Welsh  relDels.  In 
1416,  Henry  V,  even  after  his  great  triumph  of  Agincourt,  sought  to  make 
peace  w^th  the  unconquered  Owen,  and  to  receive  him  into  his  allegiance. 
The  circumstances  of  his  tleath  are  not  recortied.  He  probably  sank  into 
obscurity »  and  his  memory  was  only  preserved  in  the  legends  of  his  country- 
men, which  told  of  his  wanderings  on  his  native  mountains  and  his  hidings  iti 
sea-girt  caverns.  Owyn^s  Cave  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  coftst  of  Merioneth. 
The  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  heltl  to  br*  a  revival  of  the  ancient 
feud  of  Briton  and  Saxon;  for  in  1431  the  conmions  prayed  that  the  for- 
feiture of  the  Glendower  lands  might  be  enforced,  for  that  Owen  tJIendower 
was  a  traitor,  whose  success  w^ould  have  been  "'  to  the  destruction  of  all  English 
tongue  for  evermore." 

The  connection  of  the  government  of  Henry  with  the  quarrels  and  in- 
trigues in  France  of  the  rival  dukes  of  Orleans  anil  Burguntl}^  involves  matters 
of  state  policy  which  have  now  but  little  intere^st.  During  the  reign  of  the 
insane  king,  Charles  VI,  the  kingdom  was  a  prey  to  their  rival  factions.  Or- 
leans, the  brother  of  the  king,  was  murdered  by  his  cousin  of  Burgundy  in 
1407,  who  justified  the  deed,  and  became  master  of  the  state.  The  revolt  of 
his  Flemish  subject^s  required  his  presence,  and  then  the  Orleanists  declai'ed 
him  a  public  enemy. 

But  John  Sans-Peur  w^as  for  a  time  too  pow^erful  to  be  put  down.  The 
young  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  been  married  to  Isabella,  the  widow  of 

[*  It  is  amusing  to  notice  how  the  same  storj'  pcrsista^  in  cropping  out  again  and  again  in  the 
course  of  history.  This  identical  stor>^  of  the  coat-of-mail  and  the  pope,  it  will  he  remembered^ 
was  related  in  th^  reif^  of  Richard  I  as  having  occurred  in  connection  with  the  revolt  of  the 
warlike  bishop  of  Beauvais.  Qf  course  it  is  conceivable  that  Henry  knew  of  the  success  of 
Ricbjird*8  aciioo,  and  profited  by  the  example.  But  the  story  ijs  good  enough  to  bear  two 
rd&tiooa.] 
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Richard  II,  who  died  in  1409,  took  as  a  second  wife  the  daughter  of  the  count 
d'Armagnac.  This  count  became  the  chief  of  the  Orleanists,  who  thence- 
forward were  called  the  Armagnacs.  The  young  duke  of  Orleans  demanded 
justice  for  the  death  of  his  father.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  solicited  aid  from 
the  king  of  England,  who  sent  him  eight  hundred  men-at-arms  and  a  thou- 
sand bowmen.  This  assistance  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  Burgundy.  But 
in  1412  the  Armagnacs  offered  better  terms  to  Henry,  by  agreeing  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  duke  of  Aquitaine.  The  two  factions  at  last  be^an  to  con- 
sider that  their  quarrel  had  become  complicated,  by  the  intervention  of  one 
who  would  sacrifice  both  to  regain  the  ancient  power  of  the  English  in  France. 
They  agreed  upon  a  peace.  But  Henry  sent  an  army  into  Normandy  under 
his  second  son,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  who  ravaged  Maine  and  Anjou,  and 
finally  retired  to  Gascony,  having  received  a  large  pa3mient  as  the  cost  of  his 
expedition. 

The  kingly  and  parental  relations  of  Henry  IV  with  the  prince  of  Wales, 
during  the  latter  years  of  this  reign,  have  been  variously  described  upon  very 
impenect  information.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  speak  of  the  chwucter  of 
Henry  of  Monmouth  without  taking  some  colour  from  the  most  eflfective 
painter  of  character  that  all  literature  has  produced.  Hallam^  says:  "The 
virtues  of  the  prince  of  Wales  are  almost  invidiously  eulogised  by  those  par- 
liaments who  treat  harshly  his  father;  and  these  records  SSord  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  some  early  petulance  or  riot  has  been  much  exaggeratea  by 
the  vulgar  minds  of  our  chroniclers."  Shakespeare  rescued  the  prince  from 
the  imputation  of  low  debauchery  by  surroundmg  him  with  an  atmosphere  of 
wit,  and  by  exhibiting  his  compunction  for  misspent  hours  in  the  midst  of 
his  revelries.  Here  we  may  leave  the  consideration  of  the  prince's  private 
character,  without  believing  that  it  is  much  sullied  even  by  the  somewhat 
doubtful  story  of  his  having  struck  the  chief  justice  of  England. 

But  his  public  conduct,  after  he  attained  his  majority  in  1409,  requires  a 
brief  notice.  In  1410  he  was  made  captain  of  Calais,  and  president  of  the 
council.  In  the  capacity  of  president  he  is  often  found  acting;  and  ()erhaps 
in  his  official  position  he  witnessed  the  burning  of  John  Badby  for  heresy, 
and  offered  him  a  yearly  stipend  if  he  would  recant.  But  it  would  appear  from 
some  official  records  that  the  prince  had  an  authority  which  was  scarcely 
compatible  with  the  jealous  character  of  his  father.  Henry  IV  was  in  failing 
health,  and  the  son  was  naturally  at  hand  to  assist  in  the  public  service.  But 
records  which  state  that  certain  business  was  transacted  "  in  the  presence  of 
the  king  and  of  his  son  the  prince"  indicate  a  species  of  divided  authority 
which  might  end  in  disunion.    Hardyng,*  the  rhyming  chronicler,  says* 

The  king  discharged  the  prince  from  his  counsail. 
And  set  my  lord  Sir  Thomas  in  his  stead 
Chief  of  council,  for  the  king's  more  avail. 

Stow^  says  that  the  prince's  great  popularity  induced  the  king  to  believe 
that  he  intended  to  usurp  the  crown ;  but  that  the  prince,  coming  to  his  father 
with  a  large  body  of  lords  and  gentlemen,  whom  he  would  not  suffer  to 
advance  beyond  the  fire  in  the  hall,  declared  that  his  life  was  not  so  desirable 
to  him  that  he  should  wish  to  live  one  day  under  his  father's  displeasure. 
Then  the  king  embraced  him  with  tears,  and  said :  "  My  right  dear  and  heartily 
beloved  son,  it  is  of  truth  that  I  had  you  partly  suspect,  and,  as  I  now  per- 
ceive,  undeserved  on  your  part :  I  will  have  you  no  longer  in  distrust  for  any 
reports  that  shall  be  made  unto  me.  And  thereof  I  assure  you,  upon  my 
honour.''    Henry  IV  died  on  the  20th  of  March,  1413,  in  his  forty-seventh  year. 


Henry  V  was  proclaimed  king  on  the  21st  of  March,  1413.  He  was  cro\^Tied 
at  Westminster  on  the  9th  of  April,  being  then  in  tlie  Iwenty-fifth  year  of 
his  age.  A  parliament,  having  been  suiiimoiied  by  writ,  met  at  We*stminster 
on  the  15th  of  May.  There  was  nothing  very  noteworthy  in  its  proceedings. 
The  king  met  his  lords  and  commons  with  an  aspect  of  love  antl  conciliation. 
He  had  taken  not  only  the  moat  generous,  but  the  most  prudent  resolution 
towards  those  who  had  l>een  considered  dangerous  to  his  house.  He  restored 
the  son  of  Henry  Percy  to  his  family  inheritance,  and  he  liberated  the  earl 
of  March  from  prison. 

There  were  dangers,  however,  at  home  which  the  magnanimity  of  the  king 
was  not  calculated  to  avert.  The  execrable  laws  against  the  preachers  of  the 
"new  doctrines'*  had  not  prevented  the  tenets  of  Wycliffe  from  spreading 
through  the  nation  and  beyond  the  narrow  bounils  of  the  island.  It  was  a 
period  of  alarm  for  pofjes  and  prelates,  and  for  all  those  who  considered  that 
the  church  was  properly  built  upon  a  foundation  of  worldly  riches  and  domin- 
ion, John  Huss,  a  Bohemian  prie^st,  liad  Ijeeome  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Wycliffe,  and  he  boldly  preached  the  same  doctrines  as  early  as  1405. 
In  1414  the  council  of  Constance  held  its  first  sittings  and  Huss  was  summoned 
before  it  to  declare  his  opinions.  The  brave  man  knew  that  he  went  at  the 
risk  of  his  life.  He  died  at  the  stake  in  1415.  The  Eiime  council  decreed  that 
the  body  of  Wycliffe  should  be  "  taken  from  the  ground  and  thrown  far  away 
from  the  buri^  of  any  church/'^  It  was  thirteen  years  bc^fore  this  miserable 
vengeance  was  carried  into  effect,  by  disinterring  and  burning  the  first  Eng- 
lish reformer's  body  and  throwing  his  ashes  into  a  brook.  "The  brook,/' 
says  Fuller,'^  "did  convey  his  ashes  into  Avon;  Avon  into  iSevem;  Severn 
into  the  narrow  seas;  they  into  the  main  ocean.  And  thus  the  ashes  of 
Wycliffe  are  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  is  now  dispersed  all  the  world 
over.*' 

But  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  V  the  prelates  sought  to  strike  a  more  effec- 
tual terror  into  the  followers  of  Wycliffe  than  couki  Ix*  accomplished  l)y  any 
insult  to  his  memory.  They  resolved  to  take  measures  against  one  of  the 
most  powerful  supporters  of  the  Lollards,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  called  Lord  Cob- 
ham.  He  had  been  the  friend  of  the  king  when  prince  of  Wales ;  and  Henry, 
in  the  honest  desire,  as  we  may  Ijelieve,  to  avert  the  consequences  of  ecclesias- 
tical vengeance,  trietl  to  iniluce  Oldcastle  to  recant.  He  was  inflexible,  and 
the  king  then  caused  him  to  be  arrested.  On  the  25th  of  St^ptember  the  un- 
daunted knight  was  brought  Ix^fore  the  s>^od,  and  there  pleaded  his  cause 
with  a  vigour  and  ability  which  have  made  him  memorable  amongst  the 
martyrs  of  the  Reformation.  He  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  was 
handed  over  to  the  secular  power.  The  king  grant^nl  his  ancient  friend  a 
respite  of  fifty  days  from  the  fiery  penalty  which  awaited  him :  and  during 
that  period  Oldcastle  escaped  from  his  prison  in  the  Tower.  The  danger  to 
which  their  leader  had  been  exposed,  and  the  severities  which  appeared  pre- 
paring for  those  who  held  to  their  conscientious  opinions,  precipitated  the 
Lollards  into  a  movement  which  mafle  the  state  as  anxious  for  their  suppres- 
sion as  was  the  church.  Rumours  went  forth  of  a  fearful  plot  to  destroy 
all  religion  and  law  in  England,  and,  in  the  overthrow  of  king,  lords,  and 
clergy,  to  make  all  property  in  common.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  tliis 
rumoured  plot  was  a  gross  exaggeration  of  some  indiscreet  assemblies  for  the 
purpose  of  petition. 
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It  was  stated  that  in  the  fields  of  St.  Giles,  stretching  to  the  Hampstead 
and  Highgate  hills,  twenty-five  thousand  insurgents  were  to  meet  under  the 
command  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle.  At  midnight  of  the  7th  of  January,  1414,  the 
king  went  forth  from  the  city  gates  with  a  mighty  array,  to  encounter  Hiis 
army  of  desperate  rebels.  He  found  about  eighty  persons.  Others  were  sur- 
prised near  Homsey.  Many  of  these  unfortunate  people  were  inunediately 
executed;  and  Sir  Roger  Acton,  a  friend  of  Oldcastle,  also  suffered  on  the 
10th  of  February.  Henry  proclaimed  that  the  insurgents  meant  to  destroy 
him  and  his  brothers,  to  divide  the  realm  into  districts,  and  to  elect  Sir  John 
Oldcastle  president.  These  allegations  appear  too  extravagant  not  to  lead  us 
to  the  belief  that  the  conspiracy,  if  conspiracy  there  were,  had  for  its  sole 
object  the  mitigation  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  preachers  and  receivers  of 
Wycliflfe's  doctrines.  Within  a  few  months  a  pardon  was  proclaimed  to  all 
the  Lollards  for  the  conspiracy,  excepting  Oldcastle  and  eleven  others.  Still 
prosecutions  went  on ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  king  pardoned  many  so 
prosecuted,  after  they  had  been  convicted.  The  general  body  of  Lollards 
were  grievously  punished  for  the  indiscretion  of  some  of  their  number.  A 
new  statute  was  passed,  giving  all  judges  and  magistrates  power  to  arrest 
all  persons  suspected  of  Lollardism,  binding  them  by  oath  to  do  their  utmost 
to  root  up  the  heresy;  and  enacting  that,  m  addition  to  capital  punishment, 
the  lands  and  goods  of  such  convicted  heretics  should  be  forfeited  to  the  king. 
It  was  three  years  before  the  vengeance  of  the  church  fell  on  Oldcastle.  He 
was  taken  in  1418,  while  Henry  was  in  France,  and  was  burned,  under  the 
declaration  of  the  archbishop  and  his  provincial  synod  that  he  was  an  incor- 
rigible heretic. 

HENRY  V  AND  FRANCE 

The  factions  of  the  Burgundians  and  Armagnacs  were  carryingon  their 
desolating  contests  in  France,  when  Henry  V  came  to  the  throne.  Henry  IV 
had  endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  their  distractions  by  siding  with  one  or 
the  other  party  as  best  suited  his  policy.  His  son  adopted  a  bolder  course. 
When  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny  was  violated  by  the  French,  Edward  III  re- 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  France,  and  went  to  war  again  to  assert  his  pre- 
tended right.  There  had  been  several  renewed  truces  between  the  two  kmg- 
doms,  but  no  pacification,  and  no  decided  settlement  of  the  contested  claims. 
The  unhappy  condition  of  the  French  nation  was  an  encouragement  to  the 
ambition  of  the  young  king  of  England,  who  had  been  trained  from  his  earliest 
years  in  war  and  policy.  An  embassy  was  sent  to  Paris  to  negotiate  for  a 
prolongation  of  the  truce. 

Then  was  suggested  a  pacification,  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  of  England 
with  Catherine,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  insane  Charles  VI.    It  was  also 

f)roposed  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  that  his  daughter  should  be  queen  of  Eng- 
and.  But  the  Orleanists  were  now  supreme.  Within  a  year  from  his  acces- 
sion Henry  suddenly  put  in  a  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  in  renewal  of  the 
old  claim  of  Edward  III.  Upon  the  rejection  of  this  claim  the  king  of  Eng- 
land made  demands  far  more  unreasonable  than  were  agreed  to  by  his  great- 
grandfather, when  the  Peace  of  Bretigny  was  concluded.  The  French  govern- 
ment consented  to  give  up  all  the  ancient  territories  of  the  duchy  oi  Aqui- 
taine,  and  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Charles  VI  to  Henry,  with  a  dowry  of 
600,000  crowns.    An  embassy  was  sent  to  France,  when  the  amoimt  of  the 

})roposed  dowry  was  increased  to  800,000  crowns ;  and  the  demand  of  Heniy 
or  the  cession  of  Normandy,  Maine,  and  Anjou  was  rejected.    The  French 
then  sent  an  embassy  to  England,  when  Henry  demanded  Normandy  and  all 
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the  territories  ceded  by  the  Peace  of  Bretigny,  under  the  threat  that  he  would 
othenvfee  take  amis  to  enforce  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France.  On  the  16  th 
of  April,  1415,  he  aDUOunced  at  a  great  council  hb  determination  to  recover 
"his  inheritance/'  He  had  previously  obtained  a  supply  from  parliament 
"for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  of  EnglaiKl  and  the  safety  of  the  seas";  and 
the  supply  was  thus  limited,  although  the  king  had  avowed  his  intention  to 
that  parliament  of  making  a  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  France.  Historians 
are  of  opinion  that  the  lord.s  spiritual,  with  the  new  archbishop,  Chicheley,  as 
their  organ,  had  urged  the  king  to  this  ilecision,  to  di^^ert  the  attention  of  tlie 
people  from  those  questions  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church 
which  had  become  so  formidable. 
The  probability  is  that,  Henry  hav- 
ing become  an  instrument  in  their 
hands  for  putting  down  by  terror 
those  new  doctrines  which  had 
spread  from  England  to  the  Con- 
tment,  they  were  ready  in  return  to 
gratify  his  personal  ambition  by 
advocating  his  designs  upon  France. « 

The  character  of  Henr}^*s  enter- 
prise is  often  misunderstood.  It  is 
said  that,  whatever  claim  Edward 
ni  might  have  had  to  the  crcwn 
of  France,  Henry  V  could  have  none. 
It  is  said  that  according  to  Edward 
Hi's  tloctrine,  by  wfiich  the  right 
to  the  cro\Mi  might  pass  through 
females  to  the  male  representatives, 
the  rightjs  of  Edward  III  had  passed 
to  Roger,  earl  of  March,  So,  as  a 
matter  of  genealogy,  they  certainly 
had,  and  as  a  matter  of  genealogy 
there  was  doubtless  an  inconsistency 
in  the  use  of  the  French  title  by 
Henry  IV  and  Henry  V.  But  the  true  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  is 
that  both  the  Peace  of  Bretigny  and  the  truce  made  in  the  latter  years  of 
Richard  II  had  been  broken  by  the  French,  that  the  war  was  going  on  at 
Henry -s  accession,  and  that  all  that  Henry  V  did  was  to  throw  the  whole 
national  power;  guided  by  his  own  genius,  into  its  prosecution,* 

At  a  council  on  the  17th  of  April  the  king  appointed  his  brotlier,  the  duke 
of  Bedford,  to  he  lieutenant  of  tiie  kingdom  during  his  absence.  The  next 
day  he  declared  what  should  be  the  payment  for  the  lords  and  knights  who 
should  be  retained  for  his  voyage  to  France,  with  the  daily  payment  of  each 
man-at-arms  and  each  archer.  The  rate  of  pay  was,  for  a  duke,  138.  4d.  per 
day;  for  an  earl,  6s.  Sd. ;  for  a  baron,  4s,;  for  a  knight,  2s.;  for  every  other 
man-at-arms,  Is. ;  and  for  an  archer,  6d,  Great  nobles  and  others  contracted 
to  furnish  large  bodies  of  troops  at  this  rate,  well  and  sufficiently  mounted, 
armed,  and  arrayed.  But  the  first  quarter's  wages  were  required  to  be  paid 
in  advance,  and  pledges  were  given  for  the  payment  of  the  s€*cond  quarter. 
Contracts  w^ere  made  for  carpentei-s  and  other  artisans,  for  wagons,  and  bows 
and  arrows.  The  king  pledged  jewels  for  the  performance  of  some  of  these 
contracts,  and  he  raised  large  simis  as  loans  upon  jewels  and  plate.  Ships 
and  sailors  were  impressed.  Surgeons  were  provided.  Many  officers  of  the 
H,  w.— vou  xrtn,  2  m 
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royal  household  were  to  attend  upon  the  king,  with  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
minstrels.  On  the  18th  of  June  Henry  set  out  for  Westminster,  ^in^  in 
procession  to  St.  Paul's,  accompanied  by  the  mayor  and  citizens  in  their  guilds. 
At  Winchester  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  an  embassy  from  France.  According 
to  one  French  historian,  Laboureur,  Henry  haggled  about  terms  in  the  spirit  of 
a  usurer.  The  archbishop  of  Bourges,  who  was  of  the  embassy,  is  accused 
by  our  chroniclers  of  having  replied  to  the  king  with  improper  boldness. 
Neither  concession  nor  plain-speaking  would  avail.  The  ambassadors  re- 
turned to  Paris  on  the  26th  of  July,  and  reported 
that  aU  Henry's  peaceable  professions  covered  malice 
and  dissimulation. 

On  the  24th  of  July  the  king  made  his  will,  con- 
cluding with  these  words  in  his  own  autograph :  "  This 
is  my  last  will,  subscribed  with  my  own  hand,  R.  H. 
Jesu  Mercy  and  gremercy  Ladie  Marie  help."  Within 
a  day  or  two  a  conspiracy  against  him  was  discovered, 
which,  according  to  some  accoimts,  was  instigated 
by  the  French  court.  The  conspirators  were  the 
kmg's  cousin,  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge,  brother  to 
the  duke  of  York  (Rutland) ;  Lord  Scrope,  who  was 
Henry's  familiar  friend;  and  Sir  Tliomas  Grey  of 
Heton.  A  jury  was  sunmioned  for  their  trial  by  the 
sheriff  of  Southampton,  who  found  Cambridge  and 
Grey  guilty  of  treason,  and  Scrope  of  having  con- 
cealed the  knowledge  of  their  purposes.  Cambridge 
and  Scrope  claimed  to  be  tried  by  their  peers.  By 
the  lords  then  at  Southampton,  who  formed  a  court 
for  their  trial,  they  were  convicted,  and  they  suffered 
death  on  the  5th  of  August.  Grey  had  been  previ- 
ously executed. 


^/^-^^. 


RENEWAL  OP  THE  FRENCH  WAR 


Ck>RBELB 


(Eltham  PaUoe.  A  favourite 
n)yal  residence  from  Henry 
HI  to  Henry  VIIl) 


The  truce  with  France  expired  on  the  2d  of  August 
(1415).  On  the  beach  of  Southampton  are  collected 
men-at-arms,  mounted  archers,  foot-archers,  miners, 
gunners,  armourers,  and  all  the  various  attendants  of 
a  feudal  army.  There,  under  the  walls  of  the  old  castle,  shallow  vessels  float 
up  to  the  river's  banks,  and  with  little  preparation  horses  and  men  step  on  to 
the  crowded  decks.  Fifteen  hundred  of  such  vessels  are  gathered  together, 
and  drift  with  the  tide  to  the  broader  Solent.  Fifteen  hundred  sails  to  bear 
an  army  slowly  and  insecurely  to  Normandy — an  army  that  would  have  been 
carried  with  far  greater  speed  and  safety  by  thirty  of  such  vessels  as  now 
steam  from  that  Southampton  river.  The  king  is  at  Portchester  castle. 
On  the  fOth  of  August,  being  Saturday,  he  goes  on  board  his  own  ship,  The 
Trinity^  lying  between  Southampton  and  Portsmouth.  On  Sunday  they  put 
to  sea.  On  Tuesday,  about  noon,  the  royal  ship  enters  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine,  and  the  fleet  casts  anchor  about  three  miles  from  Harfleur. 

The  army  landed  in  small  boats,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  hill  nearest 
Harfleur.  No  resistance  was  offered  to  the  landmg.  The  constable  of  France, 
D'Albret,  was  at  Rouen,  with  a  large  number  of  troop«{.  But  he  stirred  not. 
The  hardy  people  of  the  coast  suffered  the  English  to  leap  on  their  shores,  as 
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if  they  came  in  pf^ace  and  friendship.  The  landing-place  was  rough  with 
large  stones,  and  there  was  a  dike  and  wall  Ijetween  the  shore  and  the  marsh 
towards  the  town.  The  entrance  into  the  marsh  was  very  difficult,  and  '*the 
reisistance  of  the  smallest  nmnber  of  jjeople  would  have  sufficed  to  drive  back 
many  thousands,*^  The  army  reste»i  in  its  position  till  Saturday,  the  17th, 
and  then  moved  to  the  siege  of  Harfleur.  The  town  wa8  surrounded  with 
embattled  walls,  and  with  ditches  filled  to  a  great  depth  and  breadth  by  the 
waters  of  the  Seine.  There  were  three  gates,  strongly  defended  by  bulwarks. 
After  the  landing  of  Henry  the  garrison  was  reinforced  on  the  side  which  the 
English  hatl  not  then  invested.  But  the  town  was  very  quickly  encom- 
passed on  all  sides,  the  duke  of  Clarence  having  nuide  a  circuitous  march 
and  taken  a  position  on  the  hill  opposite  to  that  which  the  king  occupied. 
The  port  was  strictly  blockaded  towards  the  sea.  After  a  demand  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  place,  which  was  stoutly  refused,  the  siege  commenced.  We 
now  hear  of  guns  as  well  as  engines  in  an  English  siege.  There  is  a  belief 
that  cannon  had  been  employed  at  Cr6ey;  and  some  sort  of  ordnance  had 
certaiiJy  been  occasionally  in  use  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
At  Harfleur  the  king  battered  the  bulwarks,  and  the  walls  and  towers  on  every 
side,  by  the  stones  which  his  gmis  and  engines  cast.  Two  attempts  were 
made  to  undermine  the  town ;  but  there  were  counter-mines,  and  the  miners 
met  and  fought  uiKlergromi(L 

The  siege  went  on  with  varying  fortune;  but  the  besieged  showed  no  symfv 
tom  of  surrender.  Disease  now  lx*gan  to  make  frightful  ravages  in  the 
English  camp.  Henry^s  men  were  jierishing  around  him  by  dysentery,  and 
he  resolved  to  storm  the  town.  The  garrison,  however,  agreed  to  surrender 
on  the  22d  of  September,  if  they  were  not  previously  relieved.     No  relief 

^eame.  The  civil  distractions  of  France  had  at  first  deprived  the  govemnient 
of  all  energ\\  There  wtis  no  preparation  for  resistance.  There  was  no  money 
in  the  royal  treasury.  Suddenly  a  tax  was  imposed,  and  the  impost  wiis 
collectel  from  the  clergy  and  the  j^ople  by  armed  men.  "What  can  the 
English  do  more  to  us?"  exclaimed  the  unhappy  victims  of  misrule.  Harfleur 
was  yielded  up  on  that  22nd  of  September,  with  great  ceremony.     Henry 

I  eat  upon  a  throne  under  a  pavilion  of  silk,  erected  on  the  hill  ofiposite  the 
town.  From  the  pavilion  to  Harfleur  a  line  of  English  soldiers  was  formed; 
and  through  their  ranks  cao^e  the  governor  with  a  deputation,  and  he  laid 
the  keys  of  the  town  at  the  feet  of  the  king.  The  siege  hatl  lasted  thirty-six 
days.  On  the  23d  Henry  entered  the  toAvn,  and  went  barefoot  to  the  church 
of  St.  Martin,  to  offer  a  solemn  thanksgiving  for  his  success.  The  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants— women,  children,  and  poor — were  compelled  to  depart,  but 
without  any  indignity;  and  the  principal  burghers,  with  many  knights  and 
gendemen,  were  allowed  to  leave  the  place,  making  oath  to  surrender  them- 
selves at  Calais  in  the  following  Novemter.  Henry  now  sent  a  challenge  to 
the  tlauphio  of  France  to  meet  him  in  single  combat — the  old,  unmeaning 
defiance  of  chivalry.  On  the  5th  of  Octol>e?r  the  king  held  a  councih  The 
success  at  Harfleur  hafl  been  bought  at  a  terrible  cost.  Besides  a  large  number 
killed  in  the  siege,  a  much  greater  numter  of  the  army  had  died  of  dysentery 
ni  that  district  of  overflowing  marshes.  Five  thousand  more  were  so  sick 
that  they  were  unable  to  proceed.  Many  had  deserted.  Comparing  the 
various  accounts  of  contemporary  chroniclers,  it  is  ''morally  impossible  to 
form  any  other  conclusion,"  says'^Sir  N,  H.  Nicolas,/  "than  that  the  English 
army  which  quitted  Harfleur  did  not  exceed  nine  thousand  fighting  men.'^* 

p  AD  known  documents  n>latin|:  to  the  battle  of  Agincourt  and  all  contemporary  narrSr 
tives  were  colle€t«d  in  a  volume  entitled  History  of  the  BoUk  of  Agincmtrt,  by  Sir  N.  HaniB 
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At  the  council  of  the  5th  of  October  Henry  was  strongly  un^  to  return,  with 
the  remnant  of  his  force,  to  England  by  sea.  He  was  told  that ''  the  multitude 
of  the  French  were  continually  increasing,  and  very  likely  might  hem  them 
in  on  every  side,  as  sheep  in  pens."  So  writes  the  priest;  and  he  adds  that 
the  king  determined  to  march  to  Calais,  "reiving  upon  the  divine  grace  and 
the  righteousness  of  his  cause,  piously  considering  that  victory  consists  not 
in  mmtitudes." 

It  is  easy  to  blame  Henry  for  this  determination;  to  call  it  ''rashness, 
and  total  recklessness  of  consequences";  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
if  the  king  had  returned  to  England  with  the  loss  of  two  thirds  of  his  army, 
and  with  no  success  but  the  capture  of  a  town  that  could  not  long  be  held, 
he  risked  the  loss  of  that  popular  support  which  the  general  belief  in  his  intre- 
pidity had  won  for  him  from  his  early  years.  He  had  set  his  life  upon  a  cast, 
and  he  must  play  out  the  game.  On  the  8th  of  October  he  commenced  his 
extraordinary  march.  With  eight  days'  provisions  the  little  army  went  forth 
from  Harfleur,  in  three  battalions,  on  the  road  to  Calais.  Henry's  policy 
was  an  honourable  exception  to  the  devastation  which  accompanied  the 
marches  of  the  great  Edward  and  the  Black  Prince.  He  published  a  proclama- 
tion that  no  one,  under  pain  of  death,  should  bum,  lay  waste,  or  take  anything, 
excepting  victuals  and  necessaries."  The  line  of  march  was  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  towards  the  Somme.  Passing  by  F6camp,  the  army 
reached  Arques,  near  Dieppe,  on  the  11th.  A  few  shots  were  fired  from 
the  castle,  but  the  passage  through  the  town  was  not  contested.  The  English 
began  to  believe  that  they  should  reach  Calais  without  molestation.  "For 
some  firmly  asserted,"  says  the  observant  priest,  "that  considering  the  civil 
discord  and  deadly  hatred  subsisting  between  the  French  princes  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  the  French  would  not  draw  themselves  out  from  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  country  and  their  strongholds,  lest,  while  thus  drawing 
themselves  out,  the  forces  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  should  either  follow  them 
or  against  their  will  usurp  the  possession  of  their  estates." 

At  Eu  the  English  army  was  attacked,  but  the  assailants  were  repulsed 
without  difficulty.  On  Sunday,  the  13th,  they  reached  Abbeville.  Now 
the  imminent  danger  that  was  before  this  daring  band  was  too  manifest  to 
be  concealed.  The  chroniclers  of  his  great-grandfather's  exploits  had  made 
Henry  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of  his  passage  of  the  Somme.  To 
the  ford  of  Blanquetaque  an  English  army  was  again  led.  The  causeway 
leading  to  the  ford  was  broken  down,  and  a  great  body  of  French  was  saia 
to  be  collected  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Without  any  certain  in- 
formation, Henry  directed  his  march  by  the  Somme  above  Abbeville,  seeking 
for  another  passage.  The  bridges  and  causeways  were  all  destroyed,  and 
broad  marshes  added  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  ford.  The  slender  stock  of 
provisions  was  now  becoming  exhausted.  After  a  march  of  seven  days  they 
passed  Amiens,  and  slept  that  night  at  the  village  of  Boves.  It  was  the  time 
of  vintage,  and  there  was  abundance  of  wine  in  open  casks  and  a  little  bread. 
The  supply  of  wine  was  as  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  army  as  its  privations, 
and  Henry  forbade  his  men  to  fill  their  bottles.  It  was  the  17th  of  October 
before  they  reached  a  plain  near  Corbie.  Here  the  king  executed  a  soldier 
who  had  stolen  the  pix  out  of  a  church — an  incident  which  Shakespeare  has 
not  overlooked.  Here,  too,  he  gave  the  famous  order  that  each  archer  should 
provide  himself  with  a  stake,  sharpened  at  each  end,  to  plant  in  the  groimd 
when  about  to  be  attacked  by  cavalry.    On  the  18th  they  were  quartered 

Nicolas  (1827).  The  account  of  Knight  here  presented  is  based  largely  on  the  contemporary 
narrative  of  a  priest,  printed  by  Nicolas.] 
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near  Nesle,  a  walled  town  about  twenty-four  miles  above  Amiens  and  four 
miles  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  Somme.  Here  the  welcome  news  was  brought 
that  a  ford  had  been  disoovered.  Before  the  river  could  be  reached  a  marsh 
had  to  be  crossed.  The  position  was  one  of  danger,  and  tliere  was  no  choice 
but  to  make  for  tlie  river  at  all  hazards.  There  were  two  fords,  approached 
by  narrow  causeways,  partly  destroyed.  The  damaged  portions  were  filled 
up  with  broken  doors  and  windows  from  the  neighbouring  houses.  The 
king  was  indefatigable  in  his  personal  exertions,  superintending  the  repair 
of  the  causeways,  and  the  orderly  passage  of  men  and  horses.  It  wiis  dark 
before  the  whole  army  had  crossed.  **We  paased  a  joyful  night,"  says  the 
priest,  '*  in  the  next  farm-houses,  which  had  been  left  by  the  French  on  our 
fi^rst  arrival  over  the  water." 


I 

I 

I 


THE  BATTLE  OF  AQINCOURT   (l4l5  A.D.) 

The  Engllsli  army  had  been  for  a  month  invasting  Harfleur  before  the 
French  government  was  roused  from  its  inactivity.  On  the  10th  of  Sept-em- 
ber the  king  of  France  took  the  Oriflamme  at  St.  Denis,  and  departed  for 
Normandy,  He  had  arrived  at  Rouen  with  his  son  when  the  news  of  the  fall 
of  Harfleur  reached  the  court.  He  was  soon  surrrjunded  by  princes  and 
great  lords  with  their  men-at-arms.  It  was  known  that  the  constable  of 
France  was  watching  the  passages  of  the  Somme,  and  that  the  English,  in 
ascending  the  left  bank,  were  sustaining  great  privations.  The  weather  was 
wet  and  tempestuous.  The  princes  and  nobles  believed  they  had  now  nothing 
to  dread  from  the  presumption  of  King  Henry,  The  citizens  of  Paris  offered 
to  send  six  thousand  men  well  armed  The  old  duke  de  Berri,  who  had 
fought  at  Poitiers  sixty  years  before,  urged  the  acceptance  of  the  offer.  The 
duke  of  Alengon  and  the  young  chivalry  woukl  have  nothing  to  do  with  these 
common  people.  '*  What  do  we  want  of  the.se  shopkeepers?  We  have  already 
three  times  the  number  of  the  English/' 

The  princes  sent  to  Henry  three  officers  of  arms,  t^  tell  him  that,  being 
resolved  t^  fight  him,  they  desired  him  to  name  a  day  and  a  place  for  the 
battle.  The  king  of  England  replied  that,  having  set  out  from  his  town  of 
Harfleur,  he  was  on  his  way  to  England,  and  that,  resting  in  no  town  or  for- 
tress, they  might  find  him  any  day  and  hour  in  the  open  field.  Onward 
marched  Henry  by  P^ronne,  the  roads  being  found  trodden  "as  if  the  French 
had  gone  before  him  in  many  thousands/'  On  the  24th — the  fourth  day  after 
they  had  crossed  the  Somme^the  English  army  arrived  at  Blangy,  in  perfect 
discipline.  A  branch  of  the  Canche,the  Ternoise,  was  here  crossed  without 
difficulty.  The  French  army  was  on  the  rising  ground  about  a  league  distant. 
From  Blangy  there  is  a  gentle  ascent  towards  the  village  of  Maisoncelle. 
" WTien  we  reached  the  top  of  the  hill/'  says  the  priest,  "we  saw  three  columns 
of  the  French  emerge  from  the  upper  part  of  the  valley*  about  a  mile  from  us : 
who  at  length  being  formed  into  battalions,  companies,  and  troops,  in  mul- 
titudes compared  with  us,  halted  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile  opposite  to 
us,  filJing  a  very  wide  field,  as  if  with  an  innumerable  host  of  locusts— a  mod- 
erate-sized valley  being  betwixt  us  and  them,''  Nothing  can  l>e  more  accurate 
than  this  description  of  the  locality.  We  have  stood  upon  this  ascent,  having 
left  the  little  river  and  the  bridge  of  Blangy  about  a  mile  distant.  Looking 
back,  there  is  a  range  of  gentle  hills  to  the  east,  in  the  direction  of  St,  Pol, 
from  which  the  French  army  marched.  Emerging  "  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley,"  the  French  army  would  fill  "  a  very  wide  field  ■ ' — the  plain  of  Agin- 
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court.  When  Henry  had  crossed  the  river  and  ascended  the  hill,  he  expected 
instant  battle.  He  formed  his  troops,  and  went  about  exhorting  them  to  do 
their  duty.    Walter  Hungerford,  according  to  our  good  priest's  account, 

Xtted  that  they  had  not  with  them  ten  thousand  English  archers.  The 
m  answer  of  the  king,  relying  upon  God  for  victory,  has  been  given  by 
the  priest.  Other  burning  words — the  version  of  the  poet — ^have  superseded 
the  dialogue  of  the  chroniclers. 

The  sun  was  setting,  and  there  was  no  attack.  At  Maisoncelle,  now  a 
long  straggling  village  amidst  trees,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Blangy,  the 
king  took  up  his  quarters  for  the  night.  In  the  gloomy  twilight "  a  white  way" 
had  been  found  to  this  village.  Tne  noise  of  the  French  was  heard  as  they 
took  up  their  Quarters,  each  vociferating  for  his  servant  or  his  comrade. 
Heniy  commanded  the  strictest  silence.  It  was  a  night  of  dread  to  those 
who  knew  how  many  thousand  enemies  were  close  at  hand.  There  was  little 
sleep.  The  armourers  were  at  work ;  the  priests  were  confessing  their  peni- 
tents. In  the  French  camp  the  confident  knights  played  at  dice,  the  stakes 
being  the  ransoms  of  their  expected  prisoners. 

The  route  to  Calais  lay  through  the  plain  of  Agincourt.  The  village  of 
Agincourt  now  consists  of  a  number  of  straggling  mud-built  cottages,  and  a 
farm  or  two,  with  a  church  of  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  It  is  covered 
by  a  wood  towards  the  plain.  Opposite  Agincourt  is  another  village,  Trame- 
court,  also  covered  by  a  wood.  The  plain  of  Agincourt  is  a  considerable 
table-land,  now  fully  cultivated,  and  expanding  into  an  open  coimtry  after 
we  have  passed  between  the  two  woods.  The  village  of  Maisoncelle  is  about 
a  mile  from  this  field.  Henry  rose  with  the  dawn  on  that  25th  of  October, 
the  feast  of  St.  Crispin,  and  he  heard  three  masses.  He  was  fully  armed, 
and  he  wore  a  crown  on  his  head  of  extraordinary  magnificence.  He  moimted 
a  small  gray  horse,  and  drew  up  his  men  upon  the  open  ground  near  Maison- 
celle, then  covered  with  young  com.  His  little  band  was  formed  in  one  line, 
the  men-at-arms  in  the  centre,  with  wings  on  the  left  and  right,  tfie  archers 
being  posted  between  the  wings,  with  their  stakes  fixed  before  them.  A  party 
that  went  into  the  village  of  Arincourt  found  no  armed  men  there.  Another 
party  of  archers  was  concealed  in  the  village  of  Tramecourt.  The  French 
army  was  in  three  lines,  completely  covering  the  route  to  Calais.  The  ad- 
vanced guard  of  about  eight  thousand  knights  and  esquires,  and  fifty-five 
hundred  archers  and  cross-bowmen,  was  composed  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  French  nobility.  The  main  body  was  crowded  in  prodi^ous  nimibers, 
the  lines,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  being  twenty  men  m  depth.  TTie 
men-at-arms  wore  coats  of  steel  reaching  to  their  knees,  and  heavy  Iqg-annour, 
with  other  encumbering  panoply. 

The  contemporary  chroniclers,  both  French  and  English,  differ  greatly 
as  to  the  number  of  the  French  army.  The  lowest  estimate  is  fifty  thousand 
fighting  men ;  the  highest,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  The  probability 
is  that  they  were  ten  times  as  many  as  the  English.  Their  position  was 
between  the  two  woods  of  Agincourt  and  Tramecourt,  in  a  space  much  too 
confined  for  the  movements  of  such  a  vast  body.  The  woods  as  they  at  present 
exist  show  that  the  position  was  a  disadvantageous  one;  and  it  was  probably 
more  disadvantageous  if  the  woods  were  then  more  extensive.  The  two 
armies  passed  several  hours  without  a  movement  on  either  side.  According 
to  Monstrelet,^  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  a  knight  grown  gray  with  age  and 
honour,  at  last  flung  his  truncheon  in  the  air,  and  called  "Nestrocque!'*  ("Now 
strike!")  and  then  dismounted,  as  the  king  and  others  had  done.  The  English 
then  knelt  down,  invoking  the  protection  of  God;  and  each  man  put  a  small 
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piece  of  earth  into  his  mouth,  in  remeoibrance  that  they  were  formed  of  dust, 
and  to  dust  should  return.  Shouting  the  national  '*IIurnili!"  they  kept 
advancing.  The  archers,  without  armour,  ui  jacket-s  and  loose?  hose,  some 
even  barefoot,  went  boldly  on  to  meet  the  maUed  ehivalr)^  Tlieir  bow- 
strings were  ilrawn.  The  FrcEch  stoofjed  as  the  deadly  shafts  flew  amongst 
them.  Many  were  slain.  Onward  rushed  the  thousantLs  of  hoi-senien  to 
bn*ak  the  line  of  the  hardy  yeomen.  The  sharpened  stakes  w^ere  planted 
in  the  earth,  and  the  archers  shrank  not  from  the  charge.  The  arrows  again 
Hew;  and,  the  horses  becoming  unmanageable  from  their  wounds,  the  kniglits 
were  driven  back  upon  the  van,  which  they  threw  into  confusion. 

The  kijig  now  advance*!  with  liLs  main  body,  A  deadly  conflict  ensued. 
The  archers  threw  away  their  bow\s,  and  fought  with  sword  and  bill.  The 
second  French  line  was  soon  reached ;  and  here  again  the  coatejst  became  more 
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a  daughter  than  a  battle.  The  enormous  numbers  of  the  French  w^ere  the 
chief  cause  of  their  destruction.  Tlieir  heavy  armour  was  an  encumbrance 
instead  of  a  defence.  The  rear  division,  after  tlie  overthrow  of  the  first  and 
second  divisions,  took  to  flight.  In  three  liours  this  terrible  fight  wiis  over. 
The  priest,  who  was  "  sitting  on  horseback  among  the  baggage,  in  the  rear  of 
the  battle/'  thus  descri!x*i^  the  slaughter  of  the  Frencli  on  this  day  of  Agin- 
court:  "WTien  some  of  them  in  the  engagement  had  been  killed,  and  fel!  in 
the  front,  so  great  was  the  unflisciplined  violence  and  pressure  of  the  multi- 
tude l)ehind  that  the  living  fell  over  the  dead,  and  others  also,  falhng  on  the 
living,  WTre  slain ;  so  that,  in  three  places,  where  the  force  and  host  of  our 
standards  were,  so  great  grew  the  heap  of  the  slain,  and  of  those  who  WTre 
overthrown  among  them,  that  our  people  ascended  the  very  heaps,  w^hich 
had  increased  higher  than  a  man,  and  butchered  the  adversaries  below  with 
B'Vr^ords,  axes^  and  other  weapons.    And  when  at  length,  iii  two  or  three  hours, 
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that  front  battle  was  perforated  and  broken  up,  and  the  rest  were  driven  to 
flight,  our  men  began  to  pull  down  the  heaps,  and  to  separate  the  living 
from  the  dead,  proposing  to  keep  the  living  as  slaves,  to  be  ransomed/' 

Few  were  left  alive  for  ransom.  A  clamour  arose  that  the  French,  col- 
lecting in  various  parts  of  the  field,  were  coming  upon  the  wearied  victors. 
The  baggage,  according  to  Monstrelet,  was  beine  plundered.  In  the  momen- 
tary alarm  Heniy  commanded  a  massacre  of  aU  the  prisoners.  The  French 
chroniclers  mention  this  horrible  circumstance  in  terms  of  sorrow  rather  than 
of  blame.  The  hasty  instinct  of  self-preservation  dictated  the  order.  The 
day  before  the  battle  the  king  had  discharged,  upon  their  parole,  all  the 
prisoners  he  had  brought  with  him.  His  nature  was  not  cruel.  He  stopped 
the  carnage  when  he  found  that  the  danger  was  imarinary. 

On  the  part  of  the  English,  the  duke  of  York  and  the  earl  of  Oxford  were 
slain,  with  some  hundreds  of  inferior  degree.  The  estimates  of  this  loss  are 
very  conflicting.  The  Endish  chronicles  make  it  absurdlv  small.  Mon- 
strelet' says  the  loss  of  the  English  was  sixteen  hundred;  and  so  Lefebvre  de 
Saint  Remy,w  another  French  historian.  Of  the  chivalry  of  France,  the 
flower  perished.  Seven  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  had  fallen.  With  the  duke 
of  Alengon  Henry  had  fought  inperson,  and  was  beaten  down,  having  a 
portion  of  his  crown  struck  off.  The  king  could  not  save  his  gallant  enemy, 
who  fell  before  Henry's  guards.  Eight  thousand  gentlemen  of  France  perished 
in  that  field  of  carnage,  of  whom  a  hundred  and  twenty  were  nobles  bearing 
banners. 

The  herald  of  France  was  taken  in  the  battle.  "Montjoie,"  said  Henry, 
"to  whom  is  the  victory — to  me  or  to  the  king  of  France?"  "To  you,  and 
not  to  him,"  said  Montjoie.  "  And  how  is  this  castle  called  ?  "  "  The  castle  of 
Agincourt."  "Well,"  said  the  king,  "they  will  long  speak  of  the  battle  of 
Agincourt."  They  will  speak  of  it  as  long  as  England's  history  endures,  as 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  examples  of  bravery,  and  fortitude,  and  heroic 
daring,  of  which  a  people  may  be  justly  proud.  But  they  will  also  speak  of 
it  as  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  human  life  to  a  false  ambition,  which  had  no  object 
beyond  the  assertion  of  an  indomitable  will,  and  no  permanent  results  beyond 
the  perpetuation  of  hatred  and  jealousy  between  nation  and  nation.  Henry 
slept  that  night  of  the  25th  of  October  at  Maisoncelle.  On  the  next  day  he, 
with  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  many  other  noble  prisoners,  went  his  unmolested 
way  to  Calais. 

THE  SECOND  FRENCH  EXPEDiriGN 

The  great  victory  of  Agincourt  was  publicly  known  in  London  on  the 
29th  of  October,  the  same  day  on  which  King  Henry  reached  Calais.  "Early 
in  the  morning,"  says  a  contemporary  chronicle,  "came  tidings  to  London 
while  that  men  were  in  their  beds,  that  the  king  had  fought  and  had  the 
battle  and  the  field  aforesaid.  And  anon  as  they  had  tidings  thereof,  they 
went  to  all  the  churches  of  the  city  of  London  and  rang  all  the  bells  of  every 
church."  Henry  remained  at  Calais  till  the  17th  of  November.  There  was 
time  for  this  news  to  go  forth  through  the  country  before  the  arrival  of  the 
king;  and  the  people  warmed  up  into  a  fervour  of  joy  which  drowned  the 
lament  for  the  thousands  that  had  perished  during  those  past  three  months 
of  sickness,  want,  and  slaughter. 

When  the  king's  ship,  after  a  boisterous  passage,  sailed  into  the  port  of 
Dover,  the  people  rushed  into  the  sea  and  bore  their  hero  to  the  shore.  At 
the  royal  manor  of  Eltham  he  rested  on  his  way  to  London,  which  he  entered 
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in  solemn  proce.ssion  on  the  23d  of  November*  From  Blackheath  to  West- 
minster he  was  escorted  by  twenty  thousand  of  the  citizens,  'Svith  devices 
according  to  their  crafts/'  The  great  highway  of  Cheap,  after  the  cavalcade 
had  passed  London  bridge,  was  so  crowded  by  the  people  that  tlie  horsemen 
could  scarcely  pa^^s  through  them.  The  city  w^as  gorgeous  with  arches,  and 
towers,  and  pavilions,  out  of  which  innumerable  virgins  and  youths  showered 
laurel  boughs  and  leaves  of  gold  upon  the  conqueror's  head,  antl  sang  English 
anthems  with  melodious  voices,  and  with  organs.  The  busy  priest,  as  obser- 
vant of  the  splendid  pageant  as  of  the  terriWe  battle,  says:  **The  lattices  and 
window^s  on  bf»th  sides  were  filled  with  the  most  noble  ladies  and  women  of  the 
realm,  and  with  honourable  and  honoured  men,  who  Hocked  together  to  the 
pleasing  sight,  and  were  so  very  gracefully  antl  elegantly  drc»ssed,  in  garments 
of  gold,  hne  linen,  and  crimson,  and  various  other  apparel,  that  a  greater 
assembly,  or  a  nobler  spectacle,  was  not  recollected  to  have  been  ever  before 
in  London/'  He  goes  on  to  say:  ^'The  king  himself,  aoudst  these  public  ex- 
pressions of  praise,  and  the  bravery  of  the  citizens,  passed  along,  clad  in  a 
purple  robe,  not  with  lofty  looks,  pompous  horses^  or  great  multitude,  but  with 
a  solid  aspect,  a  reverend  demeanour,  and  a  few  of  his  faithful  domestics 
attendant  on  him;  the  dukes,  earls,  and  marshals,  his  captives,  following  him 
with  a  guard  of  soldiers/' 

In  1416  Henry  was  continuing  to  cherish  his  ambitious  projects,  and  was 
preparing  for  their  accomplishment.  The  attempted  mediation  of  the  em- 
peror Sigisnmnd,  w^ho  visited  England,  had  been  unsuccessfuL  The  war  was 
carried  on  in  Normandy,  and  the  French  made  descents  on  the  English 
shores  of  the  Channeh  Ilarfleur  was  besieged  in  June,  and  the  English  gar- 
rison was  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress,  when  it  was  relieved  from  olockade 
by  the  capture  of  the  large  carracks  and  other  vessels  that  kept  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine,  Meanwhile,  Henry  had  secured  the  alliance  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  had  laid  aside  his  resentment  for  the  death  of  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  Brabant,  at  Agincourt.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  attempt  any 
minute  description  of  the  distractions  of  France,  which  presented  the  chief 
encouragement  to  the  king  of  England  to  persevere  in  his  design  to  claim 
the  crow^n.  The  feuds  of  the  Burgundians  and  the  Armagnacs  were  as  violent 
as  ever,  and  were  accompanied  by  the  most  intolerable  oppression  of  the 

feople  by  the  reigning  faction  under  the  constable,  Arniagnac.  The  insane 
ing  passed  his  life  in  fatuous  indifference  to  all  around  him ;  and  the  court 
of  the  queen  exhibited  a  licentious  profiLsioni  the  more  disgusting  from  its 
contrast  with  the  universal  wTetcheaness,  It  is  recorded  that  Henry,  after 
the  day  of  Agincourt,  addressing  his  prisoner,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  disclaimed 
any  merit  in  his  great  victory,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  he  was  the  in- 
strument of  God  in  punishing  the  crimes  of  the  French  nation— the  public 
disorders,  and  the  private  wickedness.  This  was  one  of  the  ordinary  delusions 
of  ambition. 

There  was  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  France  when,  on  the  23d 
of  July,  1417,  the  king  of  England  again  embarked  with  a  mighty  army  at 
Southampton,  It  was  more  numerous  and  more  powerfully  equipped  than  the 
force  w^hich  tw^o  years  l)efore  had  landed  in  Normandy,  consisting  of  forty 
thousand  men,  with  miners  and  ordnance.  At  this  crisis,  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
was  marching  upon  Paris,  resolved  upon  the  extermination  of  the  faction 
which  held  the  government.  Henry  landed  at  Toucques,  near  HarHeur, 
and  shortly  after  w^ent  on  to  besiege  Caen,  which  city  was  taken  by  assault  on 
the  4th  of  September.  Many  other  fortresses  in  Normandy  speedily  sub- 
mitted, and  Henrj^  went  into  winter  quarters.     The  French  government, 
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distracted  with  the  movements  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  made  no  effectual 
resistance  to  the  English.  Henry  continued  to  secure  one  fortress  after  an- 
other, and,  holding  his  court  at  Caen,  confiscated  the  estates  of  Norman  lords 
and  b^towed  them  upon  his  English  followers. 

The  summer  of  1418  was  a  terrible  season  for  France.  The  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy had  retreated  from  before  Paris  in  the  previous  year;  for  his  partisans  in 
the  city  had  been  expelled,  and  the  count  d'Armamac  had  the  young  dauphin, 
Charles,  in  his  hands,  as  well  as  the  unhappy  King.  The  queen  had  been 
deprived  of  her  power  as  regent,  and  had  been  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Tours. 
Suddenly  the  duke  of  Burgundy  appeared  before  Tours,  delivered  the  queen 
from  captivity,  and  received  from  her  the  appointment  of  governor-general 
of  the  kingdom.  The  rule  of  the  count  d'Armagnac  had  been  one  of  severity 
and  terror,  and  the  Parisians  had  fallen  off  from  his  faction  and  now  anxiously 
desired  his  overthrow.  At  the  end  of  May  there  was  a  fearful  massacre  of  the 
Armagnacs  by  an  infuriated  Paris  mob,  and  many  of  them  were  held  as 
prisoners.  On  the  12th  of  June  there  was  a  cry  that  the  terrible  duke  was 
at  the  gates ;  but  the  people  shouted  for  Burgundy,  and,  breaking  open  the 

Erisons  and  private  houses  where  the  Armagnacs  were  confined,  massacred 
fteen  hundred  victims  in  one  morning.    Amongst  them  was  the  coimt 
d'Armamac. 

On  the  14th  of  July  the  aueen  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  entered  Paris  in 
triumph.  The  appetite  for  blood  was  not  yet  sated,  and  for  some  days  the 
new  government  made  a  profession  of  stopping  the  murders,  but  contrived 
to  remove  those  persons  who  were  most  obnoxious  to  them.  The  duke  of 
Orleans,  whilst  these  horrible  butcheries  were  perpetrated  by  a  fickle  multitude 
upon  the  party  of  which  he  was  the  real  head,  was  shut  up  in  the  castle  of 
Pontefract.  He  solaced  his  long  captivity  in  England  by  the  composition  of 
verses  which  entitle  him  to  rank  amongst  the  bSt  French  poets  of  his  age; 
and  he  also  wrote  chansons  in  English,  with  elegance  and  facility.  Henry  was 
not  disposed  to  trust  to  the  pacific  occupations  of  his  prisoner,  as  a  guarantee 
that  he  would  not  be  a  troublesome  enemy.  There  is  a  letter  of  this  period 
in  which  the  king  enjoins  his  strict  keeping,  without  going  to  any  disport, 
"for  it  is  better  he  lack  his  disport  than  we  be  deceived." 

SIEGE  OF  ROUEN   (1419  A.D.) 

While  these  fearful  scenes  had  been  acted  in  Paris,  King  Henry  sat  down 
with  the  main  body  of  his  army  before  Rouen.  In  the  previous  winter  terms 
of  peace  had  been  proposed  to  him  by  the  French  government  at  Paris,  and 
also  on  the  part  of  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Charles  VII.  But  these  negotia- 
tions were  unavailing.  The  siege  of  Rouen  was  as  prolific  in  horrors  as  any 
other  event  of  that  sanguinary  period.  The  rule  of  Henry  in  lower  Normandy, 
which  he  had  nearly  conquered,  was  mild  and  conciliating.  He  abolished 
the  odious  tax  on  salt,  and  set  a  limit  to  illegal  exactions.  But  the  people 
of  Rouen,  into  which  city  large  numbers  of  armed  men  had  been  thrown 
under  the  command  of  chiefs  who  had  retired  before  Henry,  resolved  to  resist 
the  progress  of  the  invader.  The  king  had  crossed  the  Seine  at  Pont  de  TArche ; 
but  when  he  invested  the  city  on  the  30th  of  July,  he  found  a  garrison  ready 
to  make  sorties  upon  his  troops  and  compel  them  to  fight  for  every  position 
which  they  took  up.  He  set  about  the  reduction  of  the  place  upon  a  system 
far  more  efficacious  than  any  sudden  assault.  On  the  land  side  he  dug  deep 
ditches,  and  he  fortified  his  lines  with  towers  and  artillery.    The  land  approach 
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was  coniplptely  blockaded  The  inlands  of  the  Seine  above  Rouen  were  filled 
by  laina  with  troops.  The  stream  was  barrieaded  with  iron  chains,  and  im- 
mediately above  the  town  lie  funned  a  bridge  of  boaU  manned  with  archers. 
He  soon  compelled  the  surrender  u(  tlie  ca>stie  on  the  liill  of  St.  Catherine. 
Below  Rouen  he  commanded  the  na\4gation  of  the  Seine  by  liLs  armed  vessels, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  guardeil  by  a  powerful  fleet. 

For  twenty  weeks  the  devoted  f>eople  Ix'held  the  gradual  approach  of 
famine.  The  population  consisted  of  a  hundred  antl  fifty  tliousand  souls; 
some  chroniclers  say  three  hLmdred  thousand.  In  that  city  of  ancient  narrow 
streets,  where  still  remain  many  gloomy  houses  of  the  period,  whtpse  cjuaiot 
gables  and  rude  carvings  are  dear  to  the  artist  and  the  antiquary,  was  this 
wretched  population,  with  all  the  resources  of  their  accustomed  industry'  cut 
off,  shut  up  U}  starv'c.  *^  And  ever  they  of  the  town  hoped  to  have  been  res- 
cued, but  it  would  not  be :  and  many  hundreds  died  for  himger,  for  they  had 
eaten  all  their  cats,  horses,  hounds,  rats,  mice,  and  all  that  nnglit  be  eaten ; 
and  ofttimes  the  men-at-aniis  drivmg  out  the  poor  people  at  the  gates  of 
the  city,  forspending  of  victual,  anon  our  men  drove  them  in  again ;  and  young 
children  lay  dead  in  the  streets,  hanging  on  the  dead  mothers'  paps,  that  pity 
was  to  see."  At  last  the  garrison  surrendered  on  the  19th  of  January,  1419, 
and  the  soldiers  marched  forth  without  arms,  engaging  not  to  serve  against  the 
king  for  one  year.  One  of  the  noblest  cities  of  France  thus  came  under  the 
English  rule,  and  here  Henry  built  a  palace,  and  held  hLs  court  as  duke  of 
Normandy.  The  people  of  Rouen  had  been  promised  effectual  relief  Ixith  by  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  and  l>y  the  dauphin,  but  no  succour  came.  The  French 
princes  were  more  intent  upon  circumventing  each  other  than  of  organising  a 
national  resistance;  and  Henry  haughtily  proclaimed  that  he  was  called  to 
reign  over  France  as  a  true  king,  and  that  it  was  the  ble^ssing  of  God  whicli 
had  insjiired  him  U^  come  into  a  distracted  kingdom,  that  its  sovereignty 
might  be  transferred  to  capable  hantls. 

There  were  two  autliorities  in  France  who  refused  to  unite  in  repulsing 
their  common  enemy.  The  dauphin  held  a  court  and  parliament  at  Poitiers ; 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  ruled  at  Paris,  In  the  mean  time  Henry  continued  to 
advance  toivards  the  capital.  A  truce  was  at  length  concluded  by  him  with 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  king  of  France  and  the 
king  of  England  should  have  a  meeting.  In  July,  1419»  the  queen,  the  prin- 
cess Catherine,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  came,  without  the  king,  to  Meulan 
on  the  Seine ;  and  here  Henry  met  them,  with  great  state  on  either  side.  The 
queen  expected  that  the  beauty  of  her  daughter  wxiuld  have  disarmed  the 
sternness  of  the  English  king;  hut  although  he  professed  himself  anxious  for  an 
alliance  with  a  lady  so  fair  and  gracious,  he  demanded  the  complete  execution 
of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  the  cession  of  Normandy,  and  the  absolute  sover- 
eignty of  all  the  countries  surrendered.  The  negotiations  were  again  broken 
off.  The  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  now  made  some  show  of  recon- 
ciliation, and  within  a  week  after  the  conference  at  Meulan  they  agreed  to 
terms  of  union.  With  the  same  boldness  as  he  displayed  when  met  by  divided 
counsels,  Henry  marched  on  towards  Paris,  now  tliat  he  w\as  assured  that  the 
two  rival  powers  of  France  wTre  united.  The  dauphin  and  the  duke  had 
parted  with  detTionstrations  of  mutual  respect — the  dauphin  to  proceed  to 
Tnuraine,  the  duke  to  join  King  Charles  at  Pontoise.  On  the  23d  the  king, 
the  queen,  and  the  duke  went  to  Paris,  which  was  completely  umlefendeil 

On  the  29th  news  came  that  the  English  had  taken  Pontoise,  The  court 
removed  from  Paris,  to  which  the  troops  (jf  Henry  were  rapidly  approaching. 
The  dauphin  solicited  another  mter\iew  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  on  matr 
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ters  of  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  The  courtiers  of  the  duke 
ui^ed  him  not  to  go,  for  the  dauphin  was  siuroimded  by  the  servants  of  the 
dime  of  Orleans,  who  had  been  assassinated  in  1407,  and  by  men  whose 
friends  and  relations  had  perished  in  the  massacre  of  the  Armagnacs.  But 
the  duke  resolved  to  meet  his  cousin  at  the  place  appointed,  the  bridge  of 
Montereau.  At  each  end  of  the  bridge  there  were  barriers;  but  there  was  no 
barrier  in  the  centre,  as  was  usual  in  these  interviews  of  princes,  who  most 
hated  and  suspected  each  other  when  professions  of  friendship  were  most 
abundant.  The  dauphin  was  in  a  sort  of  lodge  in  the  centre  of  the  bridge 
when  the  duke  advanced.  They  had  each  taken  oaths  pledging  the  safety  of 
the  other.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  had  left  his  attendants  a  Uttle  behind  him, 
and  as  he  bent  his  knee  to  the  dauphin  he  was  struck  down  and  quickly  mur- 
dered, the  servants  of  the  duke  being  immediately  surroimded  by  a  lai^  body 
of  armed  men.  The  dauphin  gave  out  that  the  duke  offered  insult  and  vio- 
lence to  him ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  treacherous  murder  was 
premeditated,  and  the  mode  of  accomplishment  resolved  upon.  The  heir  of 
the  crown  of  France  was  at  this  time  seventeen  years  of  age. 

THE  PEACE  OP  TROYES  (1420  A.D.) 

Philip,  the  son  of  the  murdered  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  at  Ghent  when  he 
received  the  news  of  the  tragedy  at  Moiltereau  on  the  12th  of  August.  He 
was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  France.  "Michelle,"  he  said  to  his 
wife,  "your  brother  has  murdered  my  father."  No  time  was  wasted  in  idle 
complamings.  Philip,  known  in  history  as  the  Good,  immediately,  with  the 
advice  of  his  Flemish  subjects,  sought  an  alliance  with  Henry  of  England* 
The  people  of  Paris,  adverse  as  they  were  to  the  impending  rule  of  the  Eng- 
lish, were  still  more  hostile  to  the  Araiagnacs,  who  were  desolating  the  coimtry, 
with  the  dauphin  at  their  head.  The  young  duke  of  Burgundy  arranged  the 
terms  of  a  treaty  with  Henry,  which  was  finally  concluded  at  Troyes,  on  the 
21st  of  May,  1420.  The  king  of  England  was  to  receive  the  hand  of  the  prin- 
cess Catherine ;  to  be  immediate  regent  of  the  kingdom ;  and  to  be  recognised 
as  successor  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  Charles  VI. 

When  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  announced  to  the  parliament  and  other 
authorities  of  Paris,  the  highest  eulogium  was  pronounced  upon  the  king  of 
England  as  a  lover  of  peace  and  justice,  a  protector  of  the  poor,  a  defender  of 
the  church.  The  people  were  encouraged  by  these  statements  to  hope  for 
some  happy  termination  of  their  miseries.  The  marriage  of  Henry  with  the 
princess  of  France  was  celebrated  at  Troyes  on  the  2d  of  June.  The  next 
day  was  one  of  banqueting.  A  tournament  was  proposed  as  a  prolongation 
of  the  festivities,  but  Henry  said:  "The  enemies  of  the  king  are  in  the  city  of 
Sens.  Let  us  be  ready  to-morrow  morning  to  march  to  its  siege,  where 
every  knight  may  show  his  prowess  in  doing  justice  upon  the  wicked,  that  the 
poor  people  may  live."  He  gave  the  nobles  the  most  solemn  assurances  that 
he  would  love  and  honour  the  king  of  France,  and  that  the  ocean  should  cease 
to  flow  and  the  sun  no  more  give  light  before  he  should  forget  the  duty  which 
a  prince  owed  to  his  subjects.  The  bridal  month  of  Henry  and  his  fair  queen 
was  passed  in  besieging  Sens,  and  Montereau,  and  Villeneuve.  When  these 
were  taken,  Melun  was  besieged  for  four  months.  After  its  surrender,  on  the 
18th  of  November,  the  kings  of  France  and  England  made  a  triumphant  entry 
into  Paris,  and  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom  gave  a  solemn  approval  of  the 
Treaty  of  Troyes. 
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At  the  bepjiiming  of  1421  King  Henry  held  a  parliament  at  Rouen.  The 
coinage  which  was  then  issued  bore  the  inscription,  ^'Heres  FranciwJ^  To 
Rouen  came  many  English  nobles  and  knight-s  and  did  homage  t4^  their  king 
for  lands  granted  to  them  in  France.  Immediately  after,  Henry  and  his 
queen  went  to  England,  and  on  the  23d  of  February  Catherine  was  crowned 
at  Westminster,  The  feasts  and  pageants  that  welcomerl  Henry  and  his 
queen  were  of  unusual  magnificence;  and  the  chronicler  Hall,>  in  his  pompous 
language,  expresses  the  general  sentiment  of  that  period :  "  No  doubt  England 
had  great  cause  to  rejoice  at  the  coming  of  such  a  noble  prince  ami  so  mighty 
a  conqueror,  which  in  so  smaU  space  and  so  brief  time  had  brought  under  his 
obeisance  the  great  and  puissant  realm  and  dominion  of  France."  But  there 
are  other  records  which  show  that  England  herself  was  beginning  to  suffer 
from  the  operations  of  *'so  mighty  a  conqueror/'  The  first  statute  of  the  par- 
liament which  the  king  convened  in  1421,  referring  to  the  statute  of  Edward 
in  that  sheriffs  and  escheators  should  remain  only  one  year  in  office,  says: 
*'  Whereas,  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  said  statute,  divers  w^orthy  and 
sufficient  persons  were  in  every  county  of  England,  to  occupy  and  govern  the 
same  oflices  well  towards  the  king  and  all  his  liege  people ;  forasmuch  that  as 
well  by  divers  pestilences  within  the  realm  of  England,  iis  by  the  wars  without 
the  realm,  there  is  not  now  such  sufficiency,  it  is  ordained  that  the  king,  by 
authority  of  parliament,  may  make  the  sheriffs  and  escheators  through  the 
realm,  at  his  w^ill,  imtil  the  end  of  four  years.*'  Harrington  recites  this  statute 
to  show  that  the  laurels  which  Henry  acquired  were  obtained  at  the  dearest 
price,  the  depopulation  of  the  countr}^  There  w^ere  other  causes  than  the 
waste  of  war  to  account  for  the  deficiency  of  "  worthy  and  sufficient  persons 
in  every  county  of  England." 

In  1418  Henry  was  confiscating  estates  in  Normandy  and  bestowing  them 
on  his  English  followers.  In  1421  he  was  receiving  homage  from  English 
lords  for  the  lands  of  France.  The  same  temptations  which  led  the  Norman 
barons  under  the  first  UHliam  to  desert  the  pleasant  valleys  of  the  Seine  for 
the  ruder  abodes  of  the  Severn  and  the  Trent,  now  sent  back  their  descendants 
to  Normandy  to  make  new  acquisitions  in  the  country  horn  w^hich  the  English 
had  been  dispossessed  for  two  centuries.  The  evil  from  which  England  had 
been  saved  by  the  w^eakness  of  John  w^as  about  to  be  renewed  in  the  strength 
of  Henry.  Fortunate  was  it  that  the  conqueror  did  not  long  remain  to  per- 
petuate his  conquests,  and  that  in  the  feebleness  of  his  successor  and  the  dis- 
tractions of  a  civil  war  France  w^as  again  lost. 

The  Peace  of  Troyes  w^as  approved  by  the  English  parliament,  and  the 
commons  granted  a  subsidy  of  a  fifteenth,  "to  continue  the  war,  that  the 
dauphin  and  his  party,  who  maintained  some  cities  and  provinces  against 
the  king,  being  subdued,  France  might  be  entirely  annexed  to  the  English 
crown/'  But  even  in  this  season  of  popular  excitement  there  was  a  petition 
complauiing  of  the  intolerable  burden  of  the  war.  In  the  previous  year  a 
petition  had  been  presented  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  in  a  parliament  which 
he  had  summoned  as  guardian  of  ]^]ngland,  that  he  would  move  the  king  and 
queen  to  return,  as  speedily  as  might  please  them,  in  relief  and  comfort  of  the 
commons;  and  they  also  requested  that  their  petitions  might  not  be  sent  to 
the  king  beyond  sea,  but  determined  in  England.  They  dreaded,  says  Hal- 
lam,  i?  '*that  England  might  tecome  a  province  of  the  French  crown,  which 
led  them  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  statute  of  Edward  III,  declaring  the  inde- 
pendence of  tills  kingdom/' 

The  king  and  his  queen  did  not  remain  long  '*  in  relief  and  comfort  of  the 
oonmions/'    They  were  making  a  progress  through  the  kingdom,  and  had 
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arrived  at  York  when  news  came  which  speedUy  called  back  Henry  to  France. 
He  had  left  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  as  his  lieutenant  in  Normandy. 
Anjou,  which  recognised  the  authority  of  the  dauphin,  was  invaded  by  the 
duke ;  and  at  Baugl,  on  the  22d  of  March,  he  was  surprised  in  hb  work  of  wast- 
ing the  country  by  a  great  force  of  Angevins,  aided  by  several  thousand  Scot- 
tish auxiliaries  under  the  earl  of  Buchan,  the  second  son  of  the  r^ent  of 
Scotland.  The  duke  was  slain,  and  the  greater  number  of  his  vanguard  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  The  English  archers,  however,  came  up,  and  drove 
the  French  and  Scots  from  the  field. 

Soon,  however,  Scot  was  to  be  opposed  to  Scot  in  the  great  contest  for 
dominion.  Murdoch,  the  regent  of  Scotland,  had  lent  assistance  to  the  dauphin 
at  a  time  of  peace  with  England,  and  many  of  the  Scottish  nobles  disap- 
proved of  the  measure.  The  king  of  Scotland,  James  I,  had  been  sixteen 
years  a  captive  in  Windsor  castle ;  and  here,  like  that  other  illustrious  prisoner 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  he  found  in  the  cultivation  of  literature  a  solace  for  the 
absence  of  liberty.  In  the  garden  of  the  keep  of  Windsor  he  first  saw  Jane 
Beaufort,  walking  amongst  the  hawthorn  hedges  and  the  juniper  branches, 
and  henceforth  the  cousin  of  King  Henry  was,  in  his  mind,  "  the  fairest  and 
the  freshest  younge  flower."  So  the  captive  has  recorded  of  his  love  in  his 
charming  poem  of  The  King^s  Qvair.  Jane  Beaufort's  widowed  mother  had 
married  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  this  circumstance  might  have  been  some 
inducement  to  the  captive  king  to  accept  the  offer  of  Henry  to  accompany 
him  to  France,  to  redeem  the  great  disaster  of  Baug6.  Archibald,  earl  of 
Douglas,  and  other  Scottish  knights,  joined  Henry  and  their  young  long,  and 
set  sail  from  Dover,  with  four  thousand  men-at-arms  and  twentj''-four  thou- 
sand archers.  Queen  Catherine  was  left  at  Windsor.  Henry  and  his  army 
landed  at  Calais  on  the  12th  of  June. 

After  several  minor  successes,  King  Henry,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the 
people  of  Paris,  imdertook  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Meaux,  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  capital.  The  commander  of  the  place,  known  as  the  bastard  De 
Vaurus,  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  count  d'Armagnac,  who  had  been 
butchered  by  the  Parisians ;  and,  in  revenge  of  his  death,  he  massacred  every 
Burgundian  that  he  could  encounter  in  the  predatory  excursions  which  he 
made  to  the  very  walls  of  Paris.  He  was  a  public  enemy,  canying  on  a  parti- 
san warfare  with  a  ferocity  of  which  even  those  times  of  bloodshed  furnished 
few  examples.  Henry  undertook  to  subdue  this  brigand.  But  Meaux  was  a 
place  of  remarkable  strength,  and  it  was  seven  months  before  it  was  wholly 
taken.  In  this  siege  Henry  lost  several  of  his  best  captains,  amongst  whom 
were  the  earl  of  Worcester  and  Lord  Clifford,  and  his  men  were  swept  away 
by  an  epidemic  sickness.  At  last  the  garrison  was  starved  out,  and  the  com- 
mander was  decapitated.  By  the  surrender  of  Meaux  the  English  became 
masters  of  the  greater  part  of  France  to  the  north  of  the  Loire.  The  queen  of 
Henry  had  borne  him  a  son,  and  she  came  back  to  France,  with  her  infant,  to 
join  her  husband  in  Paris.  There  was  a  short  season  of  festivity  at  the  Whit- 
sunside  of  1422,  and  then  the  king  set  out  to  raise  the  siege  of  Caen. 


DEATH   AND   CHARACTER  OF  HENRY  V 

He  had  for  some  time  been  labouring  under  a  disease  which  he  bore  up 
against  with  the  same  iron  will  that  made  him  face  every  danger  and  diffi- 
culty of  warfare.  At  Corbeil  he  became  too  ill  to  proceed ;  and  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  took  the  command  of  the  army,  in  concert  with  the  duke 
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of  Burgundy.  Henry  was  carried  back  on  a  litter  to  the  Bols  de  Vincennes- 
It  soon  became  evident  that  his  malady,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  beyond 
the  medical  skill  (if  those  days  to  arrest  or  cure.  The  EngU^h  who  suiTountled 
the  bed  of  the  dying  man  siiw  tlie  same  conijiosure  which  he  had  always  shown 
on  the  battle-field.  He  commended  his  child  to  the  care  of  his  brother,  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  desiring  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  Ix?  his  tutor.  His  brother 
of  Gloucester  he  wished  to  be  guardian  of  England,  He  advised  that  the 
regency  of  France  should  he  offered  to  the  duke  of  Burgunily,  but  in  the 
event  of  his  refusal,  to  the  duke  of  Betlford.  Above  all,  he  urged  that  no 
j>eace  should  l>e  concluded  with  the  dauphin,  unle^^s  Normandy  were  ceded 
m  absolute  sovereignty  to  the  English  cro\^Ti, 

Having  delivered  his  last  wishes,  he  asked  the  physicians  how  long  he 
might  expect  to  live*  They  said  the  Almighty  had  power  to  restore  him  to 
health.  He  repeated  the  question,  requiring  a  direct  answer.  The  answer 
was,  *^Not  more  than  two  hours.'*  The  ministers  of  religion  then  came  to  his 
bed  and  recited  the  penitential  psalms.  At  the  words,  '*Thou  shalt  huihl  up 
the  walls  of  Jenisalem/'  he  said,  **  If  I  had  finished  the  war  in  Francej  and 
established  peace,  I  would  have  gone  to  Palestine,  to  redeem  the  holy  city 
from  the  Saracens.*'  The  last  dream  of  glory  was  sanctified  by  the  aspirations 
of  religion. 

Henry  V  died  on  the  31st  of  August,  1422,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign, 
the  thirty-fourth  of  his  a^e.  The  devoted  attachment  to  him  of  the  English 
in  France  was  expressed  in  funeral  solemnitie^s  more  tiian  usually  significant 
of  real  sorrow.  Upon  a  car  w^as  show^n  a  waxen  figure  of  the  king;  and  in  a 
slow  journey  of  many  days  a  procession  of  heralds  and  priests,  and  knights 
and  esquires  in  black  annour,  wuth  all  the  deatl  king's  household,  traversed 
the  country  which  had  witnessed  his  painful  marches — from  Paris  to  Rouen, 
from  Rouen  to  Abbeville,  from  Abbeville  to  Calais.  Out  of  every  town  came 
the  clergy  and  joinetl  the  cavalcade,  and  at  night  the  body  w^is  placed  in  the 
principal  church.  The  French  people  looked  on  with  w^onder^  and  even  with 
pity,  for  the  untimely  fate  of  the  great  king;  for  they  had  seen  the  perfect 
discipline  which  he  hafl  preserv^ed  in  hLs  army,  and  how^  sternly  he  had  repressed 
and  pimished  the  violence  and  exactions  of  their  own  lords.  A  fleet  waited 
to  convey  the  body  and  the  English  mourners  to  Dover.  Slowly  London  wns 
reached;  and  the  funeral  obsec|uies  having  l^een  performed  at  St.  PauFs  in  the 
presence  of  the  lords  and  commons  of  the  parliament,  all  that  remained  of  the 
warrior  and  statesman  was  finally  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
character  of  Henry  V^  in  regarding  it  from  the  modern  point  of  view\  To 
place  before  our  eyes  the  social  good  that  might  have  been  accomplished  by 
a  prince  of  such  eminent  talents,  of  such  strong  will,  of  such  firm  self- reliance, 
of  such  fortitude  imder  the  most  appalling  difficulties,  of  such  equanimity  at 
the  heiglit  of  succej^s,  of  such  zealous  though  erring  sense  of  religious  obliga- 
tion; to  view  him  in  a  possible  career  of  honest  energy  without  the  lust  of 
conquest,  and  to  blame  him  for  not  preferring  a  real  usc^fulness  to  a  l)lind  am- 
bition—this is  to  set  aside  the  circumstances  whieli  gave  a  direction  to  the 
actions  by  which  w^e  must  judge  of  his  character.  We  can  imagine  a  prince 
so  endowed,  despising  the  superstition  of  his  times,  tlet'(?rmine  to  make  a  cor- 
rupted church  tolerant,  and  to  bestow^  liberty  of  conscience  upon  all  his  sub- 
jects. Such  a  conquest  of  bigotry  would  have  been  a  wilder  and  a  more  dan- 
gerous undertaking  tlian  the  conquest  of  France.  We  ean  imagine  him  look- 
mg  beyond  all  the  prejudices  of  his  age,  and  disco vering  that  a  free  commercial 
intercourse  between  nations  is  the  true  foundation  of  prosperous  industry. 
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Such  a  theory  has  not  been  possible  to  be  realised  in  En^and  till  the  very 
times  in  which  we  live,  and  is  even  now  rejected  as  impossible  by  mitions 
far  more  advanced  in  understanding  what  belong  to  real  civilisation  than  the 
England  of  the  fifteenth  century.  We  can  imagme  him  destroying  the  jealous 
factions  which  disturbed  his  father's  doubtful  authority,  by  calling  forth  the 
love  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  urging  forward  the  rights  of  the 
burgess  and  the  labourer  to  control  the  oppressions  that  still  clung  to  the 
decaying  system  of  feudality.  It  was  long  before  the  monarchical  could  ex- 
tinguish the  aristocratic  tyranny;  and  then  the  rule  of  the  one  was,  in  many 
respects,  a  despotism  more  injurious  than  the  grasping  and  turbulent  power 
of  the  many.  England  had  to  pass  through  various  stages  of  misrule  before 
the  universal  good  could  be  received  as  the  great  end  of  all  government.  Before 
Henry  V  there  was  opened  the  magnificent  prospect  of  recovering  the  heredi- 
tary dominions  of  the  Norman  kmgs,  which  had  slipped  away  from  the  feeble 
successors  of  the  greatest  of  that  valiant  race ;  which  had  been  partially  won 
back  by  the  third  Edward ;  and  which  had  again  been  surrendered  to  the 
growing  power  of  France.  His  negotiations  show  that  his  real  policy  was  to 
recover  what  had  been  lost  after  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny ;  and  that  his  demand 
of  the  French  crown  would  have  been  soon  abandoned  had  not  the  distractions 
of  France  offered  an  irresistible  temptation  to  his  enthusiastic  ambition.  For 
he  was  an  enthusiast.  He  had  an  undoubting  confidence  in  the  justice  of  his 
claim;  he  had  no  apprehensions  of  its  impolicy.  His  bravery,  fortitude* 
and  perseverance  won  the  admiration  of  the  English  people,  as  such  qualities 
will  always  command  the  applause  of  a  military  nation.  In  England  eveiy 
man  was  trained  to  arms,  and  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  great  soldier 
were  far  more  valued  than  the  substantial  merits  of  the  just  lawgiver.  But 
the  career  of  Henry  V  was  not  without  its  national  benefit.  From  his  time 
there  was  no  false  estimate  in  Europe  of  the  prowess  of  the  English;  from 
his  time  there  was  no  dream  that  the  proud  island  might  be  subjugated. 
Even  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  half  century  which  succeeded  Henry,  England 
was  unmolested  from  without.  No  king  of  France  ever  thought  to  avenge 
Agincourt  by  wearing  the  crown  of  England  in  right  of  conquest.* 


'^^^ 


CHAPTER  XV 
THE   REIGN  OF   HENRY  VI 
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Hbnut  VI  can  hardly  be  said  ever  to  have  reiened ;  for  hia  long 
minority  passed  into  another  kind  of  tutelage,  during  which  the 
influence  of  his  wife  and  favourites  prepared  the  way  for  civil  war* 
Ten  years  of  anarchy  euhniiiak*d  m  Km  dethronement,  and  ten 
years  more  of  wandering  and  imprif^onment  till  the  interval  be- 
tween that  and  hia  death.  The  first  interest  of  the  first  thirty 
years  of  hia  life  lies  in  watehing  the  decay  of  English  power  in 
France ;  tliat  of  the  last  twenty  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  civil  wara  that 
resulted    from   the   misgovemment    of    the    preceding   period. — 

PfiOTU£AO«0 

THE   PROTECTORATE 

The  French  throne  was  preserved  from  ruin  by  the  prennature  death  of 
Henr>'  V.  T!ie  task  of  maintaining  the  ascendancy  which  he  had  gained 
devolved  on  an  infant  successor  and  a  divided  ministry;  while  the  dauphin,  in 
the  vigour  of  youth  and  seconded  by  the  wishes  of  the  people,  called  the 
different  factions  under  his  banner,  and  directed  their  combined  efforta  against 
the  invaders  of  their  country.  We  shall  see  that  prince  recover  in  the  course 
of  a  few  yeajs  the  crown  of  his  ancestors,  expel  the  English  from  their  con- 
auests,  and  seal  a  long  serie^s  of  successes  witii  the  subjugation  of  Gascony, 
the  last  fragment  of  the  ancient  patrimony  belonging  to  the  English  monarchs 
in  France. 

The  new  king,  the  son  of  Henrj'^  and  Catherine,  was  hardly  nine  months 
old.  On  the  first  advice  of  his  father's  decease,  several  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral peers,  chiefly  members  of  the  old  council,  assembleci  at  Westminster, 
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issued  commissions  in  the  name  of  Henry  VI  to  the  judges,  sheriffs,  and  other 
officers,  to  continue  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective  duties,  and  sunmioned 
a  parliament  to  meet  in  the  beginning  of  November.  On  the  previous  day  a 
conmiission  to  open,  conduct,  and  dissolve  the  parliament  in  the  king's  name, 
with  the  consent  of  the  council,  was  offered  by  a  meeting  of  peers  to  the  duke 
of  Gloucester.  He  objected  to  the  words,  "with  the  consent  of  the  council," 
that  they  were  prejudicial  to  his  right,  that  they  made  him  the  servant  of 
the  council,  and  that  they  had  never  oeen  introduced  into  similar  commissions 
under  his  late  brother.  •  It  was  replied  that  the  present  king  was  an  infant, 
and  therefore  without  these  words,  or  others  equivalent,  no  man  could  act 
legally  and  safely.  Each  lord  in  his  turn  gave  his  opinion,  and  the  duke  was 
fam  to  submit. 

The  parliament  was  opened  by  him  in  the  usual  form.  The  first  care  of 
that  assembly  was  to  ratify  all  the  acts  of  the  authority  by  which  it  had  been 
convened,  as  sufficiently  justified  by  the  necessity  of  the  case;  its  second, 
to  supply  the  defect  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  arising  from  the 
infancy  of  the  kmg.  The  two  preceding  centuries  furnished  three  mstances 
of  minorities — at  tne  accession  of  Henry  III,  Edward  III,  and  Richard  II. 
But  on  none  of  these  occasions  had  the  powers  of  the  executive  government 
been  intrusted  to  a  guardian  or  regent,  if  we  except  the  first  two  years  of  Henry 
III,  when  the  appomtment  of  such  an  officer  was  deemed  requisite  to  oppose 
the  pretensions  of  a  foreign  competitor  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  and 
in  possession  of  the  capital. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester,  however,  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the 
preceding  day,  preferred  a  claim  to  the  regency  on  two  grounds:  because  in 
the  absence  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  he  was  the  nearest  of  kin  to  his  nephew, 
and  because  the  late  king,  when  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  had  appointed  him 
to  that  charge.  The  lorck  (for  such  matters  did  not  appertain  to  the  cognisance 
of  the  commons)  having  searched  the  rolls,  and  consulted  the  judges,  replied 
that  his  demand  was  not  founded  either  on  law  or  precedent,  but  was  contrary 
to  the  constitution  of  the  realm  and  the  rights  of  the  three  estates ;  and  that 
the  appointment  of  the  late  king  was  of  no  force,  because  he  could  not  alter 
the  law  of  the  land  without  the  three  estates,  nor  delegate  the  authority,  which 
expu-ed  with  his  life,  to  be  exercised  by  another  after  his  death.  To  satisfy 
him,  however,  as  far  as  was  in  their  power,  they  would  appoint  him  president 
of  the  council,  in  the  absence  of  his  brother  the  duke  of  Bedford,  not  with  the 
title  of  regent,  lieutenant,  governor,  or  tutor  (words  which  might  be  construed 
to  import  a  delegation  of  the  sovereign  authority),  but  with  that  of  "  protector 
of  the  realm  and  church  of  England" — an  appellation  which  could  serve  only 
to  remind  him  of  his  duty,^  Acting  on  these  principles  they  named  the  chan- 
cellor, treasurer,  and  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  sixteen  members  of  the 
council,  with  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  in  his  absence  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
for  president;  and  by  a  deputation  notified  these  nominations  to  the  commons, 
who  gave  their  assent.  Regulations  were  then  enacted  for  the  direction  of 
the  council,  the  duties  on  wool  with  the  tonnage  and  poundage  were  con- 
tinued for  two  years,  and  the  parliament  was  dissolved.  England  pre- 
sented no  cause  of  uneasiness,  but  every  eye  was  most  anxiously  turned 
towards  France.* 

P  HallaiTi<'  emphasises  the  importance  of  this  action,  as  showing  the  strict  adherence  to  the 
constitutional  principle  that  a  king  could  not  appoint  a  regent  dunng  the  minority  of  his  suc- 
cessor, and  that  onl^  by  parliamentary  consent  could  anyone  during  a  king's  infancy  exercise 
the  royal  prerogative.  Parliament's  control  of  a  regent  is  an  instance  of  its  mcreasing 
strength.] 
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In  less  than  two  months  after  the  death  of  Henry  V,  Charles  VI,  king 
of  France,  also  died.  At  the  funeral  solemnities  at  St.  Denis  the  herald 
cried  aloud,  **  Long  life  to  Henry,  king  of  France  and  England^  our  sovereign 
lord/'  France  had  been  for  forty-two  years  under  the  nominal  rule  of  an 
incapable  king,  subject  to  accesses  of  insanity  which  delivered  him,  powerless, 
to  one  or  other  of  the  factions  that  distracted  his  kingdom.  Tliere  were  now 
two  kings  in  France — an  infaot  in  Paris,  with  a  regent  who  governed  north 
of  the  Loire;  and  the  dauphin,  alike  the  object  of  party  hatred  and  party 
adulation,  who  was  crowned  at  Poitiers  as  Charleys  V'll,  and  who  ruled  or 
influenced  most  of  the  provinces  south  of  the  Loire.  Brittiiny  at  first  re- 
mained neutral  in  this  great  quarrel  Burgun4iy  was  with  the  English.  Wlien, 
therefore,  some  are  accustomed  to  say  that  Henry  V  concjuered  France,  they 
s|3eak  with  a  very  loose  estimate  of  the  territory  Ihat  remained  unconiiuered. 
As  we  have  already  said,  in  thirty  years  from  the  death  of  Henry  V  aU  that 
had  been  surrendered  to  his  arms  or  his  policy  was  utterly  lost. 

To  follow  through  the  varioiis  fortunes  of  this  war  in  France  would,  with 
some  striking  exceptions,  be  only  to  repeat  the  monotonous  details  of  sie*ges 
antl  battle-fields— wearisome  even  when  told  with  a  due  comprehension  of 
their  pf*culiar  aspects.  The  more  important  of  the  early  contei^ts  between  the 
regent  Bedford  and  Charles  VII  were  the  battle  of  Crevant,  in  1423,  where 
the  earl  of  Salisbury  signally  defeated  the  earl  of  Buclian,  commanding  an 
allied  army  of  French  and  Scots;  and  the  battle  of  Verneuil,  where  Bedford 
utterly  routed  the  French  army  in  an  engagement  which  was  recorded  in 
the  rolls  of  parliament  as  "  the  greatest  deed  done  by  Englishnicn  in  our  days, 
save  the  battle  of  Agincourt."  Tlie  duke  of  Bedford  had  militar}"^  talents; 
and  his  policy  sought  to  strengthen  his  faction  by  pfjwerful  alliances.  He 
married  the  sister  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  he  negotiateil  a  marriage 
Ijetween  another  sister  of  that  duke  and  the  tluke  of  I^rittany.  But  these 
friendships  were  soon  endangered  by  the  rtish  passions  of  tl>e  tkike  of  (Glouces- 
ter, the  protector  and  defender  of  England.  The  alliance  with  liurgundy 
had  given  stability  to  the  power  of  Henry  V,  The  {>ersonal  andiition  of  his 
brother  Gloucester  weakened  this  supiK>rt  of  the  English  rule,  Jacqueline  of 
Hainault  w^as  the  sovereign  lady  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Frieslandp  and  Hainault. 
She  w^as  first  married  to  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  VI  of  France,  who  died 
whilst  dauphin,  and  she  was  then  wedded  to  the  duke  of  Brabant,  kinsman  to 
the  duke  of  Burgundy*  Eloping  from  her  husband,  she  went  to  England, 
and  obtaining  a  divorce  from  the  anti-poj^e^,  Benedict  XIII,  married  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  who  claimed  her  large  territorial  possessions,  ami  lantled  five 
thousand  men  at  Calais  to  support  his  claim.  Hainault  became  the  sc^at  of 
a  new  war.  The  dukes  of  Burgundy  an<l  Bedford  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
the  disputants;  but  Gloucester  was  obstinate,  and  bitterly  ciuarrelled  with 
Burgimdy.  It  was  agref»d  that  a  single  combat  should  decide  this  new  hos- 
tility; but  B(?dford  at  Paris  and  the  parliament  in  England  saw  to  what 
national  e\ils  this  rupture  might  lead.  Gloucester,  in  spite  of  their  joint 
remonstrances,  let!  an  anny  into  Holland,  and  the  English  in  France  began 
to  take  the  side  of  their  rash  countryman. 

The  question  was  Tinally  settles!  by  the  pope  declaring  the  marriage  of 
Gloucester  void;  and  he  eventually  consoled  himself  by  marrying  Eleanor 
Cobham,  a  lady  of  humble  rank  and  spotted  reputation.  From  that  time 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  cooled  towards  the  English  alliance,    Gloucester, 
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when  he  returned  to  England,  engaged  in  a  fierce  quarrel  with  his  uncle, 
Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  chancellor,  who  was  one  of  the 
illegitimate  brothers  of  Henry  IV.^  The  people  of  London,  in  1422,  had 
seen  their  king,  then  two  years  old,  "  borne  towards  his  mother's  chare,  and 
he  shrieked,  and  cried,  and  sprang,  and  would  not  be  carried."  In  1424  they 
had  seen  him  placed  before  the  high  altar  of  St.  Paul's,  and  then  seated  upon 
a  horse  and  paraded  through  the  city.  In  1425,  with  a  view  probably  to 
diminish  the  influence  of  the  protector  by  exhibiting  the  child  Henry  as  a 
shadow  of  royalty,  he  was  brought  into  the  house  of  lords  and  seated  on  the 
throne  on  his  mother's  knee.  "It  was  a  strange  sight,"  says  Speed,  the 
chronicler,  "  and  the  first  time  it  was  ever  seen  in  En^and,  an  infant  sitting 
in  bis  mother's  lap,  and  before  it  could  tell  what  English  meant  to  exercise 
the  place  of  sovereign  direction  in  open  parliament."  The  people  knew  that 
the  power  was  necessarily  in  other  hands  than  those  of  this  |KX)r  child  and 
his  mother,  and  they  saw  the  natural  guardians  of  the  baby  kmg  quarrelling 
for  supremacy.  On  an  October  night  of  1426  Gloucester  sent  for  the  mayor 
of  London,  and  directed  him  to  have  the  city  strictly  watched.  The  next 
morning  Beaufort  came  from  his  palace  in  Southwark,  with  archers  and  men- 
at-arms,  and  assaulted  by  shot  and  missiles  the  gate  of  London  bridge,  which 
was  closed  against  him.  The  citizens  were  supporters  of  Gloucester;  and, 
says  an  English  Chronicle,  "  all  the  city  of  London  was  moved  against  the 
bishop,  and  would  have  destroyed  him  in  his  inn  at  Southwark,  but  the  ^tes 
of  London  bridge  were  so  surely  kept  that  no  man  might  pass  out,  ana  tiie 
Thames  was  also  kept  that  no  man  might  pass  over." 

In  the  dread  of  civil  war  the  duke  of  Bedford  came  over  to  England,  and  a 
parliament  was  held  at  Leicester,  where  the  members  were  order^  to  appear 
without  arms.  Gloucester  exhibited  articles  of  accusation  against  the  bishop, 
the  principal  of  which  were  that  he  wanted  to  seize  the  young  king's  person, 
and  that  he  sought  to  kill  the  protector  and  to  excite  a  rebellion.  A  recon- 
ciliation was  enforced  by  appointed  arbitrators,  who  decided  that  Gloucester 
should  be  "good  lord  to  the  bishop,  and  have  him  in  affection  and  love"; 
and  that  the  bishop  should  bear  to  the  protector  "true  and  sad  love  and 
affection,  and  be  ready  to  do  him  such  service  as  pertaineth  of  honesty  to  my 
lord  of  Winchester,  and  to  his  estate,  to  do."  The  bishop  was  humiliated. 
He  resigned  the  chancellorship  and  went  abroad.  But  the  pope  bestowed 
upon  him  the  red  hat;  and  Cardinal  Beaufort  henceforth  figures  in  English 
history — believed  by  some  to  have  been  a  conscientious  upholder  of  the 
church  and  an  encourager  of  learning,  and  by  others  held  as  an  unscrupulous 
and  grasping  politician,  who  "dies  and  makes  no  sign"  of  repentance  for  his 
avarice  and  cruelty. 

*  Beaufort  was  the  second  of  the  sons  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  his  third  wife  Catherine  Ruet, 
Roet,  or  Rowet,  widow  of  Sir  Otes  Swynford,  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  sister  of 
Philippa  Rowet,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  wife  of  the  poet  Chaucer.  Catherine  Rowet  [or 
Swynford  as  she  is  more  commonlv  called],  who  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Paine  Rowet,  a  knight 
of  Hainault,  had  long  been  the  duke's  mistress,  having  been  originally  brought  over  to  wait 
upon  his  first  wife  Blanche  of  I^ncaster.  The  children  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  Catherine — three 
8ons  and  a  daughter — were  all  bom  before  their  marriage,  which  took  place  in  1397,  but  were 
legitimated  that  year  by  a  patent  which  is  entered  on  the  rolls  of  parliament.  They  took  the 
name  of  Beaufort  from  the  castle  of  Beaufort  in  France  where  they  were  bom,  a  property  that 
came  into  the  possession  of  their  father  by  his  first  wife.  The  patent  of  legitimation  entitled 
them  and  their  descendants  to  hold  all  honours  and  estates,  such  as  duchies,  principalities,  earl- 
doms, etc. ;  and  in  some  copies  of  it  there  is  an  express  reservation  of  the  right  of  inheriting  the 
crown.  Henry  Vll  descended  from  the  eldest  of  these  Beauforts,  John,  created  (1397)  earl  id 
Somerset.  <: 
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RldL^RD   BEAUCHAMP,    EARL  OF  WARWICK 

In  accordance  with  the  will  of  his  dying  father,  the  boy  Henry,  when  six 
years  old,  was  placed  under  the  tutelage  of  the  earl  of  Wanv^ick,  This  com- 
panion-iii-arms  of  Henry  V  was  fitted  to  train  his  son  in  all  knightly  qualities, 
anf!  thiLs  to  form  a  character  the  very  opposite  to  that  of  Heory  VL  War- 
wick had  fought  untler  Henry  IV  at  Shrewsbury.  He  haii  been  on  pilgriniage 
to  the  Holy  Land.  He  had  travelled  in  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Russia.  He  had 
challenged  any  three  knights  of  France  to  joust  with  him  at  Guines,  and  on 
three  successive  days  he  was  the  victor  in  each  encounter.  His  appointment  as 
tutor  to  the  king  wa-s  made  uniier  the  authority  of  the  council;  and  he  was 
to  instruct  his  pupil  in  all  things  worthy  to  be  known,  nurturing  him  in  the 
love  and  fear  of  his  Creator  and  in  hatred  of  all  vice.  Warwick  held  this 
office  till  the  king  was  sixteen. 

The  system  of  education  pursued  by  this  chivalrous  warrior  might  not 
have  been  the  best  fitted  for  a  sensitive  boy;  for  the  tutor  applied  to  the 
council  for  powers,  which  wTre  granted,  to  hold  the  pupil  under  the  strictest 
discipline,  even  aft^r  he  had  been  croiMied  king  in  1429.  He  was  not  to  be 
spoken  to,  unless  in  the  presence  of  Warwick  and  of  the  four  knights  appointed 
to  be  about  his  person,  **as  the  king,  by  the  speech  of  others  private,  lias  been 
stirred  by  some  from  his  learning,  and  spoken  to  of  divers  matters  not  l>ehove- 
ful.**  The  council  promised  that  they  w^ould  fimily  ansist  the  earl  in  chastising 
the  king  for  his  defaults ;  and,  *'  that  for  awe  thereof  he  forbear  the  more  to  do 
amias,  and  intend  the  more  busily  to  virtue  and  to  learning,'"  they  should 
come  to  the  king  and  declare  their  assent  to  his  ehastistmicnt.  According  to 
this  curious  entry  in  the  rolls  of  parliament,  Warwick  applied  for  these  articles 
as  his  protection  against  the  young  Henry's  displeasure  and  indignation,  "as 
the  king  is  grown  in  years,  in  stature  of  liis  person,  and  in  conceit  and  knowl- 
eilge  of  his  high  authority.**  Severe  corporal  punisliinerit  was  the  accustomed 
instrument  of  good  education  in  the  fiftc»erith  centur}^  The  scourge  w^as 
recommended  even  by  gentle  mothers  to  be  adnfmistered  to  their  sons.  One 
writes  to  beg  that  her  son's  tutor  may  be  implored  *4hat  he  will  truly  belash 
him  till  he  will  amend'' ;  ad<!ing,  "  I  had  rather  he  were  fairly  buried  than  lost 
for  default." 

No  doubt  it  was  in  this  spirit  of  love  that  Warwick  cliastised  the  young 
king.  At  this  age  HtTiry  appears  not  to  have  wanted  the  just  sense  of  his 
own  position  wdiich  failed  him  in  after  life.  It  is  difficult  now  distinctly  to 
understand  what  w^ere  the  deficiencies  of  his  intellect.  He  probably  inherited 
some  portion  of  the  malady  of  his  maternal  grandfather;  but  infirmity  of  pur- 
pose anil  fear  of  responsibility  seem  to  have  marked  his  character  rather  than 
that  uiLSoundness  of  mind  which  exhibits  it^lf  in  habitual  delusions  and 
fitful  aberrations.  His  life  was  one  long  state  of  pupilage.  All  the  wonderful 
energy  of  his  race  appears  in  him  to  have  f>een  extinguished  in  a  calm  indif- 
ference to  good  or  evil  fortune,  and  in  patient  submission  to  stronger  wills 
than  his  own — to  his  uncles,  to  his  preceptor,  to  his  wife,  to  his  wife^s  favourites. 
How  nuich  of  the  fire  of  the  Plantagenets  might  have  been  tro<iden  out  of 
Henry  VI  by  the  severities  of  his  early  discipline  cannot  now^  be  estimated. 
He  was  Ixirn  to  a  most  unhappy  pasition ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  believe 
that  his  hard  lot  was  solaced  Ijy  that  religioas  trust  which  lightens  tlie  l>urdens 
of  the  wretched,  whether  on  a  throne  or  in  a  dungeon.  The  earl  of  Warwick, 
who,  like  many  other  leaders  of  chivahy,  w^a*s  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the 
efficacy  of  vows  and  pilgrinmges,  may  have  inspired  his  pupil  with  that  strong 
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feeling  of  ceremonial  devotion  which  caused  him  long  to  be  regarded  as  a 
saint.  To  a  right  direction  of  that  piety  we  owe  the  noble  foundations  of 
Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge — worthy  monuments  which  stUl  call 
upon  us  to  respect  the  memory  of  the  most  meek  and  most  unfortunate  of 
kmgs. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  ORLEANS   (1429  A.D.) 

The  war  in  France  had  been  conducted  without  any  decided  success  on 
either  side,  after  the  victory  at  Vemeuil  in  1424,  till  1427,  when  the  forces 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford  sustained  a  severe  defeat  and  were  compelled  to  raise 
the  fflege  of  Montargis.  But  the  cause  of  Charles  VII  was  little  advanced 
by  this  partial  good  fortune.  His  adherents  were  (juarrelling  amongst  them- 
selves. Many  of  the  nobles  who  had  supported  him  now  deserted  a  prince 
whose  treasurer  declared  he  had  only  four  crowns  in  his  coffer.  Nearly  all 
the  fortresses  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire  had  been  surrendered  witiiout 
defence.  The  people  were  enduring  famine  and  disease.  Charles,  whose 
character  was  a  little  improved  by  aHversity,  did  not  lose  hope  amidst  the 
evils  which  surrounded  him.  He  was  of  an  easy  nature,  and  m  proportion  as 
his  great  lords  were  faithless  he  addressed  himself  to  the  affection  of  the 
common  people.  Gradually  a  personal  as  well  as  a  national  feeling  revived 
the  patriotism  which  had  been  almost  extinguished.  Charles  placed  his  chi^ 
reliance  upon  the  possession  of  Orleans.  If  that  city  fell,  the  provinces  beyond 
the  Loire  would  be  open  to  the  Englbh,  and  he  would  have  to  find  a  shelter 
in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  or  the  more  remote  Dauphin^. 

The  English,  it  was  known,  were  approachmg  to  besi^  Orleans.  The 
inhabitants  prepared  for  its  defence  with  unwonted  zeal.  'Hiey  received  aids 
of  money  from  other  cities,  and  a  tax  was  voted  for  the  same  aid  by  the  three 
estates  assembled  at  Chinon.  The  citizens  adopted  the  most  effectual  means 
to  resist  the  besiegers.  They  destroyed  then-  suburbs,  with  their  vines  and 
gardens  and  houses,  that  their  enemy  might  have  no  lodgment;  and  they 
erected  strong  forts,  particularly  that  of  the  Toumelles,  which,  defending  the 
bridge,  secured  the  communication  of  the  city  with  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1428,  the  earl  of  Salisbury  pitched  his  camp  to 
the  south  of  Orleans,  and  within  a  week  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  bul- 
wark of  the  Toumelles.  The  assault  was  resisted  with  more  than  usual  pop- 
ular enthusiasm.  The  experienced  warriors  discharged  their  arrows  and  mis- 
siles, and  the  citizens,  male  and  female,  showered  down  stones  upon  the  assail- 
ants. But  the  fort  of  the  Toumelles  was  finally  taken.  The  inhabitants  then 
raised  another  bulwark  on  an  isle  of  the  river  and  cannonaded  the  English 
camp.  Dunois  and  La  Hire,  the  bravest  of  the  French  chivalry,  arrived  with 
reinforcements.  The  English  lost  their  best  commander,  Salisbury.  He  had 
mounted  the  ruined  tower  of  the  Toumelles  to  survey  the  city,  when  a  stone 
ball  struck  him,  and  carried  away  his  eye  and  a  part  of  his  face.  He  survived 
eight  days.  The  duke  of  Suffolk  now  succeeded  to  the  command,  and  the 
siege  was  pursued  with  a  perseverance  as  remarkable  as  the  defence.  The 
great  extent  of  Orleans  prevented  its  complete  blockade,  and  supplies  were 
from  time  to  time  thrown  in  for  the  relief  of  the  besieged.  Reinforcements, 
too,  continued  to  arrive.  To  meet  the  necessities  of  the  besieging  army,  the 
duke  of  Bedford  had  despatched  an  immense  convoy  with  provisions  from  Paris. 
It  was  determined  to  cut  off  this  supply.  The  convoy,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  John  Fastolf,  was  attacked  by  a  detachment  from  the  garrison  of  Or- 
leans, and  by  a  body  of  French  and  Scots  commanded  by  the  count  de  Qer- 
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mont.  Their  force  of  eight  thousand  men  was  defeated  by  fifteen  hundred 
English.  This  was  called  the  battle  of  the  Herrings,  vast  quantities  of  this 
lenten  food  forming  part  of  the  supplies.  It  was  fought  on  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1429.  The  line  of  English  forts  round  the  city  was  gradually  extending. 
The  lines  now  more  effectually  prevented  the  arrival  of  food  or  men.  Famine 
was  beginning  to  threaten  more  misery  than  the  sword.  The  resolution  which 
Btill  remained  to  the  unhappy  people  was  that  of  despair.  The  fame  of  their 
gallant  resistance  had  gone  through  France;  and  it  was  felt,  even  io  districts 
far  removed  from  the  scene  of  warfare,  that  the  time  was  approaching  when 
it  should  Ije  decided  whether  France  should 
be  governed  by  the  English  Plantagenets  or 
by  its  own  race  of  Valois. 

The  feudal  lord  of  Orleans  was  in  cap- 
tivity in  England,  and  it  was  proposed  by 
the  people,  seeing  resistance  was  unavailing, 
that  their  city  should  be  placed  in  the  keep* 
ing  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  till  the  great 
contest  for  the  crown  of  France  was  decided, 
Philip  of  Burgundy  was  pleased  at  the  pro- 
posal, w^hich  was  communicated  to  him  by 
ambassadors  from  Orleans.  The  duke  of 
Bedford  gave  no  encouragement  to  the  plan. 
when  it  was  debated  between  these  allied 
chiefs  at  Paris.  An  adviser  of  Bedford  says, 
"  We  are  not  here  to  champ  the  morsels  for 
Burgtmtly  to  swallow/'  Bedford  rejoins^ 
"  No,  no,  we  will  not  i>eat  the  bushes  for  an- 
other to  take  the  birds,"  Bedford  and  Bur- 
gundy quarrelle<l  about  the  expected  prey, 
and  Burgundy  w^ithdrew  his  troops,  and  left 
the  English  to  continue  t!ie  siege  alone. 

The  fall  of  the  city  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing, when  some  wonder,  not  uimijxed  with 
contempt,  was  felt  by  the  leaders  of  the  be- 
sieging amiVt  upon  receiving  a  letter  dic- 
tated in  far  different  terms  than  those  which 
usually  proclaimed  the  challenges  of  chiv- 
alry: '^King  of  England,  and  you,  duke  of 
Bedford,  who  call  yourself  regent  of  the 
kingdom  of  France:  you,  William  de  la  Pole, 
count  of  Suffolk;  you,  John  Lord  Tallx>t, 
and  you,  Thomas  Lord  Scales,  who  call 
yourselves  lieutenants  of  the  said  duke  of  Bedford,  do  ye  right  to  the  King 
of  heaven;  render  to  La  Puerile,  who  is  sent  hither  by  God,  the  King  of 
heaven,  the  keys  of  the  good  cities  you  have  taken  and  plundered  in  France. 
And  you  archers,  companions  in  war,  gentlemen  and  others,  who  are  before 
the  city  of  Orleans,  go  your  ways  into  your  own  country,  in  the  name  of 
God.  I  am  sent  by  the  King  of  heaven  to  drive  you  out  of  all  France." 
TTie  English  captains  heard  the  common  rumour  that  from  the  borders  of 
Champagne  a  young  woman  had  travelled  to  the  court  of  Charles,  at  Chinon, 
asserting  a  divine  mission,  and  that  her  pretensions  had  been  examined  before 
a  solemn  council  of  jurists  and  theologians  at  Poitiers,  The  dauphin  must 
indeed  be  fallen  low  to  depend  upon  such  aid. 


Pamt  of  pENmi^aa  Porch 

(Gatehouse) 

(Witb  Krms  of  Disbop  B«cklnirtc»n,    1443« 
from  CatbddrmJ  aoM,  Welle  J 
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In  the  hamlet  of  Domr^y,  near  Vaucoulenrs,  a  pastoral  country  watered 
by  the  Maas,  dwelt  a  petty  cultivator  named  Jacques  Dare,  mih  his  wife 
Isabella.  Tliey  had  a  daughter,  Joan,  who  was  remarkable  for  her  early  piety. 
Joan  saw  the  men  of  her  own  village  violently  disputing  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  Burgundians  and  Armagnacs,  but  mostly  agreed  in  hatred  of  the  English. 
She  had  herself  looked  upon  the  extreme  misery  of  the  people,  and  she  Attrib- 
uted it,  not  without  justice,  to  the  invasion  which  had  given  the  crown  to  an 
English  king  at  Paris,  whilst  the  true  heir  was  in  danger  and  difficulty.  Her 
enthusiastic  nature  was  stimulated  by  these  united  impulses  of  religion  and 

Eatriotism,  and  in  her  solitary  meditations  she  began  to  see  visions  and  to 
ear  voices.  The  first  voice  which  she  heard  only  exhorted  her  to  be  pious 
and  discreet;  but  then  came  a  figure  with  wings,  and  commanded  her  to  go  to 
the  succour  of  the  king,  for  that  she  should  recover  his  kingdom.  There  was 
an  ancient  prophecy,  loiown  to  the  country  people,  that  France  should  be 
lost  by  a  woman  and  saved  by  a  woman.  The  queen  Isabella,  who  had 
brought  in  the  English,  was  the  one.  The  people  now  added  to  the  prophecy 
that  a  virgin  from  the  marches  of  Lorraine  should  be  the  other.  Before  1429 
Joan  was  entirely  persuaded  that  she  had  a  power  given  her  to  restore  the 
kingdom  to  Charles  VII.  The  voices  which  Joan  heard  disclosed  to  her  the 
practical  mode  of  carrying  out  her  strong  idea. 

She  forwarded  a  letter,  which  she  dictated,  to  Charles,  and  at  length  re- 
ceived permission  to  proceed  to  Chinon,  where  she  arrived  after  eleven  dajrs' 
travel.  In  the  conviction  of  her  sanctity,  learned  doctors,  prudent  counsel- 
lors, and  bold  warriors  agreed  that  the  Maid  should  be  confided  in.  A  suit  of 
armour  was  prepared  for  her,  and  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  she  set  out  for 
Orleans,  having  authority  for  its  command  over  the  best  knights  of  France. 
At  Blois  she  put  on  her  armour.  Marching  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Loire, 
she  desired  to  enter  Orleans  through  the  English  lines  on  that  side.  She  was 
overruled  by  Dunois,  of  which  she  bitterly  complained.  It  was  at  l^i^gth 
decided  that  boats  loaded  with  supplies  should  proceed  up  the  river.  The 
day  was  stormy,  and  the  vessels  could  make  no  way.  "  The  wind  will  change," 
said  the  confident  girl.  It  did  change,  and  the  supplies  and  the  troops  were 
landed  safely  about  six  miles  below  the  city.  Meanwhile,  the  garrison  of  Or- 
leans made  a  sortie  on  the  north,  which  diverted  the  attention  of  the  besiegers. 
An  hour  after  sunset  Joan  rode  into  Orleans  at  the  eastern  gate. 

It  was  the  29th  of  April  when  this  extraordinary  aid,  which  was  firmly 
believed  to  be  supernatural,  arrived  to  the  beleaguered  city.  In  the  camp  of 
the  English  the  men  would  whisper  their  fears  of  impending  misfortune;  for 
it  could  not  be  concealed  that  a  woman,  said  to  be  gifted  with  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  was  coming  to  Orleans  at  the  head  of  a  great  reinforcement.  The 
shouts  that  came  forth  from  the  populous  city  on  that  April  night  would  tell 
that  she  was  come.  The  next  day  a  herald  from  the  Maid  presented  himself 
at  the  English  camp.  The  respect  paid  to  the  messenger  of  princes  was  denied 
to  the  messenger  of  a  reputed  sorceress,  and  he  was  met  by  a  threat  to  bum 
him  as  a  heretic.  Another  herald  came  to  defy  Talbot,  and  to  declare,  from 
the  commander  of  the  French,  that  if  the  messenger  of  the  Maid  received  any 
harm  it  should  be  visited  upon  the  English  prisoners. 

These  proceedings  began  to  spread  alarm  amongst  the  brave  yeomen  of 
England,  who  had  fronted  so  many  dangers  in  the  field,  but  who  had  a  terror 
of  witches  and  magicians,  which  was  a  characteristic  of  this  period.  The 
soldiers  of  Suffolk  and  Talbot  looked  on  in  terror  and  amazement,  when,  on  a 
tower  facing  the  Toumelles,  a  form  appeared  in  shining  armour  and  bade 
them  depart  if  they  would  avoid  misery  and  shame.    William  Glasdale,  the 
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cominander  of  the  Toumellos,  reviled  the  nmideo,  and  told  her  to  go  back  to 
her  cows.  *■  Your  men  will  be  driven  to  retreat/*  she  exclaimed,  **but  you 
wil!  not  live  to  fly  with  them."  The  French  waitai  for  succours  from  other 
garrisons  before  they  attempted  any  great  operations  against  the  besiesjers, 
Joan  was  invariably  for  instant  attack,  without  heeding  disparity  of  numhers 
or  disadvantages  of  position.  Some  of  the  knights  were  indignant  at  her 
assumed  authority,  but  by  her  resistless  force  of  will  she  conquered  all  oppo- 
sition. 

The  succours  at  length  were  at  hand.  There  was  no  attempt  to  bring 
them  into  the  city  under  cover  of  darkness,  or  while  the  English  were  engaged 
in  another  tjuarter.  At  the  head  of  the  French  knights  and  soldiers,  followed 
by  the  people  of  the  town,  Joan  rode  forth  with  her  banner,  Ix^tween  the 
towers  of  the  besiegers.  They  looked  on  with  wontier,  but  there  was  no 
resistance.  When  she  returned  at  night,  she  threw  herself  exhausted  on  a 
bed.  Awakened  by  a  noise,  she  cried  out,  ''My  amis!  my  horse !^'  She 
rushed  into  the  street,  mounted  with  her  banner,  and  rode  alone  to  the  spot 
where  she  heard  the  clamour.  A  ntsh  sortie  had  l>een  made,  and  the  aasail- 
antfi  were  driven  back.  When  they  saw  the  white  horse  and  the  banner  of  the 
Maid,  they  shouted  for  joy,  and  followed  her  out  of  the  gate  into  the  besiegers' 
lines.  After  an  engagement  of  three  houi-s,  the  English  fort  was  taken  and 
Bet  on  fire.  It  was  Joan's  first  battle.  She  had  fought  with  the  courage  and 
address  of  the  mckst  aceomplLshefl  knight. 

The  terror  of  the  English  after  this  sortie  from  the  Burgundy  gate  became 
more  universal.  The  next  day  the  Maid  and  the  chiefs  crosses!  the  Loire  in  a 
boat,  and  led  an  attack  upon  a  fortification  on  the  left  bank.  She  was  slightly 
woundeil,  an<l  pa^ssed  the  night  in  the  field.  The  great  force  of  the  l>esiegers 
was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river;  and  the  sire  de  Gaueourt,  the  governor  of 
Orleans,  was  opposed  to  this  leadijig  forth  of  the  garrison,  to  leave  the  city 
defenceless,  while  the  English  were  attacked  on  the  left  bank.  But  the  daring 
and  confident  girl  had  completely  won  the  real  leadersliip  fyf  the  solihcrs  and 
the  citizens.  She  had  returned  to  Orleans,  and  had  tokl  the  chiefs  that  she 
had  much  to  do  on  the  morrow.  Without  any  concert  with  the  French  leaders, 
she  roee  early  in  the  morning  antl  went  forth  with  a  tumultuous  crowd  to 
the  Burgundy  gate.  It  was  shut  against  her  egress.  Tlie  governor  whs  com- 
pelled to  open  it,  and  she  rode  out,  followed  by  soldiers  an<l  a  great  multitude. 
Their  counsel  Innng  thus  rejected,  the  French  knights^  with  their  nien-at-arms, 
reluctantly  followed.  But  their  prudence  was  soon  laid  aside  in  the  din  of 
battle.  The  river  had  been  crossed  by  Joan,  ami  she  had  conmienced  an 
aasault  on  the  Tournelles,  the  great  fort  held  to  be*  impregnable.  Tlie  artillery 
from  its  walls  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  assailants,  but  the  wonderful  Maid 
wjis  always  ready  with  her  rallying  cry.  She  was  the  first  to  mount  the  ram- 
part by  a  ladder.  An  arrow  strucic  her,  and  she  fell  into  the  ditch.  She  was 
cjirried  off,  and  after  a  few  natural  tears  drew  the  shaft  out  of  her  shoulder 
and  knelt  in  prayer.  The  attack  had  lasted  four  hours,  and  nothing  had  been 
gained.  The  retreat  was  soundetl.  Joan  implored  Dunois  not  to  move.  '*  Let 
our  people  rest,  and  eat  and  drink."  Her  standard-bearer  had  remained 
near  the  spot  whence  the  Maid  was  borne  away.  The  lord  of  Daubon,  who 
was  against  a  retreat,  took  the  standard,  and  with  another  descended  into 
.the  ditch,  and,  waving  the  well-knomi  sign  of  victory,  the  French  rallied 
round  him. 

Seeing  what  was  tiikmg  place,  Joan  w^nt  forward  to  claim  her  standard. 
The  English,  who  had  se<.^n  her  bonie  off  wounded,  felt  a  new  alarm.  The 
French  advanced  again  to  the  attack  of  the  fort,  under  their  marvellous  leader. 
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From  the  other  bank  the  people  of  Orleans  were  stonninf  the  Toumelles, 
having  crossed  the  broken  arches  of  the  bridge  by  beams  pmc€Kl  on  the  but- 
tresses. The  English  were  now  between  two  assaults.  The  soldiers  were 
filled  with  a  superstitious  awe.  The  maiden  was  on  the  battlement  of  the 
second  tower  of  the  works,  the  first  having  been  taken.  The  soldiers,  with 
Glasdale,  their  commander,  thus  surrounded,  were  retreating  mto  the  main 
defence  upon  a  wooden  bridge,  when  a  cannon-ball  struck  it,  and  the  com- 
mander and  his  men  fell  into  the  stream  and  were  drowned.  The  prophetic 
words  of  the  Maid,  when  Glasdale  reviled  her,  were  accomplished.  There  was 
now  no  chance  of  resistance  to  the  impassioned  assaults  of  the  French.  The 
English  threw  down  their  arms,  and  were  slaughtered,  drowned,  or  taken 
prisoners,  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand.  No  aid  came  from  the  panic- 
stricken  camp;  and  the  Maid  passed  over  the  repaired  bridge  into  the  city 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  whilst  every  steeple  sent  forth  its  peals  of 
gratulating  bells,  and  at  every  church  Te  Deum  was  sung  on  that  night  of 
victory.  The  next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  the  English  marched  out  from 
their  forts  and  formed  in  order  of  battle  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  city. 
They  stood  in  an  attitude  of  defiance  before  the  walls.  Joan  had  hastily 
risen,  and  was  soon  at  the  northern  gate.  "Attack  them  not,"  she  said.  "K 
they  attack  you,  defend  yourselves."  It  was  Sunday,  the  8th  of  May.  An 
altar  was  brought  to  the  gate,  and  the  priests  chanted  a  solemn  service.  The 
English  standards  were  displayed ;  the  trumpets  sounded ;  but  they  turned  their 
faces  from  Orleans.    The  siege  was  at  an  end. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  assign  any  miraculous  powers  to  Joan  of  Arc  in 
accounting  for  her  wonderful  success.  She  honestly  believed  herself  inspired 
by  heaven,  and  she  infused  into  others  that  belief.  An  enthusiast  herself,  she 
filled  a  dispirited  soldiery  and  a  despairing  people  with  enthusiasm.  The 
great  secret  of  her  success  was  the  boldness  of  her  attacks,  when  military 
science  reposed  upon  its  cautious  strategy.  In  the  eyes  of  the  experienced 
tacticians  she  risked  the  safety  of  the  city  when  she  led  her  excited  multitudes 
to  the  assault  of  the  Toumelles.  In  her  own  self-reliance  she  would  hear  of 
no  other  counsels  but  the  most  daring,  and  to  that  contempt  of  danger  she 
owed  her  triumphs.  In  every  desperate  struggle  between  individuals  and 
nations  boldness  is  generally  the  most  certain  winner.  Boldness  was  the 
principle  which  the  peasant  girl  of  Domr^my  maintained  to  the  end  of  her 
wonderful  career.  In  eleven  days  she  had  stricken  terror  into  an  army  which 
had  been  the  terror  of  France  for  eleven  years.  The  government  of  Charles 
VII  would  have  rested  inactive  under  the  triumph  of  Orleans.  She  un- 
ceasingly urged  the  dauphin's  progress  to  Rheims,  for  she  held  him  not  as 
a  king  till  he  was  crowned  in  that  city,  where  all  the  kings  of  France  for  three 
centuries  had  been  consecrated.  The  way  thitlier  was  filled  with  their  enemies. 
They  held  the  keys  of  the  cities  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine.  But  the 
bold  counsels  at  last  prevailed,  and  Joan's  standard  was  again  floating  at  the 
head  of  a  French  army. 

On  the  11th  of  June  the  duke  of  AlenQon  and  the  chiefs  who  had  defended 
Orleans  arrived  before  Jargeau,  which  SufTolk  occupied.  The  English  eari 
had  come  out  with  his  garrison  to  ofTer  battle.  The  French  had  arrived  in 
haste,  and  they  were  driven  back.  But  at  the  command  of  the  Maid  they 
returned  to  the  attack,  and  SufTolk  retired  within  his  walls.  The  bombardment 
of  the  town  continued  for  three  days,  when,  a  breach  having  been  made,  Joan 
led  the  assault.  Jargeau  fell,  and  SufTolk  was  a  prisoner.  On  the  18th  of 
June  was  fought  the  battle  of  Patay.  The  English  fled  from  the  terrible  ban- 
ner that  had  been  first  seen  at  Orleans,  and  the  lords  Talbot  and  Scales  were 
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made  prisoners.  The  hasty  mtreat  of  Ffistolf  brought  upon  him  the  unde- 
gerved  imputation  of  cowardice,  and  when  he  came  to  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
at  CorbeiJ,  he  was  lieprived  of  the  ribantl  of  tlie  garter.  The  triumph  of  the 
victory  of  the  Herrings  did  not  save  the  good  knight  from  the  disgrace  of  the 
flight  rfPatay. 

But  Bedford  himself,  though  a  man  of  great  ability,  beheved,  or  affected  to 
believe,  in  a  miraculous  cause  for  these  reverses  of  the  English.  A  lett>er  was 
sent  by  him,  at  this  period,  to  the  council  at  London,  in  which,  according  to 
nile,  lie  addresses  the  young  king:  **  All  things  here  prospered  for  you  till  the 
time  of  the  siege  of  Orleans,  undertaken  of  whase  advice  God  only  knows. 
Since  the  death  of  my  cousin  of  Salisbury,  w^hom  CJod  absolve,  who  fell  by  the 
hand  of  God,  as  it  seemeth,  your  people,  who  w^ere  assembled  in  great  number 
at  this  siege,  have  rpceived  a  terrible  check.  This  has  been  caused  in  part,  as 
we  trow,  by  tfie  confidence  our  enemies  have  in  a  disciple  and  limb  of  the 
devil,  called  La  Pucelle  [the  Maid],  that  used  false  enchantments  and  sorcery. 
The  which  stroke  and  discomfiture  has  not  only  lessoned  the  number  of  your 
people  here,  but  idso  sunk  the  courage  of  the  remainder  in  a  \vonderful  man- 
ner»  and  encouraged  your  enemies  to  assemble  themselves  forthwith  in  great 
numbers." 

THE   CORONATION  AT   RHEIMS,   AND   BURNING   OF  JOAN 

It  was  a  false  policy  of  the  English  chiefs  to  decry  Joan  as  a  sorcerer. 

It  was  the  ready  mode  to  spread  the  greatest  terror  of  her  exploits  amongst 
their  own  adherents.  The  French,  with  equal  confidence,  proclaimed  her  as 
the  favoured  of  heaven,  who  exliibited  as  much  courage  as  piety.  At  this 
juncture  the  duke  of  Bedford  secured  the  doubtful  co-of>eration  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy ;  and  the  cardinal  Beaufort,  who  had  raiseii  an  army  in  England  for 
a  crusade  against  the  heretics  of  Bohemia,  turned  over  his  troofxs  to  the  regent 
of  France,  to  war  against  tlie  Armjignacs^  and  to  make  new  efforts  against  the 
enchantments  which  had  given  them  power  to  resist  the  long  triumphant 
bravery  of  the  English.  They  took  the  field  with  new  hopes.  Onward  went 
the  Maid  upon  her  resolveil  design  that  Charles  VII  should  be  crowned  at 
Itheims.  On  the  28th  of  June,  twelve  thousand  Frenchmen  marched  out  of 
Gien,  to  traverse  a  country  whose  towiiH  and  fortresses  were  held  by  English 
and  Burgundians,     They  reached  Troyes,  and  encampt^d  bf^fore  the  tc»wTi. 

Six  days  of  inactivity  were  passcni,  and  the  French  army  wanteii  food ;  they 
were  without  artillery ;  and  it  w^as  proposeii  to  retreat  to  the  Loire.  Joan  was 
sent  for  by  the  king  and  his  council.  ^'  Shall  I  be  believed  ?  ^'  she  asked.  '^  What- 
ever you  say,**  replied  the  king,  ''we  will  attend  to.''  "Then,  noble  dauphin, 
assault  the  town,  and  you  shall  enter  there  to-morrow.**  On  the  morrow  the 
famous  standard  was  displayed,  and  the  terrified  garrison  of  Troyes  surrendered 
the  place.  They  went  on,  and  took  Chalons  without  resistance.  As  they 
approached  Rheims  the  peasants  of  her  native  district  came  out  to  look  upon 
the  wonderful  girl,  w^hom  they  knew  as  the  shepherdess  by  wise  men  accounted 
mad.  After  some  debate  within  the  toT\Ti,  and  great  apprehensions  of  failure 
in  thr^  French  camp,  Joan  urged  the  king  on,  and  the  gat^^s  of  Rheims  were 
opened.  On  the  17th  of  July  Charles  was  crowned  in  its  ancient  church. 
Tlxere  w^ere  few  nobles  present.  The  Maiden  stood  with  her  standard  before 
the  altar.  The  expense  of  the  coronation  amount^ed  only  to  twenty-four 
Parisian  livres.  Never  was  king  so  inaugurated.  Alt  the  accustomed  pomp 
was  absent:  but  w^hen  the  enthusiastic  girl  kissed  the  feet  of  her  monarch,  her 
tears  were  a  holier  consecration  than  the  mystic  ral  with  which,  as  the  legends 
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told,  Clovis  had  been  there  baptised.  Charles  then  went  on  towards  Paris, 
receiving  the  submission  of  many  towns  on  his  march. 

Joan  thought  her  mission  accomplished,  and  earnestly  desired  to  return 
to  her  father  and  mother,  to  keep  their  herds  and  flocks.  Her  counsels  now 
became  vacillating.  Sometimes  Charles  retreated  and  sometimes  marched 
forward.  Bedford  was  moving  rapidly  to  bring  the  French  to  an  engagement. 
The  two  armies  suddenly  met  at  Senlis,  and  for  three  days  a  battle  was  vainly 
expected.  Each  army  then  took  its  own  way — Bedford  for  Normandy,  which 
had  been  entered  by  a  hostile  force  under  the  constable  De  Richemont;  Charles 
marched  on  to  Paris.  On  the  12th  of  September  an  assault  was  made  at  the 
faubourg  St.  Honor6.  The  intrepid  Joan,  though  she  had  lost  confidence  in 
her  miraculous  voices,  displayed  her  wonted  courage.  She  scaled  the  walls, 
but  was  wounded,  and  fell  into  the  fosse.  Crawling  out  from  the  heaps  of 
dead  and  dying,  she  again  waved  her  standard.  The  old  confidence  in  her 
powers  had  deserted  the  French;  and  when  the  attack  was  repulsed,  they 
reproached  her  that  she  had  said  they  should  sleep  that  night  in  Paris.  "  You 
would  have  slept  there,"  she  replied,  "  if  you  had  fought  as  I  fought."  Charles 
retreated  to  the  Loire.  The  succeeding  winter  was  passed  by  the  king  at 
Bourges.  In  the  spring  the  army  moved  to  the  relief  of  Compifegne,  which  was 
besieged  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Joan  got  into  the  town,  and  the  same 
day  headed  a  sortie.  She  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  carried  to  the  Bur- 
gundian  quarters.    Her  wars  were  over. 

For  four  months  Joan  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Beaurevoir,  near  Cam- 
bray.  She  was  a  prisoner  of  war  to  the  Burgundians.  She  was  afterwards 
conveyed  to  Arras  and  to  Crotoy,  and  was  finally  delivered  to  the  English  in 
their  city  of  Rouen.  The  University  of  Paris  urged  her  trial  before  an  eccle- 
siastical tribunal,  and  there  are  letters  from  that  body  full  of  reproach  to 
the  English  for  not  delivering  up  their  prisoner  to  the  justice  of  the  church. 
At  length  letters  patent  were  issued  in  the  name  of  Henry  VI,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that,  in  accordance  with  the  public  opinion,  and  at  the  especial  request  of 
the  bishop  of  Beauvais  and  the  University  of  Paris,  she  was  to  be  given  up  to 
the  bishop,  to  be  examined  and  proceeded  against  under  his  authority.  She 
was  subjected  for  several  months  to  the  most  searching  interrogatories. 

Heresy  and  schism,  meriting  the  punishment  of  fire,  were  declared  to  be 
found  against  her.  The  University  of  Paris  ratified  the  articles  of  accusation. 
On  a  public  scaffold  at  Rouen  the  sentence  of  condemnation  was  read  to  her 
by  the  bishop  of  Beauvais.  Her  courage  deserted  her,  and  she  expressed  her 
contrition  and  submission.  Her  sentence  of  burning  at  the  stake  was  then  to 
be  commuted  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  She  was  taken  back  to  prison, 
but  after  two  days  her  confidence  returned,  and  she  reaffirmed  her  belief  that 
her  voices  came  from  God ;  and  that,  not  understanding  what  the  abjuration 
was  that  she  had  been  called  upon  to  sign,  she  had  signed  in  the  fear  of  being 
burned.  She  was  now  a  relapsed  heretic,  in  the  terms  of  the  cruel  zeal  of  the 
persecuting  ecclesiastics,  and  her  fate  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt.  In 
the  old  market-place  of  Rouen  a  pile  of  wood  was  built  up,  and  round  it  a 
scaffold  was  erected,  where  prelates  and  nobles  might  sit  to  behold  the  death 
of  the  heroic  girl.  There  sat  Cardinal  Beaufort  and  the  bishop  of  Beauvais; 
and  as  Joan  stood  before  them,  a  sermon  was  preached,  setting  forth  her  atroc- 
ities; and  the  preacher  concluded  with,  "Joan,  go  in  peace;  the  church  can  no 
longer  protect  thee,  and  delivers  thee  into  secular  hands." 

She  was  immediately  dragged  to  the  pile ;  the  fatal  cap  of  the  Inquisition, 
with  the  words  hdr^tiq^Wj  rehpsey  apostate,  idolatrey  was  placed  on  her  head; 
the  fire  was  kindled.    Her  last  word  was  "Jesus."    On  the  spot  where  this 
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deed  of  infaniy  was  perpetrat<?d  stands  one  of  the  moniiments  by  which  the 
French  of  later  times  have  ^sought  to  redeem  their  ghare  of  the  disgrace  of 
this  murder  of  the  30th  of  May,  143L  French  historians  attempt  to  fix  the 
greater  blame  upon  the  English.  It  b  clear  that,  although  the  vengeance  of 
those  who  had  m^n  driven  from  Orleaas  and  vanquishe<l  at  Patay  was  the 
main  cause  of  this  tnigedy,  it  would  not  have  been  accomplLshed  except 
through  that  terrible  power  which,  under  the  name  of  religion,  had  no  quality 
of  mercy  w^hen  a  heretic  was  to  be  hunted  to  the  death.  The  bishop  of 
Beauvais  and  the  cardinal  of  Winchester  knew  no  distinction  of  nation  when 
they  sat  on  the  scaffold  at  Rouen  to  do  the  work  of  the  Holy  Inquisition. 


THE  DREAM  OF  CONQUEST  ENDS 

The  coronation  of  Charleys  VII  at  Rheinis  was  to  be  rivalled  by  the  more 
gorgeous  ceremony  of  crowning  Henry  VI  at  Paris.  On  St.  George's  day  of 
1430  the  toy  who  had  been  crowned  at  Westminster  came,  with  Beaufort,  to 
Calais.  They  remained  there  a  month.  On  the  17th  of  Decemlier  Henry 
made  his  public  entry  into  Paris,  and  was  crowned  at  Notre  Dame. 
He  returned  to  England  in  February,  1431,  and  rode  into  London  amidst 
a^s  profuse  an<i  laboured  pageantry  as  had  welcomed  his  father  from 
Agincourt.  He  came  under  very  different  auspices.  Dresiscd  up  with  the 
mantle  of  royalty  and  the  crown  on  his  head,  the  boy  of  ten  years  of  age  was 
to  perform  the  character  of  king,  that  the  exhibition  might  strengthen  one  of 
the  parties  in  the  state  that  was  aiming  at  supremacy. 

Whilst  these  follies  were  enact'C^d  id  England,  HarHeur  was  recaptured  by 
the  French.  The  first  trophy  of  Henry  V  was  for  a  while  lost.  The  alliance  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  fast  slijiping  away.  Every  year  added  to  the 
strength  of  the  national  party  in  France.  At  ever}'  conference  for  peace  the 
demands  of  Charles  VH  teeame  enlarged.  At  the  congress  of  AiTas,  in  1435, 
the  French  would  only  agree  to  cede  Normandy  and  Guienne,  to  be  held  as  fiefs, 
all  other  passessions  and  all  claim  to  the  crown  Ix^ing  surrendered.  The  con- 
ditions were  refused,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  abanrloned  the  English  alliance. 
He  made  a  separate  treaty  with  Charles  VII,  swearing  that  he  would  forget 
his  father's  death  and  be  at  jx^rpetual  peace  with  France.  Monstrt4et'  says 
that  the  young  king  Henry  we|>t  at  the  news  of  this  iDcace  of  1435.  The  people 
of  England  numifested  their  indignation  by  seeking  out  tlie  subjects  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  Flemings  and  otiiers,  to  maltreat  and  murder  them.  The 
duke  of  Betlforrl,  who  had  steadily  yphekl  the  will  of  his  heroic  brother,  died 
at  this  critical  jwrirML 

There  was  no  union  in  the  English  councils.  The  duke  of  Gloucester 
would  have  called  up  the  old  heart  of  England  to  redeem  the  los.ses  and  dis- 
graces of  the  six  years  that  were  passeth  The  cardinal  of  Wincliester,  i>erhaps 
more  wisely,  advocated  peace.  In  the  (juarrels  Ix^tween  these  rival  leailers  in 
the  council  all  opportunity  for  a  successful  struggle  passed  away.  Paris  was 
retaken  by  Chark^s  in  1436,  and  the  English  were  expelled.  "When  they 
should  prtss  upon  their  jouniey,"  says  Fabyan,'  "  they  were  derided  anil  scorned 
of  the  Fn^nch  nation  out  of  all  measure.**  Successes  in  Normandy,  under 
the  duke  of  York  and  Talijot,  only  prolonged  the  final  issue ;  and  when  the  duke 
of  Burgundy's  possessions  were  devastated  by  Talbot  in  1437,  when  Picardy 
w^as  ravage<l  in  1440  anfl  Harfleur  was  once  again  ca[>tured  by  the  English, 
when  York  was  supereeded  as  regent  by  Warwick  and  Warwick  again  replaced 
by  York,  each  making  new  attempts  to  recover  the  lost  ascendancy — it  wt 
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still  manifest  to  the  French  that  the  time  was  approaching  when  the  spirit  of 
nationality  would  successfully  maintain  itself  agamst  the  pretensions  of  alien 
rulers. 

After  twenty-five  years'  captivity  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  released  from 
his  prison  in  the  Tower  of  London.  There  is  a  private  contemporary  record, 
The  Paston  Letters,^  which  shows  the  interest  that  the  English  took  in  the 
passing  events  connected  with  France:  "Tidings:  the  duke  of  Orleans  hath 
made  his  oath  upon  the  sacrament,  and  used  it,  never  for  to  bear  arms  against 
England,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  all  the  lords  except  my  lord  of 
Gloucester;  and  in  proof  that  my  said  lord  of  Gloucester  agreed  never  to  his 
deliverance,  when  the  mass  began  he  took  his  barge.  God  give  grace  the  said 
lord  of  Orleans  be  true,  for  this  same  week  shall  he  towards  France." 

The  war  is  continued  a  few  years  longer,  and  then  a  truce.  England  b 
anxious  about  the  terms  of  pacification.  Agnes  Paston  writes  to  her  son  on 
the  14th  of  February,  1445 :  "  I  pray  you  to  send  me  tidings  from  beyond  sea, 
for  here  they  are  afraid  to  tell  such  as  be  reported."  The  people  were  reluc- 
tant to  believe,  and  thought  it  dangerous  to  say  that  their  weak  young  king 
was  to  marry  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
French  king,  whose  consent  would  be  bought  by  the  surrender  of  all  that 
remained  of  the  lands  which  English  treasure  and  blood  had  won  in  that  war  of 
twenty  years.  Their  fears  were  accomplished.  Henry  was  married  to  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou  in  1445,  and  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  marriage  and  the  con- 
sequent truce  was  the  surrender  of  Anjou  and  Maine.  Normandy  was  soon 
conauered,  when  Maine,  the  key  to  its  possession,  was  gone.  Gascony  yielded 
to  tne  French  in  1451 ;  and  after  the  last  of  the  great  English  captains,  the 
dreaded  Talbot,  fell  at  Castillon  in  1458,  Bordeaux  was  taken.  The  dream  of 
conquest,^  which  had  lasted  for  more  than  a  century,  was  at  an  end.^ 

The  conclusion  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  coincides  with  the  period 
when  the  two  parties  that  divided  England  were  just  about  to  appeal  to  arms. 
The  civil  war  was  in  great  measure  the  result  of  defeats  abroad,  as  these  de- 
feats themselves  were  in  part  the  consequence  of  discord  at  home.  Quarrels 
between  the  chief  members  of  the  reigning  house  were  the  origin  of  its  weak- 
ness ;  financial  embarrassment,  a  divided  foreign  policy,  and  a  feeble  adminis- 
tration brought  disgrace  on  the  kin^  and  his  advisers;  family  feuds  and  a 
long  tale  of  mutual  injuries  added  bitterness  to  political  differences.  Event- 
ually an  outburst  of  popular  discontent  kindled  the  train  so  long  prepared, 
and  the  champjion  of  order  and  good  government  began  a  struggle  in  which 
the  original  objects  were  soon  lost  sight  of,  and  which  ended  only  with  the 
death  of  the  king,  whose  innocent  imtecility  had  caused  the  disorder.^ 


SOCIETY   DURING  THE   WAR  OF  THE  ROSES 

In  the  progress  of  our  narrative  we  have  arrived  at  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able epoclis  of  England's  eventful  history.  We  have  arrived  at  that  period  when 
we  may  turn  aside  from  that  great  contest  between  England  and  France — "  two 
so  invincible  nations,"  says  Hall,/  "which  never  would  yield  or  bow  the  one 
to  the  other,  neither  yet  once  hear  of  abstinence  of  fighting  or  refusing  from  war, 

p  **  Had  the  Plantagenets,  as  at  one  time  seemed  likely,  succeeded  in  uniting  all  France  under 
their  government,  it  is  probable  that  England  would  never  have  had  an  independent  existence. 
Her  princes,  her  lords,  ner  prelates  would  have  been  men  differing  in  race  and  language  from 
the  artisans  and  tillers  of  the  earth.  The  revenues  of  her  great  proprietors  would  have  been 
spent  in  festivities  and  diversions  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.     The  noble  language  of  Milton  and 
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SO  much  were  their  hearts  hardened,  and  so  princely  were  their  stomachs/' 
In  this  war,  and  in  previous  French  wai*s,  Comines'**  tells  us  that  the  English 
"  carrier!  over  a  considerable  booty  into  England^  not  only  in  plunder  vmivh 
they  had  taken  in  the  several  towns,  but  in  the  richness  and  quality  of  their 
prisoners,  who  paid  them  great  ransoms  for  then*  liberty." 

A  different  war  was  at  hand — a  war  in  wliich  the  English  lords  would  fight 
at  intervals  for  thirty-five  years  upon  their  native  soil,  anti  only  end  this  work 
of  mutual  destruction  when  pne  half  of  the  okl  nobility  of  Enghind  was  swept 
away.  During  thei?e  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  of  which  the  seeds  were 
sown  in  the  distracted  councils  of  the  minority  of  Henry  VI,  we  have  many 
scattered  but  authentic  materials  for  viewing  the  social  conchtion  of  the  country. 
The  first  division  of  this  extraordinary  period  opens  with  the  itisurrt*cttons  of 
1450,  and  then  proceeds  in  showing  the  duke  of  York  taking  up  arms  in  1452, 
and  his  son  Edward  seated  on  the  throne  in  1461.     The  second  emliraces  the 

C^riloys  fortunes  of  Henry  and  his  intn^pid  wife,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
aneastrian  party  after  that  gleam  of  triumph,  which  was  destroyer!  by  the 
fatal  battles  of  Bamet  and  Tewkesbury  in  147L  Edward  sits  on  the  throne 
f(.>r  thirteen  years  longer,  in  comparative  tranquillity;  then  two  more  years  of 
mysterious  murder  and  fierce  war;  and  then  a  dynasty  with  which  the  feudal 
system  has  practically  come  to  an  end.  This  Is  one  great  epic  which  requires 
to  }je  told  without  any  material  interruption  to  the  relation  of  events,  of 
which  tlie  hnks  are  welded  in  one  continuous  chain. 

During  this  troubled  time,  when  we  mi^ht  naturally  expect  that  the  whole 
framework  of  society  would  be  thrown  into  disorder,  we  find  t!ie  internal 
administration  of  England  proceeding  with  the  same  regularity  as  if  the 
struggle  for  supremacy  were  raging  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  iiLstead  of  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  The  uniform  course  of  justic-e  is  uninterrupteiK  Men 
are  litigating  for  disputed  rights,  as  if  there  were  no  general  jDeril  of  property. 
They  are  electing  knights  of  the  shire  and  burgesses,  unfler  aristocratical 
or  popular  influences,  as  if  the  real  arbitrament  of  these  contentions  was  to 
be  in  the  parliament-house  and  not  in  the  battle-field.  They  are  buying 
and  selling,  growing  and  exporting,  as  if  the  producers  looked  on  with  in- 
difference whilst  tile  War^dcks  and  Somerset's  were  slaying  or  being  slain. 
They  wear  richer  a|)parel,  and  strive  more  for  outward  distinctions,  and  build 
better  houses  than  when  their  fathers  were  fighting  in  France;  and  they  are 
really  prospering  in  aa  increase  of  hiaterial  wealtli,  though  they  greatly  lack 
the  instrument  of  exchange,  for  the  want  of  money  is  grievously  felt  from  the 
peer  to  the  huckster.  They  pursue  their  accustonifM;!  diversions;  they  hunt 
and  they  hawk ;  they  gamble  in  public  gardens ;  they  gape  at  the  players  of 
interludes;  they  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  and  Walsingham,  and  San- 
tiago :  they  take  life  easily,  as  if  no  danger  were  around  them,  when  truly  they 
might  be  in  trouble  for  shouting  for  the  White  Rase  on  one  day  and  for  the 
Red  on  the  next.  Their  marriages  go  forward,  with  the  keenest  avidity 
amongst  the  gentry  and  the  burgesses  to  make  the  best  bargains  for  th^ir  sons 
and  daughters;  and  whilst  we  know  how  many  great  houses  were  rendered 
desolate  by  these  troubles,  we  have  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  during  their 
existence  population  hatl  decreased. 

These  appearances  on  the  surface  of  things  involve  many  important  pointa 
of  national  character  and  social  progre^.    During  the  period  in  and  near  the 

Burke  would  have  remained  a  rustic  dialect  withayt  a  literature,  a  fixed  ^ammar»  or  a  fixed 
orthography,  and  would  have  been  contetiiptuously  abandoned  to  the  use  of  boors.  No  mani 
of  En^ish  extraction  would  have  risen  to  eminence,  except  by  becoming,  in  speech  and  habits, 
a  Frenchman/* — Macat^lay.^] 
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stormy  era  which  commenced  with  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  centuiy,  and  lasted  till  the  quarrels  of  York  and  Lancaster  came 
to  an  end  upon  Bosworth  Field,  the  condition  of  society  appears  to  have  imder- 
gone  very  slight  change;  for  in  whatever  re^rded  the  civil  administration 
of  the  coimtry  there  was  no  revolutionary  action  connected  with  the  sudden 
changes  in  the  supreme  power.  It  was  of  this  period  that  Comines,''*  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  statesmen  of  his  age,  thus  wrote :  "  In  my  opinion,  of 
all  the  coimtries  in  Europe  where  I  was  ever  acquainted  the  government  is 
nowhere  so  well  managed,  the  people  nowhere  less  obnoxious  to  violence  and 
oppression,  nor  their  houses  less  liable  to  the  desolations  of  war  than  in  Eng- 
land, for  there  the  calamities  fall  only  upon  their  authors."  In  another  part 
of  the  same  chapter  he  says :  ''  England  has  this  peculiar  grace,  that  neither 
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the  country,  nor  the  people,  nor  the  houses  are  wasted,  destroyed,  or  demolished; 
but  the  calamities  and  misfortunes  of  the  war  fall  only  upon  the  soldiers,  and 
especially  the  nobility."  [Knight  furthermore  alludes  to  an  actual  increase 
of  population  during  this  period.] 

But  we  might  still  hesitate  to  believe  that  the  government  was  well  admin- 
istered, and  the  people  little  disturbed  by  violence,  if  we  were  to  regard  tJie 
wars  of  the  Roses  as  one  continued  series  of  exterminating  slaughters. 
Comines,^  still  speaking  of  these  wars,  says :  "  In  England,  when  any  disputes 
arise  and  proceed  to  a  war,  the  controversy  is  generally  decided  in  eight  or 
ten  days,  and  one  party  or  other  gains  the  victory."  After  the  first  battle, 
that  of  St.  Albans,  in  1455,  there  was  outward  peace  for  four  years.  York 
was  in  arms  in  1459,  gained  the  battle  of  Northampton  in  1460,  and  was  killed 
on  the  last  day  of  that  year.  Within  three  months  his  son  Edward  was  on 
the  throne,  and  had  gained  the  decisive  victory  of  Towton.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Lancastrian  rising  of  1464,  the  kingdom  was  at  peace  till  1470. 
The  attempt  then  to  restore  Henry  VI  was  defeated  in  the  fighting  of  two 
months.  Warwick  landed  on  the  13th  of  September ;  Edward  fled  on  the  3d 
of  October;  on  the  14th  of  March,  1471,  he  was  again  in  England;  and  after 
the  great  battle  of  Barnet,  that  of  Tewkesbury  decided  the  contest  on  the 
4th  of  May.  The  remaining  thirteen  years  of  Edward  saw  no  civil  warfare* 
The  landing  of  Richmond  and  the  fall  of  Richard  III  proved  the  affair  of  a 
fortnight.  The  actual  warfare  in  England,  from  1455  to  1485,  included  an 
aggregate  space  of  time  of  something  less  than  two  years.  ^ 
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It  had  long  been  apparent  that  no  increase  of  years  would  bring  Henrj-^  VI 
the  spirit  of  a  man  or  the  capability  of  managing  his  own  affairs.  Gentle, 
timid,  submissive,  and  superstitious,  he  would  have  made  a  tolerably  good 
monk,  l>ut  he  had  not  one  of  the  qualities  which  constitute  a  good  king. 
Parliament,  which  settled  the  regency,  and  apportione<!  and  nicely  limitc^d 
the  power  and  authority  of  it.s  members,  gave  no  authority  whatever  to  the 
queen-mother,  Catherine  of  France,  the  youthful  widow  of  Henry  V,  This 
lady  apfx^ars  to  have  hatl  little  ambition,  iis  tliree  or  four  yearn  after  the  death 
of  the  hero  of  Agincourt  she  married  Owen  Tudor,  an  obscure  gentleman  of 
Wales,  w!io,  however,  lioasted  a  most  ancient  and  even  a  royal  descent ;  but 
wliat,  perhaps,  had  more  infiiienee  over  Catherine's  choice  was  the  circum- 
stance of  his  ix^ing  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  Englanii,  l.>esides  l^jeing 
"garnished  with  many  gorily  gifts,"  In  her  affection  for  her  i^romising  family 
by  this  sfrcond  marriage,  from  which  sprung  the  royal  line  of  Tudor,  slie  may 
have  somew^hat  neglecteii  the  care  of  the  sickly  and  unpromising  ^en^>^  But 
all  her  cares  ceaseil  in  1437,  and  she  hatl  been  burietl  seven  years  in  Westminster 
abbt^y,  by  the  side  of  her  first  husband,*  when  Henry  married. 

As  soon  as  Wilham  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  hail  returned  to  England 
with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  bride  whom  he  liad  cho^sen  for  tlie  king,  he  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  marquis,  and  from  that  moment  he  antl  the  c|ueen 
began  to  monopolise  antl  tlivide  between  them  the  whole  authority  of  govern- 
ment. They  were  constantly  together,  and  people  said  that  Suffolk  looked 
more  like  her  hasband  and  king  of  England  than  the  unfortunate  Henry. 
There  Wiis  a  strong  popular  pivjudice  against  French  queens  of  any  kind,  nor 
did  Margaret's  conduct  at  all  tend  to  remove  it.  She  applied  iloctrines  of 
government  which  she  had  learned  in  France  to  a  country  whoUy  tlifferent, 
and  incensed  the  r>eople  by  Iier  arrogant,  despotic  conduct. 

The  friends  anil  admirers  of  the  duke  of  Gloucesterj  among  whom  the 
citizens  of  London  were  very  conspicuous,  said  everjTi^here  that  he  would 
have  taken  better  measures  for  the  prcj^rvation  of  the  English  con<|uests; 
but  the  duke,  either  from  fear  of  the  prevalent  faction  at  coin-t,  or  from 
some  other  motive,  gave  his  approval  in  a  very  marked  manner  in  par- 
hameut  to  all  the  negotiations  concluded  by  Suffolk.  It  is  quit«  clear, 
however,  that  there  was  no  sincerity  in  these  outwaril  liemonstrations,  and 
that  'Uhe  good  duke  Humphrey,*'  as  he  was  called  by  the  people,  would,  on 
account  of  his  great  popularity,  be  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
qu«x*n  and  her  favourite.  Besides,  the  passionate  anil  vindictive  Marganet 
was  not  likely  to  forget  that  Gloucester  hail  at  first  strongly  opposed  the 

*  By  an  ex  post  jaclo  law,  piisjiwi  m  the  sixth  year  of  Henry'  VI,  though  not  now  found  on 
the  rolln  of  jiarlmment,  haviii);  iipparently  bet*u  toni  out,  such  innrriagcs  as  those  of  Catherine 
with  Owen  Tudor  were  dwlared  prcsuniptuous,  derogatory  to  the  rtival  dignity,  and  illegal, 
without  the  express  eonstnt  of  the  sovereign.  Aher  Catherine's  death  'f  udor  was  apprehended 
and  put  in  wani,  but  he  was  allowed  to  escape  from  the  Tower.  He  was  aiterwanin  beheaded 
for  Ins  adherence  to  Henr>'  VI.  Jacquetta  of  Luxemburg,  the  widow  of  the  great  duke  of  Bed- 
ford^  foUoweci  Catherine's  example,  and  married,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  English  njurt, 
Sir  Rieliard  Woodvilk\  who  waa  otdy  a  kniglit.  She  and  her  husband,  however*  after  some 
perset'uti*)ii  and  payment  of  a  fine  of  £1^000,  were  allowed  to  live  in  peaee.  Catherine,  besides 
a  daughter,  had  three  sons  by  Owen  Tudor.  During  the  reign  of  their  half-brother  Henr>'  VI, 
Edmund,  the  eldest,  was  created  earl  of  Riehmond ;  and  Ja«per,  the  t^H'ond.  waa  made  earl  of 
Pembroke.  The  first  of  these,  by  his  marriage  with  the  only  daughter  of  Jolm,  ciuke  of  8omer- 
aet>  had  Henr>%  who  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Richmond,  and  who  afterwards  ascended  the 
throne  as  Henry  VII. 
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measures  which  made  her  a  queen  and  gave  to  her  father  a  iBBpectable 
existence. 

In  1441,  after  an  altercation  with  the  cardinal,  in  which  the  duke  was 
defeated  and  humiliated,^  a  strange  prosecution  was  got  up  against  his  wife 
the  duchess,  Eleanor  Cobham,  who  had  the  misfortune  of  being  Gloucester's 
mistress  before  she  became  his  wife,  and  could  never  wholly  efface  the  unfavour- 
able impression  made  by  this  eircmnstance.  She  is  represented  as  an  avaricious, 
grasping,  ambitious,  and  dissolute  woman;  but  her  enemies  drew  this  por- 
trait, and  whatever  she  mi^ht  be  she  was  dear  to  the  duke,  although  he  was 
not  the  oiost  faithful  of  husbands. 

The  duke  was  nmoh  devoted  t^  all  the  learning  then  in  vogue,  and  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  the  society  of  learned  men.  Among  other  doctors  and  clerks 
whom  he  entertained  was  one  Roger  Bolingbroke,  whom  he  kept  constantly 

in  his  house  as  chaplain.  This  Bolingbroke 
was  much  given  to  the  sciences,  especially  to 
astronomy,  and  astronomy  in  those  days  was 
generally  made  to  include  astrology.  Glouces- 
ter's  wife,  aware  that  Henry  was  sickly  and 
that  her  husband  stood  next  in  succession, 
was  probably  anxious  to  know  whether  the 
stars  would  tell  when  the  king  would  die, 
antl  she  had  frequent  consultations  with  the 
chaplain  and  others.  On  a  sudden,  soon 
after  her  husband  s  last  violent  quarrel  with 
£4    ^i     siL  \M   ^     A  Cardinal  Beaufort,^  she  was  accused  of  trea- 

iA  ^^i  h\w^  ^^^"^^^  ^^^'  *^^^^  *^^^  ^^^^  ^^  sorcery  and  enchant- 
mtk  ^  '*  ^J  ^1^  ^  J^  ment,  intended  to  destroy  the  king,  to  the 
flllV       \   W^  A  iflp  intent  to  advance  and  to  promote  her  hus- 

'  |\'  ^       %Sf  /     Mm//  ^^^^  to  the  crown/'    The  duchess  and  Bo- 

lingbroke were  arrested,  together  with  South- 
well,  priest   and   canon   of    St.    Stephen's, 
Westminster;  ^John   Hum,  priest;  and  Mar- 
gery Jourdayn,  commonly  called  the  Witch 
of  Eye.     The  duchess  was  examined  in  St. 
Stephen's   chajiel   before   the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury :  she  was  condemned  to  do  public  penance  in  three  places  within 
the  city  of  London,  and  afterwards  to  pass  her  life  a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  untler  chaise  of  Sir  John  Stanley, 

Roger  Bolingbroke,  the  learned  astronomer,  who  died  protesting  his 
innocence  of  all  evil  intentions,  was  drawn  and  quartered  at  Tyburn;  Mar- 
ger>^  Jourdayn  was  bumeil  in  Smithfield ;  Southwell  died  in  prison  l^efore  the 
time  of  execution;  and  John  Hum  received  the  royal  pardon.  The  worst 
thing  proved  against  the  duchess  was  that  she  had  sought  for  love-philters  to 
secure  the  constancy  of  her  husband.  The  worst  thing  attempted  to  l>e 
proved  against  her  was  that  she  kept  by  her  a  wax  figure,  made  by  the  "  cun- 
ning necromancers,"  and  endowed  with  this  remarkaole  quality,  that,  in  pro- 

*  The  Bubject  of  the  quarrel  wafl  the  liberation  (upon  ransom)  of  the  duke  of  Orleoiu  and 
other  prisoners  taken  at  Agincourt.     Gloucester  opposed  their  liberation. 

P  In  the  common  purpose  of  the  encomiasts  oi  the  churcli  in  its  most  corrupted  state,  it  ia 
Bought  to  free  Beaufort  from  the  imputation  of  beinp  the  moving  cause  of  these  hateful  pro- 
ceediDgs.^  '  *  Some  writers, "  Bays  Lingard/  **  have  attributed  the  proseeutiou  of  Dame  Eleanor 
to  Beaufort's  etimity  to  her  husband.  But  their  assertion  stands  on  the  slightest  foundation; 
a  mere  conjecture  of  Fox  that  it  mieht  be  so,  because  the  Witch  (of  Eve)  lived,  according  to 
FabyaOi'  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchester,  of  which  Beaufort  was  bishop/' J 
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portion  as  it  was  sweated  and  melted  before  a  fire,  it  would,  by  magical  sym- 
pathy, cause  the  flesh  and  substance  of  the  kieg  to  wither  and  melt  away, 
and  his  marrow  to  he  drieti  up  in  his  bones.  "The  duke  of  Gloucester,"  says 
the  chronicler,  Hall/  ^*bore  tliese  things  patiently  and  said  little.'-  But  his 
enemies  were  now  preparing  for  him  the  safe  silence  of  the  grave. 


Death  of  Glmt^est^r  (1447  a.d.) 

A  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  in  February,  1447,  not  in  the  usual 
place  at  Westminster,  liecause  the  Londoners  were  devoted  to  the  erring  but 
generous-hearted  victim,  but  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  Suffolk,  where  the 
favourite  was  in  the  midst  of  his  dependents.  Orders  were  given  to  the 
knights  of  the  shire  to  come  armed ^  and  the  men  of  Suffolk  were  collected  and 
crowded  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  king  was  conveyed  to  the 
town,  nnd,  as  if  his  sacred  person  was  in  danger,  a  numeroiB  guard  was 
placed  round  the  house  he  occupied.  Gloucester,  who  was  at  his  strong 
castle  of  Devizes,  went  to  attend  this  parliament,  and  fell  unsuspectingly  into 
the  snare. 

On  the  nth  of  February,  the  day  after  the  opening  of  the  session,  he  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  on  the  2tSth  day  of  the  same  month 
he  was  fomid  dead  in  his  bed.  The  whole  nation  believed  that  the  duke  was 
foully  murdered,  and,  with  a  single  but  striking  exception,'  all  the  writers 
living  at  or  near  the  time  hint,  more  or  less  ofx^nly,  that  this  was  the  case.  The 
body  of  the  duke  was  shown  t£*  the  people  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  there 
were  no  marks  of  \T:olence  upon  it ;  but  all  roeo  remembered  that  the  bodies  of 
Edward  II,  of  Richard  II,  and  of  the  other  great  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had 
lxK?n  taken  off  at  Calais  during  the  reign  of  Richard  II,  had  been  exposed  to 
view  in  the  same  manner,  and  bore  no  signs  of  the  murderous  hands  of  their 
enemies.  Suffolk's  party  wished  it  to  Ix^  believed  that  he  had  died  of  apoplexy. 
Some  said  he  had  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  but,  even  in  the  latter  case,  Suffolk 
and  the  queen  were  his  murderers*  Humphrey,  however,  was  not  a  man 
likely  to  die  of  grief  and  despair,  for  he  knew  his  great  popularity,  which  in 
all  probability  mast  have  assured  him  that  the  parliament,  however  composed, 
would  not  venture  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  him. 

Hall/  has  a  reflection  upon  the  event  which  exhibits  more  of  the  char- 
aether  of  philosophical  history  than  belongs  to  the  old  annalists:  "There  is  an 
old  said  saw  that  a  man  intending  to  avoid  the  smoke  falleth  into  the  fire:  so 
here  the  queen,  minding  to  preserve  her  husband  in  honour  and  herself  in 
authority,  procured  and  consented  to  the  death  of  this  noble  man,  whose 
death  only  brought  to  pass  that  thing  which  she  would  most  fain  have  eschewed, 
and  took  from  her  that  jewel  which  she  mast  desireil :  for  if  this  duke  had  lived, 
the  duke  of  York  durst  not  have  made  title  to  the  crown ;  if  this  duke  had 
lived,  the  nobles  hail  not  conspired  against  the  king,  nor  yet  the  commons  had 
not  rebelled:  if  this  duke  had  lived,  tlie  house  of  Lancaster  had  not  been 
defaced  and  de.stroyed— which  things  happened  all  contrary  by  the  destruction 
of  this  good  man/' 

What  followed  was  a  miserable  show  designed  to  furnish  a  plausible  justi- 
fication of  his  arrci^t.  Five  of  his  retainers  were  seized,  and  accused  of  plotting 
to  relea.se  the  duche^ss  of  Gloucester  from  her  confinement,  to  come  to  the  par- 

'  This  18  Whethttinstede^P  who  was  abbot  of  St.  Albans  at  the  time, »  warm  friend  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  a  declared  enemy  of  the  SuflFolk  party,  whom  he  calls  **  dogs^  scorpiotw,  and  impioui 
noiflers."  He  asserts  tKat  the  duke  died  of  j^ef  and  sk-kiiess.  It  appears  that  the  abbot 
could  have  no  motive  for  concealing  the  truth  if  he  knew  it. 
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liament  in  arms,  to  murder  the  king,  and  proclaim  the  duke  their  master  in 
his  stead.  They  were  convicted  and  condemned  to  die  the  horrible  death 
of  traitors;  but  when  they  were  only  half  hanged  they  were  cut  down,  and, 
before  the  executioner  could  proceed  in  the  bloody  task  of  cutting  up  their 
bodies,  Suffolk  produced  the  royal  pardon,  and  the  men  were  easily  restored 
to  animation. 

As  if  he  had  not  already  created  odium  enough,  the  marquis  of  Suffolk 
seized  all  the  estates  of  the  deceased  duke,  and^  after  keeping  what  best  suited 
him,  divided  nearly  all  the  remainder  among  his  own  family  and  most  devoted 
partisans.  The  good  duke  Humphrey  left  no  legitimate  children,  and,  on 
accoimt  of  her  conviction.  Dame  Eleanor  could  not  claim  any  part  of  his 
property.  The  duke's  friends  in  parliament  boldly  asserted  his  perfect  inno- 
cence of  treason,  and  laboured,  session  after  session,  to  clear  his  memory  from 
the  imputation  of  his  enemies.  His  old  rival,  his  imcle  Cardinal  Beaufort. 
did  not  long  survive  him.  He  had  for  some  time  withdrawn  from  ix>liticai 
affairs  to  his  see  of  Winchester,  where,  however,  in  spite  of  his  age  and  infirmi- 
ties, he  was  still  cherishing  projects  of  ecclesiastical  ambition,  and  dreaming 
of  the  triple  crown  of  Rome  which  had  so  long  eluded  his  grasp,  but  which  he 
fancied  was  at  last  within  his  reach.  He  di^  in  his  palace  of  Walvesey  on 
the  11th  day  of  April,^  and  bequeathed  the  mass  of  his  property  to  charitable 
pmposes. 

THE  PALL  OP  8UPFOLK   (1450  A.D.) 

The  tables  had  been  turned:  the  English  began,  imder  Henry  V,  to  make 
their  conquest  of  France  when  that  country  was  cursed  with  a  mad  Idnfc 
an  intrimnng  and  vindictive  queen,  and  a  factious  nobility;  and  they  finish^ 
losing  aU  they  gained,  and  a  great  deal  more,  when  the  same  curses  fell  upon 
their  own  country.  But  the  shame  of  those  losses  was  not  to  be  borne 
patiently  by  a  high-spirited  people,  and  before  the  final  closing  of  the  account 
of  defeat  and  expulsion  they  took  a  terrible  vengeance  on  the  duke  of  Suffolk — 
for  such  was  the  title  which  this  minister,  rising  as  his  country  sank^  had  now 
taken  to  himself. 

Bitter  complaints  had  been  repeatedly  made  in  parliament  by  a  spirited 
minority,  and  as  misfortunes  thickened  this  minority  became  a  majority, 
whose  indignation  was  overwhelming.  Towards  the  end  of  1449,  whUe  the 
public  mind  was  exasperated  by  the  recent  loss  of  Rouen,  Suffolk  was  attacked 
m  both  houses.  He  had  a  short  breathing-time  during  the  Christmas  recess,* 
but  the  popular  clamour  rose  louder  and  louder;  and  when  parliament  met, 
early  in  January,  1450,  he  complained  of  the  accusations  made  against  him, 
defended  his  loyalty  and  patriotism,  and  challenged  his  accusers  to  the  proof. 

P  Hig  death-bed  scene  has  been  depicted  by  Shakespeare  with  a  terrible  power*  and  has 
left  an  impression  that  it  is  ahnost  impossible  to  remove,  idthough  its  historical  accuracy  may 
be  well  doubted: 

Lord  Cardinal,  if  thou  thinkest  on  heaven's  bliss. 
Hold  up  thy  hand  ;  make  signal  of  thy  hope : 
He  dies  and  makes  no  sign. 

Hknrt  VI,  Part  II. 

The  chronicler  Hall,/  on  the  authority  of  the  cardinal's  chaplain,  sets  forth  his  dying 
speech  as  follows :  *'  Why  should  I  die  having  so  much  riches  ?  If  the  whole  realm  would  save^ 
m^  life,  I  am  able  by  policy  to  get  it,  or  by  riches  to  buy  it.  Fie,  will  not  death  be  hired,  nor 
will  money  do  nothing?"] 

'  Dunng  this  interval  the  bishop  of  Chichester,  a  friend  of  Suffolk  and  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal,  was  massacred  by  the  people  of  Portsmouth  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  negotiations 
about  Maine  and  Anjou. 
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This  ehallengn  was  reariily  accepted.  Four  days  later,  the  commons 
reque.sted  the  lords  to  cominit  him  t^  the  Tower*  The  lords  repHed  that  they 
could  not  commit  a  peer  without  some  specific  charge.  The  commons  took 
only  two  days  to  get  up  a  direct  charge,  and  when  they  produced  it,  it  was 
neither  honest  nor  ingenious.  It  simply  charged  the  duke  w^ith  having  fur- 
nished the  ca.stle  of  WaUingford  with  provisions  and  military  stores,  with  the 
object  of  assisting  the  king  of  France,  who,  they  asserted,  was  preparing  t^ 
invade  England.  The  lords,  however,  without  hesitation,  ordered  the  arrest 
of  the  obnoxious  minister,  and  he  was  seized  anfl  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  The 
bill  of  iiBprachment,  which  the  commons  prepared  in  ten  days,  contained  sev- 
eral additional  chargei?*  For  example,  they  charged  Suffolk  with  the  design 
of  destroying  both  Henry  and  Margaret  and  placing  the  crown  on  the  head 
of  hLs  own  son;  and  they  said  that  he  had  contracted  engagements  with  the 
French,  in  the  view  of  obtaining  their  assistance  for  these  ends.  To  the 
charges  of  liberating  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  of  ceding  Maine  and  Anjou  he 
was  certainly  amenable  as  a  minister,  and  these  charges  were  now  preferred 
against  him.  But  the  commons  were  still  wavering  anil  uncertain  as  to  their 
proofs ;  and  on  the  7th  of  March,  a  month  after  laying  their  first  im[>eachment 
of  eight  articles,  they  presented  a  new  impeachment  of  a  very  different  kind, 
which  contained  sixteen  articles,  some  of  which  seem  probable  enough,  but 
none  of  them  amounted  to  absolute  treason. 

On  the  Kith  of  March  Suffolk  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  lords,  and 
falling  on  hLs  knees  before  the  king,  he  vowed  that  he  wag  uinocent  of  any 
treason.  In  plea<ling,  he  kept  to  the  absurd  impeachment  in  eight  articles, 
never  alluding  to  the  charges  of  w^aste  of  money,  improvidence,  and  corruption, 
nor  indeed  to  any  other  of  the  sixteen  charges  contained  in  the  second  bill  of 
impeachment.  As  to  the  article  relating  to  nis  project  to  secure  the  crown  for 
his  own  son,  he  maintained  that  it  was  absurd,  and  the  project  impossible.  He 
could  not  deny  the  cession  of  Maine  and  Anjou ;  but  he  urged  that  he  was  not 
alone  in  that  guilt  (if  guilt  it  were)^  for  the  other  lords  of  the  council  had 
authorised  that  measure,  and  the  peers  in  parliament  had  afterwards  sane^ 
tioneii  it.     The  whole  proceeding  ended,  as  it  began,  in  irregularity. 

On  the  17th  of  March  Suffolk  was  again  called  up  to  the  lords,  the  king 
being  present.  The  chancellor*  observed  to  the  duke  that  he  had  not  claimed 
the  privilege  of  a  jjeer,  and  askefl  him  w^hether  he  had  more  to  say  in  defence  of 
his  conduct,  Suffolk  said  that  he  thought  he  had  said  enough  to  establish 
his  innocence,  and  he  threw  himself  upon  the  will  of  the  king,  his  master. 
The  scene  had  l>een  arranged  beforehand;  the  chancellor  instantly  rejoined, 
saying  that,  ios  the  duke  did  not  put  himself  upon  his  peerage  for  trial,  the  king 
wouklnot  declare  him  either  innocent  or  guilty ;  but  with  respect  to  the  second 
impeachment  (to  which  Suffolk  had  given  no  answer),  the  king,  not  as  a  judge 
taking  counsel  of  the  lords,  but  as  one  to  whose  authority  the  prisoner  had 
submitted  of  his  own  free  will,  commanded  him  to  quit  England  before  the 
1st  of  May,  and  to  remain  in  banishment  for  the  space  of  five  years. 

If  parliament  had  entered  into  this  compromise,  and  were  satisfied  with  it, 
it  was  far  otherwise  with  the  people  of  London,  These  were  furious  that  the 
traitor,  the  cause  of  all  the  di.sgrace  abroad,  as  they  considered  him,  should  be 
allowed  to  escape  so  easily,  and  on  the  day  of  his  enlargement  upwards  of 
two  thousand  persons  collected  to  take  his  life.    Suffolk,  however,  evaded 

'  This  was  the  archbishop  of  York.  Suffolk's  chancellor,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
raSgned  the  seals  at  the  firai  blush  of  the  prosecution.  Accorditig  to  some  accounis,  t&e 
pfcwnt  MeQe  paaeed  in  the  king's  apartment*  to  which  all  the  lorcb^  spiritual  and  temporal, 
wore  auminofied. 
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thi»  mgp  of  th w  mob,  and  went  to  his  estates,  where  he  summoned  his  relatives, 
trUmilHf  and  dr^pendcnts.  In  their  presence  he  swore  upon  the  host  that  he 
wiiK  a  wrongoiJ  and  innocent  man,  and  then  he  went  to  Ipswich  and  embarked 
for  tFii)  (Continent. 

On  tFio  2d  of  May.  as  they  were  sailing  between  Dover  and  Calais,  the 
two  Hrnall  vensels  which  carried  the  exile  and  his  retinue  were  brought^to  by 
th(i  NicholoH  of  the  Tower,  a  great  ship  of  war.  The  duke  was  ordered  on  board 
th«  Nickolwt,  the  captain  of  which  said  to  him,  as  he  stepped  upon  the  deck, 
"  Welcome,  traitor  I"  He  was  kept  on  board  two  days,  during  which  the  ship 
Htoo<l  off  and  on,  probably  conununicating  with  some  great  movers  in  the 
buninmH  on  slioro,  and  the  duke  employed  himself  with  his  confessor.  On 
the  third  day  a  cock-boat  came  alongside,  and  in  the  boat  were  a  block,  an  axe, 
and  an  (executioner.  Suffolk  was  handed  over  to  the  latter,  who  cut  off  his 
heml.  A  general  cry  had  been  raised  that  Suffolk  still  retained  the  confidence 
of  Margaret,  and  that  it  was  insupportable  to  see  the  ''queen's  darling"  escape 
wltli  a  aertainty  of  being  soon  recalled  to  power  and  to  vengeance ;  but  who 
were  tlie  preat  directors  of  his  assassination  was  never  clearly  proved.  No 
hivestigation  took  place;  the  people  rejoiced  at  the  death,  and  their  minds 
wt^re  soon  excited  by  other  events  which  were  the  faint  prelude  to  the  wars  <rf 
tlto  lioscs. 

JACK  cade's  rebellion  (1450  A.D.) 

John  (^udo  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  had  passed  some  time  in  France 
as  a  siJiiier  of  the  English,  or,  according  to  other  authorities,  as  an  outlaw.  It 
apiHMir8»  liowever,  tliat  \\q  had  returned  to  his  own  coimtry,  and  that  he  came 
ttxnn  In^iuui,  ihvn  govenieii  by  the  duke  of  York,  into  England,  at  the  moment 
when  t)u'  excitement  against  the  govexnment  was  at  the  highest.  Insurrections 
haii  broken  out  in  st^wral  parts  of  the  kingdom  before  SiSfolk's  fall,  and  Cade 

I  nit  hinistJf  at  tlu^  head  of  a  popular  movement  inunediately  after  that  event 
le  assmutHi  the  noble  name  of  Mortimer,  and  claimed  a  descent  which  made 
him  a  n^lation  (though  illegitimately)  of  the  duke  of  York. 

Nom^  but  wry  questionable  evidence  >\-as  ever  brought  to  show  that  this 
priniv  hail  emjJojixi  him,  yet  it  is  certain  that  Cade,  or  rather  the  peculiar 
cinnmu^taiu^^  of  \he  times*,  without  which  Cade  would  ha\-e  been  nothing, 
fJaj'txl  the  game  of  the  duke,  and  encourage^l  the  hopes  which  York  had  long 
eutortaint\i  i>f  graspinij  the  nn-al  power.  The  men  of  Kent  ^  had  long  been 
uot<\l  for  their  detonuinevl  spirit :  they  were  the  boldest  and  least  vicious  ot 
the  insurginxts  whv\  uiuler  A\ at  TSler.' nearly  o\-ertumed  a  former  weak  gpv- 
enutieut :  thev  werv  j>rv>hably  better  infomieii  than  the  people  of  the  inland 
wuutk^  i>f  wKhi  was  (Vising  in  France:  anvi  they  were  now  more  violeni  in 
th^nr  cvHuj>laiuts  than  the  rvst  of  the  nation.  It  was  said  that  the  queen  hdd 
tht^m  guilty  of  tht^  rwvnr  murvier  of  her  favourite,  whose  headless  body  lay 
t\>r  s*.v:h^  tiiik*  e\j\^\l  on  the  heach  near  IXn-er,  and  that  she  had  ihreaiened 
to  take  a  saivcui:iar>"  >vn^^an<v. 

WW  thrvw  hi::fe«j:Hf  aiiK^n^  thsjtje  aien.  who  selected  hizi  :o  b^  their  capcain. 
He  levl  tht^tu  towan^is  the  capital :  anvi  aK*u:  ;he  mxvUe  ot  Juze  a  ^reas  niul- 
t;:u^5K*.  cs:::txau\i  a:  ri:wn  or  :wvr.:y  :hcvj&?and.  cccar  red  a:  Enackheftdi, 

K*  \S«r  bA^rxj^  yrwvr><f»i  :jcclv  rtrtrtfcuc-r^isi^r  ,»f  tSftr  ^^liifcj  bA^^Jnc  Trace  *rai»  -vrca  WiCan 
1^  vVn\;u«K\*r       K  tiuv^  Txiope  *Jk^v  ,";4;i»   ay  ^  ^^   aw  of  cfci-^ikimi  Tr-v^uiiinc  in  ^Sbtt 

"  tifttoiri^  K*  %^  <iwcmcca.*tt  ot  Auxxctim  joti  cMLb»  Ihnavs,  **  smi  baocv  Jdw  i;  as  : 
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from  which  point  Cade  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  Londoners.  The 
court  sent  to  demand  why  the  good  men  of  Kent  had  quitted  their  homes. 
Cade  gave  their  reasoiLs  in  a  paper  entitled  The  complaint  of  ike  conimom  of 
Kent.  After  alluding  to  the  report  tliat  Kent  was  to  be  destroyed  by  a  royaJ 
powder,  and  made  a  Imnting  forest,  ''for  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  of 
which  the  commons  of  Kent  were  never  guilty,"  Cade,  or  the  peiLS  that  wrote 
for  him,  went  on  to  complain  that  justice  and  prosperity  had  oeen  put  out  of 
the  land  by  misgoveniment ;  that  the  king  was  stirred  to  live  only  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  commons,  while  other  men  fattened  on  the  lands  and  revenues 
of  the  crown ;  that  the  jDeople  of  the  realm  were  not  paid  for  stuff  and  pur- 
veyance forcibly  taken  for  the  kings  use;  that  the  princes  of  the  royal  blood 
were  excluded  from  the  court  antl  government,  whicli  were  filled  exclusively 
by  mean  and  corrupt  persoas,  who  pkmdered  and  oppresa^d  the  people ;  that 
it  was  noised  that  the  king  s  lands  in  France  had  been  alietuited  antl  put  away 
from  the  crown,  and  the  lords  and  people  there  destroyed  with  untrue  means 
of  treason;  that  the  commons  of  Kent  had  been  esiDecially  overtaxed  and  ill- 
treated  ;  that  their  sheriffs  and  collectors  had  been  guilty  of  infamous  extortion ; 
and  that  the  free  election  of  knights  of  the  shire  had  been  hindered.  The 
court  pretended  to  be  preparing  a  proper  answer  to  this  startling  list  of  griev- 
ances, but  it  employed  the  time  thus  gained  in  collecting  troops  in  London. 

In  this  inter\^al  Cade  sent  in  another  paper,  heailed  The  rcqitesls  by  (he  mp^ 
tain  of  the  great  assembly  in  Kent  This  document,  though  conceived  in  respect- 
ful language,  went  more  directly  to  the  point.  It  required  that  tlie  king  should 
resume  the  grants  of  the  crown,  so  that  he  might  reign  like  a  king  royal ;  tliat 
he  should  instantly  dismiss  all  the  false  progeny  and  affinity  of  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  tiike  about  his  noble  person  the  true  lords  of  his  royal  blood, 
namely  the  high  and  mighty  prince  the  duke  of  York,  long  exiled  from  the 
king's  presence,  and  the  mighty  princes  the  dukes  of  Exeter,  Buckingham, 
and  Norfolk;  that  he  should  punish  the  falser  traitors  who  had  contrived  and 
imagined  the  death  of  that  excellent  prince  the  duke  of  Cdoucester,  of  their 
holy  father  the  carthnal,^  and  others,  and  who  had  promoted  and  caused 
the  loss  of  Anjou,  Maine,  Normandy,  and  other  parts  of  France. 

The  court  had  now  levied  a  considerable  army,  and  this  force  w^as  sent  out 
to  give  the  rebels  their  answer.  Cade  fell  back  from  Blackheath  to  Seven- 
oaks,  where,  in  a  good  position,  he  halted,  and  waited  the  attack  of  a  detach- 
ment of  tlie  royal  army.  This  detachment  was  defeated  on  the  24th  of  June, 
and  the  commander,  Sir  Humphrey  Stiifford,  was  slain.  The  soldiers  had  not 
fought  with  good  will  at  Sevenoaks:  and  when  their  main  body,  still  at  Black- 
heath,  got  intelligence  of  that  affair,  they  began  to  say  that  they  liked  not 
to  fight  against  their  own  countrj^men,  who  only  called  for  a  reasonable  redress 
of  grievances.  The  court  now^  found  that  concession  was  expedient:  and  they 
sent  Lord  Saye,  a  very  obnoxious  minister,  and  some  otiier  individuals  who 
had  been  closely  connected  with  the  duke  of  tSuffolk,  to  the  Tower,  which  Lord 
Scales  undertook  to  maintain  for  the  king.  The  army  was  disbanded,  and  the 
king  was  conveyed  for  safety  tr*  the  strong  castle  of  Kenilworth.  While  this 
was  doing,  Cade  reappeared  at  Blackheath,  and  by  the  end  of  June  he  had 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  frotn  Lambeth  and 
Southwark  to  Greenwich.  From  Snuthwark  he  sent  to  demand  entrance 
into  the  city  of  London;  and  this,  aft^ir  a  debate  in  the  common  council,  was 
freely  granted  to  him  by  the  lord-mayor. 

•  This  murder  of  old  Beaufort  was  the  most  absurd  Rtafemeni  in  these  dopumente.  Surely 
it  was  Datural  euough  for  a  man  to  die  at  the  age  of  eighty ;  and  the  cardinal  died  atnioBt  in 
public. 
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On  the  3d  of  July  Cade  led  his  followers  into  the  heart  of  the  capitaL 
He  seemed  anxious  to  preserve  the  strictest  discipline;  he  issued  proclamar 
tions  forbidding  plunder,  and  in  the  evening  he  led  his  host  back  to  the  borou^ 
The  next  day  he  returned  in  the  same  ^rod  order;  but  he  forced  the  mayor 
and  judges  to  sit  in  Guildhall  and  pass  judgment  upon  Lord  Saye,  of  whose 

Corson  he  had,  by  some  means,  obtained  possession.  Saye  demanded  a  trial 
y  his  peers,  but  Cade's  men  hurried  him  to  the  standard  at  Cheapside  and 
cut  off  his  head.  Soon  after  they  did  the  same  by  Saye's  son-in-Jaw,  Cromer, 
the  sheriff  of  Kent.*  When  this  was  over,  they  retired  quietly  to  the  borou^ 
for  the  night.  In  the  course  of  the  following  day  a  few  houses  were  pillaged* 
The  citisens  now  took  counsel  with  Lord  Scales,  who  had  one  thousand  soldiers 

in  the  Tower ;  and  it  was  resolved 
that  they  should  prevent  Cade 
from  entering  the  city  on  the 
morrow.  The  insuigents  got 
news  of  this  intention  in  the 
night,  and  instantly  made  an 
attack  on  the  bridge.  The  citi- 
zens resolutely  defended  it,  and, 
after  a  nocturnal  fight,  which 
lasted  six  hours  and  cost  many 
lives,  they  remained  masters  of 
the  passage. 

The  insurgents  retired  into 
Southwaric,  and,  in  concert  with 
the  irritated  citizens,  it  was  re- 
solved to  delude  them  by  jHtHn- 
ises  of  pardiHi,  as  had  been 
practised  with  the  foOowiranB  of 
Wat  Tyler.  Both  the  chanodlor 
and  the  ex-chancellor,  the  arch- 
Inshopsof  York  and  Canterbury, 
had  xsken  refuge  in  the  Tower, 
whence  they  despatched  the 
bishc^  of  Winchest^  with  a 
general  pardon,  under  the  great 
s^.  to  all  such  as  should  retiun 
to  their  homes.  It  ap|Kaurs  that 
the  prelate  abo  p^wused  a  re- 
divis^  of  grievancesw  His  missicMi 
haul  the  imnwvliato  offeoi  of  cnraiting  a  divisive  among  the  iztsmpeiits — cue 
jxAHv  Unug  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  acivpt  the  conditioa?:  the  other, 
that  thorv  WHS  no  faiih  tv>  Iv  put  in  theni.  Socae  l^gan  to  retire  into  Kent : 
iVio  acvvjnevi  the  pcuvKxi,  arAi  thoa  the  whole  forte  Uec^ui  to  disperse.  But 
m  ;wv*  viavNi  Okie  wa?  again  in  Sou:hwari,  with  a  tcoosiifirshie  facet,  who  main- 
tatr>e\i  :ha:  it  wvnild  tv  tWly  to  lay  down  their  am?  u::iiil  they  had  obtained 
A^ne  ;5ecurity  trv>r:i  jinvmriieGt  :or  'he  lyjtorrrA'xe  oe  i^s  promises.  Ks- 
:5e5:v5o^x:.  h.^wvwr.  brv^fce  vx:t  afrvsh.  a::>,i  S?i:«  awed  by  :ie  w^Lifike  attitude 
o«*  ;he  I.xT:i.>cvr^  :hoy  re:reau\i  v  Ivaci.*j«:h.  a:>i  xbeoce  marched  to 
Kvvho>:<rr.  wSorv  :Iv:r  rVu^i?  :orr.5:\i  :he:r  ktikiw.    Owe,  wbo  eTperled  to  be 
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niurdore^l  or  delivered  up  to  government,  which  had  proclaimed  him  a 
traitor  and  offered  one  thousand  marks  for  his  apprehension,  got  secretly  to 
hors<^  and  gallofx^d  acrass  the  coimtry  towiinh  the  Sassex  ena-st. 

He  wajs  closely  followed  by  one  Alexander  Iden,  an  esquire.,  who  overtook 
him  and  attacked  him  sword  in  hand.  After  a  desperate  fight,  the  squire 
proved  the  better  man.  The  hea<i  of  C'ade  was  stuck  upon  London  bridge, 
with  the  face  turned  towards  the  pleasant  hills  of  Kent ;  and  Iden  was  made 
happy  with  the  one  thousand  marks.  Pursuit  was  then  made  after  Ckde's 
companions,  and  many  were  taken  and  executed  as  traitors.^  It  was  stated 
in  a  subse<:|uent  act  of  attainder  that  some  of  these  men  confesstHl  that  their 
object  had  t>een  to  plac^  Richard,  duke  of  York,  on  the  throne :  but  this  evi- 
dence is  open  to  suspicion;  and,  moreover,  it  was  not  affirmed  that  the  insur- 
gents hail  Ijeen  employed  by  the  duke.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
caution,  prudence,  and  patience  of  the  duke  of  York,  that  prince's  name  was 
certainly  put  promitxently  forward  at  this  time;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  if 
the  question  was  to  be  decided  by  descent  and  birth,  that  York  had  a  prefer- 
able right  to  the  throne. 

THE   HOUSK   OF   YORK 

We  have  shown  in  what  manner  the  claims  of  the  old  line  of  the  Plantage- 
nets  rested  in  Ethnund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March.  This  Ednumd,  after  faith- 
fully serving  the  house  of  Lanctister  in  peace  and  in  war,  died  in  1424;  upon 
which,  ns  he  left  no  issue,  and  as  his  brother  Roger  and  his  sister  Eleiinor  had 
died  childless,  his  rights  passed  to  his  sister  Aime,  married  to  the  earl  of 
Cambridge,  who  had  been  condemned  and  executed  for  treason  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  V,  Anne  Mortimer  had  a  son,  the  present  Prince  Richard, 
who  succeeded  to  the  titles  of  his  paternal  uncle  the  duke  of  York,  as  also  to 
the  lineal  rights  of  his  maternal  uncle  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March.  But 
notwithstanding  the  growth  of  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  right^ — a  doctrine 
which  had  gradually  made  way  in  Europe^it  may  be  que^i^tioned  whether  the 
nation  would  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  genealogy  of  the  duke  of  York, 
if  the  notorious  and  still  increasing  incapacity  of  Henry  and  the  odium  which 
his  wife  incurred  had  not  forced  the  subject  upon  their  attention* 

The  duJce  had  been  recalled  from  the  command  in  France  through  the 
influence  of  Queen  Margaret,  and  his  post  in  Ireland  w^as  considerefl  liy  his 
friends  as  a  kind  of  exile.  He  had,  however,  acquired  great  popularity  among 
the  English  and  the  descendants  of  the  English  in  that  country;  and  recently 

*  Tliierrj^A  contraste  thia  insurrection  with  that  under  Wat  Tyler,  seventy  years  l)efore. 
The  ltttt4?r  he  considers  aa  chiefly  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  represented  by  the  serfs,  against 
the  Anglo-Norman,  represented  by  the  gentilshommes — the  gentr>'^and  to  have  been  the 
final  term  of  the  series  of  Saxon  revolts,  and  the  first  of  a  new  order  of  political  movements. 
Had  it  succeeded,  as  an  historian  of  that  period  expresses  himself,  all  nobility  and  gentry  might 
have  disappeared  from  England.  Thierry  says:  '^Jack  Cade,  who  in  1448  played  the  same  part 
as  Wat  Ty*^r  i^  1381,  did  not,  like  the  latter,  make  himself  the  representative  of  the  righta 
of  the  common  people  in  opposition  to  the  gentJemen ;  but,  connecting  his  own  and  the  popular 
cause  with  the  aristaerattcaJ  factions  which  then  divided  England,  he  went  so  far  bm  to  announce 
himself  as  one  of  the  royal  family,  unjustly  excluded  from  the  succession  to  the  throne.  The 
influence  which  this  imposttire  had  on  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  northem  provinces,  and 
in  that  very  county  of  Kent  which,  seventy  years  before,  had  chosen  tilers,  bakers,  and  carters 
for  Its  leaders,  proves  that  a  rapid  amalgamation  was  in  progress  between  the  political  inter* 
CBts  and  passions  of  the  different  classes  of  men  in  Enjarland,  and  that  a  certain  order  of  ideas 
and  sympathies  was  no  longer  attached,  in  a  fixed  and  invariable  manner,  to  a  certain  descent 
or  social  condition.'* 

The  act  here  alluded  to  was  an  act  of  attainder  passed  against  the  Yorkists  in  November, 
1450,  when  their  enemies  were  triumphant. 
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(in  the  year  1449)  he  had  gained  much  credit  by  the  ability  he  displayed  in 
the  suppression  of  an  insurrection  of  the  native  Irish.  Resigning  his  command 
there,  he  suddenly  appeared  in  England  in  the  end  of  August,  1451.  After 
paying  a  short  visit  to  the  king  in  London,  he  retired  to  his  castle  of  Fother- 
mgay.  He  was  mute  as  to  his  intentions,  but  the  court  took  the  alarm,  and 
sought  to  oppose  him  by  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  nearest  male  relation  to 
King  Henry,  and  the  head  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

But  it  was  imder  Somerset's  government  in  France  that  the  loss  of  Nor- 
mandy was  completed ;  and  this  circumstance,  added  to  that  of  his  being  in 
high  favour  with  the  oueen,  rendered  him  almost  as  unpopular  as  the  duke 
of  Suffolk  had  been.  Two  years  were  spent  in  noisy  discontent  and  silent 
intrigues.  Each  party  stood  in  awe  of  the  other,  and  measured  its  ground 
before  proceeding  to  extremities.  Some  dark  deeds  were  committed  by  both 
factions,  but  the  scale  of  guilt  seemed  rather  to  incline  to  the  side  of  the  court. 
Tresham,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  which  had  prosecuted  the  duke 
of  Suffolk,  was  assassinated  by  some  friends  of  the  queen. 

A  member  of  the  commons  boldly  proposed  that,  as  Henry  had  no  children, 
and  was  not  likely  to  have  any,  the  duke  of  York  ought  to  be  declared  heir 
to  the  throne ;  but  the  proposer  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  The  commons, 
however,  passed  a  bill  of  attainder  against  the  deceased  duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
agreed  in  a  request  that  the  king  would  be  pleased  to  dismiss  from  office  and 
from  the  court  the  new  minister  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  several  lords  and 
ladies  related  to  Suffolk.  The  court  resisted  or  evaded  both  measures.  Violent 
quarrels  arose  between  the  adherents  of  government  and  the  Yorkists;  the 
former  asserting  that  there  was  treason  afloat,  the  latter  that  there  were 
projects  for  depriving  Duke  Richard  of  his  liberty,  and  treating  him  as  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  had  been  treated  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1452  the  duke  of  York  repaired  to  his  castle 
of  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  the  neighbourhood  of  which  was  devoted  to  the 
Mortimer  family.  He  collected  a  considerable  armed  force,  but,  by  proclama- 
tion, declared  that  he  had  no  evil  intentions  against  the  king,  to  whom  he 
offered  to  swear  fealty  upon  the  sacrament.  A  royal  army  was  sent  against 
him ;  but  while  that  force  went  westward  by  one  road,  York  marched  eastward 
by  another,  and  appeared  before  the  gates  of  London,  which  were'  shut  in  his 
face.  He  then  marched  to  the  borders  of  Kent,  where  he  probably  expected 
to  be  joined  by  the  malcontents  who  had  been  out  with  Cade.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  few  joined  him,  and  when  Henry  came  up  with  him,  at  Dartford,  he 
agreed  to  a  peaceful  negotiation.  Two  bishops  were  the  negotiators  on  the 
part  of  the  king ;  and  when  they  asked  why  York  was  in  arms,  he  asserted  that 
it  was  for  his  own  safety,  seeing  that  repeated  attempts  had  been  made  to 
work  his  ruin. 

Henry  said  that  he  cleared  York  of  all  treason,  and  esteemed  him  as  a  true 
man  and  his  own  well-beloved  cousin.  Notwithstanding  the  coyness  of  the 
men  of  Kent,  it  may  be  presumed,  from  the  high  tone  maintained  by  the  duke, 
that  his  force  was  considerable.  He  insisted  that  all  persons  who  had  trespassed 
and  offended  against  the  laws,  especially  such  as  were  indicted  of  treason, 
should  be  arrested  and  put  upon  their  trial.  The  king,  or  those  who  directed 
him,  promised  all  this,  and  more.  A  mock  order  was  given  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  minister,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  York  was  assured  that  a  new 
council,  in  which  he  should  have  a  seat,  should  be  appointed  forthwith.  Upon 
this  Duke  Richard  disbanded  his  army,  and  agreed  to  a  personal  interview. 
With  singular  confidence  he  went  unarmed  and  almost  alone  to  the  king's  tent. 
One  of  the  first  persons  he  saw  there  was  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who  called 
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him  felon  and  traitor,  epithets  which  were  retorted  with  interest.    "Wlien  York 
turned  to  depart,  he  was  told  that  he  was  the  king'i^  prisoner. 

Somerset,  it  is  said,  would  have  proceeded  to  a  siininiary  trial  and  execution, 
but  this  was  prevented  by  the  feans  of  the  other  ministers  and  courtiers.  York 
was  then  sent  to  London  and  held  partly  as  a  prisoner,  and,  says  Stow,/ 
"straighter  would  have  l>een  kept,  but  it  was  noised  that  Sir  Edward,  earl  of 
March,  son  to  the  said  duke  of  York,  was  coming  towards  London  with  a 
strong  power  of  Welshmenj  which  feared  so  the  queen  and  council  that  the 
duke  was  set  at  full  liberty;  and  on  the  10th  of  March  he  made  his  subeiiasion, 
and  took  his  oath  in  St,  Paul's  to  be  a  true,  faithful,  and  obedient  subject  to  the 
king,  there  being  present  King  Henry  and  most  of  the  nobility."  York  retired 
to  his  castle  of  Wigmore,  and  remained  perfectly  quiet  till  he  was  brought 
forward  by  the  movements  m  parliament. 


1, 

I 


PROTECTORATE  OF  YORK  AND  FIRST  BATTLE  OF  8T.  ALBANS 

The  uneasiness  shown  by  parliament  at  the  increasing  incapacity  of  the 
king,  and  at  the  power  of  the  cjueen  and  the  duke  of  Somerset,  brought  about 
the  recall  of  the  duke  of  York  to  the  council ;  and  this  measure  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  committal  of  Somerset,  who  was  sent  to  the  Tower  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1453.  On  the  14th  of  February^  1454,  parliament  was  opened  by 
the  duke  of  York,  as  lieutenant  or  commissioner  of  the  king.  For  some  time 
the  court  had  endeavoured  to  conceal  Henrys  real  condition;  but  the  lords 
were  now  resolved  to  ascertain  it,  and  an  accidental  circmiistance  afforded 
them  a  good  reason  for  forcing  the  privacy  of  Windsor  castle.  Kemp,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  died ;  and  as  it  was  usual 
for  the  house  of  lords  to  confer  personally  with  the  sovereign  on  sucli  high 
occasions,  a  deputation  of  twelve  peers  went  to  Windsor,  and  would  not  be 
refused  entry  into  the  castle. 

They  found  Henry  incapable  of  answering  tliem  or  understiinding  them : 
in  the  words  of  their  report  to  the  house,  ^*  they  could  get  no  answer  nor  sign 
from  him,  for  no  prayer  nor  desire,''  though  they  presented  themselves  to 
him  three  several  times.  This  report  of  the  deputation  was,  at  their  prayer, 
entered  on  recortl  in  parliament,  and  was  reasonably  considered  as  authentic  a 
testimony  as  could  be  procured  of  their  sovereign's  infirmity  (of  which  there  was 
no  kind  of  doubt  in  the  country) ;  and  after  adjourning  two  days,  they  '*  elected 
and  nominated  Richard,  duke  of  York,  to  l>e  protector  and  defender  of  the 
realm  of  England.''  York,  still  advancing  no  hereditarj^  claim  to  the  crown,  ac- 
cepted of  the  humbler  office,  with  all  the  limitations  put  upon  it  by  parliament; 
but  a  weighty  circumstance  probably  this  time  contributed  to  his  moderation. 
Queen  Margaret  had  been  delivered  of  a  son  about  a  year  before,  and,  though 
the  outcry  seems  to  have  been  almost  imiversal  that  this  was  no  child  of  Henry, 
the  legislature  could  not  entertain  the  popular  clamour,  but  recognised  the 
infant  Edward  by  creating  him  prince  of  Whales  and  earl  of  Chester.  In 
accepting  this  post  as  protector  York  took  care  to  obtain  the  most  explicit 
declarations  from  the  peers  that  he  only  followed  their  **  noble  command- 
ments." 

In  about  nine  months  Henry  recovered  his  memory  and  some  degree  of 
reason — perhaps  as  much  as  he  had  usually  poane-ssed.  The  court  instantly 
claimed  for  him  the  full  exercise  of  royalty,  and  York  at  once  gave  up  the 
protectorate.  The  first  use  made  of  this  resumed  authority  by  the  king  was 
to  liberate  the  duke  of  Somerset-    This  step  and  some  others,  which  showed 
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that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  court  to  restore  the  unpopular  minister,  irri- 
tated a  great  part  of  the  nation,  and  induced  York  once  more  to  take  up  arms. 
He  retired  again  to  Ludlow,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
earls  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury,  and  other  men  of  rank.  Again  Henry  went, 
or  was  carried,  with  an  army,  towards  Ludlow ;  but  this  time  the  duke,  instead 
of  avoiding  him  by  taking  a  different  road,  anticipated  his  movements,  and 
met  him  near  the  capital  with  an  army  equal  to  his  own. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  as  the  royalists  were  about  to  continue  their  march 
from  St.  Albans,  they  saw  the  hills  in  their  front  covered  with  armed  men, 
who  were  moving  forward,  and  who  did  not  stop  till  they 
came  near  to  the  barriers  of  the  town.  The  duke  sent  a 
herald  into  the  town,  professing  great  loyalty  and  i^ection 
for  the  king,  but  demanding  the  person  of  the  duke  of 
Somerset.  It  was  replied  by  or  for  the  long  that  he  would 
rather  perish  in  battle  than  abandon  his  friends.  Upon 
this,  battle  was  joined.  York  was  kept  in  check  at  the 
barriers,  but  another  way  into  the  town  was  pointed  out; 
and,  winding  round  part  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands, 
and  crossing  some  gardens,  the  earl  of  Warwick  entered 
St.  Albans  and  attacked  the  royalists  in  the  streets.  York 
then  forced  the  barriers,  and  after  a  very  short  contest  the 
royalists  gave  way,  rushed  out  of  the  town,  and  fled  in  the 
greatest  disorder.^  The  duke  of  Somerset,  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  the  lord  QiflFord  were  slain ;  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  Lord  Sudeley,  the  earl  of  Stafford,  and 
the  imf ortunate  king  were  wounded — all  by  arrows.  The 
duke  of  York  found  Henry  concealed  in  the  house  of  a 
tanner;  his  wound,  though  in  the  neck,  was  not  serious. 
He  was  treated  with  mildness  and  outward  respect;  his 
conqueror  conducted  him  to  the  noble  abbey  of  St.  Albans, 
where  they  prayed  together  before  the  shrine  of  England's 
first  mart3rr. 

When  parliament  met  in  the  month  of  July,  it  did  little 
else  than  renew  the  protestations  of  allegiance  to  Henry 
and  his  son.  After  a  prorogation,  parliament  met  again 
on  the  12th  of  November,  when  the  duke  of  York  was 
appointed  by  commission  to  open  the  proceedings  as  lieu- 
tenant of  the  king.  The  commons  thereupon  sent  up  a 
message  to  the  lords,  stating  that,  as  the  duke  of  York  had 
been  appointed  to  represent  the  king  on  this  occasion,  so 
"  it  was  thought  by  the  commons  that  if  the  king  here- 
after could  not  attend  to  the  protection  of  the  country,  an  able  person 
should  be  appointed  protector,  to  whom  they  might  have  recourse  for  redrras 
of  injuries,  especially  as  great  disturbances  had  lately  arisen  in  the  west 
through  the  feuds  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Bonvile."  The  new 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  quality  of  chancellor,  said  that  the  subject 
would  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  lords. 

Two  days  later,  the  commons  repeated  their  request — refusing  to  proceed 
with  any  other  business  until  it  should  be  granted.  York  therefore  was 
again  declared  protector;  and  he  was  to  hold  his  authority  till  discharged  of 

'  The  number  of  the  Lancastrians  killed  in  this  a£Fair  has  been  absurdly  exaggerated  in  most 
of  our  old  histories.  One  of  the  PasUm  LeUera,^  written  immediately  after  the  fight,  says  thai 
only  six  score  were  slain. 


Halberd     and 
Sword 
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it  by  the  lords  in  parliament.  Still,  however,  parliament  respected  the  rights 
of  the  infant  prince,  and  it  was  declared  in  this  session,  as  in  the  precedini 
year,  that  the  protectorate  should  cease,  in  all  cases,  as  soon  as  Prince  Edwan 
attained  his  majority.  The  osteasible  reason  for  superseding  Henry  was  his 
mental  derangement.  There  is  no  positive  proof  that  he  was  worse  than  he 
had  been  a  few  months  l>efore ;  but  if  he  were  no  better,  the  step  need  not  sur- 
prise us.  It  happened  to  him  as  to  his  reputed  grandfather,  the  unhappy 
Charles  \T;  being  known  to  suffer  fits  of  in.sanity,  people  could  never  count 
w^ith  any  certainty  on  his  lucid  intervals,  nor  put  any  trust  in  a  king  who  was 
altemakly  declared  to  be  sane  or  insane  according  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  a  party. 
The  house  of  commons  and  the  people  would  certainly  have  gone  further  in 
the  way  of  revolution;  but  the  prelates,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  most 
of  the  lay  lords  were  still  averse  to  a  change  of  dynasty.  The  duke  gave 
gome  of  the  most  important  offices  to  his  tried  friends.  No  acts  of  vengeance 
were  committed:  it  was  considered  that  the  Somerset  faction  had  suffered 
sufficiently  in  the  deaths  of  the  lords  in  the  affair  of  St.  Albans,  Not  a  drop 
of  blood  was  spilled,  not  a  single  attainder  passed. 

Queen  Margaret  w^as  not  idle  during  this  second  short  protectorate,  and 
the  powerful  party  of  the  court  was  jKit  in  motion,  Wiien  parliament  met, 
after  the  Christmas  receas,  in  1456,  Henry,  to  the  surprise  of  most  people, 
I  attended,  and  demanded  back,  and  received  from  the  lords,  all  his  authority 
as  king.  No  doubt  was  raised  touching  his  malady,  and  York  resignefl  the 
protectorate  without  a  struggle^apparently  without  a  murnmr.  All  the 
officers  he  had  appointed  w^re  dismissed  and  replaced  by  persons  devote  to 
the  queen.  Then  York  thought  it  time  to  look  after  the  personal  safety  of 
himself,  his  sons,  and  atlherents.  He  retired  to  his  estates,  where  he  kept 
his  vassals  on  the  alert,  and  most  of  the  great  lords  of  his  party  did  the  same. 
This  was  the  more  necessary,  as  the  families  and  friends  of  Somerset  and 
North umlx^rland,  and  the  other  lords  who  had  fallen  at  St,  Albans,  openly 
expressed  their  determination  to  take  a  sanguinary  vengeance. 

In  the  end  of  February  (1457)  a  great  council  was  held  at  Coventry,  and  a 
sort  of  pacification  wns  there  effected  between  the  Yorkists  and  the  court 
party,  the  duke  and  his  friend  Warwick  l>eing  compelled  t^  give  fresh  assur- 
ances and  oaths  of  fidelity*  The  king,  w^ho  was  no  doubt  sincere,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  feelings  of  his  wife  and  the  courtiers,  then  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  York  and  his  friends  with  the  avengers  of  Somerset  and  Northumber- 
land. London  was  chosen,  by  mutual  consent,  to  be  the  scene  of  this  great 
peace-making.  After  some  days  spent  in  delilx^ration,  the  king,  who  had 
assumed  the  character  of  umpire^  gave  his  award,  signifying  that  the  duke  of 
York  and  the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury  should  build  a  chapel  for  the 
good  of  the  souls  of  the  lords  they  had  killeii  at  St.  Albans ;  tliat  both  those  who 
were  killed  there  and  those  who  had  killed  them  should  lie  held  loyal  subjects; 
that  the  duke  of  York  should  pay  to  the  widow  and  children  of  the  duke  of 
Somerset  the  sum  of  5,00()  marks ;  that  the  earl  of  Warwick  should  pay  to 
Lord  Clifford  the  sum  of  1,000  marks,  and  that  the  earl  of  Salisbury  should 
release  Percy  Lord  Egremont  from  the  damages  he  had  obtained  against  him 
for  an  assault,  upon  condition  of  Percy^s  giving  securities  to  keep  the  peace 
for  ten  years.  This  award  was  accepted;  the  court  came  into  the  city;  and 
king,  queen,  duke  of  York,  and  all,  walked  lovingly  together  in  procession  to 
St,  Paul's.^ 

'  Long  accounts  of  the  pro<?e88!on  to  St.  Paul's  are  ^ven  in  Hall  /  Stow^'  and  Hormalied,*>  The 
duke  of  York  and  the  queen  walked  liand  in  hand.     The  great  quarrel  was  between  these  I  wo. 
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This  was  on  the  25th  day  of  March.  In  the  month  of  May,  Warwick,  who 
had  been  allowed  to  retain  the  command  at  Calais,  engaged,  with  great  bravery, 
but  without  a  due  regard  to  the  laws  of  nations,  a  strong  fleet  belongincto 
the  Hanse  Towns,  captured  five  or  six  ships,  and  carried  them  into  Calais.  The 
powerful  Hanseatic  League  complained  to  the  Endish  court,  which  called 
upon  Warwick  for  explanations.  Warwick  presented  himseff  at  Westminster ; 
but  in  a  few  days  he  fled,  alleging  that  his  life  was  aimed  at  by  the  malice  of 
the  courtiers,  who  had  set  on  men  wearing  the  king's  livery  to  assassinate  him.^ 
He  joined  his  father,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  soon  after  they  had  a  conference 
with  the  duke  of  York  and  his  friends.  He  then  hastened  over  to  Cfdais, 
where  he  was  so  popular  that  his  recall  or  dismissal  by  the  government  of 
Henrv  would  have  been  but  an  idle  ceremony.  During  the  winter  months 
he  collected  some  veteran  troops  who  had  served  in  the  ftench  wars. 

In  England  the  Yorkists  were  not  less  active ;  and  as  the  court  was  raising 
an  army  as  fast  as  the  embarrassment  of  its  finances  would  permit,  it  became 
evident  that  a  fierce  conflict  was  inevitable.  The  Yorkists  asserted,  as  brfore, 
that  they  only  armed  for  their  own  securitv.  In  the  month  of  September, 
1459,  the  earl  of  Salisbury  moved  from  Middleham  castle  in  Yorkshire,  to  join 
his  forces  to  those  of  Duke  Richard,  who  lay  in  the  Welsh  marches.  At  Blore 
Heath,  near  Drayton,  in  Shropshire,  he  found  himi^  in  presence  of  a  Lancajs- 
trian  army,  commanded  by  Lord  Audley,  who  had  thrown  himself  between 
the  earl  and  the  duke  with  the  view  of  preventing  their  junction.  The  Lan- 
castrians were  far  superior  in  number;  but  Salisbury,  by  superior  ^neralship 
and  the  better  discipline  of  his  troop,  gained  a  complete  victory.  Two  thou- 
sand of  the  Lancastrians  were  slam,  and  Lord  Audley  himself  was  included 
in  the  number. 

Salisbury  joined  the  duke  at  Ludlow  castle,  and  Warwick,  the  true  hero  of 
these  luihappy  times,  appeared  there  soon  after  with  the  fine  troops  he  had 
raised  at  Calais.  The  Lancastrians  were  not  unprepared :  sixty  thousand  men 
had  been  collected  from  different  parts,  and  Henry  was  at  Worcester  with 
this  force.  After  some  fruitless  negotiations,  the  Lancastrians  advanced  from 
Worcester  against  their  enemies,  who,  notwithstanding  the  comparative  small- 
ness  of  their  numbers,  boldly  awaited  their  attack.  The  positions  occupied 
by  the  Yorkists  showed  the  military  science  of  Warwick  and  his  father  Salisbury. 

As  the  Lancastrians  approached,  they  were  cannonaded  with  some  effect; 
the  lines  of  the  enemy  were  imposing,  and  it  was  resolved  to  put  off  the  battle 
for  that  day.  During  the  night,  Sir  Andrew  Trollop,  who  was  marshal  of  the 
YorkLst  camp,  and  who  had  the  immediate  command  of  most  of  the  men 
brought  from  Calais,  deserted  with  all  his  veterans  to  the  standard  of  Henry. 
This  defection  was  so  important  that  it  finished  the  campaign :  the  Yorkists 
broke  up  from  the  intrenched  camp  near  Ludlow,  and  retreated  in  different 
directions  without  being  followed. 

All  this  happened  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  October,  1459.  On  the  20th  of 
November  a  parliament  met  at  Coventry  and  attainted  the  duke  of  York,  his 
duchess,  his  sons,  the  earl  and  countess  of  Salisbury,  their  son  the  earl  of  War- 

*  As  Warwick  was  leaving  the  court,  one  of  his  retinue  was  struck  by  a  servant  of  the  royal 
household,  and  a  dreadful  affray  followed.  It  is  not  proved  that  there  was  a  design  to  murder 
the  earl,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  parties  were  in  such  a  state  that  any  accident  must  bring 
them  to  a  collision. 
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wick^  the  lord  Clinton,  and  many  others.  The  cluke  of  York  hail  got  safely 
to  Ireland^  where  ho  wa.s  still  popular.  The  earl  of  Warwick  had  retired  to 
his  sure  asylum  of  Calais,  conducting  with  him  his  father,  the  earl  of  Salisbury, 
and  Edward  tlie  young  earl  of  March,  Duke  Richard's  heir.  The  court 
appointed  the  duke  of  Somerset  to  the  command  of  Calais;  but  when  that 
obnoxious  nobleman  appeared  before  the  port,  the  batteries  opened  upon 
him  and  he  w^as  glad  to  escape  to  Guines. 

While  he  lay  there,  the  mariners  of  his  fleet  deserted  to  a  man,  and  went 
over  to  their  great  favourite,  Warwick,  carrying  all  the  ships  wntli  them. 
This  gave  the  King-maker  the  command  of  the  Channel,  and  after  taking  two 
small  fleets^  fitted  out  by  the  Lancastrians,  he  sailed  to  Dublin.  From  Ire- 
land he  returned  to  Calais,  and  then,  crossing  the  Channel,  he  landed  in  Kent 
towards  the  end  of  June,  146f).  He  only  brought  fifteen  hundred  men  w*ith 
him;  but  manifestoes  had  been  pmviously  circulatcfl,  and  the  men  of  Kent 
crowded  to  his  banner.  As  he  approached  Canterbury,  the  archbishop,  who 
had  been  promoted  during  the  first  protectorate  of  the  duke  of  York,  went 
5ut  to  meet  him  and  welcome  him.  The  lord  Cobhaoi  and  all  the  knights 
and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  soon  joined  his  amiy,  w^hich  wns  swelled 
to  thirty  thousand  men  before  he  reached  Blackheath.  On  the  2d  of  July 
the  city  of  London  welcomed  him  as  a  frienci  and  deliverer ;  and  he  rotle  through 
the  city  accompanied  by  his  father  and  Edward  the  heir  of  York,  to  whose 
beautiful  person  an<l  promising  appearance  all  eyes  w^ere  tunied.  Five  bishops 
followed  in  the  train  of  Warwick,  who,  without  losing  time,  continued  his  march 
into  the  midland  counties. 


BATTLE    OF   NORTHAMPTON    (l460  A.D.) 

He  found  the  Lancastrians  at  Northampton  occupying  an  intrenched 
camp,  not  unlike  that  w^hich  he  and  his  friends  had  formed  at  LutUow^  in  the 
preceding  year.  There  were  other  points  of  resemblance  between  these  two 
affairs,  for  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn  now  deserted  the  Lanciistrians  ns  Sir  Andrew 
Trollop  had  deserted  the  Yorkists.  The  former,  however,  were  not  so  fortu- 
nate in  their  retreat:  they  last  three  hundred  knights  and  gentlemen,  besides 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  lords  Beaumont  and 
Egremont.  The  unhappy  Henry  was  taken  prisoner  a  second  time,  but  Mar- 
garet escaped  w^ith  her  son  Edward,  and,  after  many  adventures,  got  into 
Scotland. 

The  victors  marched  back  to  the  capital  and  summoned  a  new  parliament, 
to  meet  at  Westminster.  This  parliament  repealed  all  the  acts  passed  at 
Coventiy  the  year  before,  alleging  that  that  |>arliament  had  not  been  duly  and 
freely  elected.  Then  Richard,  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  come  over  from 
Ireland,  entered  London  with  a  splendid  retinue.  From  the  city  he  rode  to 
Westminster,  where  he  dismounted  and  ent^retl  the  house  of  lords.  It  was  an 
exciting  moment:  he  walked  straight  to  the  throne  and  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  gold  cloth  which  covered  it:  but  there  he  paused — looked  round — and  did 
not  seat  himself  on  the  throne.  He  had,  how^ever,  at  last  made  up  Km  mind 
to  claim  it.  His  friend,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  asked  him  if  he  would 
not  visit  the  king,  who  w^as  in  the  palace  hard  by.  The  iluke  replieil  that 
Henry  ought  rather  to  wait  upon  him— that  he  was  subject  to  no  man  in  that 
realm,  but  under  God  was  entitled  to  all  sovereignty  and  res{ject.  The  peers 
maintained  a  dead  silence,  and  the  duke,  leavmg  the  house,  took  possession  of 
the  royal  palace  as  his  own. 
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In  less  than  a  week— on  the  16th  of  October— the  duke  sent  a  formal  de- 
mand of  the  crown  to  the  lords,  requiring  their  inmiediate  answer.  The  lords 
told  him  that  they  refused  justice  to  no  man,  but  that  they  could  give  no  answer 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  king.  They,  however,  were  forced  to 
attend  to  the  duke's  paper,  in  which  he  traced  his  descent,  and  claimed  as  the 
representative  of  Roger  Mortimer,  whose  right  he  maintained  was  according 
to  all  law  preferable  to  that  of  a  descendant  of  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  who  had 
entered  upon  the  thrones  of  England  and  France  against  all  manner  of  r]|;ht 
Many  of  the  great  lords  had  attained  to  their  greatness  under  Henry  of  Bohng- 
broke,  lus  son,  and  grandson,  whom  it  was  now  proposed  to  declare  usurpers; 
and  the  Yorkists  had  irritated  the  tenderest  susceptibilities  of  many  oi  the 
lords  by  their  repeated  threats  of  resuming  the  estates  and  grants  of  the  crown. 
At  the  same  time,  no  doubt,  they  felt  some  sympathy  for  tne  inoffensive  king, 
who,  now  that  the  queen  was  away,  was  pitied  bv  the  people  at  laige.  Indec3, 
a  notion  had  gone  forth  that  Henry  was  very  likely  to  become  a  saint,  and  to 
be  canonised,  like  his  predecessor  Edward  the  Confessor,  whom  he  resembled 
in  many  respects. 

As  the  duke  of  York  would  not  brook  delay,  the  lords  waited  upon  Henry 
on  the  following  morning.  The  captive  king,  or  those  who  advised  him. 
made  a  spirited  reply,  reminding  the  lords  that  he,  as  an  infant,  had  inherited 
the  crown  which  had  been  worn  with  honour  by  his  father  and  his  father's 
father — that  he  himself  had  been  permitted  to  wear  it  without  ch^enee  for 
nearly  forty  years,  and  that  the  lords  and  princes  had  repeatedly  sworn  fealty 
to  him.  The  lords  were  then  requested  to  make  searcn  for  arguments  ana 
proofs  against  the  duke's  right.  The  lords,  greatly  embarrassed,  wished  to  have 
the  opinion  of  the  judges,  but  the  judges  asserted  that  such  hign  matters  could 
be  decided  only  by  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  parliament,  and  refused 
to  attend.  The  upper  house  then  summoned  the  king's  sergeants  and  attor- 
neys, who  were  obliged  to  attend  against  their  will,  the  lords  holding  them 
as  bound  by  their  office  to  give  advice  to  the  house.  The  lords  deliberated 
and  voted  with  an  appearance  of  perfect  freedom,  just  as  if  Warwick  had  not 
been  nigh  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army;  and  on  the  23d  of  October  they 
presented  their  objections  to  Richard's  title.  These  were  (1)  the  duke's  oatlis 
of  fealty  and  the  oaths  they  had  all  taken  to  Henry;  (2)  many  acts  of  parlia- 
ment passed  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Lancaster;  (3)  that  entails 
had  been  made  of  the  crown  on  the  male  line  only,  whereas  he  claimed  through 
a  female.  The  other  two  objections  were  thoroughly  ridiculous ;  they  referred 
to  York  not  having  borne  his  proper  coat-of-arms,  and  to  a  declaration  made 
by  Henry  IV  which  everybody  knew  to  be  utterly  false. 

The  duke's  counsel  had  an  easy  task  in  replying  to  these  objections.  Noth- 
ing was  of  much  weight  except  the  oaths,  and  these  the  duke  oflfered  to  refer 
to  the  consideration  of  the  highest  spiritual  court.  The  lords  were  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  the  hereditary  law  was  wholly  in  favour  of  York.  At 
the  end  of  this  curious  inquiry  they  suggested  a  compromise,  which  York  had 
the  moderation  to  accept.  Henry  was  to  retain  the  crown  during  his  life, 
but  at  his  death  it  was  to  devolve  to  Richard,  and  to  be  vested  in  him  and  his 
heirs,  to  the  exclusion  of  Prince  Edward,  the  son  of  Margaret  of  Anjou. 

But  there  was  a  powerful  party  whose  voices  were  not  heard  in  these  de- 
liberations, and  the  energetic  Margaret  was  at  large  exciting  them  to  take  up 
arms  for  her  son.  Soon  the  gentle  hills  of  England  glittered  again  with  hostile 
lances ;  and  hostile  bands,  collecting  from  aU  quarters,  advanced  to  meet  in 
two  great  armies,  the  one  under  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  earls  of  Northumber- 
land and  Devon,  and  the  lords  ClifiFord,  Dacres,  and  Nevil;  the  other  under 
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the  (luko  of  York,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  anrl  other  lords.  Tliey  met,  on  the 
last  day  but  one  of  the  year,  at  Waketield,  m  Yorkshire,  where  Richard  im- 
prudently gave  battle  with  forces  very  inferior  in  number.  The  onslaught 
was  terrific ;  the  men  on  both  sides  fought  with  savage  furj^^  for  the  people  had 
entered  into  the  delicate  questions  of  right  and  legitimacy,  and  their  passions 
WTi'e  worked  up  to  frenzy.  For  a  thne  the  Yorkists  maintained  the  conflict 
with  a  good  hope  of  victory,  but  a  sudden  charge  in  their  rear,  omtle  by  some 
troops  of  borderers  who  had  been  brought  up  by  Queen  Margaret,  proved 
fatal  to  them.  The  duke  of  York  himself  was  slain ;  and  of  five  thousand  men 
who  had  foUowetl  him  to  Wakefield,  two  thousand  remained  upon  the  field. 
The  earl  of  Sahsbur>^  was  pursued  and  taken  during  the  night:  he  was  carried 
to  Pontefract  castle,  where  he  lost  his  head. 

York's  second  son,  the  earl  of  Rutland,  a  beautiful  boy  only  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years  old,  was  stopped  at  Wakefield  bridge  as  he  was  fleeing  wth  a  priest 
"called  Sir  Robert  Aspall,  who  was  chaplain  and  schoolmaster  to  the  young 
earl/*  The  poor  boy  fell  on  his  knees  to  pray  for  mercy,  but  as  soon  as  he  was 
knoi^Ti,  Lord  Clifford,  whose  father  had  been  killed  by  the  Y'orkists  at  St. 
Albans,  plunged  his  dagger  into  his  heart,  vowing,  by  God's  bloody  that  he 
would  do  the  like  to  all  of  kin  to  York ;  and  then  the  savage  bade  Aspall  go  on 
and  tell  his  mother,  the  duchess,  what  had  happened  England  was  not  yet 
accustomed  to  such  deeds,  and  a  cry  of  horror  ran  through  the  land.  Margaret 
vented  what  spit€  she  could  upon  the  lifeless  body  of  Duke  Richard ;  by  her 
orders  his  head  was  stuck  over  a  gat^  of  the  city  of  York,  and  a  paper  crown 
was  put  upon  it  in  cruel  mockerj-.  Nearly  all  the  oflicers  and  persons  of  note 
died  fighting  at  Wakefield,  where  no  quarter  was  given ;  but^  a  few  knights  and 
esquires  who  escaped  from  the  field  were  taken  and  executed  by  order  of  the 
queen  at  Pontefract  and  other  places.  This  vindictive  woman  was  mad  for 
blood,  and  her  furj'  was  but  too  well  seconded  by  such  of  the  Lancastrians  as 
had  lost  friends  and  relations  in  the  war. 


BATTLE  OF   MORTIMERS  CROSS  AND  RELEASE  OF  HEKRY 


Edward,  earl  of  March,  now  duke  of  York,  was  lying  at  Gloucester  when 
he  received  news  of  the  death  of  his  father,  brother,  and  friends;  he  had  raised 
a  body  of  troops  to  reinforce  the  army  in  the  north,  but,  being  too  late  for 
that  operation,  he  moved  towards  the  southeast,  with  the  intention  of  throw- 
ing hunself  between  the  queen*s  army  and  the  capital,  within  the  walls  of  which 
was  the  main  strength  of  his  party.  The  fate  of  Duke  Richard,  which  was 
proclaimed  in  manifestoes,  greatly  irritatetl  the  vassals  of  the  house  of  Mor- 
timer, and  thousantls  who  had  not  moved  l>efore  now  left  the  W'elsh  marches 
and  followed  the  standard  of  his  son,  U[X)n  this  Edward  was  encouraged  to 
proceed  directly  towards  the  queen ;  but  he  found  an  enemy  sooner  than  he 
expected,  for  a  great  force  of  Welsh  and  Irish  had  been  detached  umler  Jasper 
Tudor,  King  Henr^^'s  half-brother,  and  a  dreadful  conflict  took  place  on  the 
1st  of  Februar>'  at  Mortimer^s  Cross,  near  Hereford.  Edward  gained  a  com- 
plete victory:  thirty-six  hundred  of  his  enemies  were  left  on  the  field;  Owen 
Tudor,  the  second  husband  of  Catherine  of  France,  was  taken,  and,  with 
eight  other  Lancastrians  of  rank,  was  beheaded  at  Hereford  a  few  days  after, 
as  a  retaliation  for  the  queen^s  executions  at  Wakefield,  Pontefract,  and 
other  parts  in  Yorksliire.  Jasper,  Owen  Tudor's  son,  liad  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  out  of  the  battle, 
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Before  Edward  could  join  him  in  the  east  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  at- 
tacked and  routed  by  the  queen,  who  had  foUowed  the  hish  northern  road 
with  good  hopes  of  reaching  London.  At  the  town  of  St.  ^bans,  which  was 
held  bv  the  Yorkists,  she  experienced  a  severe  check ;  but  turning  that  posi- 
tion, she  fell  upon  the  army  of  Warwick,  which  occupied  the  hills  to  the  south- 
east of  the  town.  The  combat  was  prolonged  over  the  undulating  country 
that  lies  between  St.  Albans  and  Bamet,  and  the  last  stand  was  made  by  thie 
men  of  Kent  upon  Bamet  common.  At  nightfall  Warwick  found  himself 
beaten  at  all  points,  and  so  precipitate  was  his  retreat  that  he  left  King  Heniy 
behind  him  at  Bamet.  The  queen  and  her  son  found  this  helpless  man  in  his 
tent,  attended  only  by  the  lord  Montague,  his  chamberlain.  In  this  running 
fight  the  Yorkists  lost  nearly  two  thousand  men.  and  on  the  following  day 
Lord  Bonville  and  the  brave  Sir  Thomas  Kyriell,  wno  had  been  made  prisoners, 
were  executed  in  retaliation  for  the  beheading  of  Owen  Tudor  and  his  com- 

f)anions  at  Hereford.  On  the  17th  of  February  King  Henry  was  frewi  smm 
rom  the  hands  of  his  enemies ;  five  days  later,  a  proclamation  was  issued  in 
his  name,  stating  that  he  had  consented  to  the  late  arrangement  respecting 
the  succession  to  the  crown  only  through  force  and  fear.  Edward,  "late  cam 
of  March,"  was  declared  a  traitor  anew,  and  rewards  were  offered  for  his 
apprehension. 

But  Edward  was  now  in  a  situation  to  proclaim  traitors,  and  to  put  a 
price  upon  other  men's  heads  himself.  His  victory  at  Mortimer's  Cross  pro- 
duced a  great  effect.  As  he  marched  eastward  every  town  and  every  village 
reinforced  him,  and  when  he  joined  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  coUected  that 
nobleman's  scattered  forces  he  had  an  army  more  than  equal  to  that  of  the 

3ueen.  The  favour  of  the  Londoners,  the  cruelties  of  the  queen,  and  the  con- 
uct  of  the  undisciplined  troops  which  she  had  brought  from  the  north  made 
the  balance  incline  wholly  to  the  side  of  the  Yorkists.  It  appears  that  Mar- 
garet and  her  party  had  no  money,  and  that  their  troops  subsisted  by  plunder. 
Wherever  they  stopped  they  laid  the  country  bare,  making  free  by  the  way 
with  whatever  they  could  carry  off.  After  the  battle  they  not  only  plundered 
the  town  of  St.  Albans  but  also  stripped  the  rich  abbey .^ 

At  the  same  time  the  Londoners  were  told  that  Margaret  had  threatened 
to  wreak  her  vengeance  upon  them  for  the  favour  they  had  so  constantly 
shown  to  her  enemies.  She  sent  from  Bamet  to  the  city,  demanding  supplies 
of  provisions ;  and  the  mayor,  not  knowing  as  yet  that  Edward  was  at  nand, 
loaded  some  carts  with  "lenten  stuff"  for  the  refreshing  of  her  army;  but  the 
people  would  not  suffer  them  to  pass,  and,  after  an  affray,  stopped  them  at 
Cripplegate.  During  this  disturbance  some  four  hundred  of  the  queen's  horse, 
who  had  ridden  from  Bamet,  plundered  the  northem  suburbs  of  the  city,  and 
would  have  entered  one  of  the  gates,  had  they  not  been  stoutly  met  and  re- 
pulsed by  the  common  people.  A  day  or  two  after,  on  the  25th  of  February, 
the  united  forces  of  Edward  and  Warwick  appeared  in  view,  and  were  received 
as  friends  and  deliverers.  The  northem  army  was  in  full  retreat  from  St.  Albans, 
and  Edward,  who  was  a  stranger  to  the  scruples  and  indecision  of  his  more 
amiable  father,  was  fully  resolved  to  seize  the  throne  at  once.  He  rode 
through  the  city  like  a  king  and  a  conqueror :  and  he  was  carried  forward  to 
his  object  by  a  high  stream  of  popularity  and  the  enthusiastic  feelings  of  the 
people,  who  could  not  sufficiently  admire  his  youth,  beauty,  and  spirit,  or  pity 
his  family  misfortunes. 

>  The  plunder  of  the  abbey  entirely  chan^  the  worthy  abbot's  politics,  and,  from  a  zealous 
Lancastrian,  Whethamstede  became  a  Yorkist. 
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The  lord  Falconberg  got  up  a  grant!  review  of  part  of  the  army  in  St. 
John's  Field,  and  a  great  number  of  the  substantial  citizens  assembled  with 
the  multitude  to  witness  this  sight.  Of  a  sudtlen,  Faleonberg  antl  the  bishop 
of  Exeter,  one  of  Warwick's  brothers,  addressed  the  multitude  thus  assembled 
touching  the  ofifences,  crimes,  and  deceits  of  the  late  govermnent — the  long- 
proved  incapacity  of  Henry — the  usurpation  and  false  title  through  whicfi  he 
had  obtained  the  throne;  and  then  the  orators  asked  if  they  would  have  this 
Henry  to  reign  over  them  any  longer.  The  people  with  one  voice  cried 
**Nay.  nay,'* 

Falcon  berg,  or  the  bishop,  then  exjiounded  the  just  title  of  Edward,  formerly 
earl  of  March,  and  drew  a  flattering  but  not  untrue  picture  of  his  valour, 
activity^  and  abiHties.  Then  they  asked  the  people  if  they  would  serv^e,  love, 
and  olx'y  Edward;  and  the  {people  of  course  shouted^  *'Yea,  yea!''  crying, 
*'King  Edward!  King  Edward!''  with  much  shouting  and  clapping  of  hands. 
On  the  following  day,  the  2d  of  March,  a  great  council,  consisting  of  lonls 
spiritual  and  temporal,  dcliberatetl  and  declareii,  without  any  reference  to  the 
authority  of  parliament,  which  never  met  till  eight  montlis  after,  that  Henry 
of  Lancaster,  by  joining  the  queen's  forces,  had  broken  faith  and  violated  the 
award  of  the  preceding  year,  and  therel>y  forfeited  the  crown  to  the  heir  of  the 
late  duke  of  York,  mmse  rights  by  birth  had  l>een  proved  and  established. 
On  the  4th  of  March  Edward  rode  royally  to  Westminster,  followed  by  an 
immense  procession.  There  he  at  once  mounted  the  throne  which  his  father 
had  only  touched  w^ith  a  faltering  hand ;  and  from  that  vantage-ground  he 
explained  to  a  favourable  audience  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  right  and  the 
claims  of  his  family.  The  people  frequently  intemipted  him  with  their 
acclamations.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  abbey  church,  where  he  repeated 
the  same  discourse,  and  where  he  was  again  interrupted  by  shouts  of  "Long 
live  King  Edward!"  On  the  same  day  he  w^as  proclaimed  in  the  usual  man- 
ner in  different  parts  of  the  city.  At  tlie  time  he  took  these  bold  steps  Edward 
WB8  not  twenty-one  years  okl^ 
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CHAPTER   XVI 
THE   REIGN   OF   EDWARD   IV 

[1461-1483  A.D.] 
BATTLE   OF  TOWTON   (l461    A.D.) 

Instead  of  staying  in  London  to  enjoy  the  pageant  and  festivity  of  a  coro- 
nation, Edward  was  obliged  to  take  the  field  instantly  and  face  the  horrors 
of  a  war  which  became  more  and  more  merciless.    The  Lancastrians,  after 
their  retreat  from  St.  Albans,  had  gathered  in  greater  forc^  than  ever  behind 
the  Trent  and  the  Humber;  and  by  the  middle  of  March  they  took  up  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  York,  being,  horse  and  foot  together,  sixty 
thousand  strong.     Their  chief  commander  was  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who 
acted  in  concert  w^ith  Queen  Margaret ;  for  Henry  still  lay  helpless  at  York, 
and  Prince  Edward,  Margaret's  son,  w^as  only  eight  years  old.     Instead  of 
awaiting  their  attack  in  the  southern  counties,  the  Yorkists  determined  to 
meet  them  on  their  own  ground  in  the  north.    This  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  advice  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  set  out  at  once  with  the  van  of  the 
army.    Edw^ard  closely  followed  him;  and,  partly  through  goodwill   to  him 
and  his  cause,  and  still  more  from  an  anxious  wish  to  prevent  a  second  visit 
from  the  northern  army^  the  men  of  the  south  flocked  to  his  advancing  banner, 
and  by  the  time  he  reached  Pontefract  castle  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  amiy 
of  forty-nine  thousand  men. 

England  had  never  before  witnessed  such  a  campaign  as  this.  There  wbb 
no  generalship  displayed  ;i  the  ordinary  precautions  and  manoemTes  of  war 
were  despised,  and  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians  moved  on  in  furious  masses, 
with  no  other  plan  than  to  meet  and  strike.  They  met  in  full  force  at  Tow^ton 
on  the  28th  of  March,  and  began  a  general  combat  in  the  micbt  of  a  terrible 
snow-storm.  They  fought  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  Lancastrians,  w'ho  were  more  numerous  than  their  adver- 
saries but  not  so  well  armed  and  equipped,  were  driven  from  the  field,  upon 

[}  The  rapid  eoBcentration  of  the  YorkL^t  forces,  the  prompt  advance^  the  unheeitatini^ 
attack,  but  above  all  the  cJetermined  onslaught,  by  which  the  Lancastriftii  centre  waa  shatter^ » 
were  so  characteristic  of  EdwartI  IV  *a  generalship  that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  hia 
presence  the  victory  of  Towton  Field.— Ramsay.^] 
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which  they  Jeft  twenty-^ight  thousand  dead— a  far  groatcr  nimiber  thao  had 
I'alleB  in  battle  on  the  side  of  the  English  during  llie  whole  French  wan 

Edwaril,  who  had  nono  of  the  generous  or  oierciful  feelings  of  youth,  !iad 
ordercti  that  no  quarter  should  be  given.  The  earl  of  Northuniberlancl  and 
six  northern  barons  dieil  fighting;  the  earls  of  Devonshire  and  Wiltshire  were 
taken  prisonei-s  and  beheaded  a^  traitors.  The  duke  of  Somerset^  the  com- 
niander*in-chiefp  escaped  with  the  duke  of  Exeter  to  York,  whence  they  fled 
rapidly  to  the  Scottish  borders,  carrying  witli  them  Quwn  Margaret,  her  son, 
and  her  husband.  The  previous  battles  of  the  Roses  sink  into  insignificaiiee 
when  compared  with  this  mighty  slaughter:  the  loss  on  biith  sides  had  hitherto 
usually  ranged  between  the  moderate  numbers  of  three  tmndred  and  five  or 
six  thousand ;  but  at  Towton  there  perished,  between  Yorkists  and  Lancas- 
trians, thirty-eight  thousand  men.^ 

Edwarii  entered  York  a  very  short  time  after  the  flight  of  Henry,  and 
having  decapitated  some  of  his  prisoners  and  stuck  their  heads  upon  the  w^alls, 
from  which  he  took  dow^n  the  heads  of  his  father  and  young  brother,  he  con- 
tinued his  march  as  far  north  as  Newcastle.  The  people  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  whose  hands  were  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  shed  at  Towton ;  but 
the  Scots,  who  had  contracted  a  close  alliance  with  Henry,  were  disposed  to 
give  him  further  trouble.  But  Edward,  confident  in  his  officers,  and  impa- 
tient for  his  coronation,  soon  left  the  army  and  returned  to  London.  On  the 
29th  of  June  he  was  crowned  at  Westminster  with  tfie  usual  solemnities;  and 
he  then  createii  his  brother  George  duke  of  Clarence,  and  his  brother  Richard 
duke  of  Gloucester. 

The  Scots,  who  had  been  gratified  by  the  gift  of  then-  old  town  of  Berwick, 
laid  siege  to  Carlisle,  antl  assisted  Margaret  in  making  an  incursion  into  the 
county  of  Durham ;  but  both  these  operations  were  unsuccessful.  Henry,  who 
was  carried  about  J>y  the  Lancastrians,  had  a  narrow^  escape  from  being  made 
prisoner  near  Durham;  and  the  Scottish  army  before  Carlisle  was  defeated 
with  great  loss  by  Lord  Montague,  one  of  Edward's  commanders.  By  the 
time  the  new^  king  assembled  his  first  parliament,  which  was  not  till  the  4th 
of  November,  all  opposition  liatl  disappeared,  and  there  was  no  armed  force 
on  foot  in  England,  except  such  bantls  of  his  victorious  anny  as  he  could 
afford  to  keep  embotlied.  As  the  chiefs  of  the  Lancastrian  party  w^ere  all 
proscril>ed,  or  about  to  be  so,  as  some  of  the  peers  were  absent  and  others 
mtimidated,  and  as  the  house  of  commons  and  the  city  of  London  were  de- 
clared and  enthusiastic  Yorkists,  no  opposition  was  to  be  a|>prehended. 

An  act  Avas  ptissed  to  declare  Edward's  just  title.  No  allusion  was  made 
to  the  mental  derangement  or  incapacity  of  Henr}^,  or  to  any  of  those  demerits 
in  the  late  government  whicli  might  have  justified  this  revolution.  The  posi- 
tion assumed  w^as  the  high  ground  of  legitimacy.  After  stating  Edward *s 
rijght  by  descent,  the  act  proceeded  to  declare  the  three  kings  of  tlie  Lancas- 
trian line  tyrants  and  usurpers,  and  to  recite  how,  upon  the  4th  day  of  the 
month  of  March  last  past,  Edward  had  'Uaken  upon  him  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land and  lordship  of  Ireland,  and  entered  into  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
estate,  dignity,  antl  pre-eminence,  having  on  the  same  4th  day  of  March 
amoved  Henry,  late  called  Henry  VI,  son  to  Henry,  son  to  the  said  Henry,  late 

t^  Ramsay,*  who  has  made  a  piirti^ular  study  of  tlip  numb^^r  of  men  enfija^ed  In  bat  ties,  while 
agreeing  that  the  rombiiieti  forces  at  Towton  "clearly  exceeded  tha.se  of  any  domestic  battle" 
duiin^  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  is  still  very  conservative,  and  dcclarfrs  that  the  statements  which 
placed  the  number  at  sixty  thousand,  thirty  thousand,  or  even  twenty  thousand  must  be 
utterly  rejected.  On  the  same  principle  the  thirty-eight  thousand  slain 'will  slirink  to  thirty^ 
five  hundred.] 
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earl  of  Derby,  son  to  John  of  Gaunt,  from  the  occupation,  mtrusion,  reign, 
and  government  of  the  realm."  The  act  thus  confirmed  Edward's  titie,  and 
fixed  the  commencement  of  his  reign  from  the  4th  of  March,  the  day  on  which 
he  had  been  proclaimed.  The  other  proceedings  of  the  parliament  were  in 
keeping  with  this  act:  the  grants  made  by  the  three  Henrys  were  resumed, 
with  certain  exceptions,  and  bills  of  attainder  were  passed  against  the  ex- 
pelled king,  the  queen,  Prince  Edward,  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Exeter, 
the  earls  of  Northumberland,  Devonshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Pembroke,  the  lords 
Beaumont,  De  Roos,  Nevil,  Rougemont,  Dacre,  and  Hungerford,  and  150 
knights,  esquires,  and  priests.  Considering  the  fearful  thinning  the  party 
had  imdergone  on  the  bloody  field  of  Towton,  this  proscription  must  have 
included  most  of  the  great  heads  of  the  Lancastrian  faction.  As  usual  in  such 
cases,  the  loyalty  of  the  Yorkists  was  gratified  and  enlivened  with  gifts  of  the 
forfeited  estates.  Before  the  dissolution  Edward  made  a  gracious  roeech  to 
the  commons^  thanking  them  for  the  ''  tender  and  true  hearts  '^  they  had 
shown  imto  hmi,  and  promising  to  be  unto  them  a  ''  very  right  wise  and  loving 
lord." 

THE  REVOLTS  IN  THE  NORTH   (1462-1464  A.D.) 

If  the  deposed  Henry  had  been  left  to  himself  he  would  have  found  peace, 
and  as  much  happiness  as  he  was  susceptible  of,  within  the  walls  of  some 
religious  house ;  but  Margaret  was  as  resolute  and  as  active  as  ever,  and  noth- 
ing was  left  to  the  proscribed  nobles  but  their  desperate  swords.  The  queen, 
on  finding  her  intrigues  in  Scotland  counteracted  by  the  money  and  the  laige 

Eromises  of  Edward,  passed  over  to  France.  The  duke  of  Brittany,  pitying 
er  forlorn  condition,  gave  her  a  little  money;  but  Louis  XI,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  the  preceding  year  to  his  father  Charles  VII,  was  a  most  cunning, 
cautious  prince — one  that  never  gave  anything  without  an  equivalent,  inmie- 
diate  or  prospective,  and  who  had  even  less  family  affection  than  the  gener- 
ality of  kings.  Louis  explained  how  poor  he  was,  now  distracted  the  state  of 
his  kingdom ;  but  when  Margaret  spoke  of  delivering  up  Calais  as  the  price  of 
his  aid,  he  turned  a  more  ready  ear.  He  was  not,  however,  in  a  condition  to 
do  much ;  and  all  that  the  fugitive  queen  obtained  from  him  was  the  sum  of 
20,000  crowns,  and  about  two  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Pierre 
de  Br6z4,  seneschal  of  Normandy,  who,  it  appears,  raised  most  of  the  men  at 
his  own  expense. 

Such  a  reinforcement  was  not  likely  to  turn  the  tide  of  victory.  Margaret, 
however,  returned  to  England  and  threw  herself  into  Northumberland,  where 
she  was  joined  by  the  English  exiles  and  some  troops  from  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land. But  she  was  obliged  to  flee  when  the  earl  of  Warwick  advanced  with 
twenty  thousand  men :  the  French  got  back  to  their  ships.  A  storm  assailed  her 
flying  ships ;  the  vessels  that  bore  Tier  money  and  stores  were  wrecked  on  the 
coast,  and  she  and  De  Br6z6  reached  Berwick  in  a  wretched  fishing-boat.  This 
was  in  the  month  of  November.  In  December,  Bamborough  and  Dunstan- 
burgh  surrendered,  on  condition  that  the  duke  of  Somerset,  Su*  Richard  Percy, 
and  some  others  should  be  restored  to  their  estates  and  honours  upon  taking 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  Edward;  and  that  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  lord  De 
Roos,  and  the  rest  of  the  garrisons  of  the  two  places  i^ould  be  allowed  to 
retire  in  safety  to  Scotland.  Alnwick  castle  was  garrisoned  by  more  determined 
men,  but  Warwick  got  possession  of  it  by  capitulation  early  in  January. 

Edward  gave  Alnwick  to  Sir  John  Ashley,  and  this  circumstance  converted 
Sir  Ralph  Grey  from  a  very  violent  Yorkist  into  a  very  violent  Lancastrian, 
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for  Grey  had  expected  to  get  Alnwick  for  hiniself .  This  kind  of  sudden  polit- 
ical conversion  oecanie  very  prevalent,  Somerset  and  Percy  got  back  their 
lands,  and  their  attainders  were  reversed  in  parliament.  King  Henry  was  now 
conveyed  for  safety  Uy  one  of  the  strongest  cjistles  in  Wales.  Margaret  sailed 
once  more  from  Scotland,  to  solicit  foreign  aid*  She  landed  at  Sluys,  in 
Flanders,  attended  by  De  Br^z6,  the  duke  of  Exeter,  and  a  small  body  of 
English  exiles.  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy  and  lord  of  Flanders^  with  alf  the 
adjoining  country,  was  the  same  Duke  Philip  that  had  so  long  been  the  ally  of 
the  LanciLstrians,  and  that  had  repeatedly  sworn  oaths  of  fealty  to  Henry;  but 
in  his  old  age  he  had  become  cautious  and  resented.  He  had  no  wish  to  quar- 
rel with  the  predondnant  faction  in  England;  his  subjects  of  Flanders  were 
intolerant  of  all  measures  likely  to  interrupt  their  trade  with  the  English;  the 
duke  therefore  gave  Margaret  some  money  to  supply  her  immediate  w^ants,  and 
sent  her  with  an  honourable  escort  to  lier  father  in  Lorraine.  But  patience 
was  a  virtue  little  known  to  Margaret  of  Anjou,  who^  though  she  remained 
some  years  on  the  Continent,,  never  remitted  her  endeavours  to  raise  up  enemies 
against  Edward,  and  stir  the  people  of  England  to  fresh  revolts. 

As  early  as  the  month  of  April  (1464)  the  Lancastrians  were  again  in  the 
field.  The  duke  of  Somerset,  in  spite  of  his  recent  sul>mission,  flew^  to  the 
north,  where  Percy  had  raised  the  banner  of  King  Hennr^  who  had  been  brought 
from  Wales  to  give  the  sanction  of  his  prc^sence  to  this  ill-arranged  insurrection. 
Lord  Montague,  brother  to  the  earl  of  W'an\'ick,  scattered  their  forces  or 
prevented  their  joining:  he  defeated  Percy  on  the  25th  of  April,  at  Hedgeley 
Moor»  near  W^ooler;  he  surprised  Somerset  on  the  15th  of  May,  at  Hexham. 
Percy  died  fighting;  the  duke  of  Somerset  and  the  lords  De  Roos  and  Hunger- 
ford  were  taken  and  beheaded,  and  their  deaths  were  foltow^ed  by  a  Fieries  of 
executions  at  NewTastle,  Durham,  and  York.  Sir  Ralph  Grey,  who  had  been 
out  in  this  affair  with  the  Lancastrians,  was  taken  by  the  earl  of  Warwick  in  the 
castle  of  Bamborough  some  weeks  later.  Edward  treated  Grey  with  the 
utmost  severity ;  his  Knightly  spurs  w^re  stricken  off  by  the  king's  cook:  his 
coatK>f-anns  was  toni  from  his  body,  and  another  coat,  reversed,  put  upon  his 
back ;  he  was  sent  barefoot  to  the  town's  end,  and  then  he  was  laid  down  on  a 
hurdle  and  drawTi  to  a  scaffold,  where  his  head  was  struck  off. 

King  Henry  lurked  for  a  long  time  among  the  moors  of  Lancashire  and 
Westmoreland.  About  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Hexham  he  removed  into 
Yorkshire,  where  he  was  recognised  by  some  persons  of  the  opposite  faction, 
or,  as  some  say,  betrayed  by  a  monk.  In  the  month  of  July  he  was  seized  in 
Waddington  Halb  a^  he  was  sitting  at  dinner,  by  the  servants  of  Sir  James 
Harrington,  who  forw^arded  the  royal  prisoner  to  the  caj)itaL  As  the  captive 
king  rode  through  Islington  he  wm  met  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  lodged 
him  safely  in  the  Tower. 


KING  Edward's  marriage  (um  a,d.) 

The  destruction  of  the  greatest  of  his  enemies,  the  flight  of  Queen  Margaret, 
the  captivity  of  her  husband,  the  truces  and  treaties  he  had  concluded  with 
Scotland,  with  the  king  of  France,  with  the  duke  of  Burgimdy,  the  duke  of 
Brittany,  the  kings  of  Denmark,  Poland,  Castile,  and  Aragon,  and  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  pope  on  his  accession,  seemecl  to  prove  that  Edward's  throne 
was  safe  and  unassailable ;  but  a  sudden  passion  for  a  beautiful  woman — the 
least  dishonourable  and  ungenerous  passion  he  ever  indulge<i  in — shook  the 
throne  until  it  fell ;  and  he,  in  his  turn,  became  for  a  season  a  fugitive  in  foreign 
lands. 
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Jacc^uetta,  once  duchess  of  Bedford,  was  still  living  with  her  second  hus- 
band, Sir  Richard  Woodville,  or  Wydeville.  One  day  Edward  paid  this  lady 
a  visit  at  her  manor  of  Grafton,  near  Stony-Stratford.  By  accident  or  design 
Jacquetta  had  with  her  at  the  time  of  this  visit  her  beautiful  daughter  Eliza- 
beth, who  was  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey,  a  Lancastrian  who  had  b^n  slain 
in  the  second  battle  of  St.  Albans  and  whose  estates  had  been  forfeited.  This 
young  widow  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  young  and  amorous  sovereign, 
imploring  him  to  reverse  the  attainder  of  Sir  John  Grey  in  favour  of  her  m- 
nocent  and  helpless  children.  Whether  the  effect  of  this  touching  appeal  was 
foreseen  or  not,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  experienced  Jacquetta  contrived 
to  turn  it  to  the  best  account  for  the  advantage  of  her  daughter,  and  that  it 
was  through  her  ingenious  manoeuvres  that  the  mipetuous  Edward  was  induced 
to  contract  a  private  marriage  with  Elizabeth  at  Grafton  on  the  morning  of 
the  1st  of  May,  1464.  The  fears  of  Edward  induced  him  to  keep  this  union 
a  profound  secret  for  some  months;  but  on  the  29th  of  September,  having 
pre(>ared  his  friends  and  gathered  around  him  the  relations  and  connections 
of  his  wife,  who,  notwithstanding  their  having  been  all  of  them  Lancastrians, 
were  not  slow  in  changing  their  politics  when  Elizabeth  became  queen,  he  sum- 
moned a  great  council  of  the  prelates  and  lay  lords  to  meet  in  the  royal  abbey 
of  Readmg.  There  the  king's  brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  who  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  incensed  at  the  unequal 
and  impolitic  marriage,  took  the  fair  Elizabeth  by  the  hand  and  introduced 
her  to  the  august  assembly,  by  which  she  was  welcomed  as  their  good  and  right 
queen. 

In  the  month  of  December  following  Edward  sunmioned  another  great 
coimcil  at  Westminster,  which  settled  upon  his  wife  4,000  marks  a  year.  Early 
in  the  following  year  he  began  to  make  preparations  for  her  coronation; 
Jacquetta,  who  was  come  of  a  princely  line,  suggested  or  seconded  an  invitation 
which  Edward  sent  to  her  brother  James  of  Luxemburg;  and  James  came  over 
with  a  retinue  of  one  hundred  knights  and  esquires  to  do  honour  to  the  corona- 
tion of  his  niece.  On  Saturday,  the  25th  of  May,  Elizabeth  was  paraded  in 
a  horse-litter  through  the  streets  of  London,  being  most  richly  attired,  and 
escorted  by  thirty-eight  new-made  knights  of  the  Bath,  four  of  whom  were 
citizens  of  London;  and  on  Sunday  she  was  crowned  at  Westminster.  The 
feasts,  the  tournaments,  and  public  rejoicings  which  followed  were  unusually 
magnificent. 

Up  to  this  time  Edward  had  left  most  of  the  offices  and  emoluments  of 
government  to  the  great  family  of  the  Nevils,  to  whom  he  indisputably  owed 
his  crown.  Warwick,  the  eldest  brother,  was  chief  minister,  general,  and 
admiral ;  he  held,  besides,  the  post  of  warden  of  the  West  Marches,  chamber- 
lain, and  governor  of  Calais — the  last  the  most  profitable  of  all.  The  second 
brother,  the  lord  Montague,  after  his  victories  at  Hedgeley  Moor  and  Hexham, 
had  received  the  title  and  forfeited  estates  of  the  Percys,  earls  of  Northumber- 
land, and  he  had  the  wardenship  of  the  East  Marches  besides.  The  youngest 
brother,  whom  Edward  had  found  bishop  of  Exeter,  had  received  the  seals 
as  chancellor  on  the  10th  of  March,  1461,  six  days  after  Edward's  accession, 
and  he  had  very  recently  been  raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York.  Other 
members  of  the  family  had  found  most  liberal  provisions  in  the  spoil  and 
estates  of  the  Lancastrian  families ;  and  while  Edward  had  employed  himself 
in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  the  Nevils  had  had  their  own  way  m  the  council. 
But  now  the  Woodvilles,  the  Greys,  all  the  relations  and  connections  of 
the  new  queen,  rushed  to  the  table  with  an  enormous  and  undiscriminating 
appetite,  every  man,  in  right  of  consanguinity,  seeking  a  title,  an  estate,  a 
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place,  or  a  rich  wife.  The  court  had  great  influence  in  such  matters:  and  as^ 
the  fortunes  of  the  faniUy  had  taken  a  turn  by  an  unexpected  marriage,  they 
seera  to  have  determined  to  pursue  the  i^ystem,  and  actually  contracted  five 
or  six  profitable  alliances  in  a  very  short  time.  In  one  of  these  matclies 
they  clashed  with  the  Nevils.  Warwick  had  solicited  the  hand  of  the  heiress 
of  the  duke  of  Exeter  for  his  o^ti  nephew;  but  by  the  superior  influence  of 

"lllizabeth^  this  yomig  lady  was  contracted  to  Thomas  Grey,  her  eldest  son 
by  her  former  marriage.  The  Nevils  were  incensed  at  this  measure,  and 
other  things  trenching  on  their  monopoly  soon  followed.  The  cjueen's  father, 
now  created  Earl  Rivers,  was  made  treasurer  in  the  place  of  their  friend  Lord 
Mountjoy;  and,  shortJy  after,  the  hitherto  insignificant  husband  of  Jacqiietta 

iwas  made  lord  high  constable,  in  lieu  of  tlie  earl  of  Worcester.     Other  great 
families  were  irritated  by  the  queen  s  absorbing  five  heirs  of  dukes  or  earls j 
for  her  five  unmarried  sisters.     For  a  time  the  history  of  this  reign  is  nothing 
but  a  scandalous  chronicle  of  match-making  and  match-breaking,  and  selfist 
family  intrigues. 


THE  FRENCH  AND  FLEJfI8H   MARRIAGE   NEGOTIATIONS 


In  1467  a  marriage  was  negotiated  for  Edward's  sister,  Margaret  of  York^ 
whose  hand  was  solicited  by  Charles,  count  of  Charolais,  heir  to  Philip,  duke 
of  Burgunily,  aiid  by  Louis  XI  of  France,  Charles'  deadly  enemy,  for  one  of 
his  sons.  This  count  of  CharolaLs,  who  in  a  very  few  months  succeeded  to 
his  father,  and  who  obtained  the  name  of  Charles  the  Rash  [or  the  Bold]»  had 
always  l^een  the  <.iechired  friend  of  Henry  VI  and  the  Lancastrians;  but  he 
changed,  like  other  men,  on  seeing  Edward  firndy  established,  and  courted  his 
alliance  in  the  hope  that  he  w^oiild  assist  him  against  Louis.  Etlward  inclined 
to  these  proposals,  and  was  m  this  probably  seconded  by  the  nation,  which  con- 
sidered tlie  trade  with  Flanders  as  a  primary  oliject^  and  which  never  was 
w^ell  disposed  to  French  marriages  an*i  alliances;  but  Warv^'ick,  who  liated 
the  count  of  Charolais,  insisted  tliat  it  would  Yje  more  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous to  marr}^  Margaret  to  the  French  prince. 

Edward  yielded,  or  prefendeci  to  yield,  to  his  arguments,  and  commissioned 
the  great  earl  himself  to  go  over  to  France  and  negotiate  the  alliance.  War- 
wick went  with  his  usual  rnjignificence ;  and  the  astute  Louis,  who  l>eat  all  his 
con  tern  jx)rarie^  in  king-craft,  received  him  with  the  honours  usually  j)aid  to 
a  sovereign  prince.  The  first  interview  to<ik  [Jace  at  La  Booille,  on  the  iSeine, 
five  leagues  from  Rouen,  on  the  7th  of  June.  Warwick  then  procee<i(Hl  to 
the  capit^il  of  Nonnandy,  "The  queen  and  princesses  came  likewise  to 
Rouen ;  and  the  king  remained  tliere  with  the  earl  of  Warwick  the  space  of 
twelve  days,  when  the  earl  returned  to  England."'  During  the  whole  or 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  that  Warwick  stayed  at  Rouen  the  king  of  France 
lodged  in  the  next  house,  and  he  visited  the  earl  at  all  hours,  passing  through 
a  private  door  with  a  great  air  of  mysteiy.  This  looks  like  one  of  the  iLsual 
mischievous  tricks  of  Louis,  who  miLst  have  known  that  the  b€*st  way  to 
weaken  ami  cfistract  the  English  govemoient  was  to  provoke  suspicions  and 
a  rupture  Ix^tween  Edward  and  War%vick.  The  earl  arrived  in  Londcm  on 
the  5th  of  July,  and  he  was  soon  followed  by  the  French  king's  ambassadors, 
the  archbishop  of  Narbonne  and  the  bastani  of  Bourbon,  who,  it  appears, 
were  charged  to  put  the  finishing  hand  t^o  the  treaty  of  alliance. 

But  another  more  prevailing  bastard  had  been  before  them,  l/nder  pretence 
of  performing  a  joust  with  Edward  s  wife^s  brother,  Anthony  Woodville,  who^ 
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by  manying  the  heiress  of  the  late  lord,  had  beoome  Lord  Scales,  Anthony, 
bastard  of  Burgundy,  had  crossed  over  to  England  while  Warwick  was  absent 
in  France.  According  to  the  chronicler,  this  visitor  performed  his  deeds  of 
arms  much  to  his  cr^it;  but  the  encounter  did  not  last  long — "for,"  says 
Monstrelet,«  "  as  it  was  done  to  pleasure  the  king  of  England,  he  would  not 
suffer  the  combat  to  continue  fierce  any  time,  so  that  it  seemed  rather  for 
pastime."  Lideed,  Messire  Anthony  had  come  on  another  errand  than  to 
get  his  bones  broken  in  Smithfield,  where  the  joust  was  held.  He  was  com- 
missioned by  the  count  of  Charolais  to  press  the  match  with  Margaret,  and 
he  had  obtained  the  promise  of  Edward,  who  overlooked  the  commission  he 
had  given  Warwick  to  treat  with  King  Louis.  If  afterwards  any  obstacle 
arose,  it  was  removed  by  the  sudden  death  of  Duke  Philip,  which  happened 
at  Bruges  on  the  15th  of  July,  and  which  left  to  the  count,  his  heir,  tne  suc- 
cession of  states  and  territories  which  exceeded  in  wealthy  if  not  in  extent, 
the  whole  kingdom  of  France  as  then  possessed  by  Louis.  Such  a  suitor 
was  sure  to  prevail  over  a  weak  young  French  prince  with  nothing  but  a 
narrow  and  uncertain  appanage. 

But  weighty  as  were  these  considerations,  they  did  not  prevent  the  proud 
earl  of  Warwick  from  considering  himself  juggled,  insulted,  and  disgraced; 
and  as  the  king,  who  had  resigned  himself  to  the  counsels  of  the  queen's 
relations,  took  no  steps  to  soothe  his  irritation,  he  soon  retired,  in  the  worst 
of  humours,  to  his  castle  of  Middleham.  Edward,  upon  this,  pretended  to 
be  in  danger  from  treasonable  attempts :  he  no  longer  moved  anywhere  without 
a  strong  body-guard  of  archers,  and  he,  or  his  court,  circulated  reports  that 
Warwick  had  been  won  by  Louis,  and  that  that  kmg  considered  him  secredy 
disposed  to  restore  the  line  of  Lancaster.  The  Nevils  were  now  expelled 
from  court;  but  the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  George,  archbishop  of  York 
and  chancellor,  notwithstanding  the  family  resentment,  put  himsdf  forward 
as  an  arbitrator  and  peacemaker;  and  chiefly  by  his  means  a  reconciliation 
was  eflFected  in  the  bcjginning  of  the  following  year  (1468). 


WARWICK  AND   CLARENCE 

Warwick  presented  himself  again  at  court  and  in  the  capital,  where  he 
was  hailed  by  the  people.  He  appeared  with  the  king  and  queen  in  some 
public  pageants,  but  he  could  not  tolerate  the  abridgment  of  his  influence. 
The  Woodvilles  and  the  Greys,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  that  he  was  still 
too  powerful ;  and  Edward,  who  desired  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure,  was  an- 
noyed by  the  stern  interference  of  the  man  who  had  made  him  a  king.  It 
was  soon  understood  that  all  this  was  likely  to  end  in  another  field  of  Towton. 

The  duke  of  Clarence,  second  brother  to  King  Edward,  was  considered 
next  male  heir  to  the  throne ;  for  Edward  as  yet  had  only  daughters  by  his 
marriage  with  Elizabeth.  The  duke's  position  probably  made  him  an  object 
of  suspicion  and  dislike  to  the  queen,  and  at  the  same  time  of  ambitious 
speculation  to  Warwick,  whose  society  he  much  affected.  The  earl  had  a 
daughter,  the  fair  Isabella,  who,  it  appears,  inspired  the  young  prince  with  a 
sincere  and,  for  a  time,  uncaJculating  passion.  Edward  and  the  queen's 
party  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  union ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  the 
duke  of  Clarence  married  the  lady  Isabella  at  Calais,  in  the  month  of 
July,  1469. 

While  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  his  brother,  the  archbishop  of  York,  were 
engaged  abroad  with  this  ceremony,  an  insurrection  of  the  farmers  and 
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peasants  of  Yorkshire  broke  out,  and  assumed  a  very  alarming  character; 
and  it  appears  that  Wanvii'k'a  other  brother,  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
who  was  on  the  spot,  did  little  to  crush  it*  The  rallying  words  of  the  insur- 
gents  varied  several  times;  but  at  last  they  fixed  in  a  general  cry  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  queen's  relations— the  taxers  and  oppressons— from  tlie  council, 
Edward  advanced  as  far  as  Newark ;  but  his  army  wan  w^ak  and  unsteady,  and 
he  Hed,  rather  than  retreated,  to  Nottingham.  From  Nottingham  castle 
he  \\Tote  lett-ers  with  his  own  hand  to  Calais,  beseeching  his  brother  Clarence, 
Warwick,  and  the  archbishop  to  come  immediately  to  nis  assistance.  These 
personages  ditl  not  appear  for  some  w^eeks,  and  in  the  interv^al  a  royal  army, 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  was  defeated  at  Edgecote  on 
the  26th  of  July,  Penibroke  fell  in  the 
battle,  and  it  is  said  that  five  thousaiKt 
of  his  men  perished  with  him.  The 
insurgents,  in  a  hot  pursuit,  overtook 
and  captured  in  the  fore^^t  of  Dean  the 
earl  Rivers,  the  father,  and  Sir  John 
Woodville,  one  of  the  brothers  of  the 
queen;  they  carried  these  victims  to 
Northampton,  and  there  cut  off  both 
their  heads.  The  earl  of  Devon,  whose 
folly  and  pride  had  In^en  the  real  cause 
of  the  WTetched  defeat  at  Edgecote, 
w^as  also  taken  and  beheaded. 

The  court  believed  that  the  insur- 
gents in  these  executions  acted  under 
orders  received  from  Clarence  and  his 
father-in-law  Warwick.'  These  great 
personages,  with  the  archbishop  of 
York,  now  arrived  in  England,  and 
being  joined  by  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terhnT}%  they  repaired  in  a  very  friendly 
manner  to  Olney,  where  they  found 
Edward  in  a  most  unhappy  condition : 
his  friends  were  dead  or  scattered,  flee- 
ing for  their  lives  or  hiding  themselves 
in  remote  places;  the  insurgents  w^ere 
almast  upon  him.  A  word  from  War- 
wick sent  the  rebels  quietly  back  to  the  north;  but  the  king  was  scarcely 
freed  from  that  danger  ere  he  found  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
his  pretended  liberators,  who  presently  carrieii  him  to  the  strong  castle  of 
Middleham.     Thus  England  had  two  kings,  and  both  prisoners. 

At  this  remarkable  crisis  the  Lancastrians  rose  in  arms  in  the  marches 
of  Scotland,  and  after  some  trifling  successes  in  those  parts  meditated  an 
advance  into  the  south.  Warwick  had  at  this  moment  no  notion  of  restoring 
Henry.  In  conjunction  with  the  parliament,  he  summoned  all  loyal  subjects 
to  the  standard  of  King  Edw^ard,  and  immediately  marched  northward  to 
meet  these  new  insurgents.  The  murmurs  of  the  army  compelled  him  to 
release  his  captive,  and  at  York  Edward  was  presented  to  the  troops  as  a 
free  and  happy  king,  Wanvick  then  went  on  and  dispersed  the  Lancastrians: 
he  took  their  leader  prisoner,  and  brought  him  to  Edward,  who  ordered  his 

*  It  seems,  however,  probable  thai  the  imfortmmte  men  were  sacrificed  by  the  spontaneoua 
fury  of  the  people.     The  earl  of  Devon  was  beheaded  at  Bridge  water. 


rQ'.c: 


Mo  XT  Oboueii*  Castle,  Jersey 

(Captured  by  Haulevrier«  SeiMMb*]  of  NonniLTidy 
dyrins  the  WAn  of  tbe  RoiM.  In  H67  rac«p^ 
tureii  py  tbe  EoflLih) 
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immediate  execution.  Soon  after — ^but  not  before  Warwick  and  his  asso- 
ciates  had  exacted  sundry  j^ante  and  places — ^Edward  was  allowed  to  return 
to  London,  where,  for  the  first  time  since  his  leaving  Olney,  he  became  really 
free.  Then  family  treaties  were  signed,  pledges  given,  and  the  most  solemn 
oaths  interchanged — each  party  bmding  itself  to  forgive  and  forget  all  that 
had  passed.  Edward  was  to  love  his  brother  Clarence  as  before;  and  even 
the  insurgents  of  Yorkshire  and  other  parts  were  included  in  an  amnesty. 
In  the  month  of  February,  1470,  when  this  family  peace  had  lasted  about 
twelve  weeks,  the  archbishop  of  York  ^ve  an  entertainment  to  tlie  king, 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  at  his  manor  of  the  Moor, 
in  Hertfordshire.  As  Edward  was  washing  his  hands  previous  to  supper, 
an  attendant  whispered  in  his  ear  that  an  armed  band  was  lurking  near  the 
house.  Without  his  supper,  and  without  any  examination  as  to  the  correctness 
of  this  report,  the  king  got  secretly  to  horse,  and,  ridmg  all  night,  reached 
Windsor  castle.  The  dfuchess  of  York,  the  mother  of  the  king  and  the  friend 
of  Warwick,  laboured  to  dispel  these  jealousies  and  animosities,  and  anotiier 
hollow  reconciliation  was  brought  about.  But  then  there  broke  out  an 
insurrection  among  the  commons  of  Lincolnshire,  who  complained  of  the 
extortions  and  oppressions  of  the  purveyors  and  other  oflScers  of  the  royal 
household.  Although  he  believed  mat  this  new  disorder  was  their  own  work, 
the  king  was  obliged  to  permit  the  duke  of  Clarence  and  the  earl  of  W^arwick 
to  take  the  command  of  some  forces  destined  for  its  suppression.  Edward, 
however,  marched  from  a  different  point  with  a  more  numerous  army ;  and, 
after  some  faithless  and  savage  deeds,  he  came  up  with  the  insurants  before 
Clarence  and  Warwick  could  reach  them,  and  beat  them  in  a  sangumary  battle 
which  was  fought  on  the  12th  of  March,  at  Empingham,  in  Rutlandshire. 
The  common  insurgents  were  permitted  to  depart,  but  all  the  leaders  who  had 
not  fallen  in  battle  were  sent  to  the  block. 


FLIGHT  OF  WARWICK 

The  king  then  turned  openly  against  his  brother  Clarence  and  W^arwick, 
who,  it  was  said,  would  have  joined  the  insurgents  on  the  following  day. 
After  some  military  manojuvres  and  long  marches,  the  duke  and  the  earl  found 
it  necessary  to  disband  their  forces  and  listen  to  conditions  which  the  king 
offered  by  proclamation  from  the  city  of  York.  These  terms  were  not  very 
harsh,  if  they  had  been  honourably  meant ;  but  they  were  not,  and  this  was 
well  known.  Warwick  therefore  turned  from  the  north,  fled  into  Devon- 
shire, and,  with  his  wife,  daughter,  and  several  other  ladies,  his  son-in-law 
Clarence,  and  a  considerable  number  of  friends,  embarked  at  Dartmouth 
and  made  sail  for  Calais.  But  when,  after  a  tedious  navigation,  he  reached 
his  old  place  of  refuge,  he  found  the  artillery  of  Calais  pointed  against  his 
ships,  and  on  seeking  an  explanation,  learned  that  a  Gascon  knight,  whom 
he  had  left  there  as  his  lieutenant,  was  advised  of  all  that  had  recently  passed 
in  England,  and  was  resolved  to  keep  the  place  for  King  Edward. 

Warwick  then  sailed  away  for  the  coast  of  Normandy,  to  seek  a  tem- 
porary asylum  with  his  cunning  friend  King  Louis,  who  was  right  glad  to- 
see  him  as  he  was ;  for  in  the  preceding  year,  as  soon  as  Warwick  had  made 
his  peace  with  Edward,  it  had  b^en  resolved  to  join  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who- 
was  at  war  with  the  French,  and  to  send  a  great  English  army  to  the  Continent. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  May  that  Warwick,  Clarence,  and  their  families  landed 
at  Harfleur,  where  the  lord  admiral  of  France  received  them  all  with  great 
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res|>eet,  showing  much  gallantry  to  the  ladies.  Their  vessels  were  admitted 
into  the  harbour,  though  they  were  numerous  enough  to  excite  some  sus- 
pieion.  Though  a  truee  had  l>€en  concluded,  Louis  was  exasperated  agaiiLSt 
his  nominal  va^ssal  Charles  the  Bold,  who  sinee  his  marriage  had  become 
wholly  English  and  Yorkist :  he  wore  on  all  occasions  the  blue  garter  on  one 
of  his  legs  and  the  red  croas  on  his  mantle,  which,  adds  the  chronicler,  plainly 
showed  how  tierce  an  enemy  he  was  to  his  liege  lord  the  king  of  France. 
Wlien  the  duke  Charles  heard  of  the  honourable  reception  given  to  the  fugi- 
tives, and  of  Wan\'ick's  men  l>eing  allowed  to  sell  the  captured  ships  and 
goods  of  his  subjects  in  Normandy,  he  became  still  more  furious,  and,  by 
way  of  reprisal,  seized  upon  all  the  French  merchants  who  had  gone  to  the 
fair  of  Antwerp.  Louis,  who  was  prepared  for  a  war,  cared  little  for  all  this, 
and  gave  frequent  audience  to  the  fugitives  at  Tours,  Amboise,  Vendfime, 
and  other  places.  He  was  happy  in  his  own  way ;  for  never  did  sovereign  so 
delight  in  political  manoeuvre  and  intrigue,  and  never  was  intrigue  more 
difficult  than  the  one  he  had  now  upon  his  hands. 


RECONCILIATION  OF  WARWICK  AND   MARGARET 

In  the  month  of  June,  in  the  Chdteau  of  Amboise,  the  fallen  Lancastrian 
queen  Margaret  and  her  son  the  prince  of  Wales  met  (at  first  by  secret  appoints 
ment)  their  old  enemy  the  earl  of  Wan;\ick,  It  was  a  scene  for  Shakespeare. 
Warwick  had  accused  the  queen  of  an  attempt  to  munler  him,  and  he  knew 
her  to  have  been  the  person  that  had  sent  his  own  father,  his  friends,  and 
associates  to  the  block,  Margaret  had  cursed  the  name  of  Warwick  for 
fifteen  long  years  of  misfortune  and  humiliation.  Through  that  nobleman's 
means  her  husband  was  a  prisoner,  and  she  and  her  son,  after  suffering  the 
extremity  of  privation  and  peril,  were  exiles  and  wanderers,  dependent  on 
the  stinted  bounty  of  relations  or  political  friends. 

But  even  the  vengeance  and  hatred  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  could  give  way 
to  higher  considerations,  and  when  Warwick  joined  in  cursing  Edward  of 
York,  and  engaged  to  restore  the  Lancastrian  line  either  in  the  person  of  her 
husband  or  her  son,  she  took  him  to  her  heart  as  a  friend  and  brother.  The 
great  earl,  however,  did  not  engage  to  do  all  this  without  driving  another 
of  his  hard  bargains.  Margaret's  son,  Prince  Edward,  married  the  lady 
Anne,  Warwick's  second  daughter;  and  thus,  though  he  destroyed  the  pros- 
pects of  Isabella,  duchess  of  Clarence,  he  still  provided,  and  in  a  more  direct 
manner,  that  one  of  his  children  should  be  queen  of  England.  "An  unac- 
countable match  this/*'  exclaims  Cbmines,^  "to  dethrone  and  imprison  the 
father,  and  then  marry  hLs  daughter  to  the  son ;  but  this  was  by  King  Louis' 
adroit  management/*  "It  was  no  less  surprising,"  continues  the  chronicler, 
who  wrote  of  state  matters  with  the  knowledge  of  a  statesman  and  diplomatist, 
"that  he  should  delude  the  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  the  king  whom  he 
opposed,  who  ought,  in  reason,  to  have  dreaded  and  endeavoured  to  prevent 
the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Lancaster;  but  affairs  of  this  nice  nature  are 
to  be  managed  with  great  craft  and  artifice,  and  not  without." 

Up  to  tnis  point  it  seems  pretty  evident  that  Warwick's  scheme  was  to 
place  his  first  son-in-law,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  upon  the  throne  instead  of 
his  brother  Edward ;  but  this  plan  would  never  have  found  favour  in  the  sight 
of  King  Louis,  whose  assistance  was  indispensable,  and  even  the  all-prevailing 
Warwick  might  have  doubted  whether  the  Yorkists,  to  whom  he  must  have 
addressed  himself  in  this  case,  would  have  been  mad  enough  to  divide  against 
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each  other,  and  endanger  a  revolution  which  had  been  effected  with  such 
difficulty.  The  Lancastrian  party,  on  the  contrary,  weakened  thou^  it  was, 
was  quite  ready  for  another  desperate  plunge  into  the  vortex;  and  Warwick, 
who  was  determined  to  recover  his  ascendancy  and  vast  property,  and  to  be 
revenged  on  him  whom  he  considered  the  ungrateful  king  of  his  own  making, 
by  whatsoever  means  that  oflFered,  did  not  despair,  when  allied  with  Margaret 
and  her  son,  of  making  that  party  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion, 
though  he  had  slaughtered  their  relations  and  friends  in  the  field  and  on  the 
scaffold. 

CLARENCE  TURNS   TO  THE  KING 

The  duke  of  Clarence  was  at  this  time  not  nmch  more  than  twenty-one 
years  old,  and,  judging  from  all  that  is  recorded  of  him,  he  must  have  con- 
joined a  weak,  bad  hcSad  to  a  very  indifferent  heart.  He  was  not,  however, 
so  far  gone  in  fatuity  as  to  be  insensible  to  Warwick's  startling  alliance — 
perilous  to  the  whole  house  of  York — or  to  be  blind  to  his  own  false  position ; 
and  now  an  excellent  negotiator  came  to  him  from  his  brother's  court  in  the 
person  of  a  fair  lady.  Comines,/  who  was  actively  engaged  in  some  of  these 
transactions  as  friend,  agent,  and  confidential  minister  oFthe  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  who  had  gone  to  Calais  to  keep  the  lieutenant-governor  "  true  to  his  prin- 
ciples," tells  us  that  one  day  a  lady  of  quality  passed  through  that  town  into 
France  to  join  the  duchess  of  Clarence.  "  But,"  he  adds,  "  me  secret  business 
to  be  managed  by  this  lady  was  to  implore  the  duke  of  Clarence  not  to  con- 
tribute to  the  subversion  of  his  own  family,  by  going  along  with  those  who 
were  endeavouring  to  restore  the  house  of  Lancaster — to  remember  their 
old  insolences,  and  the  hereditary  hatred  that  was  between  them,  and  not  to 
be  so  infatuated  as  to  imagine  that  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  married 
his  daughter  to  the  prince  of  Wales  and  sworn  allegiance  already,  would  not 
endeavour  to  put  that  prince  upon  the  throne  to  the  exclusion  of  all  tiie 
Yorkists.  This  lady  managed  the  affair  with  so  much  cunning  and  dexterity 
that  she  prevailed  with  the  duke  to  go  over  to  King  Edward's  party,  the  duke 
desiring  first  to  be  in  England.  This  lady  was  no  fool  nor  blabber ;  and  being 
on  her  way  to  join  her  mistress  the  duchess  of  Clarence,  she,  for  that  reason, 
was  employed  in  this  secret  mission  rather  than  a  man." 

This  mission  appears  to  have  been  the  sole  precaution  taken  by  Edward 
or  his  court  at  this  crisis.  "The  king  seemed  never  concerned  at  anythmg," 
continues  Comines,/  "but  still  followed  his  gallantries  and  his  hunting;  and 
nobody  was  so  great  with  him  as  the  archbidnop  of  York  and  the  marquis  of 
Montague,  both  brothers  to  the  earl  of  Warwick:  these  swore  to  be  true  to 
him  against  all  enemies  whatsoever,  and  the  thoughtless  king  put  an  entire 
confidence  in  them."  His  brother-in-law,  Charles  the  Bold,  was  both  prudent 
and  active  on  this  occasion :  he  got  ready  a  strong  fleet  to  blockade  Harfleur 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Seine;  he  sent  Edward  word  of  the  very  port  where 
Warwick  designed  to  land;  and  as  the  sea  was  an  uncertain  element,  and 
the  earl  might  break  his  blockade  and  escape  his  ships,  he  repeatedly  warned 
him  to  take  care  of  himself  and  put  his  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence.  But 
Edward  only  laughed  at  these  fears:  he  said  he  wished  his  adversary  were 
landed;  and  only  begged  the  duke  to  keep  a  good  look-out  at  sea,  so  as  to 

Erevent  the  earl  from  again  escaping  into  France,  when  he,  Edward,  should 
ave  beaten  him  in  battle  on  land. 
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THE  REITRN  OF  WARWICK  AXD   RESTORATION   OF  HENRY   (1470  A.D.) 


Wan\'ick  did 


make  him 


t  long.  The  duke  of  Burgundy's  fleet, 
which  lay  in  battle  array  at  Havre,  was  disperseil  by  a  storm :  as  soon  as  the 
weather  cleared  Waiwick  s*^t  sail  with  a  fair  wind,  and  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember landed  safely  on  the  Devonshire  coast.  Edward  at  the  moment 
was  in  the  north,  whither,  it  appears,  he  had  been  drawn  by  a  feigned  revolt, 
headed  by  some  of  the  NeviLs,  The  great  earl  had  not  been  landed  above 
five  or  six  days  before  the  whole  couiitr}^  flocked  to  his  standard,  "Fully 
furnished  on  every  side  by  his  kindred  and  friends/'  writes  Hall,?  '*he  took  his 
way  towards  London,  where  he  expected  to  find  more  open  friends  than  privy 
enemies/'  The  capital,  indeed,  had  been  greatly  excited  by  one  Doctor 
Goddard,  who  had  preached  at  St,  Paul's  Cross  in  favour  of  the  king  in  the 
Tower;  and,  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  men  of  Kent  ha<l  taken  up  arms. 

As  London  seemed  secure,  and  as  news  wa*s  brought  that  Etlward  had 
retraced  his  steps  to  Nottingliam,  Warwick  soon  changed  his  direction  and 
marched  straight  towards  the  Trent,  summoning  every  man  between  the  age^ 
of  sixteen  and  sixty  to  join  him.  Edward,  in  the  mean  time,  found  that  the 
men  he  summoned  did  not  come,  and  that  those  who  were  with  him  began  to 
desert.  One  day,  as  he  siit  at  diimer,  news  w^as  brought  him  that  the  marquis 
of  Montague,  Warwick's  brother,  and  several  other  persons  of  quality,  had 
mounted  their  horses  and  caused  the  soldiers  to  toss  their  bonnets  in  the  air, 
and  cry  "God  ble^s  King  Harry!"  Edward  was  at  this  moment  in  Lincoln- 
shire, near  the  river  Welland ;  he  instantly  armed  himself,  and  fxjsted  a  bat- 
talion of  his  guards  at  a  neighbouring  bridge  in  order  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  enemy,  for  Warwick's  van  was  within  half  a  day's  march  of  him. 
The  lord  Hastings  w^as  with  Edward  with  a  bodv  of  three  thousand  horse; 
but  Hastings  had  married  a  sister  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  while  the  king 
had  probably  no  great  confidence  in  him,^  the  soldiers  possibly  had  no  great 
affection  for  the  queen's  brother,  Earl  Rivers,  who  w^as  also  m  attendance, 
Edward,  at  all  events,  determined  to  flee :  and  as  his  bravery  was  alw^ays  con- 
spicuous, we  must  conclude  that  resistance  wils  hopeless. 

It  happened  that  his  quarters  w^re  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  and 
a  small  ship  that  followed  with  provisions  for  his  army  lay  at  anchor  with 
two  Dutch  vessels  hard  by,  apparently  in  the  Wash.  He  had  but  just  time 
to  get  on  board  theae  vessels,  with  a  few  lords  and  knights  and  about  three 
hundred  men.  Before  leaving  the  rest,  they  were  exhorted  to  go  and  join 
the  ear!  of  Warwick,  pretending  great  frientlship,  but  at  the  ^me  time  to 
retain  secretly  in  their  hearts  their  old  affection  and  allegiance  to  King  Edward, 
The  three  vessels  presently  weighed  anchor:  not  one  in  twenty  of  Edw^ard's 
followers  knew  where  they  were  going,  and  they  were  all  without  any  clothes 
except  the  warlike  gear  they  had  on  their  backs,  and  no  money  had  they  in 
their  pockets, 

Edward  sailed  directly  for  Holland,  The  East^erlings,  who  joined  the 
calling  of  privateers  to  that  of  merchants,  and  who  at  timers  appear  to  have 
been  pirates  as  lawless  and  cruel  as  the  corsairs  of  Tunis  or  Algiers,  were  then 
at  war  both  with  the  English  and  the  French:  they  had  many  ships  in  the 
narrow  seas,  and  had  done  the  English  much  prejotlice  this  year  already. 
Eight  of  these  Easterlings  gave  chase  to  Edward's  weak  squadron.    Edward 

*  Hastings,  however,  rptnained  trae  to  Edward.  accompftnW  him  in  Km  flight,  contributed 
to  his  reUini,  and  continued  to  aeri'e  him  faithfuUy,  with  the  exception  of  taking  *' bribes  from 
France.  ** 
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ran  his  ships  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  near  the  small  town  of  Alkmaar. 
Gruthuyse,  the  governor  or  stadholder  of  Holland,  Friesland,  and  Zealand, 
was  at  that  time  in  Alkmaar,  and  he,  by  his  prompt  protection,  saved  the 
whole  party  from  captivity— for  the  Easterlings  had  brought  their  ships  close 
in  shore,  and  only  waited  the  turn  of  the  tide  to  board  the  three  vessels.  "  The 
king,"  says  Comines,/  "having  no  money,  was  forced  to  give  the  master  of 
his  ship  a  gown  lined  with  martens,  and  to  promise  to  do  more  for  him  another 
time ;  and  sure  so  poor  a  company  was  never  seen  before :  yet  the  lord  de  la 
Gruthuyse  dealt  very  honourably  by  them,  giving  them  clothes,  and  bearing 
all  their  expenses  till  they  came  to  The  Hague,  to  which  place  he  safely  con- 
ducted them."  From  The  Hague  the  governor  despatched  news  to  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  Edward's  loving  brother-m-law,  "who,"  adds  the  chronicler, 
"was  much  surprised  when  he  heard  it,  and  would  have  been  much  better 
pleased  if  it  had  been  news  of  Edward's  death,  for  he  was  in  great  apprehen- 
sion of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  his  enemy,  and  now  become  absolute 
in  England."  On  the  other  side,  King  Louis,  whose  many  agents  soon  carried 
him  the  intelligence,  was  overjoyed,  and,  being  a  religious  sovereign,  he  gave 
orders  that  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  gem,  people  of  Paris  should  make 
processions  in  honour  of  God  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  continue  them  for 
three  days,  with  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  the  great  victory  which  Henry 
of  Lancaster,  lawful  king  of  England,  had  gamed  over  the  foul  usurper,  the 
earl  of  March,  as  also  in  gratitude  for  the  happy  peace  that  would  now  subsist 
between  the  two  countries.  Processions  were  afterwards  performed  in  all  the 
principal  towns  in  Louis'  dominions. 

Warwick  was  now  possessed,  in  appearance,  of  all  the  power  in  England. 
From  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Welland  he  turned  back  upon  London,  which 
he  entered  in  triumph  on  the  6th  of  October,  in  company  with  Clarence — for 
as  yet  this  son-in-law  concealed  his  hostile  projects.  Warwick  went  directly 
to  the  Tower  and  released  Kmg  Henry,  whom  five  years  before  he  had  himseU 
committed  to  that  prison.  "When  he  imprisoned  him,"  says  Comines,/  "he 
went  before  Henry,  crying  'Treason!  treason!'  and  'Behold  the  traitor!' — 
but  now  he  proclaimed  him  king,  attended  him  to  his  palace  at  Westminster, 
and  restored  him  to  his  royal  title ;  and  all  this  in  the  presence  of  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  who  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  sight.  A  great  number  of 
persons  of  the  first  rank,  who  were  in  King  Edward's  interest,  and  who  after- 
wards did  him  good  service,  took  sanctuary  in  different  religious  houses.  The 
queen,  with  her  mother  Jacquetta  and  her  three  daughters,  had  fled  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Westminster,  ^  where,  being  in  great  want  of  all  thmgs  necessary, 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  shortly  after  delivered  of  her  first  son. 

Save  that  of  the  earl  of  Worcester,  who  was  hated  for  his  severity  by  the 
people,  no  blood  was  shed  in  this  rapid  revolution.  We  are  left  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament  which  met  in  the  month  of  November, 
for  its  acts  were  erased  from  the  rolls  at  the  subsequent  counter-revolution. 
It  is  stated,  however,  on  good  authority,  that  an  act  of  settlement  entailed 
the  crown  on  Henry's  son  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  and,  in  case  of  that  prince's 
death,  on  the  duke  of  Clarence.  Warwick,  of  course,  would  take  care  to 
attaint  his  enemies  and  reward  his  friends :  this  "King-maker,"  in  fact,  was  in 
all  essentials  king,  and  the  imbecile  Henry  was  still  a  captive,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility a  more  imhappy  one  than  he  had  been  in  his  undisturbed  prison  in  the 
Tower. 

*  This  noted  sanctuary  was  one  of  those  exempted  from  suppression  by  Henry  VIII. 
The  church  belonging  to  it'was  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  time  ot  Edward  the  Confessor. 
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But  if  Edward  had  lost 


at  cards,  he  regained  it  with 


crown  hke  a  g, 
equal  rapidity.  On  the  12th  of  March,  1-^ 
flight  from  the  WiLsh,  he  appeared  with  a  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  having 
been  assii^ted  in  secret  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  wJio  played  as  double  a  part 
in  this  bu.sine8s  eus  might  have  been  expected  from  his  great  rival,  Ijouis  XI. 
He  had  issued  a  proclamation  forbitkling  any  of  his  subjects  to  join  Edward, 
but,  underhand,  he  sent  him  5€,tMJ0  florins,  with  St.  Andrew  s  crass,  furnished 
him  with  three  or  four  great  ships  of  his  own,  which  he  had  equipped  for  him 
at  Veere,  in  Walcheren,  and  hired  secretly  fourteen  Easterling  ships,  all  well 
armed.  As  Edward's  troops,  however,  did  not  exceed  twelve  hundred  men, 
he  was  deterred  from  landing  in  the  Wash,  on  the  shores  of  which  was 
assembled  a  Lancastrian  army;  but,  l>earing  to  the  north,  he  sailed  into  the 
Humber,  imd  landed  on  the  16th  of  March  at  Ravenspur,  the  place  where 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke  had  disembarked  when  lie  came  to  dethrone  Richard  IL 
Finding  the  people  in  the  north  not  very  favourable,  he  veiled  hLs  designs; 
and  even  at  York  he  ordy  engaged  the  citizens  to  assist  him  to  recover  his 
honour  and  e^state  as  duke  of  York,  solemnly  swearing  not  to  attempt  to  recover 
the  crown. 

A  few  oaths  cost  nothing  in  these  times,  and  in  the  present  ease  the  neces- 
sity for  dissimulating  soon  p^tssed.  At  Pontefract  Warwick^s  brother,  the 
marquis  of  Montague,  who  already  repented  of  the  revolution  he  had  helped 
to  Diake,  opened  a  correspondence  instead  of  fighting,  and  i>ermitted  Eil- 
wartl's  weak  column  to  march  within  sight  of  hLs  quarters,  where  a  great 
force  was  collected.  As  soon  as  the  Yorkists  crossed  the  Trent  they  were  on 
their  own  ground,  and  the  people  flocked  from  all  sides  to  the  standard  of  Ed- 
ward, who  then  rcassumed  the  royal  title.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Coventry 
he  found  himself  in  presence  of  a  Lancastrian  army,  under  the  command  of 
the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Oxford,  and  the  duke  of  Clarence:  now  was  the 
moment  for  the  latter  to  act,  and,  making  Ms  men  put  the  White  Rose  of 
York  over  their  gorgets,  he  went  over  with  colours  flying  to  his  brother 
Edward. 

Upon  this  sudden  manceuvre  of  his  son-in-law,  Wan^ick  found  himself 
compelled  to  decline  the  battle  which  was  offered  to  him,  and  then  Edward 
threw  himself  fearlessly  between  his  enemies  and  the  capital,  which  had  for- 
gotten the  sermons  of  Doctor  Goddard  ami  the  roastr-meats  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  and  was  once  more  all  for  King  Edward.  Comines  attributes  the 
enthusiiistic  reception  he  met  with  in  London  to  three  things  especially:  the 
first  waj3,  he  says,  the  great  number  of  his  partisans  in  sanctuary  within  the 
walls,  and  the  recent  birth  of  a  young  prince;  the  next,  the  great  debts  which 
he  owed  to  the  richest  of  the  merchants,  who  could  only  hof>e  for  payment 
through  his  restoration;  and  the  third  was  that  the  latlies  of  quality  and  rich 
citizens*  wives,  whom  he  had  formerly  delighted  with  his  gallantries,  forced 
their  husbands  and  relations  to  declare  themselves  of  his  side.  Whatever 
were  their  motives,  it  seems  certain  that  the  return  of  the  White  Rose  of 
York  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  citizens/*  At  least  there  was  no 
resistance.  The  archbishop  obtainerl  a  conditional  promise  of  pardon ;  and  on 
the  11th,  when  Edward  entered  the  city  and  rode  straight  to  St.  Paulas,  the 
prelate  there  delivered  King  Henry  to  his  great  enemy. 
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The  next  day  wai^  GockI  Friday,  On  the  Saturday  Edward  led  his  army 
out  of  London;  for  Warwick  had  rapidly  followed  him  in  hi8  march  and  had 
halted  at  Bamet.    His  hope  was  to  surprise  Edw^ard  in  London  w^hiJst  he  was 

occupied  in  the  solemnities  of  the  great  fes- 
tival of  the  chixrch.  The  energy  of  the  king 
was  ready  for  every  emergency.  On  that 
Easter  Eve,  the  13th  of  April,  the  advance 
guard  of  the  Yorkists  encountered  the  out- 
post.s  of  the  Lancastrians  and  drove  them 
out  of  the  town  of  Bamet.  Warwick's  main 
force  was  encamped  upon  the  high  ^ound 
about  half  a  mile  beyond.  In  the  diomess 
of  nightfall  Edward's  army  marched  up  the 
steep  hill  upon  which  the  to^ni  is  built,  and 
in  closed  ranks  and  profound  silence  they 
passed  through  the  narrow  street  and  past 
the  ancient  church,  and  so  on  to  the  open 
plain. 

"  It  was  right  dark/'  says  the  eye-wit- 
ness,^ so  that  the  king  coulcl  not  see  where 
his  enemies  were  embattled,  and  therefore 
t^ok  up  a  position  much  nearer  to  them 
than  he  had  supposed.  **  But  he  took  not 
his  ground  so  even  in  front  afore  them  as 
he  would  have  done  if  he  might  better  have 
seen  them;  but  somewhat  a-sy den-hand" 
[on  one  side].  The  ground  to  the  east 
suddenly  declines  from  the  elevated  plain ; 
and  if  Edward  took  his  position  "a-syden- 
hand"  in  this  direction,  he  would  have  ob- 
tained an  accidental  advantage  of  some 
importance.  Warwick  had  ordnance  to 
defend  his  front ;  and  as  the  tramp  of  men 
broke  the  silence  "  he  shot  guns  almost  all 
the  night";  but  ''it  so  fortuned  that  they 
alway  overshot  the  king's  host."  They  were  nearer  than  Warwick's  gun- 
ners thought,  and  they  w^ere  upon  lower  ground. 

There  is  somethuig  solenm  in  this  array  of  two  enemies  m  darkness  and 
deep  silence,  each  ignorant  of  the  exact  position  of  the  other — the  darkness 
and  the  silence  interrupted  at  long  intervals  by  the  flash  and  the  boom  of  a 
single  gun.  The  morning  came,  but  the  obscurity  did  not  vanish.  There 
was  little  light  on  Bamet  heath  on  that  Easter  morning,  though  peaceful 
thousands  in  other  parts  of  England  might  have  risen  to  see  the  sun  dance, 
in  the  beautiful  superstition  that  the  firmament  gave  a  t^ken  of  gladness 
at  this  holy  dawning.  ''The  king,  understanding  that  the  day  approached 
near,  betwixt  four  and  five  of  the  clock,  notwithstanding  there  was  a  great 
mist,  and  letted  [hindered]  the  sight  of  either  other,"  commenced  the  attack. 
In  that  mist  English  against  English  fought  for  three  hours,  madly,  blindly — 

P  The  quoted  passages  that  follow  are  from  the  narrative  of  one  of  the  "king's  8ervant«»" 
an  eye-witness*  who  wroti?  an  account  of  Edward's  progresa  and  campaign  entitled  A  Historic 
of  the  ArrivaU  of  King  Eduxvrd  IV A] 
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the  left  wing  of  the  Yorkists,  under  Hastings,  beaten  and  flying;  whilst  the  king 
Wiis  rushing  on  in  the  centre,  uncooseious  of  the  discomfiture — the  right  wing 
under  Gloucester  successfully  attacking  Warwick,  whose  men,  as  Oxford 
returned  from  his  pursuit  of  Hastings'  Hying  Yorkists,  mistook  him  for  an 
enemy,  and  received  him  with  a  terrible  discharge  of  arrows.  All  became 
confusion.     Warwick  fell  fighting  on  foot;  and  so  his  brother  Montague.^ 

The  King-maker  had  had  the  advantage  of  number's  and  of  position.  The 
mist,  which  even  in  these  days  of  cultivation  and  drainage  rises  from  the 
clay  lands  below  Bamet,  probably  saved  Edward  from  defeat.  His  random 
attack  on  that  dark  April  morning  was  successful  in  it.s  imix^tuosity,  through 
the  obscurity  w^hich  preveJited  any  combined  movement  of  assault  on  his 
part  or  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  his  enemy.  Edward  fought  hopefully,  in 
the  ignorance  that  a  third  of  his  army  had  sustained  a  defeat.  Warw- ick  fought 
desjierately  without  the  animating  conviction 
that  in  another  part  of  the  fieltl  he  had  been 
victorious.  Seldom  has  such  a  great  result 
been  produced  out  of  bUnd  chance  and  con- 
fusion. Edward  was  completely  ma^ster  of 
the  field.2  On  the  afternoon  of  that  Easter 
Day  the  king  marched  back  to  London  and 
rode  straight  to  vSt.  PauFs;  and  there  was 
thanksgiving  and  gratulation,  and  the  steeples 
gave  forth  their  merry  peals,  and  the  people 
shouted  for  the  young  victvorious  king;  and 
the  poor  dethroned  Henry,  who  had  been  led 
out  to  Bamet,  %vas  led  back  to  the  Tower.  * 

[But  the  one  event  of  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance on  this  day  was  the  death  of  the  King- 
maker.]  Richard  Nevil  (or  Neville),  earl  of 
W^anvick,  was  descended  from  a  family  of 
note  of  the  north  of  England,  who  enjoyed 
for  many  generations  the  title  of  earls  of 
Westmoreland.  His  grandmother  on  his 
father^s  side  was  Joan,  daughter  of  John  of 
Gaimt.  He  inherited  the  title  of  earl  of 
Salisbury  from  his  father,  a  younger  son  of 
Richard  Nevil,  and  by  his  marriage  with 
Anne,  daughter  of  Richard  Beauchamp 
(under  whose  tutelage  Henry  passed  his 
youth),  he  became  earl  of  Warwick.  His 
descent  from  John  of  Gaunt  made  him  nat- 
urally a  member  of  the  Lancastrian  party, 
but  the  marriage  of  his  father's  sister,  Cicely 
Nevil,  to  Richard,  duke  of  York,  connected 
him  also  with  the  Yorkist  house.  As  first  cousin  of  Edw^ard  IV  and  second 
cousin  of  Henry  VI  he  was  w^ell  fitted  for  the  double  part  he  was  destined  to 
play  in  English  history. 

P  The  tiumberof  the  slain  in  this  battle  has  been  much  exaj^erated  by  Yorkist  hietoriana, 
AS  has  also  the  number  of  trocjps  engaged.  Sir  John  Paston,*  who  fought  under  Warwick,  id 
probflhlY  nearly  correct  when  he  places  the  number  of  killed  on  both  sides  at  one  thousand.] 

[*  Ramsay  c  points  out  tliat,  contrary  to  recent  practice^  no  indignities  were  offered  to  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  leaders.  But  the  magic  of  Warwick's  name  was  so  (j^reat  that  hi«  body 
and  that  of  Lord  Montague  were  exposed  for  two  days  at  St.  PauFs,  ]e»U  the  contemporsLiy 
writer  *  explains,  **feyned  seditiows  tales"  should  assert  ^lat  they  were  still  **on  lyve."] 
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The  career  of  the  King-maker  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  illustrating  the 
grandeurs  and  the  evils  of  feudalism.  Warwick's  landed  property  was  enor- 
mous, comprising,  according  to  the  deed  by  which  his  widow  made  it  over  to 
Henry  VII,  upwards  of  one  himdred  and  ten  manors,  in  twenty-one  counties, 
besides  the  city  of  Worcester,  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  and 
Sark,  and  various  places  in  Wales.  Comines  /  tells  us  that  at  Calais  he  was  so 
popular  that  everyone  wore  his  badge,  "no  man  esteeming  himself  gallant 
whose  head  was  not  adorned  with  his  ragged  staff.''  Stow  /  (Annals)  says  that 
"at  his  house  in  London  six  oxen  were  usually  eaten  at  a  breakfast,  and  every 
tavern  was  full  of  his  meat,  for  who  that  had  any  acquaintance  in  his  family 
should  have  as  much  sodden  and  roast  as  he  could  carry  on  a  long  dagger." 
In  a  time  of  civil  war  and  a  disputed  title  to  the  throne,  such  a  man  was 
naturally  too  strong  for  a  subject.  The  restoration  of  order  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  rendered  inevitable  the  disappearance 
of  the  class  so  vigorously  represented  by  the  "  Last  of  the  Barons."* 


THE  BATTLE  OP  TEWKESBURY  (l471  A.D.) 

The  great  struggle  was  not  yet  over.  Queen  Margaret  had  gathered  a 
large  army  of  foreigners  and  exiles,  and  she  landed  at  Weymouth  on  the 
very  day  that  Warwick  had  fallen  at  Barnet.  This  force  had  embarked  at 
Honfleur  on  the  24th  of  March,  and  had  again  and  again  been  driven  back  by 
stress  of  weather.  There  soon  gathered  around  the  queen  Somerset,  and  Dev- 
onshire, and  other  staunch  friends.  On  Easter  Monday  the  news  was  brought 
of  the  battle  of  Barnet.  "She  was  right  heavy  and  sorry,"  says  Edwara's 
official  account.  "  She,  like  a  woman  aU  dismayed,  for  fear  fell  to  the  ground," 
writes  Hall,  a 

They  marched  to  Exeter,  gathering  the  men  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  as 
they  proceeded,  and  then  tooK  the  direct  way  to  Bath.  Edward  supplied  the 
place  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of  his  men,  and  assembled  his  forces  around 
him  at  Windsor,  where  he  kept  the  feast  of  St.  George  on  the  23d  of  April. 
On  the  24th  he  marched  forth,  seeking  his  enemies  in  the  west.  By  weary 
marches,  "in  a  foul  country,  all  in  lanes  and  stony  ways,  betwixt  woods, 
without  any  good  refreshing,"  the  Lancastrians  reached  Tewkesbury,  and 
there  determined  to  make  a  stand.  They  took  up  a  strong  position  "in  a 
close  even  at  the  town's  end;  the  town  and  the  abbey  at  their  backs;  afore 
them,  and  upon  every  hand  of  them,  foul  lanes  and  deep  dikes,  and  many 
hedges,  and  hills  and  valleys — a  right  evil  place  to  approach."  Edward  had 
followed  them,  by  forced  marches,  finding  little  provision  on  his  way,  and  on 
the  3d  of  May  "lodged  himself  and  aU  his  host  within  three  miles  of  them." 
They  met  on  Saturday,  the  4th  of  May.  Strong  in  their  positions,  the  Lancas- 
trians repulsed  the  attacking  army ;  but  Somerset  boldly  led  his  men  into  the 
open  field  by  by-paths,  and  fiercely  attacked  Edward's  flank.  He  was  un- 
supported by  Lord  Wenlock,  who  was  to  have  followed  Somerset;  was  soon 
overpowered  and  driven  back  to  his  intrenchments,  with  great  slaughter;  and 
in  the  frenzy  of  despair  he  killed  his  companion-in-arms,  whose  treachery  or 
fear  had  betrayed  him  in  the  hour  of  need.  The  king  and  his  brother  Richard 
pursued  their  advantage  with  their  wonted  impetuosity;  and  the  unfortunate 
remnant  of  the  adherents  of  the  Red  Rose  "took  them  to  flight" — some  "into 
lanes  and  dikes,  where  they  best  hoped  to  escape  the  danger";  many  were 
drowned  at  a  mill-stream,  "in  the  meadow  fast  by  the  town";  many  ran 
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towards  the  town,  many  to  the  church,  to  the  abbey,  and  elsewhere,  as  they 

bt*,st  might.    The  kingdom  was  won. 

It  is  now  for  the  first  time  that  we  find  Richard  of  Gloucester  a  conspicuous 

Cersonage  in  our  historical  relations.  He  has  been  the  companion  of  his 
rother  in  his  short  exile,  and  has  returned  with  him  to  fight  by  his  side  in  his 
great  victories.  He  is  now^  under  tw^enty  years  of  age.  In  his  conduct  at  the 
decisive  day  of  Tewkesbury,  the  gallantry  of  the  knight  is  hekl  to  have  been 
tiimished  by  the  cruelty  of  the  assassin.  The  usual  aeccmnt  is  derived  from 
Poiydore  Vergil,^  whose  history  was  written  in  Latin  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL 
He  says:  •* Edward,  the  prince,  and  excellent  youtli,  being  brought  a  little 
after  [the  battle]  to  the  sfx^eeh  of  King  Edward,  and  demandet!  how  he  durst 
be  so  bold  as  to  enter  and  make  war  in  his  realm,  made  answer,  with  bold 
mind,  that  he  came  to  recover  his  ancient  inheritance:  hereunto  King  Edward 
gave  no  answer,  only  thrust^ 
ing  the  young  man  from  him 
with  his  hand;  whom,  forth- 
witli,  thase  that  were  present, 
George,  duke  of  Clarence,  Rich- 
ard, tluke  of  Gloucester,  and 
William,  Lord  Hastings,  cruelly 
murdered.'' 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
the  con  temporal  J  account  of      ^^-i  nf^  Tkj'ilfarF"^rL  ^i 
the  serv'ant  of  Jul  wan  1 1\',  who      yJt^k  wwl^^^  «^' 
says:  "In  the  winning  of  the      j^V^ifl  lliSlH'fll 
field,  such  as  abotle  h  a  n  d  - 
strokes  were  slain  incontinent: 
Edward,    called    prince,    w^as 
taken  tlfjeing  to  the  townwards, 
and  slain  in  the  field.; ^    An-         'vf^KI 
other    early    record,    that    of 
Wark  worth,'    a    Lancastrian, 

fives  the  same  account  of  young 
ktward's  death   in   the   fielr}, 
with  a  circumstantial  variation :  =^    ^*-*.^^ 

"And  there  was  slain  in  the  TEWKESBimY 

field  Prince  Edward,  which 

cried  for  succour  to  his  brother-in-law^,  the  duke  of  Clarence."  The  vic- 
tory of  Tewkesbur}^  was  followed  by  the  executions  of  the  duke  of  Somerset 
and  other  Lancastrian  leaiiers,  \\\m  ^'divers  times"  %vere  brought  before  the 
king's  brother,  the  fiuke  of  Gloucester  and  constable  of  England,  and  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  marshal  of  England,  their  judges,  "and  so  were  judged  to  death." 
The  judicial  slaughters  w^ere  rendered  more  atrocious  than  the  ordinary  feroc- 
ities of  both  parties  after  victory,  by  the  circumstance  that  their  fallen  ene- 
mies wTre  dragged  from  the  sanctuary  of  the  abbey  of  Tewkesburj^  in  spite  of 
the  promise  of  Eilward  that  those  w^ho  had  there  taken  refuge  should  be  par- 
doned. 

On  the  7th  of  May  King  Edward  marched  from  Tewkesbury  to  Worcester, 
On  the  11th  he  was  at  Coventry,  where  Queen  Margaret,  who  had  been  dis- 
covered in  a  small  hoa%  of  religion,  where  she  had  Uiken  refuge,  was  brought 
to  him,  and  went  on  to  London  in  the  train  of  the  victor. fr  [Within  a  few 
days  after  reaching  London  Edward  had  quelled  all  resistance  to  his  author- 
ity and  could  securely  reign.] 
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[1471  A.1X] 
DEATH  OF  HENRY  VI  AND  DOMESTIC  PEACE 

Margaret  lived  for  five  years  the  prisoner*  of  her  conqueror,  was  then  ran- 
somed by  Louis  XI,  and  died  in  France  about  eleven  years  after  the  fight  at 
Tewkesbury.  The  death  of  her  husband,  which  immediately  followed  Edward's 
return  to  London,  probably  did  not  much  affect  her.  The  triumphant  party 
had  now  evidently  made  up  their  minds  to  show  no  mercy;  but  that  event 
was  probably  precipitated  by  a  desperate  attempt  made  on  the  14th  of  May, 
by  Tliomas  Nevil,  the  bastard  of  Falconbridge,  Warwick's  vice-admiral,  to 
release  Henry  from  his  confinement  and  proclaim  him  once  more.  On  the 
21st  of  May  King  Edward  entered  London  m  great  pomp  with  thirty  thousand 
men,  and  on  that  evening,  or  the  following  morning,  King  Henry  was  foimd 
lifeless  in  the  Tower.  <* 

That  Henry  was  made  away  with  either  by  the  order  or  with  the  knowledge 
of  Edward  seems  to  be  pretty  well  established;  and  the  linking  of  Richard's 
name  with  the  deed,  even  if  without  possible  substantiation,  is  most  natural. 
The  Yorkist  writers  try  to  make  it  appear  that  his  death  was  natural.  The 
author  of  the  Arrival^  says  that  when  Henry  heard  the  news  of  Bamet  and 
Tewkesbury  "he  took  it  so  great  despite,  ire,  and  indignation  that  of  pure 
displeasure  and  melancholy  he  died."  Warkworth^  says  that  he  was  put  to 
death  in  the  presence  of  Gloucester,  "  and  on  the  morrow  he  was  chested,  and 
brought  to  St.  Paul's  and  his  face  was  open  that  everyone  might  see  him;  and 
in  lymg  he  bled  on  the  pavement  there."  More^  and  Polydore  Vergil »»  had 
heard  it  said  that  Gloucester  slew  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  Fabyan**  has  it 
that  "he  was  sticked  with  a  dagger  by  the  hand  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester." « 

The  dead  body,  surrounded  oy  guards  and  torches,  was  exhibited  to  the 
people  in  St.  Paul's,  and  afterwards  quietly  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Chertsey. 
But  this  luihappy  prince  was  not  allowed  rest  even  in  the  grave.  A  few 
vears  after,  Gloucester,  then  Richard  III,  was  made  uneasy  by  the  popular 
belief  that  miracles  were  wrought  at  his  tomb,  and  he  ordered  his  bones  to  be 
removed — some  say  to  Windsor ;  then,  on  the  fall  of  Richard,  Henrj^  VII  wished 
to  bring  them  back  to  Westminster,  but  it  appears  that  they  could  not  be 
found,  o 

All  the  enemies  of  the  house  of  York  were  swept  away  by  the  sword  or 
the  axe,  or  were  in  prison  or  in  exile.  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  a  captive  in  the 
Tower,  with  a  small  allowance.  The  duke  of  Exeter,  who  had  escaped  from 
Bamet  to  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster,  perished  at  sea  the  next  year.  Vere, 
the  earl  of  Oxford,  after  having  kept  the  coast  of  the  Channel  in  alarm  with  a 
little  fleet,  and  taken  St.  Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwall,  surrendered  upon  con- 
dition that  his  life  should  be  spared,  and  was  confined  for  eleven  years  in  the 
castle  of  Ham.  The  earl  of  Pembroke,  with  his  nephew,  the  young  earl  of 
Richmond,  was  cast  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and  remained  there 
during  the  reign  of  Edward.  Some  who  had  been  hostile  to  the  Yorkists,  such 
as  Doctor  Morton  and  Sir  John  Fortescue,  submitted  to  the  favourite  of  for- 
tune. Many  persons,  who,  as  Fuller  somewhere  says,  in  playing  their  cards 
could  scarcely  know  which  was  the  trump,  easily  obtained  their  pardons. 

For  a  whUe  the  court  of  Edward  was  one  of  the  most  gay  and  magnificent 
in  Europe,  as  indeed  it  was  before  the  sudden  revolution  of  1470.  There  is  a 
very  curious  account  of  the  reception,  by  Edward  and  his  queen,  in  1466,  of  a 

'  She  was  at  first  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  afterwards  at  Windsor,  and  then  at  Wal- 
linHord.  All  that  Eklward  would  allow  for  the  support  of  herself  and  servants  was  a  pittance 
of  Bve  marks  per  week.n 
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Bohemian  ooblemao,  in  which  a  native  of  Nuremberg,  one  of  his  suite,  fur- 
nisher some  iletails  of  the  wearisome  ceremonies  of  the  royal  hfe.  The  Bo- 
hemian lord^haviJig  been  feasted  himself,  whilst  the  king  was  making  pres- 
entfl  t-o  trumpeters,  pipers,  players,  and  heralds,  in  the  most  lavish  manner — 
"  was  conducted  into  a  costly  ornamented  room  where  the  queen  w^as  to  dine ; 
and  there  he  was  seated  in  a  comer,  that  he  might  see  all  the  exi>ensive  pro- 
visions. The  queen  sat  down  on  a  golden  stwjl  alone  at  her  table;  and  her 
mother  and  the  king's  sister  stood  far  below  her.  And  wlien  the  queen  spoke 
to  her  mother,  or  to  the  king's  sister,  they  kneeled  down  every  time  before 
her,  and  remained  kneeling  until  the  queen  drank  water.  And  all  her  ladies 
and  maids,  and  those  who  waited  upon  her,  even  great  lords,  had  to  kneel  while 
she  w^as  eating,  which  continued  three  hours.  After  dinner  there  was  dancing, 
but  the  queen  reniainal  sitting  upon  her  stool,  and  her  mother  kneeled  before 
her.*'  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  that  King  Kdward  too  frequently  stole 
away  from  this  frightful  etiquette,  to  be  merry  after  his  cywn  vicious  fashion ; 
or  that  he  "would  a  hunting  riile,  some  pastime  for  to  see.''  The  court  fool, 
with  his  jests  and  his  antics,  must  have  been  a  w^elcome  relief  to  the  three 
hours  of  dining  and  kneehng. 

But  in  the  court  of  England,  after  the  re^establishmcnt  of  the  house  of 
York,  there  were  more  rational  occupations  than  the  processions  and  banquets 
of  the  great  days  of  ceremony,  as  that  day  was  on  which  the  Bohemian  lord 
was  received.  There  were  literary  tastes  in  those  times  which  had  so  recently 
witnessed  the  wajst-e  and  ferocity  of  civil  war.  Edward  was  himself  a  reader. 
In  his  "  Wardrobe^Aceounts  "  there  are  entries  for  bindmg  hLs  Titus  Livius,  his 
Froissart,  his  Josephus,  and  his  Bible ;  as  well  as  for  the  cost  of  fastening  chests 
to  remove  his  Ixwks  from  London  to  Eltham, 

The  brother  of  the  queen,  Anthony,  Earl  Rivers,  was  the  patron  of  Caxton, 
who  brought  his  art  to  England  in  1474,  For  Caxton 's  press  the  accomplished 
Rivers  translated  The  Dieies  and  Sayings  of  Phihmphcrs,  which  was  printed 
at  Westminster  in  1477;  and  he  afterwards  translated  two  other  works  for 
Caxton.  England's  first  printer  was  intimately  connected  with  the  family  of 
Edward  IV.  He  had  "  a  yearly  fee,"  as  he  says,  from  Margaret,  the  duchess  of 
Burgundy,  King  Edward's  sister,  while  he  resided  at  Bruges;  and  by  her  com- 
mand he  proceeded  with  his  Hisioryes  of  Tmye^  a  translation  from  the  French, 
which  the  critical  duchess  looked  over,  and  found  '■  default *^  of  his  English. 
He  dedicates  the  first  book  which  he  printed  to  the  duke  of  Clarence,  He 
receives  a  payment,  by  order  of  Edward  IV,  in  1479,  of  the  large  sum  of  twenty 
pounds  "  for  certain  causes  and  matters  performeil  by  him  for  the  said  lord 
the  king.''  It  is  manifest  that,  at  a  periotl  when  the  nmiiber  of  original  writers 
was  very  small,  the  king  and  his  court  lent  a  willing  aid  to  the  great  iliscovery 
which  was  %o  make  knowledge  a  eonmion  proi>erty,  in  causing,  as  Caxton  says 
Earl  Rivers  did,  *' books  to  be  imprinted  and  so  multiplied  to  go  abroad  among 
the  people/' 

The  public  triumphs  of  the  house  of  York  seem  to  have  done  httle  to  secure 
the  brotherly  union  of  its  memljers,  The  great  earl  of  Warwick  had  two 
daughters :  one  married  to  the  duke  of  Qarence,  the  other  contracted  to  the  son 
of  Henry  VI,  w4io  fell  at  Tewkesbury  in  his  seventeenth  year.  They  were  the 
heiresses  of  the  enormous  possessions  of  Wanvick;  and  Clarenc-e  apmmrs  to 
have  had  no  inclination  to  divide  the  great  wealth  of  the  Nevils  and  tne  Beau- 
champs  with  any  other.  He  concealed  Anne,  the  younger  sister,  from  the 
pursuit  of  Gloucester,  who  was  her  suitor.  In  February,  1472,  Sir  John  Pas- 
ton*  iMites  that  the  family  are  "not  all  in  charity,"  adding,  *Hhe  king  en- 
treateth  my  lord  of  Clarence  for  my  lord  of  Gloucester;  and,  as  it  is  said,  he 
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answereth  that  he  may  well  have  my  lady  hLs  sister-in-law,  but  they  shall  part 
no  livelihood,  as  he  saith." 

Gloucester  was  not  a  man  to  be  put  off  in  this  fashion  by  his  brother;  so 
he  did  contrive  "  to  have  my  lady  his  sister-in-law,"  discovering  her,  as  the 
gossip  of  the  day  relates,  in  the  disguise  of  a  cook-maid.  The  qu^rel  went  aa ; 
and  m  April,  1473,  Sir  John  Paston  again  writes:  "The  world  seemeth  queasy 
here ;  for  the  most  part  that  be  about  tne  king  have  sent  hither  for  their  harness, 
and  it  is  said  for  certain  that  the  duke  of  Clarence  maketh  him  big  in  that 
he  can,  showing  as  he  would  but  deal  with  the  duke  of  Gloucester;  but  the 
king  intendeth,  eschewing  all  inconvenience,  to  be  as  big  as  they  both,  and  a 
stifler  atween  them."  The  question  how  the  "livelihocS"  shomd  be  parted 
was  settled  in  1474  by  the  parliament  dividing  the  great  fortime  of  Warwick 
between  the  two  royal  brothers,  leaving  the  widow  of  Warwick,  most  unjustiy, 
a  very  wretched  provision.  Richard  nad  been  appointed  chief  seneschal  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  resided  officially  at  rontefract  castle.  The  son 
and  only  child  of  Richard  and  Anne  was  bom  in  1473  at  Middleham  castle, 
which  had  been  the  property  of  the  earl  of  Warwick. 


EDWARD  AND  LOUIS  XI 

There  had  been  three  years  of  repose  in  England.  The  quiet  suited  ill 
with  the  restless  nature  of  King  Edward.  His  voluptuous  habits  had  pro- 
duced their  usual  consequence,  satiety.  A  war  with  France  was  ever  popular 
in  England,  and  the  king  employed  the  years  of  1473  and  1474  in  preparation 
for  a  new  conquest  of  the  provinces  which  had  been  lost  during  the  minority 
of  Henry  VI.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  duke  of  Brittany  urged  on 
the  revival  of  the  ancient  claims  to  the  French  crown.  The  parliament  voted 
supplies  with  a  profuse  liberality,  which  the  taxpayers  did  not  entirely  ap- 
prove. "The  king  goeth  so  near  us  in  this  coimtry,  both  to  poor  and  rich, 
that  I  wot  not  how  we  shall  live,  imless  the  world  amend."  On  the  20th  of 
June,  1475,  Edward  sailed  from  Sandwich  with  fifteen  himdred  men-at-arms, 
fifteen  thousand  archers,  and  a  great  number  of  foot-soldiers  and  artillery. 
Comines/  says  that  embarking  and  landing  these  forces  at  Calais  occupied 
three  weeks. 

Before  the  king  sailed  he  sent  a  herald  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  demanded 
the  crown  from  Louis  XI  as  his  right  and  inheritance — written,  adds  Comines, 
in  such  an  elegant  style  "  that  I  can  scarcely  believe  any  Englishman  wrote 
it."  The  purity  of  the  language  and  the  arrogance  of  the  demand  were  alike 
indifferent  to  the  French  king,  who  took  the  herald  into  a  private  room,  gave 
him  a  magnificent  present  of  300  crowns,  and  "was  much  revived  by  what 
he  got  out  of"  Edward's  messenger.  The  whole  accoimt  of  this  invasion  of 
France,  as  told  by  the  most  interesting  of  the  early  memoir-writers,  is  a  comedy 
full  of  amusement,  instead  of  the  monotonous  tragedy  that  is  the  more  natr 
uraJ  and  usual  chronicle  of  the  guarrels  of  princes.  As  an  exhibition  of  char- 
acter, the  narrative  of  Comines  is  perfect. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  had  deceived  Edward  as  to  the  amount  of  assistance 
he  would  render  in  the  attempt  upon  France.  He  gave  the  English  a  cold 
welcome  at  P6ronne.  The  constable  of  Saint-Pol,  instead  of  being  friendly 
to  Edward  and  delivering  up  the  fortress  of  St.  Quentin,  fired  upon  an  Eng- 
lish detachment  who  went  to  take  possession  of  the  place.  Louis  of  France, 
who  was  in  real  terror  at  the  presence  of  the  English  king,  had  a  scheme  for 
getting  rid  of  him,  which  he  wisely  preferred  to  fighting.    He  had  a  trick  of 
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whispering  in  pcHDpIe's  ears;  and  he  whispered  to  Coinines  to  send  for  a  certain 
lord's  servant,  and  propose  to  him  Uy  go  disguised  a^  a  herald  to  the  camp  of 
the  English  king.  The  man  was  frightened ;  but  Louis  tutored  him  w^ell,  and 
he  ivas  dressed  up  with  a  coat-of-arms  made  out  of  the  banner  of  a  trumpet, 
Louis  himself  had  no  heralds,  as  other  princes  had.  "  He  was  not  so  stately 
or  vain/'  The  mock  herald  was  well  received  at  the  English  camp,  and  he 
played  his  pai't  so  well  that  a  negotiation  was  opened  through  commissioners. 
The  original  demand  of  Edward  for  the  French  cro\^m  first  dwindled  to  a 
claim  for  Normandy  and  Gascony,  and  ended  in  a  proposal  for  a  large  pension, 
as  the  French  called  it,  as  the  condition  of  leaving  France. 

The  wily  Louis  feasted  the  English  at  Amiens;  sent  Edward  three  hundred 
cartloads  of  the  best  wines  of  France,  and  brilDod  his  nobles  without  stint,^ 
The  t\vo  kings  met  at  Piccjuigny,  and  there  a  peace  was  sworn  between  them, 
upon  the  conditions  of  pn_\sent  and  future  money  payments;  of  a  marriage 
between  the  son  of  Louis  and  a  daughter  of  Edward;  and  the  releiise  of  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou.  Then  Louis  invited  Edward  to  Paris,  "in  a  jocular  way/' 
saying  he  would  assign  him  the  cardinal  Bourbon  for  his  confessor,  w^ho  would 
willingly  absolve  him  if  he  committal  any  sin.  Edward  was  delighted  with 
the  raillery,  and  promised  to  come,  somewhat  to  the  discomposure  of  Louis ; 
for  he  whispered  to  Comines,  "  His  predecessors  have  been  too  often  in  Paris 
and  Normandy  already,  and  I  <lo  not  care  for  his  company  so  near."  One 
only  of  the  greater  nobles  of  the  train  of  Edward  evinced  disple^ksure  at  these  i 
negotiations,  in  which  the  king  of  France  had  cajoled  imd  degraded  the  Eng- 
lish— that  one  was  Richard  of  Gloucester.  At  the  int<?.n^iew  between  the  kings 
Gloucester  w^as  not  present,  '^as  being  averse  to  the  treaty/'  That  man  is 
truly  unfortunate  whose  best  actions  are  held  to  proceed  from  the  w^orst  mo- 
tives. One  w^ho  lived  in  a  court  where  there  was  little  display  of  high  principle, 
says  of  Richard:  "Out  of  the  deep  root  of  ambition  it  sprang  that,  as  well  at 
the  treaty  of  peace  that  passed  tetween  Edward  IV  and  Louis  XI  of  France,  i 
concluded  by  interviews  of  both  kings  at  Picquigny,  jls  upon  all  other  occar-l 
sions,  Richard,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  stood  ever  upon  the  side  of  honour,  j 
raismg  his  own  reputation  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  king  his  brother,  and 
drawing  the  eyes  of  all,  especially  those  of  the  nobles  and  soldiers,  upon  him- 
self/* Comines  askeil  a  Gfiscon  m  the  English  service  how  many  battles  Ed- 
ward had  won,  and  the  answer  was,  nine :  how  many  he  had  fost — and  the 
reply  was,  never  but  one,  and  that  was  this  in  which  the  French  had  outwitted 
him. 

With  the  Treaty  of  Picquigny,  its  bribes  and  its  cajoleries,  its  heartless  | 
compacts  and  hollow  friendships,  the  chivalrous  grandeur  of  England  had 
come  to  an  end.  The  pj^eant  was  played  out.  The  world  was  hencefon^^ard 
to  be  governed  by  that  statecraft  of  which  Louis  XI  was  the  greatest  ex- 
ample. There  was  one  prince  w^ho  continued  to  rely  upon  force,  with  an 
occasional  mixture  of  fraud,  in  which  game  he  was  a  child  when  opposed  to 
his  practised  adversary.  His  high-blown  pride  was  humbled  at  Granson  and 
Morat  by  the  Swiss,  whose  poverty  he  despised;  and  Charles  of  Burgundy 
perished  in  his  mad  career  in  1477.  Edward  returned  to  England  more  dis- 
graced than  his  brother-in-law^  when  the  mountaineers  broke  into  his  camp 
and  carried  off  his  gold  and  his  jewels,  his  rich  armour  and  his  silk  pavilions. 

p  It  is  related  that  the  caution  of  Haatmga,  then  high  chamberlftin,  led  him  to  refyse  to 

^vc  a  receipt  for  a  **gift"  which  I>ouis  had  made  him.     He  was  anxious  to  receive  the  gold^ 

**  This  present,"  he  said  to  Louis'  a^ent.  "  proceeds  from  your  master's  j 
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Edward  came  home  to  an  indignant  people  with  a  disappointed  anny.  His 
soldiere  compensated  themselves  for  the  loss  of  plunder  in  France  by  pillaging 
their  own  countrymen.  The  king  went  in  person  with  the  judi^  to  try 
the  offenders,  and  hung  without  mercy  everyone  who  was  apprc^^ided  for 
the  least  theft. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CLARENCE;  EDWAHD'S  LAST  TEAB8 

The  marriages  of  the  great,  at  this  period,  when  the  increase  of  poasesaons 
appears  to  have  been  the  dominant  passion,  were  a  fruitful  source  of  dis- 
simulation and  enmity.  Clarence  had  lost  his  wife  by  poison,  and  the  duchess 
of  Burgundy  was  a  widow.  There  is  a  letter  of  Edward  to  his  ambassador 
in  Scotland,  in  which,  in  1477,  he  writes  that  the  king  of  Scots  desires  two 
marriages  connected  with  the  royal  line :  one  that  the  duke  of  Clarence  should 
marry  a  sister  of  the  king  of  Scots,  and  that  a  brother  of  that  king,  the  duke 
of  Albany,  should  marry  the  duchess  of  Burgimdy.  "  Ye  shall  say  that,  for  so 
much  as  this  desire  proceedeth  of  his  entire  love  and  affection  anent  us,  we 
thank  him  as  heartily  as  we  can;  and  for  so  much  also  as,  aiter  the  old 
usages  of  this  our  realm,  no  estate  or  j)erson  honourable  conununeth  of  mar- 
riage within  the  year  of  their  doole  (widowhood),  we  therefore  as  yet  cannot 
conveniently  speak  in  this  matter.  Nathless,  when  we  shall  find  time  con- 
venable  (suitable)  we  shall  feel  their  dispositions,  and  thereupon  show  unto 
him  the  same  in  all  goodly  haste." 

The  king  did  feel  the  disposition  of  his  brother  Clarence,  and  foimd  that 
the  ambitious  duke  desired  to  wed  the  only  daughter  and  heir  of  Charles  of 
Burgimdy,  in  which  desire  he  was  seconded  by  the  widowed  duchess,  her  step- 
mother: Edward  resolutely  opposed  this  scheme,  and  the  broHiers  became 
enemies.  Clarence  estranged  himself  from  his  brother's  court.  At  this  time 
two  of  his  dependents,  Thomas  Burdett  and  John  Stacy,  were  accused  of 
having  "  worked  and  calculated  by  art  magic,  necromancy,  and  astronomy  the 
death  and  final  destruction  of  the  king  and  prince,"  and  they  were  tri^  and 
executed.  Clarence  asserted  their  innocence  before  the  council,  and  was  im- 
mediately arrested  by  the  king  and  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1478.  Edward  forced  on  his  brother's  condemnation,  by  appearing 
in  person  to  maintain  a  charge  of  treason  against  him.  The  obs^uious  peers 
found  the  imprudent  prince  guilty,  and  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
upon  him  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  acted  as  high  steward.  On  the 
7th  of  February  the  commons,  by  their  speaker,  demanded  the  execution  of 
the  sentence,  and  within  ten  days  it  was  annoimced  that  the  duke  had  died 
in  the  Tower.  The  drowning  in  a  butt  of  malmsey  wine  was  a  rumour  of  the 
period.  The  suspicion  that  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  implicated  in  the  con- 
demnation of  Clarence  rests  upon  no  evidence  whatever.  The  insinuation 
against  him  is  thus  stated  by  More :  "  Some  wise  men  also  ween  that  his  drift, 
covertly  conveyed,  lacked  not  in  helping  forth  his  brother  of  Clarence  to  his 
death;  which  he  resisted  openly,  howbeit  somewhat,  as  men  deemed,  more 
faintly  than  he  that  were  heartily  minded  to  his  wealth." 

The  few  remaining  years  of  the  life  of  King  Edward  were  not  years  of 
ease  and  prosperity.  The  chroniclers  say  that  his  remorse  for  the  death  of 
Clarence  was  constant  and  bitter,  and  that  "he  was  wont  to  cry  out  in  a 
rage, '  0  unfortunate  brother,  for  whose  life  no  man  in  this  world  would  once 
make  request!'  "  England,  in  1479,  was  visited  with  a  frightful  pestilence. 
Whilst  his  subjects  in  liondon  and  elsewhere  were  perishmg  around  him, 
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Edward  was  enduring  bitter  mortification  in  his  private  affairs.  He  had  a 
passion  for  contracting  alliances  for  his  children  even  while  they  were  in  their 
cradles.  His  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  contracted,  ns  we  have  seen,  to 
the  dauphin  of  France,  by  the  Treaty  of  Picqiiigny ;  but  Louis  began  to  give 
indications  that  the  treaty  would  only  endure  as  long  as  suited  his  conven- 
ience. Hia  daughter  Cecily  was  engager!  to  the  son  antl  heir  of  the  king  of 
Scotland,  and  the  dowry  of  the  lady  had  conmicnced  to  be  paid  by  instalments. 
From  the  time  of  the  death  of  James  I,  who  was  murdered  in  a  conspiracy  of 
his  nobles  in  1437,  the  kingdom  had  been  the  scene  of  intestine  conflicts. 
James  II  came  to  the  crown  when  six  years  old,  and  his  reign  was  a  constant 
struggle  w^ith  the  great  families  of  Douglas  and  Livingston  and  other  feudal 
lords.     He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh  in  1460. 

James  III  was  also  a  minor  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  He  was  of  a 
contemplative  and  indolent  natni-e,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  favourites.  The 
Boyds,  who  had  long  governe*!,  were  at  last  dispossessed  of  their  powder;  and 
the  duke  of  Albany  and  the  earl  of  Mar,  the  brothers  of  James,  took  the  lead 
in  the  management  of  affairs,  but  soon  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  king  that  | 
they  aspired  to  the  royal  authority.  Mar  was  put  to  death.  Albany  escaped 
to  France.  At  this  juncture  James  III  and  Edward  IV  quarrelled.  The 
marriage  treaty  was  broken  off,  and  in  1480  there  was  war  bt^tween  England 
and  Scotland.  The  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  w^as  warden  of  the  Marches, 
commanded  the  English  forces.  Benvick  was  invested,  but  without  success, 
and  the  two  armies  w^re  content  wnth  occasional  forays  upon  the  borders. 
In  14S2  the  duke  of  Albany  w^as  encouraged  by  Edward  in  a  rebellion  against 
his  reigning  brother;  and  he  engaged  to  hold  Scotland  as  a  fief  of  England, 
and  to  surrender  Berwick. 

That  important  fort  was  now  besieged  by  Gloucester  and  Albany.  James 
raised  an  army  and  marched  towards  the  borders;  but  his  twbult^nt  nobles 
seized  the  king,  and  hanged  his  lussociates,  two  of  whom  were  artists.  Albany 
and  Gloucester  niarched  on  to  Edinburgh ;  and  the  rebellion  and  the  war  with 
England  w^ere  ended  by  Albany  swearing  to  be  a  tnie  and  faithful  subject,  and 
Gloucester  obtaining  the  strong  post  of  Berwick,  which  ever  after  rernainefl  an 
English  possession.  In  1483  Louis  of  France  broke  off  the  contract  which  he 
had  maxle  with  the  kmg  of  England  for  the  marriage  of  the  dauphin  and  tlie 
lady  Elizateth,  He  saw  a  more  advantageous  union  for  his  son  in  the  daughter 
of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  Edward  was  furious,  and  immediately  determined  for 
war.  But  he  who  was  '*  inclining  to  be  fat "  when  Comines  saw  him  at  Pic- 
quigny,  was  now  enfeebletl  in  mind  and  body  by  long  indulgence  in  every 
excess.  His  anger  was  expressed  in  paroxysms  of  rage  without  any  deter- 
minate plans.  A  serious  illness  succeeded  a  slight  ailment,  and  he  died  on 
the  9th  of  April,  148,3,  in  the  forty -second  year  of  his  age.  He  w^as  buried  in 
the  new  chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windsor^  to  which  the  remains  of  Henry  VI 
were  afterwards  removed.^ 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  EDWARD   IV 


Edward  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  accomplished,  and,  till  he  grew  too 
unwieldy,  the  handsomest  man  of  the  age.  The  love  of  pleasure  wiis  his  ruhng 
passion.  Few  princes  have  been  more  magnificent  in  their  dress  or  more 
licentious  in  their  amours;  few  have  indulged  more  freely  in  the  luxuries  of 
the  table.  But  such  pursuits  often  interfered  with  his  duties,  and  at  last 
incapacitated  him  for  active  exertion.    Even  in  youth,  while  he  was  fighting 
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for  the  throne,  he  was  always  the  last  to  join  his  adherents;  and  in  manhood, 
when  he  was  firmlv  seated  on  it,  he  entirely  abandoned  the  charjge  of  military 
afifairs  to  his  brother  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester.  To  the  chief  supporters 
of  the  opposite  party  he  was  cruel  and  unforgiving;  the  blood  which  he  shed 
intimidated  his  friends  no  less  than  his  foes :  ana  both  lords  and  conmions 
during  his  rei^,  instead  of  contending,  like  their  predecessors,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  rights  and  the  abolition  of  grievances,  made  it  their  principal 
study  to  gratify  the  royal  pleasure. 

He  was  as  suspicious  as  he  was  cruel.  Every  officer  of  government,  every 
steward  on  his  manors  and  farms,  was  employed  as  a  spy  on  the  conduct  of 
all  aroimd  him ;  they  regularly  made  to  the  king  reports  of  the  state  of  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  such  was  the  fidelity  of  his  memory  that  it  was  di£Bcult 
to  mention  an  individual  of  any  consequence,  even  in  the  most  distant  coimties, 
with  whose  character,  history,  and  influence  he  was  not  accurately  acquainted. 
Hence  every  project  of  opposition  to  his  government  was  suppressed  almost 
as  soon  as  it  was  formed*;  and  Edward  might  have  promised  himself  a  long  and 
prosperous  reign,  had  not  continued  indulgence  enervated  his  constitution 
and  sown  the  seeds  of  that  malady  which  consigned  him  to  the  grave  in  the 
forty-first  year  of  his  age.P 

The  characterisation  of  Edward  by  Sir  Thomas  More  which  follows  is 
interesting : 

"  Hee  was  goodly  of  Personage,  and  Princely  to  behold,  of  heart  couragious, 
politicke  in  counsell,  and  in  adversity  nothmg  abashed,  in  prosperity  rather 
joyfull  then  proud,  in  peace  just  and  merciful,  it  was  sharp  and  fierce,  in 
the  field  bold  and  hardy,  and  yet  neverthelesse  no  farther  then  reason  and 
policie  would  adventure,  whose  warres  whosoever  circumspectly  and  advisedly 
considereth,  hee  shall  no  lesse  commend  his  wisedome  and  policie  where  he 
avoided  them,  then  his  manhood  where  hee  vanquished  them.  Hee  was  of 
vistage  fullfaced  and  lovely,  of  body  mighty,  strong  and  clean  made:  with 
over-Tiberall  and  wanton  dyet  he  waxed  something  corpulent  and  burly, 
but  neverthelesse  not  uncomely.  Hee  was  in  youth  greatly  given  to  fleshly 
wantonnesse,  from  the  which  health  of  body  in  great  prosperity  and  fortune, 
without  an  especiall  grace  hardly  refraineth.  This  fault  little  grieved  his 
people;  for  neither  could  any  one  man's  pleasure  stretch  or  extend  to  the 
displeasure  of  very  many,  nor  a  multitude  bee  grieved  by  a  private  man's 
fantasie  or  voluptuousnesse,  when  it  was  done  witnout  violence.  And  in  his 
latter  dayes  hee  left  all  wild  dalliance,  and  fell  to  gravity,  so  that  hee  brought 
his  Realme  into  a  wealthy  and  prosperous  estate,  all  feare  of  outward  enemies 
were  clearly  extinguished,  and  no  warre  was  in  hand,  nor  none  toward,  but 
such  as  no  man  looked  for.  The  people  were  toward  their  Prince  not  in  a 
constrained  feare,  but  in  a  true,  loving,  and  wilfull  obedience  among  them- 
selves, and  the  Commons  were  in  good  peace.  The  Lords  whom  hee  knew 
at  variance,  hee  on  his  death  bed  (as  hee  thought)  brought  to  good  concord, 
love,  and  amity.  And  a  little  before  his  death,  he  had  left  gathering  of  money 
of  his  subjects,  which  is  the  onely  thing  that  draweth  the  hearts  of  Englim 
men  from  their  Kings  and  Princes :  nor  nothing  hee  enterprised  nor  tooke  in 
hand,  by  the  which  hee  should  be  driven  thereunto."  <> 
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0,  momwitary  grace  of  mortal  men. 
Which  we  niore  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God! 
Whfi  buildfl  his  hopes  in  air  of  your  good  looks, 
Lives  Uke  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast, 
Heady,  with  every  nod,  to  tumble  down 
Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  c!ccp. 

Shakespeare  {Richard  III:  Act  iii,;  Scene  v.). 


THE  PROCLAMATION  OF  EDWARD  V 

A  FAINT  glimmering  of  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  dark  transactions 
which  followed  the  death  of  the  late  king  by  adverting  to  the  state  of  parties 
at  the  close  of  his  reign.  Whetlier  it  were  that  Edward  had  been  compelled 
by  the  importunities  of  his  wife,  or  that  he  felt  a  pride  in  i^ggrandising  the 
family  of  her  whom  he  had  placed  by  his  side  on  the  throne,  he  had  successively 
raised  her  relations  from  the  condition  of  knights  and  esquires  to  the  highest 
honours  and  offices  in  the  state.  By  the  more  ancient  nobility  their  rapid 
elevation  was  viewed  with  jealousy  and  re8*?ntment ;  and  their  influence,  though 
it  appeared  formidable  while  it  w^as  supported  by  the  favour  of  the  king, 
proved  in  the  sequel  to  be  very  inconsiderable,  and  confined  to  the  few  families 
into  which  they  had  married. 

The  marquis  of  Dorset,  the  queen  s  son  by  a  fonner  marriage,  and  her 
brother,  the  accomplished  but  unfortunat-e  Earl  Rivers,  i>ossc^ssf*d  the  first 
sea^ts  at  the  council  board ;  but  they  were  continually  opposed  by  the  lords 
Hastings,  Howard,  and  *Stanley,  the  king's  personal  friends,  particularly  the 
first,  WTiom  Edward  had  chosen  for  the  companion  of  his  pleasures,  and  who 
on  that  very  account  w^iis  the  more  odious  to  the  queen,  Tlie  monarch  during 
his  health  had  balanced  by  his  prudence  the  rivalry  and  silenced  by  his  au- 
thority the  dissensions  of  the  two  parties:  antl  on  his  death-bed,  warned  by 
the  unfortunate  minority  of  Henry  VI,  had  calle*!  them  into  his  chamber, 
exhort4?d  them  to  mutual  forgiveness,  and  commanded  them  to  embrace  in 
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his  presence.  They  obeyed  with  apparent  cheerfulness,  but  their  hearts 
gave  the  lie  to  the  sentiments  which  they  uttered,  and  the  lapse  of  a  few  days 
proved  how  treacherous  were  all  such  reconciliations,  when  he  by  whose  order 
they  had  been  made  no  longer  lived  to  enforce  them.* 

As  soon  as  the  king  had  expired,  the  council  assembled,  and  resolved  to 
proclaim  his  eldest  son  by  the  style  of  Edward  V.  But  here  their  unanimity 
ended.  The  young  prince,  accompanied  by  his  uncle.  Earl  Rivers,  and  his 
uterine  brother.  Lord  Grey,  had  be^n  sent  to  Ludlow  in  Shropshire,  imder  the 
pretext  that  his  presence  would  serve  to  restrain  the  natives  of  Wales — but 
m  reality  that,  by  growing  up  imder  their  tuition,  he  might  become  more 
attached  to  his  maternal  relatives.  A  suspicion  was  entertained  that,  in 
imitation  of  Isabella,  the  mother  of  Edward  III,  the  queen  would  aspire  to 
a  considerable  share  of  authority  during  the  minority  of  her  son ;  and  to  de- 
feat her  designs,  the  enemies  of  the 
Woodvilles  anxiously  expected  the 
arrival  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
king's  uncle,  and  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, the  lineal  descendant  of 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  the  young- 
est son  of  Edward  III.  When  Eliza- 
beth proposed  that  Rivers  and  Grey 
should  conduct  Edward  from  Lud- 
low to  the  metropolis  imder  the 
protection  of  an  army,  Hastings 
and  his  friends  took  the  aJarm. 

Gloucester  and  Buckingham 
were  still  absent;  the  Tower  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  marquis  of 
Dorset;  the  king  was  surrounded 
by  the  queen's  creatures;  and  the 
addition  of  an  army  would  place 
her  opponents  at  her  mercy,  and 
enable  the  Woodvilles  to  establish 
their  authority.  Where,  they  asked, 
was  the  necessity  of  an  army  ?  Who 
were  the  enemies  against  whom  it  was  to  be  directed  ?  Did  the  Woodvilles 
mean  to  break  the  reconciliation  which  they  had  sworn  to  observe  ?  A  long 
and  angry  altercation  ensued;  Hastings  declared  that  he  would  quit  the 
court  and  retire  to  his  command  at  Calais ;  the  queen  thought  it  prudent  to 
yield,  and  in  an  evil  hour  the  resolution  was  taken  that  the  retinue  of  the 
young  king  should  not  exceed  two  thousand  horsemen. 

Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  a  prince  of  insatiable  ambition,  who 
could  conceal  the  most  bloody  projects  under  the  mask  of  afifection  and  loyalty. 

*  For  our  knowledge  of  the  events  of  this  period  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  continuator 
of  the  History  of  Croyland »»  and  Sir  Thomas  More>  The  first  was  a  contemporary.  His  name 
is  unknown,  but  it  appears  from  his  work  that  he  was  a  doctor  of  canon  law,  sometimes  a 
member  of  the  council  under  Edward  IV,  and  occasionally  employed  by  him  as  envoy  to  foreign 
powers.  He  declares  that  he  has  written  with  truth  and  impartiality.  Sir  Thomas  More 
was  bom  in  1480.  In  1513,  when  he  was  under-sheriff  of  London,  he  wrote  his  History  of 
Richard  II I ^  according  to  Rastell,  who  printed  it  in  1557  from  a  copy  in  More's  handwritmg. 
But  Mr.  Ellis  has  observed  that  the  writer  speaks  of  Edward  IV  as  if  he  had  been  present  dur- 
ing the  last  sickness  of  that  monarch,  which  could  not  be  the  case  with  More,  only  three  years 
old ;  and  he  is  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  More  was  only  the  copier  of  a  manuscript  deliv- 
ered to  him  by  someone  else,  probably  Cardinal  Morton. 
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Having  the  command  of  the  army  against  the  Scots,  he  was  employed  in 
the  marches  at  the  time  of  his  brother's  death;  but  the  moment  he  heard  of 
that  event,  he  repaired  to  York  with  a  train  of  six  himdred  knights  and 
esquires  dressed  in  mourning,  ordered  the  obsequies  of  the  deceased  king  to 
be  performed  with  royal  magnificence  in  the  cathedra!,  summoned  the  gentle- 
men of  the  county  to  swear  allegiance  to  Edward  V,  and,  to  give  them  an 
example,  w^as  himself  the  first  who  took  the  oath.  At  the  same  time  he 
despatched  letters  to  profess  his  affection  and  loyalty  to  his  nephew,  to  con- 
dole with  Elizabeth  on  the  loss  of  her  consort,  and  to  offer  his  friendship  to 
the  earl  Rivers  and  the  other  lords  of  the  queen  s  family.  Having  atliied 
to  the  number  of  his  followers,  he  proceeded  sout!m*ard,  avowedly  for  the 

fjurpoBe  of  fiBsisting  at  the  coronation,  which  had  been  fixed  by  the  council 
or  the  4th  of  May* 

With  the  object  of  the  secret  messages  which  during  this  interval  had 
passed  between  the  duke  and  Buckingham  and  Hastmgs  w^e  are  unac- 
quainted; of  their  import  we  may  fonn  a  probable  conjecture  from  the  event-s 
which  immetiiately  succeeded.  The  young  Edward  had  reached  Stony 
Stratford  on  his  road  to  London  on  the  same  day  on  w^hich  his  uncle  arrived 
at  Northampton,  about  ten  miles  behind  him.  The  lords  Rivers  and  Grey 
hastened  to  welcome  Gloucester  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  to  submit  to  his 
approbation  the  orders  which  had  been  framed  for  the  royal  entry  into  the 
metropolis.  They  were  received  with  distinction  and  invited  to  dine  with 
the  duke,  w4io  lavished  on  them  marks  of  his  esteem  and  friendship.  In  the 
evening  came  the  duke  of  Buckingham  with  a  suite  of  three  hundred  horse- 
men. After  supper  Rivers  and  Grey  retired  to  their  quarters,  higMy  pleased 
with  their  reception;  the  two  princes,  left  to  themselves,  arranged  the  plan 
of  their  proceedings  for  the  next  day. 


AltREST  OF  THE  KING'S  UNCLES 

In  tlie  morning  it  was  discovered  that  every  outlet  from  the  town  had 
been  strongly  guarded  during  the  night,  for  the  purpose,  it  was  said,  of  ]>re- 
venting  any  person  from  paying  his  respects  to  the  King  before  the  arrival  of 
his  uncle.  The  circumstance  awakeneti  suspicion ;  but  the  four  lords  rode  in 
company,  and  apparently  in  friendship,  to  the  entrance  of  Stony  Stratford, 
when  Gloucester  suddenly  accused  Rivers  and  Grey  of  having  estranged  from 
him  the  affection  of  his  nephew.  They  denied  the  charge,  but  were  inune- 
diately  arrested  and  conducted  into  the  rear.  The  two  dukes  proceeded  to 
the  house  where  the  king  resided,  and  approached  him  bending  the  knee, 
and  professing  their  loyalty  and  attachment.  But  after  this  outward  demon- 
stration of  respeet,  they  apprehendetl  Sir  Thomas  ^^auglian  and  Sir  Richard 
Hawse,  hLs  confidential  servants,  ordered  the  rest  of  his  retinue  to  disjK^rse, 
and  forbade  by  proclamation  any  of  them  to  return  into  the  royal  presence 
under  the  penalty  of  death.  The  prince,  abandoned  and  alanned,  burst 
into  tears;  but  Gloucester,  on  his  knees,  conjured  him  to  dismiss  his  terrors, 
to  rely  on  the  affection  of  his  uncle,  and  to  believe  that  these  precautions 
had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  perfidy  of  the  Woodvilles.  He  conducted 
Edward  back  to  Northampton,  and  ordered  the  four  prisoners  to  Ije  con- 
veyed under  a  strong  guard  to  his  castle  of  Pontefract, 

The  same  evening  this  mysterious  transaction  was  confidentially  an- 
nounced to  the  lord  Hastings,  and  soon  afterwards  was  commimicated  to  the 
queen-mother,  who,  foreboding  the  ruin  of  her  family,  hastily  retired  with 
her  second  son,  Richard^  her  five  daughters^  and  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  into 
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the  sanctuary  at  Westminster,  and  was  there  lodged  in  the  abbot's  apart- 
ments. That  asylum  had  formerly  been  respected  by  her  greatest  enemy, 
the  earl  of  Warwick ;  it  would  not,  she  trusted,  be  violated  by  a  brotiier-in-law. 
The  capital  was  instantly  thrown  into  confusion.  The  citizens  armed  them- 
selves ;  some  repaired  to  Elizabeth  in  Westminster,  others  to  the  lord  Hastings 
in  London.  That  nobleman  in  eeneral  terms  assured  his  friends,  what  he 
probably  believed  himself,  that  the  two  dukes  were  loyal  subjects,  but  liieir 
real  purpose  was  preserved  an  impenetrable  secret;  and  the  adherents  of  the 
queen,  without  a  leader  and  without  information,  awaited  the  result  in  the 
most  anxious  uncertainty. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  the  day  originally  appointed  for  the  coronation,  Glouces- 
ter conducted  his  captive  nephew  into  the  metropolis.  At  Homsey  park 
they  were  met  by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  in  scarlet,  followed  by  five 
hundred  citizens  in  violet.  The  yoimg  king  wore  a  long  mantle  of  blue  velvet; 
his  attendants  were  dressed  in  deep  mourning;  Gloucester  rode  before  him 
with  his  head  bare,  and  pointed  him  out  te  the  acclamations  of  the  citizens. 
He  was  lodged  with  all  the  honours  of  royalty  in  the  palace  of  tiie  bishop, 
and  immediately  received  the  fealty  and  homa^  of  the  prelates,  lords,  and 
commoners  who  were  present.  A  great  council  had  been  summoned,  and 
continued  to  sit  during  several  days.  On  the  motion  of  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham the  king  was  removed  to  the  Tower;  a  distant  day,  the  22d  of  Jime,  was 
fixed  for  the  coronation;  the  seals  were  taken  from  the  archbishop  of  York 
and  given  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  several  officers  of  the  crown  were  dismissed, 
to  make  room  for  the  adherents  of  the  ruling  party;  and  Gloucester,  who 
had  been  appointed  protector,  assumed  the  lofty  style  of  "brother  and  uncle 
of  kings,  protectour  and  defensour,  great  chamberlajme,  constable,  and  lord 
high  admiral  of  England." 

What  may  have  been  the  original  object  of  this  prince  can  be  matter  for 
conjecture  only.  It  is  not  often  that  the  adventurer  discerns  at  the  outset 
the  goal  at  which  he  ultimately  arrives.  The  tide  of  events  bears  him  for- 
ward, and  past  success  ur^es  him  to  still  higher  attempts.  If  the  duke  aspired 
to  nothing  more  than  the  protectorate,  his  ambition  was  not  to  be  blamed. 
It  was  a  dignity  which  the  precedents  of  the  two  last  minorities  seemed  to 
have  attached  to  the  king's  imcle.  But  it  soon  appearied  that  he  could  not 
stand  so  near  to  the  throne  without  wishing  to  place  himself  on  it,  and  that, 
when  he  had  once  taken  his  resolve,  no  consideration  of  blood,  or  justice, 
or  humanity  could  divert  him  from  his  object.  He  proceeded,  however, 
with  that  caution  and  dissimulation  which  marked  his  character;  his  designs 
were  but  gradually  and  partially  unfolded ;  nor  did  he  openly  avow  his  pre- 
tension to  the  crown  till  he  had  removed  the  most  trusty  of  the  king's  friends, 
and  taken  from  the  rest  every  hope  of  opposing  him  with  success. 


THE   FALL  OF  HASTINGS 

While  orders  were  issued  and  preparations  made  for  the  expected  corona- 
tion, Gloucester  was  busily  employed  in  maturing  his  plans  and  despatehing 
instructions  to  his  adherents.  The  council  met  daily  at  the  royal  apartments 
in  the  Tower ;  the  confidants  of  the  protector,  at  Crosby  place,  in  Bishopsgate 
street,  his  residence  in  London.  These  separate  meetings  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  Lord  Stanley ;  but  his  suspicion  was  lulled  by  the  assurance  of 
Hastings  that  he  had  secured  the  services  of  a  trusty  agent,  through  whom 
he  learned  the  most  secret  counsels  of  Gloucester. 
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The  sequel  will  make  it  probable  that  this  trusty  agent  deceived  and 
betrayed  hini.  A  summons  was  issued  to  forty-eight  lords  and  gentlemen  to 
attend  and  receive  kniglithof>d  preparatory  to  the  coronation  of  the  young 
king,  a  measure  devised  as  a  blind  by  the  protector;  for,  three  days  later, 
he  despatched  orders  to  his  retainers  in  the  nortli  to  hasten  to  London  for 
his  protection  against  the  bloody  designs  of  the  queen  and  her  kinsmen;  and 
shortly  afterwards  entering  the  council  chamber  at  the  Tower,  he  stood  at 
first  in  silence  knitting  his  brows,  and  then  in  answer  to  a  remark  by  Lord 
Hastings  called  liim  a  traitor,  and  struck  his  fist  upon  the  table,  A  voice 
at  the  door  exclaimed  "Treason!"  and  a  body  of  ruffians  bursting  into  the 
room  arrested  Hastings,  Stanley,  and  the  two  prelati^s  York  and  Ely*  The 
three  last  were  conveyed  to  separate  cells ;  Hastings  was  told  to  prepare  for 
immediatje  execution.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  inquired  the  cause,  The  order 
of  the  protector  would  not  admit  of  delay;  the  first  priest  who  offered  himself 
received  his  confession;  and  a  piece  of  timber,  w^hich  accidentally  lay  in  the 
green  at  the  door  of  the  chapel,  served  for  the  block  on  which  he  was  beheaded. 
A  proclamation  was  issued  the  same  afternoon  announcing  that  Hastinga 
and  his  friends  had  conspired  to  put  tjo  death  the  dukes  of  Gloucester  and 
Bnckingfiam,  who  had  miraculously  escaped  the  snare  laid  for  their  de- 
struction. 

On  the  same  day  (and  the  time  should  be  noticed)  Ratcliffe,  one  of  the 
boldest  partisans  of  the  protector,  at  the  head  of  a  nonierous  body  of  armed 
men,  entere<l  the  castle  of  Pontefract  and  made  himself  master  of  the  lord 
Grey,  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  and  Sir  Richard  Hawse.  To  the  spectators  it 
was  announced  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  treason;  but  no  judicial  forms 
were  observ^ed,  and  the  hciids  of  the  victims  were  struck  off  in  the  presence  of 
the  multitude,!  ^wo  days  afterwards  a  letter  from  the  duke  was  delivered 
by  Rat  cliff  e  to  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  York,  informing  them  of  the  trait^jr- 
ous  designs  imputed  to  Elizabeth  and  the  Woodvilles;  and  four  days  later 
proclamations  were  issued  in  the  northern  counties,  commanding  all  men  "  to 
rise,  antl  come  to  London  under  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  the  lord 
Neville,  to  assist  in  subduing,  correcting,  and  punishing  the  quene,  her  blode, 
and  other  her  adherents^  who  en  tended  to  murder  and  destroy  the  protectour 
and  his  eousyn  the  due  of  Buckyngham,  and  the  old  royal  blode  of  the  realm." 

With  these  proceedings  in  the  north  the  inhabitants  of  London  were  yet 
unacquainted ;  but  the  nmrder  of  Hastings  and  the  arrest  of  Stanley  and  the 
two  prelates  had  freed  Gloucester  from  alt  apprehensions  on  tlie  part  of  those 
who  were  most  attached  to  the  family  of  the  lat€  king.  Of  the  royal  brothers 
the  elder  had  teen  s(*curely  lodged  in  the  Tower ;  the  younger  still  remained 
in  sanctuary  under  the  eye  of  Elizabeth.  Him  also  the  protector  resolved  to 
have  at  his  mercy,  and  before  the  terror  created  by  the  late  execution  could 
subside,  he  proceedefl  to  Westminster  in  his  barge,  accompanied  by  several 
noljlemen  and  prelates,  and  followed  by  a  nuoierous  body  of  armed  n^en. 
There  caimot  be  a  doubt  that  he  intended  to  employ  force,  if  force  should  be 
found  necessar>';  but  he  determined  to  tiy  first  the  influence  of  persuasion, 
and  ordered  a  deputation  of  lor<ls,  with  the  cardinal  of  Cantx^rbury  at  their 
head,  to  enter  and  demand  the  young  prince  from  his  mother.  The  ingenious 
argimients  which  Sir  Thomas  More  has  attributed  t«  the  prelate  and  the  affect- 
ing replies  which  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  queen  are  probably  the 

*  More  fr  aenerte  repeatedly  that  tliese  murders  occurred  on  the  same  day  aa  that  of  Lord 
HastiDjap.  This  mav  be  true  of  tlie  others,  but  is  not  correct  an  to  I^ord  Rivers,  who  was  in* 
deed  put  to  death 'at  Pontefract  but  a  few  days  later,  and  by  command  of  the  earl  of 
Northumberland. 

H.  w.— VOL.  xvin*  2  ft 
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composition  of  the  writer ;  a  better  authority  assures  us  that  Elizabeth,  con- 
vinced of  the  inutility  of  resistance,  affected  to  acquiesce  with  cheerfulness  in 
the  demand.  She  called  for  her  boy,  gave  him  a  last  and  hasty  embrace, 
and  turning  her  back  burst  into  tears.  The  innocent  victim  was  conducted 
with  great  pomp  to  the  Tower;  and  while  the  mother  abandoned  herself  to 
the  prophetic  misgivings  of  her  heart,  her  sons  made  themselves  happy  in 
the  company  of  each  other,  little  suspecting  the  wiles  and  cruelty  of  tiieir 
unnatural  uncle. 


Richard's  preparations  for  usurping  the  throne 

The  partisans  of  the  protector  were  now  employed  in  circulating  the  most 
strange  and  incredible  rumours.  Some  revived  the  tale  originally  invented 
by  Clarence,  that  the  late  king,  though  the  reputed  son  of  the  duke  of  Yoric, 
was  in  reality  the  fruit  of  an  adulterous  intercourse  between  his  mother, 
Cecily,  and  a  knight  in  the  service  of  her  husband.  Others,  and  in  greater 
numbers,  affected  to  throw  doubts  on  the  validity  of  his  marriage  with  Elizar 
beth,  and  consequently  on  the  legitimacy  of  his  children  by  that  lady.  .To 
aid  these  impressions,  the  protector  appeared  in  a  new  character,  that  of  the 
patron  and  avenger  of  public  morals.  Among  the  married  women  who  were 
known  to  have  yielded  to  the  desires  of  Ekiwjuxi  was  Jane,  the  wife  of  Shore, 
a  young  and  opulent  citizen.  From  the  moment  that  her  seduction  became 
public  she  had  been  abandoned  by  her  husband,  and  notwitibstanding  the 
inconstancy  of  her  lover,  she  had  contrived  to  retain  the  principal  place  in  the 
king's  affections  till  the  time  of  his  death.  This  woman,  whose  huslmnd  was 
now  dead,  Richard  singled  out  for  punishment.  Her  plate  and  jewels,  to  the 
value  of  3,000  marks,  he  very  wisely  appropriated  to  himself;  her  person  he 
delivered  over  to  the  ecclesiastical  court  to  be  punished  according  to  the  canons. 
In  her  kirtle,  with  her  feet  bare,  carrying  a  lighted  taper  in  her  hand,  and 
preceded  by  an  officer  bearing  the  cross.  Shore  was  compelled  to  walk  throu^ 
the  streets  of  the  capital  lined  with  an  immense  concourse  of  people.^  That 
her  penance  could  not  affect  the  title  of  Edward's  children  is  evident;  but  it 
served  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  dissolute  conduct  of  that 
monarch,  and  to  prepare  men  for  the  marvellous  scene  which  was  soon  to  be 
exhibited. 

By  this  time  the  retainers  of  the  late  Ijord  Hastings,  and  a  numerous  body 
of  Welshmen,  had  joined  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  the  ruflSans  who  had 
murdered  the  prisoners  at  Pontefract  had  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don with  a  force  of  Yorkshiremen.  It  was  believed  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
week,  the  protector  and  the  duke  would  have  twenty  thousand  armed  men 
under  their  command  in  the  metropolis.  In  these  circumstances  no  danger 
could  be  apprehended  from  the  public  exposure  of  Gloucester's  object.  On 
the  next  Sunday,  therefore,  he  appointed  Doctor  Shaw,  the  brother  of  the 
lord  mayor,  to  preach  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  who  selected  for  his  text  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom :  "  Bastard  slips  shall  not  strike  deep 
roots."  Having  maintained  from  different  examples  that  children  were  sel- 
dom permitted  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  father's  iniquity,  he  proceeded  to 
describe  the  well-known  libertinism  of  the  late  king,  who,  he  averred,  had 

*  More  ^  gives  her  in  one  respect  a  commendable  character :  "  Many  the  king  had,  but  her 
he  loved,  whose  favour,  to  say  tne  truth  (for  sin  it  were  to  belie  the  devil),  she  never  abused 
to  any  man's  hurt,  but  to  manv  a  man's  comfort  and  relief;  and  now  ^e  beggeth  of  many  al 
this  (lay  living,  that  at  this  day  had  begged  if  she  had  not  been. " 
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I)een  in  the  habit  of  proniisiiig  marriage  to  every  woman  whom  he  found  it 
difficult  to  seduce.  Tlius,  in  the  tegiiining  of  his  reign^  to  gratify  his  passion, 
he  had  not  hesitatal  to  contract  marriage  in  private?  with  Eleanor^  the  widow 
of  the  lord  Bottler  of  Sudely;^  and  afterwards  had  married  in  the  same  clan- 
destine manner  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey.  At  a  subsequent 
pp ri od  he  h ad  t  h ougli  t  p rope r  to  ac kn  o w Ie<  1  ge  t h e  se c ond  c on  t r act ;  bu t  such 
acknowledgment  couk!  not  annul  the  prior  right  of  Eleanor,  w^ho  in  the  eyes 
of  (l(xl  and  ntan  wa*^  the  true  wife  of  the  king. 

Hence  the  preacher  concluded  that  Ehzabeth,  though  admitted  as  queen  of 
England,  could  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  a  concubine,  and  that  her 
children  by  Kflward  had  no  legitimate 
claim  to  the  sncce^ion  of  their  father. 
Indeed,  he  entertained  a  doubt  whether 
tliat  prince  were  in  reality  the  son  of 
I{ichard,  duke  of  York,  and  real  heir  to 
the  crown.  All  w^ho  had  b<x*n  accjuainted 
with  the  iluke  must  know  that  there  ex- 
isted no  resemblance  between  him  and 
Edward.  ''But/*  he  exclaimed  (and  at 
the  very  nKiment  th*^  pnitecttir,  a.s  if  by 
accident  passing  through  the  crowd, 
Bhowed  himsf*If  from  a  balcony  near  the 
pulpit),  ''here,  in  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, we  have  the  very  picture  of  that 
hero;  here  every  lineament  reflects  the 
featurtMs  of  the  father."  It  had  been  ex- 
pected that  at  these  wort  Is  the  citizens 
would  exclaim,  '*  lA>ng  live  King  Rich- 
anir'  but  they  gazed  on  each  other 
in  silent  astonishment:  the  protector 
put  on  an  air  of  tlii^pleit^ure ;  and  the 
preacher,  having  hastily  concluded  his 
^emion,  slunk  away  U\  his  home.  It  is 
said  that  he  never  afterwards  ventured 
iK^yontl  his  own  doc^r,  but  pined  away 
tlirougli  shame  and  rt^morse.^ 

Richard,  however,  was  not  disheart- 
ened by  the  failure  of  this  attempt,  but 
intrusted  his  cause  to  the  elocjuence  of 
a  more  noble  advocate.  On  the  next 
Tues<lay  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  at- 
tendtnl  by  several  lords  and  gentlemen^ 

harangued  the  citizens  from  the  hustings  at  Guildhalh  He  reminded  them  of 
Edwards  tyranny,  of  the  sums  which  he  had  extorted  under  the  name  of 
benevolence,  and  of  the  families  which  he  had  rendered  unhappy  by  his  amours. 
He  then  took  occjision  to  allude  to  the  st^nnon  which  they  had  heard  on  tlie 
last  Sunday,  the  story  c*f  the  king's  pre-contract  with  the  lady  Boteler,  his 
suVisequent  union  with  the  lady  Grey,  and  the  illegitimacy  of  the  children,  the 

*  In  Sir  ThomAs  Ifore,^  Elijsabeth  Lucy  b  substituted  for  Lady  Botder.  It  is  probably  an 
•ocidentftl  mistake,  as  both  are  said  to  have  been  Edward  *s  rn  is  tresses. 

^  This  sermon  is  reject*^!  l»y  Walpole^*  in  his  Historic  DouUg,  Tlial  several  of  the  specehps 
raeorded  bv  Sir  Thomas  More  *  ore  inere  rhetorical  exercises  lb  indeed  probable :  but  it  b  equally 
f)it)bable  that  in  mentioning  this  public  and  celebrated  sermoiii  whicn  waa  still  in  the  recolleo- 
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fruit  of  that  pretended  marriage.  He  added  that  evidently  the  right  to  the 
crown  was  in  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  only  true  issue  of  the  duke  of 
York,  and  that  the  lords  and  commons  of  the  northern  counties  had  sworn 
never  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  a  bastard.  Contrary  to  his  expectations,  the 
citizens  were  still  silent :  he  at  length  required  an  answer,  whether  it  were  in 
.  favour  of  the  protector  or  not ;  and  a  few  persons,  hired  for  the  purpose,  and 
stationed  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  having  thrown  up  their  bonnets,  and 
exclaimed  "  King  Richard  ! "  the  duke  gave  the  assembly  his  thanks  for  their 
assent,  and  invited  them  to  accompany  him  the  next  day  to  Bajmsuxl's  castle, 
which  was  at  that  time  the  residence  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester. 


THE   PETITION  TO  THE   PROTECTOR 

In  the  morning  Buckingham,  with  many  lords  and  gentlemen,  and  Shaw, 
the  lord  mayor,  with  the  principal  citizens,  proceeded  to  the  palace  and  de- 
manded an  audience.^  The  protector  affected  to  be  surprised  at  their  arrival ; 
expressed  apprehensions  for  his  safety ;  and  when  at  last  he  showed  himself 
at  a  window,  appeared  before  them  with  strong  marks  of  embarrassment  and 
perturbation.  Buckingham,  with  his  permission,  presented  to  him  an  address, 
which,  having  been  afterwards  embodied  in  an  act  of  parliament,  still  exists 
for  the  information  of  posterity.  It  is  styled  the  consideration,  election,  and 
petition  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons  of  this  realm  of 
England ;  and  after  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  former  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom,  and  of  its  misery  under  the  late  king,  proceeds  thus : 

"  Also  we  consider  how  the  pretensed  marriage  betwixt  the  above-named 
King  Edward  and  Elizabeth  Grey  was  made  of  great  presumption,  without 
the  knowing  and  assent  of  the  lords  of  this  land,  and  also  by  sorcery  and 
witchcraft  committed  by  the  said  Elizabeth  and  her  mother  Jacquetta,  duchess 
of  Bedford,  as  the  common  opinion  of  the  i^eople,  and  the  public  voice  and 
fame  is  throughout  all  this  land,  and  hereafter,  and  as  the  case  shall  require, 
shall  be  proved  sufficiently  m  time  and  place  convenient;  and  here  also  we 
consider  how  that  the  said  pretensed  marriage  was  made  privily  and  secretly, 
without  edition  of  banns,  m  a  private  chamber,  a  profane  place,  and  not 
openly  in  the  face  of  the  church,  after  the  law  of  God's  church,  but  contrary 
thereunto,  and  the  laudable  custom  of  the  church  of  England;  and  how  ala9 
that  at  the  time  of  the  contract  of  the  said  pretensed  marriage,  and  before 
and  long  af t^r,  the  said  King  Edward  was  and  stood  married  and  troth-plight 
to  one  Dame  Eleanor  Butteler,  daughter  of  the  old  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  with 
whom  the  said  King  Edward  had  made  a  pre-contract  of  matrimony  long  time 
before  he  made  the  said  pretensed  marriage  with  the  said  Elizabeth  Grey,  in 
manner  and  form  aforesaid ;  which  premises  being  true,  as  in  very  truth  they 

tion  of  many  of  his  readers,  he  would  preserve  at  least  its  substance.  The  principal  part  of  hia 
narrative  is  moreover  corroborated  by  the  tcstimonv  of  Fabyan,*  who  was  probably  present. 
To  the  objection  that  the  protector  lived  in  habits  of  friendship  with  his  mother,  and  therefore 
would  not  allow  her  character  to  be  aspersed,  it  may  be  replied  that  there  is  no  satisfactory 
proof  of  that  friendship,  and  that  the  man  who  could  shed  the  blood  of  two  nephews  to  procure 
the  crown  would  not  refuse  to  allow  the  character  of  his  mother  to  be  slandered  for  the  same 
purpose. 

*  A  parliament  had  been  summoned  for  this  very  dav,  and  Buckingham  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  arrival  of  the  members  to  induce  many  of  tnem  to  accompany  him.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  parliament  was  regularly  held,  though  there  exists  a  copy  of  a 
speech  with  which  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  chancellor,  is  su'pposed  to  have  opened  it.  The 
cnancellor,  unaware  of  the  revolution  which  was  about  to  take  place,  had  prepa^^  his  speech, 
which,  though  never  spoken,  has  accidentally  been  preserved. 
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be  true,  it  appeareth  and  followeth  evidently  thiit  the  said  King  Edward, 
during  his  life,  and  the  said  Eiizabi^th,  lived  together  .sinfully  and  damnably 
in  adultery  against  the  law  of  God  antl  of  his  church.  Also  it  appeareth 
evidently^  and  followeth,  that  all  the  issue  and  children  of  the  said  King  Ed- 
wani  be  bastards,  and  unable  to  inherit  or  to  claim  anything  by  inheritance 
by  the  law  and  custom  of  England.'' 

Next  is  recited  the  attainder  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  by  w^hich  his  children 
were  debarred  from  the  succession  :  and  thence  it  is  inferred  thai  the  protector 
IS  the  next  heir  to  Richard,  late  duke  of  York,  '*  And  hereupon,"  continyes 
the  petition,  "we  humbly  desire,  pray,  and  require  your  iRible  grace,  that 
according  to  this  election  of  as,  the  three  estates  of  your  land,  as  by  your  true 
inheritance,  you  w^ill  accept  and  take  upon  you  the  sait'  crown  and  royal 
dignity,  with  all  things  thereunto  annexeft  and  appertaining,  as  to  you  of  right 
belonging,  as  wvW  by  inheritance  as  by  lawful  election/*^ 

The  protector  wa^  careful  not  to  dispute  the  truth  of  these  assertions. 
But  he  replied  with  modesty  that  he  was  not  ambitious:  that  royalty  had  no 
charms  for  him;  that  he  w^as  nuich  attached  to  the  children  of  his  brother* 
and  would  preserv^e  the  crown  to  grace  the  brows  of  his  nefJiow.  *'Sir/"  re- 
turned the  duke  of  Buckingham,  **  the  free  people  of  England  will  never  crouch 
to  the  rule  of  a  bistard,  and  if  the  lawful  heir  refuse  the  sceptre,  we  know  w here 
to  find  one  who  will  cheerfully  accept  it/'  At  these  words  Richard  alTectetl  to 
pause;  and  after  a  short  silence  replied  that  it  w^as  his  duty  to  ol)ey  the  voice 
of  his  people;  that  since  he  was  the  true  heir  and  had  been  clKi-seii  by  tlie 
three  estates,  he  a^seiifed  to  their  petition,  and  would  from  that  day  take  upon 
himself  the  royal  estate,  pre-eminence,  ancl  the  kingdom  of  the  two  noblt?  realms 
of  England  and  France;  the  one  from  that  day  fonvard  l>y  him  and  his  heirs 
to  rule,  the  other  by  God's  grace  and  their  good  help  to  get  again  antl  suIhIuc, 

Thus  eniled  this  hypocritical  farce.  The  next  day  Richard  procee<ied  to 
Westminster  in  state  antl  t4:>ok  possession  of  his  pretendetl  inheritance,  by 
placing  himself  on  the  marble  seat  in  the  great  hall,  with  the  lord  Howard, 
afterw^artis  duke  of  Norfolk,  on  his  right  hantl,  and  the  duke  of  Suffolk  on  his 
left.  To  those  present  he  stated  that  he  had  chosen  to  commence  his  reign  in 
that  place  because  the  administration  of  justice  w'as  the  first  duty  of  a  king; 
antJ  ordered  proclamation  to  \>p  rnatle  that  he  forgave  all  offences  which  had 
bc€n  committ-ed  against  him  before  that  hour.  From  Westminst-er  lie  w^ent 
to  St.  Paul's,  where  he  w^as  received  by  the  clergy  in  procession,  anil  wel- 
comed with  the  acclamatioi^s  of  the  people.  From  that  day,  the  26th  of 
June,  1483,  he  dated  the  commencement  of  his  reign.*: 
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Ab  far  a*s  we  can  discover,  how^ever,  the  accession  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
to  the  crown  was  not  an  unsanctioned  usurpation,  resting  only  uixin  the  res- 
olute will  of  one  man,  surrounded  by  a  few^  unscrupulous  partisans,  and  hav- 
ing the  command  of  a  strong  military  force*   Hastings,  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey, 

*  But  was  there  ever  any  such  p*?rson  as  Dame  Eleanor  Butteler,  diiujrht^r  of  the  old  earl 
of  Shrewsbury?  We  know  so  Tittle  ftboiit  ber  that  her  exiflt*»nre  has  been  called  in  quesiion. 
There  m,  however,  in  the  possession  of  Ix>rti  Shrewsbury  an  illuminated  i>etligree  by  Glover 
in  1580,  in  which  she  is  named  as  the  first-bom  of  the  second  marriage  of  the  first  earl  (with  & 
daughter  of  lieauchamp,  earl*  of  Warwick),  and  as  wife  of  Sir  Tlionias  Butler,  Lord  Sudeley. 
If  thk  be  correct,  there  must  have  been  the  disparity  of  at  Least  fifteen  years,  probably  of  more» 
bttween  her  age  and  that  of  Edward, 
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Hawse  had  been  swept  away  by  sudden  tsrranny.  The  heir  of  the  last  king, 
to  whom  the  nobles  of  the  land  had  twice  sWom  fealty,  was,  with  his  brother, 
in  mjrsterious  confinement;  which,  according  to  the  natural  destiny  of  deposed 
princes,  would  probably  end  in  secret  murder.  And  yet,  m  less  than  a  fort- 
night after  Richard  had  seated  himself  on  the  marble  bench  of  Westminster 
Hall,  thirtv-five  of  the  peers  of  England  and  seventy  of  her  knights — names 
amongst  the  highest  in  the  land— did  homa^  at  tus  coronation.  There  is 
nothmg  to  indicate  that  the  usurper  had  an  msecure  seat — that  the  violence 
which  these  great  men  had  witnessed,  or  thoroughly  known,  was  far  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  events.  Theirs  had  been  a  long  trammg  in  the  outrage 
and  dissimulation  of  a  disputed  succession ;  and  if  their  monu  sense  was  not 
so  completely  blui  ted  as  that  of  the  chief  perpetrator  of  the  revolution  of 
1483,  their  prostration  before  the  despot  of  the  hour  was  so  absolute  as  to 
throw  a  colour  of  legality  over  all  his  proceedings. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  affirmed  that  no  principle  of  public  policy  was  mingled  with 
their  ready  submission  to  his  will.  They  had  a  natural  dread  of  the  insecurity 
of  minorities  and  protectors,  and  of  struggles  for  power  amongst  unprincipled 
favourites.  They  were  familiar  with  d^x)sitions  and  "sad  stories  of  the 
death  of  kings.''  These  were  the  invariable  accompaniments  of  the  inordinate 
power  of  a  turbulent  aristocracy;  and  when  Buckingham,  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
and  Northumberland— the  highest  of  the  nobles — were  ranged  on  the  side  of 
Richard,  the  herd  of  lesser  lords  of  the  soil  did  not  trouble  their  consciences 
with  thoughts  of  the  probable  fate  of  the  children  of  their  late  master.  One 
had  leapt  into  the  throne  whom  they  knew  for  a  man  of  coiu^e  and  sagacity, 
as  ready  to  defend  his  own  interests  as  to  uphold  those  who  served  him  and 
depress  those  who  were  open  enemies  or  cold  friends.  During  the  next  half 
century  of  our  history  we  shall  see  how  much  more  completely  even  than  in 
the  case  of  Richard  the  directing  minds  of  the  country  were  subjected  to  the 
absolute  will  of  the  monarch;  and,  therefore,  how  imperfect  is  the  evidence 
furnished  by  proclamations  of  council,  and  statutes  of  parliament,  and  verdicts 
of  peers,  of  a  regard  for  the  public  welfare  overriding  the  baser  influences  of 
selfishness  and  cowardice,  to  sanctify,  as  some  would  believe,  the  caprice,  in- 
justice, and  cruelty  of  regal  pride  and  passion. 

The  character  of  Richard  was  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  hateful  and 
amiable  qualities,  of  either  of  which  we  must  not  attempt  altogether  to  judge 
by  the  opinions  of  our  own  times.  Those  who  had  served  him  he  loaded  with 
benefits.  Foremost  amongst  these  was  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  to  whom 
by  letters  patent,  dated  a  week  after  the  coronation,  he  assigned  the  estates 
which  Buckingham  derived  in  right  of  his  descent  from  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
earl  of  Hereford,  which  had  been  withheld  from  him  by  Edward  IV.  Nor 
had  Richard  any  petty  feelings  of  revenge  towards  the  representatives  of  those 
whom  his  policy  had  cast  down.  About  the  same  time  he  released  the  estates 
of  Hastings  from  forfeiture,  in  favour  of  his  widow  and  her  children.  He 
secured  her  jointure  to  the  widow  of  Rivers,  and  bestowed  a  pension  on  Lady 
Oxford,  whose  husband  was  in  prison.  He  moved  about  amongst  the  people 
as  though  he  had  no  sense  of  having  committed  wrongs  which  would  make 
him  obnoxious,  going  a  progress  to  Reading,  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Tewkes- 
bury, Worcester,  Warwick,  Coventry,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  York.  At 
the  great  city  of  the  north,  York,  Richard  and  his  queen  [Anne,  daughter  of 
the  "King-maker,''  Warwick]  were  again  crowned  in  the  minster.  During 
the  progress  he  administered  justice  against  offenders  and  "heard  the  com- 
plaints of  poor  folks."  All  seemed  to  promise  a  reign  of  peace  and  security, 
however  troubled  its  beginnings.  <* 
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Whilst  Richard  waB  thus  spendiog  his  time  in  apparent  security  at  York, 
he  was  apprised  of  the  tjenipewt  which  had  been  gathering  behind  him.  The 
terror  of  his  presence  had  before  silenced  the  8Uspicion8  of  the  public;  but 
he  was  no  sooner  gone  than  men  freely  communicated  their  thougnta  to  each 
other,  commiserated  the  lot  of  the  young  Edward  and  his  brother  in  the  Tower, 
and  ofx^idy  condemned  the  usurpation  of  the  crown  by  their  unnatural  uncle. 
Different  plans  were  suggested.  Some  proposed  to  liberate  the  two  princes 
from  their  confinement;  others  preferred  the  less  dangerous  measure  of  con- 
veying one  or  more  of  their  sisters  beyond  sen,  that,  whatever  might  Ije  the 
subsequent  policy  of  Ricliard,  the  posterity  of  his  brother  might  survive  to 
claim,  perhaps  to  recover,  the  crown.  But  the  king,  though  it  was  unknown, 
had  already  guarded  against  the  first 
of  these  projects  by  the  murder  of 
his  nephew^s;  and  to  prevent  the 
second,  he  had  ordered  John  Nesfield 
to  surround  the  sanctuary  of  West- 
minster with  a  body  of  armed  men^ 
and  to  refuse  ingress  or  egress  to  any 
person  without  a  special  license. 

Meanwhile  the  friends  of  the  prin- 
ces st^eadily  pursued  their  object.  In 
Kent,  Kssex,  and  Sussex,  in  Berk- 
shire, HantSj  WUts,  and  Devonshire, 
meetings  were  privately  held ;  a  reso- 
lution was  taken  to  appeal  to  arms, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  confederates 
were  raised  by  the  unexpected  acces- 
sion of  a  most  powerful  ally.  What, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  wet^ks,  could 
have  changed  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham from  a  zealous  friend  into  a 
determined  enemy  to  the  new  king 
it  Is  in  vain  to  conjecture.  If  his 
services  to  Richard  had  been  great, 

they  had  been  amply  rewarde<l.  He  had  been  made  constable  of  England,  jus- 
ticiary of  Wales,  governor  of  the  royal  castles  in  that  principality,  and  steward 
of  the  king's  manors  in  Hereford  and  Shropshire ;  and  in  addition  had  obtained 
the  opulent  inheritance  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  which  the  late  monarch 
had  unjustly  annexed  to  his  own  demesnes.  Perhaps  his  knowledge  of  the 
cruel  and  suspicious  character  of  the  usurpcT  had  taught  him  to  fear  that  he 
himself,  to  whom  the  Lancastrians  looked  up  for  protection,  might  be  the 
next  victim;  perhaps,  as  has  l^een  said,  his  opinions  were  changed  by  the 
artful  and  eloquent  observations  of  his  prisoner  Morton.  However  that 
may  be,  Buckingham,  whose  wife  was  the  sister  of  Elizabeth,  engaged  to 
restore  the  crown  to  the  young  prince,  w^hom  he  had  contributed  to  dethrone; 
and  his  resolution  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party  was  conmiunicated 
in  circular  letters  to  the  principal  of  the  confederates.  At  that  very  moment, 
when  their  hearts  beat  with  the  confidence  of  success,  their  hopes  were  sud- 
denly dashed  to  the  ground  by  the  mournful  intelligence  that  the  two  princes 
for  whom  they  intended  to  fight  were  no  longer  alive. 
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On  what  day  or  in  what  manner  they  perished  was  kept  a  profound  secret ; 
the  following  is  the  most  consistent  and  probable  account,  collected  from 
liie  confession  made  by  the  murderers  in  the  next  reign.  Soon  after  his 
departure  from  London  Richard  had  tampered  in  vain  with  Brackenbury, 
the  governor  of  the  Tower.  From  Warwick  he  despatched  Sir  James  Tjwrel, 
his  master  of  the  horse,  with  orders  that  he  should  receive  the  keys  and  the 
command  of  the  fortress  during  twenty-four  hours.  Li  the  night  Tyxrel, 
accompanied  by  Forest,  a  known  assassin,  and  Dighton,  one  of  his  grooms, 
ascended  the  staircase  leading  to  the  chamber  in  which  the  two  princes  lay 
asleep.  While  Tyrrel  watched  without.  Forest  and  Dighton  entered  the  room, 
smothered  their  victims  with  the  bed-clothes,  called  in  their  employer  to  view 
the  dead  bodies,  and  by  his  orders  buried  them  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 
In  the  morning  T5nTel  restored  the  keys  to  Brackenbury,  and  rejomed  the 
king  before  his  coronation  at  York.  Aware  of  the  execration  to  which  the 
knowledge  of  this  black  deed  must  expose  him,  Richard  was  anxious  that  it 
should  not  transpire;  but  when  he  understood  that  men  had  taken  up  arms 
to  liberate  the  two  princes,  he  suffered  the  intelligence  of  their  death  to  be  pub- 
lished, that  he  might  disconcert  the  plans  and  awaken  the  fears  of  his  enemies. 

The  intelligence  was  received  with  horror  both  by  the  friends  and  the  foes 
of  the  usurper;  but,  if  it  changed  the  object,  it  did  not  dissolve  the  union  of 
the  conspirators.  They  could  not  retrace  their  steps  with  security;  and  since 
the  princes  for  whom  they  had  intended  to  fight  were  no  longer  alive,  it 
became  necessary  to  set  up  a  new  competitor  in  opposition  to  Richard.  The 
bishop  of  Elly  proposed  that  the  crown  should  be  offered  to  Henry,  the  yoimg 
earl  of  Richmond,  the  representative,  in  right  of  his  mother,  of  the  house  or 
Lancaster,^  but  on  the  condition  that  he  should  marry  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
to  whom  the  claim  of  the  house  of  York  had  now  devolved — a  marriage  which, 
the  prelate  observed,  would  unite  the  partisans  of  the  two  families  in  one 
common  cause,  enable  them  to  triumph  over  the  miu-derer,  and  put  an  end 
to  those  dissensions  which  had  so  long  convulsed  and  depopulated  the  nation. 
The  suggestion  was  approved  by  the  queen-dowager,  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  marquis  of  Dorset,  and  most  of  their  friends :  the  countess  of  Richmond 
consented  in  the  name  of  her  son ;  and  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  Brittany 
to  inform  the  earl  of  the  agreement,  to  hasten  his  return  to  England,  and  to 
announce  the  18th  of  October  as  the  day  fixed  for  the  general  rising  in  his 
favour. 

^  If  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond,  was  the  great-granddaughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  so 
was  Marearet,  countess  of  Stafford,  the  mother  of  Buckingham ;  but  as  the  father  of  the  former 
was  an  elder  brother,  she  was  deemed  the  head  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  had  married 
Edmund,  earl  of  Richmond,  the  son  of  Queen  Catherine  by  Owen  Tudor — Buckingham  was 
descended  also  from  Thomas,  duke  of  Gloucester,  sixth  son  of  Edward  III.  These  particulars 
will  be  plain  from  the  following  table: 
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John  of  Gaunt,  duke  =  Catherine  Swynford.  Thoma«.  duke 

of  Lancaster.         |  of  Gloucester. 

John,  earl  of  Somerset.  | 

I Anne  =  Edmund, 

earl  of 


Catherine,  widow  =  Owen        John,  duke  Edmund,  duke 


of  Henry  V 


Tudor.      of  Somerset.  of  Somerset. 


Stafford. 


Humphrey, 
duke  of  Buckin^am. 
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Edmund,  earl  =  Margaret.  Henry,  duke  Edmund,  duke       Margaret  =  Humohrey,  earl 

of  Richmond.    I  of  Somerset.  of  Somerset.  I       of  Stafford. 

Henry,  earl  of  Richmond.  Henry,  duke  of  Buckingham. 
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THK   SUPPRESSION   OF  THE   REVOLT 

The  new  plan  of  the  eonfetlerates  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  king,  who, 
ignorant  of  his  danger,  proceeded  from  York  into  Lincolnshire;  but  in  a 
fortnight  the  answer  of  Hefjry  was  received,  and  was  no  sooner  communicated 
to  his  friends  than  it  reached' the  ears  of  Richard,  To  prepare  for  the  contest, 
he  summoned  all  his  adherents  to  meet  him  with  their  retainers  at  Leicester, 
proclaimed  Buckingham  a  traitor,  and  sent  for  tlie  great  seal  from  London, 
On  the  appointed  day  tlie  rising  took  place.  The  marquis  of  Dorset  pro 
claimed  Henry  at  Exeter;  the  bjshop  of  Salisbury  declared  for  him  in  Wilt- 
shire; the  gentlemen  in  Kent  met  for 
the  same  purpose  at  Maidstone;  those 
of  Berkshire  at  Newbury ;  and  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  unfurled  his  standard  at 
Brecon, 

Five  days  later  Richard  joined  his 
army  at  Leicester,  where  he  issued  a 
most  singular  proclamation.  He  begins 
by  boasting  of  his  zeal  for  morality  and 
the  administration  of  justice;  then  calls 
his  enemies  '*  traitors,  adulterers,  and 
baw^ds'';  asserts  that  their  object  is  not 
only  the  destruction  of  the  throne,  but 
'*  the  letting  of  virtue,  and  the  damnable 
maintenance  of  vice";  grants  a  free 
pardon  to  all  yeomen  and  commoners 
who  have  Im^n  deluded  by  the  false 
pretensions  of  the  rebels ;  threatens  with 
the  punishment  of  treason  all  who  shall 
hereafter  lend  them  assistance;  and 
promises  rewards  for  the  apprehension 
of  Buckingham  and  his  associate's.  But 
Richard's  good  fortune  served  him  better 
than  his  troops  or  his  proclamations. 
Had  Flenry  landed,  or  ha<:l  the  duke  been 
able  to  join  the  other  insurgents,  the 
reign  of  the  usurper  would  probably 
have  been  terminated.  But  though  Henry  had  sailed  from  St.  Malo  with  a 
fleet  of  forty  sail,  the  weather  was  so  tempestuous  that  but  few  could  follow 
him  across  the  Channel ;  and  when  he  reached  the  coast  of  Devon  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  his  force  forbade  him  to  liisembark. 

Buckingham  was  still  more  unfortunate.  From  Brecon  he  had  marched 
tlirough  the  forest  of  Dean  to  the  Severn ;  but  the  bridges  were  broken  down, 
and  the  river  was  so  swollen  that  the  fords  had  become  impassable.  He  turned 
back  to  Weobley,  the  seat  of  the  lord  Ferrers;  but  the  Welshmen  who  had 
followed  him  disbanded,  antl  the  news  of  their  desertion  induced  the  other 
bodies  of  insurgents  to  provide  for  their  own  safety.  Thus  the  king  triumphed 
without  drawing  the  sword.  Weobley  was  narrowly  watched  on  the  one  side 
by  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  on  the  other  by  the  clan  of  the  Vaughans,  who 
for  their  reward  had  received  a  promisf?  of  the  plunder  of  Brecon.  Morton 
elTect4*d  his  escape  in  disguise  to  the  isle  of  Ely,  and  thence  passed  to  the  coast 
of  Flanders ;  the  duke  in  a  similar  dn?ss  reached  the  hut  of  Banaster,  one  of 
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his  servants  in  Shropshire,  where  he  was  betrayed  by  the  perfidy  of  his  host. 
If  he  hoped  for  pardon  on  the  merit  of  his  former  services,  he  had  mistaken 
the  character  of  Richard.  That  prince  had  aiieady  reached  Salisbury  with 
his  army ;  he  refused  to  see  the  prisoner,  and  ordered  his  head  to  be  immediately 
struck  off  in  the  market-place.  From  Salisbury  he  marched  into  Devonshire. 
The  insurgents  disperseci;  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  and  Courtenay,  bishop  of 
Exeter,  crossed  the  Channel  to  the  coast  of  Brittany;  and  others  found  an 
asylum  in  the  fidelity  of  their  neighbours  and  the  respect  which  was  still  piud 
to  the  sanctuaries.  Of  the  prisoners,  St.  Leger,  a  kni^t,  had  married  the 
duchess  of  Exeter,  the  sister  of  Richard.  But  it  was  m  vain  that  the  plea 
of  afl^ty  was  ureed  in  his  favour,  and  a  laiige  sum  of  money  offaied  for  his 
ransom.    By  the  king's  order  he  suffered  with  others  at  Exeter.« 


LEGISLATION  OF  RICHARD'S  REIGN 

In  this  abortive  revolt  against  the  power  of  Richard  we  see  nothing  like 
a  popular  movement  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  faithful  adherents  of  the 
kin^,  such  as  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  gathered  their  ''  tall  fellows  in  harness,'' 
and  stood  by  the  man  whom  they  had  placed  on  the  throne.  Buckingham 
impressed  his  Welshmen,  and  a  few  lords  and  knights  prepan&d  their  tenants 
for  the  field.  But  there  was  no  signal  demonstration  in  London  or  the  great 
cities.  The  peaceful  and  industrious  people  of  town  and  country  were  utterly 
weary  of  these  feudal  struggles,  and  had  sunk  into  the  worst  state  of  public 
feeling — that  of  indifference.  Richard  and  his  advisers  appear  to.  have 
partimly  comprehended  the  spirit  of  their  time,  and  to  have  endeavoured 
to  discharge  their  duty  to  the  people  by  wise  legislation  and  imparti^  justice. 
Bacons  says  of  this  king  that  ne  was  "jealous  of  the  honour  of  the  English 
nation,  and  likewise  a  good  law-maker,  for  the  ease  and  solace  of  the  common 

EK)ple."  At  the  same  time  Bacon  objects  that  "  the  politic  and  wholesome 
ws  which  were  enacted  in  his  time"  were  only  "  to  woo  and  win  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  as  bein^  conscious  to  himself  that  the  true  obligations  of  sov- 
ereignty in  him  failed  and  were  wanting."  Bacon  lived  at  a  period  when 
"  the  ease  and  solace  of  the  common  people,"  to  be  promoted  by  wholesome 
laws,  were  scarcely  thought  to  be  amongst  "the  true  obligations  of  sover- 
eignty." The  maligned  Richard,  in  the  statutes  of  his  one  parliament,  showed 
timt  he  was  in  advance  of  his  age. 

The  triumph  of  the  king,  in  the  failure  of  the  plans  of  Buckingham  and 
Richmond,  would  naturally  tend  to  place  his  government  upon  a  more  secure 
basis.  He  found  a  parliament  ready  enough  to  confirm  his  title,  by  passing 
an  act  for  the  settlement  of  the  cro^n  upon  him  and  his  issue,  in  which  the 
illegitimacy  of  the  children  of  Edward  IV  was  affirmed,  and  his  widow  was 
styled  "sometime  wife  to  Sir  John  Grey,  knight,  late  naming  herself  and 
many  years  heretofore  queen  of  England."  But  this  parliament,  which  was 
held  at  Westminster  on  the  23d  of  January,  1484,  did  something  beyond 
this  confirmation  of  Richard's  claims,  and  the  attainder  of  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  recent  revolt.  In  the  address  which  the  protector  delivered 
to  the  meeting  which  invited  him  to  assume  the  crown,  he  used  these  remark- 
able words :  "  For  certainly  we  be  determined  rather  to  aventure  and  conmiit 
us  to  the  peril  of  our  life  and  jeopardy  of  death,  than  to  live  in  such  thraldom 
and  bondage  as  we  have  lived  long  time  heretofore,  oppressed  and  injured 
by  extortions  and  new  impositions  against  the  laws  of  Grod  and  man,  and  the 
liberty,  old  policy,  and  laws  of  this  realm,  wherein  every  Englishman  is 
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inherited."  This  was  not  a  mere  boast  of  the  hotir.  Edward  IV  had  been 
accuBtomed  tfj  plunder  his  subjects  under  the  tiariie  of  "  benevolences'^ ;  which 
practice  the  duke  of  Buckingham  defined  to  be  **  that  everj"  man  should  pay, 
not  w^hat  he  of  his  own  good  will  list^  but  wtiat  the  king  of  his  own  good  will 
list  to  take."  The  statute  of  Richard  "  to  free  the  subject  from  benevolences-' 
denounces  these  **  new  and  unlavWul  inventions'^  as  the  cause  of  ** great  penury 
and  wretchedness/'  and  ordains  that  no  such  exactions  shall  in  future  be 
made,  but  that  they  be  *'  annulled  forever/' 

The  Act  for  Baiting  of  Persons  suspected  of  Felony  provides  that  on  arrests 
for  mere  suspicion  of  felony,  every  justice  of  the  j^eace  shall  have  power  to 
bail ;  and  that  the  goods  of  persons  apprehended  for  felony  shall  not  be  seized 
before  conviction.  An  Act  for  Returning  of  sufficient  Jurors  aims  at  the 
proper  administration  of  justice,  by  r(H|uiring  that  no  jurjinen  be  summoned 
but  such  as  are  of  good  name  and  fame,  and  have  twenty  shillings  a  year 
in  freehold  land,  or  twenty-six  shillings  and  eightpence  in  copyhold.  An 
Act  against  privy  an<l  unknown  Feofments  secures  the  transfer  of  property 
to  the  Duyer  against  the  claims  of  the  heirs  of  the  sculler.  An  Act  for  Proclama- 
tion upon  Fines  levied  is  repeated  in  almost  the  exact  words  by  a  statute  of 
Henry  VII.  **It  is  surely  strange/'  says  Hallam,/  'Hhat  those  who  have 
extolled  this  sagacious  monarch  (Henry  VI I)  for  breaking  the  fetters  of  landed 
property  (though  many  of  thein  were  lawyers)  should  never  have  observed 
that  whatever  credit  might  be  due  for  the  innovation  should  redound  to  the 
honour  of  the  unfortunate  usurper/'  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  upon  a 
technical  explanation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  By  a  decision  of  the  courte 
of  law  in  the  time  of  Edwartl  IV,  the  practice  of  barring  estates  tail — that  is, 
of  fienrutting  their  alienation  in  despite  of  entail^ — by  what  is  called  a  common 
recovery,  was  established.  The  statute  of  Richarti,  by  enacting  that  a  fine 
levied  in  the  courts,  w^ith  due  proclamation,  should,  after  five  years,  be  a  bar 
to  all  claiuL^,  gave  security  to  pijssession,  and  thus  facilitatetl  the  transfer 
of  lands,  and  in  so  doing  broke  down  one  of  the  chief  foundations  of  the  feudal 
sj^stem. 

Lord  Campbell,^  looking  at  these  acts  of  Richard  III^ — fifteen  altogether- 
says  of  this,  his  only  parliament:  "We  have  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  it 
the  most  meritorious  national  council  for  protecting  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
and  putting  down  abuses  in  the  administration  of  justice,  which  had  sat  since 
the  time  of  Edward  I."  But  in  oixming  the  volumes  of  laws,  as  printed  by 
authority  ''from  original  mcords  and  authentic  manuscripts,-'  we  are  struck 
with  a  change  upon  the  face  of  these  statu Ijcs  of  Richard  III,  which  indicates 
as  true  a  regard  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  m  the  laws  themselves.  For 
the  first  time  the  laws  to  be  obeyed  by  the  English  people  are  enacted  in 
the  English  tongue.  But,  beyond  this,  they  are  the  first  laws  of  the  land 
which  were  ever  printed.  In  the  k*gisIation  of  this  short  and  troubled  reign, 
and  in  the  mode  of  pronmlgating  a  knowle<lge  of  the  laws,  there  is  the  evidence 
of  some  ouister  rnintl  lireaking  down  the  trammels  of  routine  and  prescription. 

The  commercial  acts  are  not  marked  by  any  a^ivance  beyond  the  principle 
of  protection,  except  in  one  striking  instance,  in  which  an  exception  is  made 
to  the  old  system  of  fettering  the  dealings  and  restricting  the  liberty  of  alien 
traders.  There  was  one  conunodity  which  w^as  to  come  into  the  land  as  freely 
as  the  light  from  heaven;  there  was  one  class  of  foreign  merchants  whose 
calling  was  to  be  encouragtxl,  for  in  their  hands  were  the  great  instrumente 
of  all  national  progress.  Let  us  give  this  niemorabie  enactment  in  its  original 
English:  *' Provided  alwey  that  this  acte,  or  any  part  therof,  or  any  other 
acte  made  or  to  be  made  in  this  present  parliament,  in  no  wise  extende  or  be 
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prejudiciall  any  lette  hiirte  or  impediment  to  anv  artificer  or  merchaunt 
straungier  of  what  nacion  or  contrey  he  be  or  shiilbe  of,  for  bryngyng  into 
this  regime,  or  sellyng  by  retaill  or  otherwise,  of  any  maner  bokes  wiytten 
or  imprynted,  or  for  the  inhabitynge  within  the  said  reahne  for  the  same 
intent,  or  to  any  writer,  lympner,  bynder,  or  imprynter,  of  suche  bokes,  as  he 
hath  or  shall  have  to  sell  by  wey  of  merchaundise,  or  for  their  abode  in  the 
same  realme  for  the  exercisyng  of  the  said  occupacions ;  this  acte  or  any  parte 
therof  notwitlistandyng."  There  could  be  no  greater  homage  to  the  memory 
of  Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of  printing,  than  this  law,  enacted  fifteen  years 
after  his  death,  which  said  to  his  fellow  craftsmen  of  every  nation  that  no 
English  restrictions  upon  aliens  should  touch  them.  The  power,  now  for  the 
first  time  exercised,  of  securing  a  better  obedience  to  the  laws  by  a  wider 
publicity,  demanded  such  a  tribute  to  the  merchants  and  artificers  of  knowl- 
edge. Richard  and  his  counsellors  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  state 
of  society;  and  this  encouragement  of  transcribers,  printers,  and  sellers  of 
books  showed  that  they  understood  what  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
their  time.  But  the  spirit  of  the  feudal  ages  was  still  a  living  presence.  As 
the  commercial  classes  were  pressing  forward  to  the  honours  which  wealth 
commanded,  and  the  gates  of  knowledge  were  opened  wider,  the  claims  of  blood 
came  to  be  regarded  even  more  than  when  the  only  social  distinction  was  that 
of  lord  and  vassal.  The  knight-riders,  poursuivants,  heralds  of  kings  were 
more  than  ever  required  to  be  the  arbiters  of  rank  and  the  tracers  of  genealo- 
gies. Richard  III  raised  the  heralds  into  an  incorporation,  and  b^towed 
upon  them  the  royal  house  of  Cold  Harbour.  They  became  tJie  worthy 
depositaries  of  the  nation's  family  antiquities. 


RICHARD   AND   PRINCESS   ELIZABETH 

One  of  the  measures  of  Richard's  parliament  was  to  annul  all  letters- 
patent  granting  estates  to  "Elizabeth,  late  wife  of  Sir  John  Grey."  Tlie 
relict  of  Ekiward  IV  still  remained  with  her  daughters  in  sanctuary.  But  on 
the  1st  of  March,  1484,  the  king,  in  the  presence  of  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  made  oath  verbo  regio  upon  the 
holy  evangelists  that  if  Elizabeth,  Cecily,  Anne,  Catherine,  and  Bridget,  the 
daughters  of  Dame  Elizabeth  Grey,  would  come  out  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
be  guided,  ruled,  and  demeaned  after  him,  he  would  see  that  they  shoidd  be 
in  surety  of  their  lives  and  suffer  no  hurt  or  imprisonment,  but  that  they 
should  have  everything  necessary  as  his  kinswomen ;  and  that  he  would  endow 
such  as  were  marriageable  with  lands  to  the  yearly  value  of  200  marks,  and 
provide  them  gentlemen-bom  as  husbands;  and  that  their  mother  should 
receive  of  him  700  marks  annually  for  her  support.  This  family  accordingly 
came  out  of  their  place  of  refuge,  and  submitted  themselves  to  the  guidance 
of  Richard. 

In  the  next  month  he,  who  was  suspected  of  having  destroyed  his  brother's 
sons,  himself  sustained  the  heaviest  of  human  afflictions.  His  own  son, 
Edward,  the  only  child  of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Warwick,  died 
at  Middleham  castle.  The  unhappy  parents  were  driven  almost  mad  by 
the  intelligence.  But  the  king  had  too  many  enemies  to  watch  to  sit  down 
in  hopeless  grief.  He  declared  his  nephew,  John  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Lincoln, 
his  heir,  and  applied  himself  to  counteract  the  schemes  of  Richmond,  by 
negotiating  with  the  duke  of  Brittany  to  deliver  him  up.  But  Richmond  was 
in  many  respects  his  intellectual  equal ;  and  he  had  secret  friends  in  the  English 
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court,  as  useful  as  the  spies  whom  Richard  employed  to  watch  the  motions  of 
his  rival.  He  suddenly  fled  from  Valines  with  a  few  servants,  and  succeeded 
in  entering  France,  where  he  claimed  the  {iroteetioo  of  Charles  VI IL  The 
earl  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  most  constant  of  the  Lancastri;ms,  escaj>ed  from 
his  prison  at  Ham  and  joined  Richmond,  to  whom  other  adherents  gradually 
flocked. 

The  king  spent  the  year  in  active  preparation  for  the  possible  invasion.  He 
kept  his  Christmas  at  Westminster  with  great  splendour;  anti  it  wns  remarked 
that  his  niece  Elizabeth  was  dressed  in  robes  of  the  same  fashion  and  colour 
as  those  of  his  queen.  Scandal  upt>n  this  liint  took  up  its  courtly  vocation, 
and  the  rumour  went  that,  as  the  cfueen  was  oi  ill  health,  he  contemplated 
marriage  with  his  niece.  On  the  16th  of  March,  1485,  the  queen  died.  Here 
was  a  new  occiision  for  fastening  one  more  horrible  suspicion  upon  the  evil 
reputation  of  Richard;  and  therefore  Polydore  Vergil^  makes  a  doubt 
"whether  she  were  tlespatched  by  sorrowfulness  or  poison/*  ^  A  eulogist  of 
Richard »  Sir  George  Buck,/  affirms  that  he  had  si*en  a  letter  written  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  by  Elizabeth  of  York,  in  which  she  called  the  king  '*hcr  joy 
and  maker  in  this  world,  and  said  that  she  was  his  in  heart  and  thought; 
willial  insinuating  that  the  l>etter  part  of  February  was  past,  and  tliat  she 
feared  the  queen  would  never  die.'*  Although  such  a  marriage  was  not 
beyond  the  bounds  of  papal  dispensation,  Richard  felt  that  the  rumour  was 
injurious  to  him.  Within  a  month  after  the  death  of  the  queen,  on  the  1  Ith  of 
April,  before  the  mayor  anrt  citizens  of  Ijondon  he  solemnly  disavowed  the 
intention  w^hich  had  Ijeen  imputed  to  him.  It  has  been  justly  observed  by 
Sir  N*  H,  Nicolas'*  that  his  title  to  the  crown  would  not  have  been  strengthened 
by  marrying  a  woman  whom  the  law  had  declared  illegitimate;  and  as  justly 
inferred  that  "the  whole  tale  was  invented  with  the  view  of  blackening 
Richartrs  character,  to  gratify  the  monarch  in  whose  reign  all  the  con  tern- 

g)rary  writers  who  reUite  it  flourishcfl/'  But  they  told  the  story,  as  against 
ichard,  without  the  slightest  hint  that  the  lady  who  became  the  wife  of 
Henry  VII  was  enamoured  of  the  man  who  was  held  to  be  the  destroyer  of 
her  brothers;  but  on  the  contrary  they  said  that  she  abhorred  his  proposals. 
After  the  death  of  Richard's  quc*<*n,  I^Jhzabeth  was  removed  to  Slieriff  Hutton 
castle,  where  tier  cousin,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
was  ke{>t  in  a  sort  of  honourable  captivity.  Historians,  who  can  scarcely 
avoid  dwelling  too  mucli  upon  the  intrigues  of  courts,  are  indignant  with 
the  widow  of  Edward  IV  that  at  this  time  she  was  in  friendly  relations  with 
Richanl,  and  induced  her  son,  the  nuiniuis  of  Dorset,  to  attempt  to  return 
to  EnglaniL  He  was  detained  by  the  king  of  Erance,  who  gave  assistance 
to  the  project  of  Richmond ;  and  the  preparations  for  invasion  went  for\i^ard, 
Richard  apjjears  to  have  somewhat  too  nmch  despised  his  adversary.  He 
w*as  in  London  from  the  begiiming  of  the  year  till  the  middle  of  May.  There 
had  l^een  no  pariianient  to  grant  him  a  subsidy,  and  he,  by  a  solemn  legislative 
act,  had  declared  against  "iH^nevnlcnces."  He  was  too  straikmed  for  money 
to  make  large  warlike  preparations.  Fabyan,**  who  f>ersonally  knew  what- 
ever actions  of  the  king  borc  upon  the  pockets  of  the  citizens,  says  of  this 
period  that  '*King  Richard  spared  not  to  spend  the  great  treasure  which, 
Dc*fore,  King  Edward  IV  had  gathered,  in  giving  of  great  and  large  gifts- ' ;  and 
that  *'he  borrowed  many  notable  sums  of  money  of  rich  men  of  this  realm,  and 

[*  T.ingard  c  says:  "From  the  expressions  in  Elizalieth'a  letter  there  is  reiiaon  to  fear  thiit 
thiB  suspicion  waa  too  true.  It  Ls  evident  Rtchard  had  not  only  promised  to  marrv  her»  hut  had 
told  her  that  the  queen  would  die  in  February.  Hence  she  observes  that  the  better  part  of 
February  is  past,  and  the  queen  still  alive/'] 
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specially  of  the  citizens  of  London,  whereof  the  least  sum  was  forty  pounds. 
For  surety  whereof  he  delivered  to  them  good  and  sufficient  pledges/'  This 
is  explicit  enough;  and  yet  we  constantly  find  it  stated  that  Richard  lost 
his  small  share  of  the  affections  of  the  citizens  bv  adopting  the  system  of 
benevolences  [which  he  had  expressly  revoked],  though  not  in  name.^  He 
"who  gives  "good  and  sufficient  pledges"  for  a  loan  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
pursue  the  same  system  of  extortion  as  he  who  compels  a  gift  without  an 
mtention  of  repayment. 

HENRY  OF  RICHMOND 

The  earl  of  Richmond  had  been  acquainted  with  misfortune  from  his  first 
years.  Comines  ^  says,  "  He  told  me,  not  long  before  his  departure  from  this 
kingdom,  that  from  the  time  he  was  five  years  old  he  had  alwajrs  been  a  fugi- 
tive or  a  prisoner."  According  to  outward  appearances  and  ordinary  calcu- 
lations, his  enterprise  for  the  English  crown  was  not  likely  to  improve  his 
lot.  The  same  observer  regarded  Richmond  as  without  money,  without 
power,  without  reputation,  and  without  right;  and  he  describes  the  three 
thousand  Normans  that  were  furnished  to  me  earl  by  the  king  of  France  as 
"tie  loasest  and  most  profligate  persons  in  all  that  country." 

But  Richmond  had  better  support  than  his  outward  power  of  three  thou- 
sand vagabond  Normans.  There  was  a  systematic  organisation  of  the  Lancas- 
trian party  in  England,  which  Richard,  with  all  his  penetration  and  caution, 
and  with  his  reputation  for  striking  hard  when  he  did  strike,  very  insuflB- 
ciently  guarded  against.  He  had  no  great  military  force  at  his  command. 
Fourteen  years  had  passed  since  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  when  the  people 
of  tfie  south  had  rallied  round  the  banner  of  the  White  Rose.  'Die  Welsh  had 
followed  Buckingham,  and  were  now  ready  to  follow  Richmond,  who  came 
with  a  genealogy  from  Cadwallon  and  King  Arthur  up  to  the  Trojan  Brutus. 
Stanley,  who  could  command  many  followers  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire, 
and  Northumberland,  the  great  lord  of  the  border  country,  were  nominally 
for  the  king,  and  employed  their  authority  as  his  accredited  officers.  TTie 
day  of  battle  showed  how  dexterously  they  had  been  won  over  to  betray 
him.  The  confidence  of  Richard  in  the  fidelity  of  these  nobles  seems  a  judiciaJ 
blindness,  very  different  from  the  supposed  temper  of  the  man  who,  according 
to  Polydore  Vergil,*  "while  he  was  thinking  of  any  matter,  did  continually 
bite  his  nether  lip,  as  though  that  cruel  nature  of  his  did  so  rage  against  itself 
m  that  little  carcase."  He  indeed  took  some  security  in  detaining  the  son 
of  Lord  Stanley  at  his  court  while  the  father  went  amongst  his  tenantry ;  but, 
beyond  this,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  suspicion  of  treachery.  <* 

At  length  the  king  was  informed  by  his  emissaries  that  the  earl  of  Richmond, 
with  the  permission  of  Charles,  had  raised  an  army  of  three  thousand  ad- 
venturers, most  of  them  Normans,  and  that  a  fleet  was  lying  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine  to  transport  them  to  England.  He  affected  to  receive  the  intel- 
ligence with  joy,  and  immediately,  to  prepare  the  public  for  the  event,  pub- 
lished a  long  and  artful  proclamation,  which  stated  that  "the  king's  rebels 
and  traitors,  disabled  and  attainted  by  authority  of  the  high  court  of  par- 
liament, of  whom  many  were  known  for  open  murderers,  adulterers,  and 

n  Lingard  c  holds  this  opinion.  He  says  that  Richard's  necessities  compelled  him  "  to  adopt 
the  thing  which  he  refused  in  the  name, "  and  that  by  extorting  money  from  wealthy  citizens  ne 
lost  what  small  share  he  still  retained  in  their  affection.  According  to  the  author  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  history  of  Croyland  Abbey  (Hist.  Crayl,  contin.fn)  these  forced  loans  were 
called  by  the  people  *'  nialevolences. "] 
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extortioners,  had  forBaken  their  natural  coiiiitr>^  and  put  themselves  at  first 
under  the  obedience  of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  to  whom  they  hatJ  made  promises 
m  unnatural  and  abominable  that  they  had  been  refused  by  that  prince; 
that  they  had  next  betaken  themselves  to  the  king's  ancient  enemy,  Charles, 
calling  himself  king  of  France,  and  chosen  for  their  captain  one  Henry  Tudor, 
(lej^centled  of  bastard  blocwj  both  by  the  father's  and  the  njother's  si<k%  and  who 
themfore  could  never  have  any  claim  to  the  crown  of  England  but  by  con- 
tjuefit;  that  the  said  Henry  Tudor,  in  order  that  he  might  achieve  his  false 
intent  by  the  aid  of  the  king's  ancient  enemy  of  France,  had  covenanted 
with  him  to  give  up  in  perpetuity  all  the  right  which  the  king  of  England  had 
to  the  crown  of  France,  to  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  Guienne,  Calais,  and 
the  marches,  and  to  dissever  the  arms  of  France  from  the  arms  of  England 
forever;  that,  in  more  proof  of  his  said  purpose  of  conquest,  the  said  Henry 
Tudor  had  given  away  archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  and  other  dignities  spiritual, 
and  the  duchias,  earldoms,  baronies,  and  other  inheritances  of  knights,  esquires, 
and  gentlemen,  within  the  realm;  that  he  intended  to  change  and  subvert 
the  laws  of  tlie  same,  and  to  do  the  most  cruel  nmrders,  slaughters,  robberies, 
and  disherisons,  that  were  ever  seen  in  any  Christian  realm :  wherefore,  the 
king  willed  that  all  his  subjects,  like  good  and  true  Englishmen,  should  endower 
themselves  with  all  their  power  for  the  defence  of  them,  their  wives,  children, 
goods,  and  hereditaments,  and  as  he,  like  a  diligent  and  courageous  prince, 
would  put  his  most  royal  person  to  all  labour  and  pain  necessary  in  that 
l>nhalf,  to  the  comfort  and  surety  of  his  faithful  subjects,  bo  he  commanded 
all  his  said  subjects  to  be  ready  in  their  most  defensible  array  to  do  his  highness 
service  of  war,  when  they  by  open  proclamation  or  otherwise  should  ho  com- 
manded so  to  do,  for  the  resistance  of  the  king's  said  mbels,  traitoi^,  and 
enemies/' 

THE    nATTLE   OF    BOSWORTH    FIELD   (1485   A,D.) 

Having  issued  instructions  to  his  friends  in  the  maritime  counties,  and 
Oitablished  piKsts  of  cavalry  on  the  high  roads  for  the  more  sptxnly  transmission 
of  intelligence,  Richard  sent  for  the  great  seal,  and  fixed  his  lieadquarters 
at  Nottingham.  There  he  was  nearer  to  his  partisans  in  the  nortli,  on  whose 
fidelity  he  chiefly  relied;  and  thence,  as  from  the  centre,  he  could  watch  the 
extremities  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  1st  of  August  his  competitor  sailed  from 
Harfleur;  on  the  7th  he  landed  at  Milford  Haven,  and  directed  his  march 
through  the  northern  districts  of  Walei?,  a  tract  of  country  in  the  int4:^rest*s  of 
the  Stanleys.  He  met  with  little  to  oppose  or  to  encourage  him :  if  the  Welsh 
chieftains  did  not  impede  his  progress,  few  joined  his  standanl;  and  when 
he  took  possession  of  Shrewsbury  his  army  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  men. 
A  week  elapsed  before  Richard  heard  of  his  landing;  but  orders  were  instantly 
dei5patched  for  all  his  subjects  to  meet  him  at  Leice^er,  with  the  most  alarming 
menaces  against  the  defaulters.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  obeyed  with  the  men 
of  the  eastern  counties,  the  earl  of  Northumberland  with  the  northern  levies, 
the  lord  Lovet  from  Hampshire,  and  Bracken  bury  from  London ;  but  the  man 
whom  he  most  feared,  the  lord  Stanley,  replied  that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed 
by  the  sweating  sickness. 

At  Leicester  the  king  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well- 
appointed  army,  which,  had  it  been  attached  to  its  leader,  might  have  tram- 
pled under  foot  the  contemptible  force  that  followed  the  banner  of  his  com- 
petitor. But  Henry,  assured  by  the  promises  of  his  secret  adherents,  con- 
tinued to  pre-ss  forward,  a^  if  he  were  determined  to  rush  into  the  veiy  jaws 
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of  destruction.  He  crossed  the  Severn  at  Shrewsbury;  at  Newport  he  was 
joined  by  the  tenantry  of  the  Talbots ;  at  Stafford  he  had  a  private  conference 
with  Sir  William  Stanley,  and  consented,  in  order  to  save,  if  it  were  possible, 
the  life  of  Lord  Strange  [Lord  Stanley's  son  and  a  prisoner  in  Richard's 
hands],  that  the  Stanleys  shoiild  continue  to  wear  the  appearance  of  hostility, 
and  constantly  retire  before  him  as  he  advanced. 

On  the  21st  of  August  Richard  rode  from  Leicester  with  the  crown  on  his 
head,  and  encamped  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Bosworth.  The  same 
night  Henry  proceeded  from  Tamworth  to  Atherstone,  where  he  joined  the 
Stanleys,  and  was  encouraged  by  the  repeated  arrivals  of  deserters  from  the 
enemy.  Li  the  morning  both  armies  (that  of  Richard  was  double  in  niunber) 
advanced  to  Redmore ;  and  the  vanguards,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk and  the  earl  of  Oxford,  engaged.  Richard  was  dismayed  to  see  Uie 
Stanlejrs  opposed  to  him,  the  earl  of  Northumberland  remaining  inactive 

at  his  post,  and  his  men  wavering 
and  on  the  point  of  Hying  or  going 
over  to  his  competitor.  Chancing  to 
espy  Henry,  he  determined  to  win 
the  day  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
Spurring  his  horse  and  exclaiming, 
" Treason,  treason,  treason! "  he  slew 
with  his  own  hand  Sir  William 
Brandon,  the  bearer  of  the  hostile 
standard,  struck  to  the  ground  Sir 
John  Cheney,  and  made  a  desperate 
blow  at  his  rival,  when  he  was 
overpowered  by  numbers,  thrown 
from  his  horse,  and  immediately 
slain. 

Lord  Stanley,  taking  up  the 
crown,  placed  it  on  the  head  of 
Henry,  and  the  conqueror  was  in- 
stantly greeted  with  the  shouts  of 
"  Long  live  King  Henry !"  Li  the 
battle  and  pursuit  the  auke  of  Nor- 
folk, the  lord  Ferrers,  some  knights, 
and  about  three  thousand  others  were  killed.  The  victors  lost  but  few; 
and,  to  add  to  then-  joy.  Lord  Strange,  whom  Richard  had  ordered  to  be 
beheaded  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  escaped  in  the  confusion  and  rejoined 
his  father.  The  body  of  the  late  king  was  stripped,  laid  across  a  horse  behind 
a  pursuivant-at-arms,  and  conducted  to  Leicester,  where,  after  it  had  been 
exposed  for  two  days,  it  was  buried  with  little  ceremony  in  the  church  of  the 
Grey  Friars.  Henry  entered  the  town  with  the  same  royal  state  with  which 
Richard  had  marched  out  on  the  preceding  day.  He  was  careful,  however, 
not  to  stain  his  triumph  with  blood.  Of  aU  his  prisoners  three  only  suflFered 
death.c 

The  battle  of  the  22d  of  August  was  fought  with  so  few  men  on  either 
side  that  it  would  appear  marvellous  that  it  should  have  decided  the  fate  of 
a  kingdom,  if  we  did  not  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not  fought  by  one  section 
of  an  aroused  population  against  another  section  similarly  excited;  but  that 
the  king  himself,  with  a  few  faithful  friends,  was  fighting  with  scarcely  more 
power  than  that  of  a  feudal  partisan,  and  that  when  he,  the  first  crowned 
sovereign  since  Harold  that  died  in  battle  upon  English  ground,  was  struck 
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down,  the  contest  was  at  an  encL  The  feudal  chain  which  bound 
the  king  and  the  vassal  to  the  lord  had  been  impaired  in  many  of  its  links. 
The  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  sovereign,  founded  upon  the  spirit  of  patriot'- 
ism,  and  aot  upon  the  obligations  of  feudal  service,  was  scarcely  yet  created. 
That  had  to  be  born  when  the  dominant  power  of  the  aristocracy  was  broken 
down^  not  so  much  by  the  force  of  arms  or  of  law  as  by  the  decay  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  was  incompatible  with  the  civilisation  that  more  readily  assimi- 
lated with  the  rule  of  one  than  the  rule  of  numy.  With  Richard,  the  last  of 
the  Plantagenets,  expired  the  political  s>^stem  under  which  England  had  been 
governed  by  that  house  for  more  than  three  centuries.^ 

Thus  [says  Ramsay]  the  Red  Rose  of  Henry  Yll  had  avenged  the  White 
Rose  of  Edward  IV  and  his  sons.  Ultimate  victory  had  fallen  to  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  and  the  long  war  of  succession  was  at  an  end.  For  the  ac- 
cession of  Henr>^  VII  was  e&sentiafly  a  Lancastrian  trimiiph,  and  the  war 
from  first  to  last  had  been  a  war  of  succession.  To  some  extent  the  result 
must  be  attributed  to  the  seeming  accident  of  Richard's  usurpation.  Had  he 
been  content  to  play  the  loyal  part  of  a  Regent  Betlford  or  a  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
the  house  of  Tudor  ntyed  never  have  bef^n  heard  of  in  history'.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Lancastrian  dyn^isty  showed  remarkable  vitality.  It  was 
hard  to  down  in  the  first  instance;  it  rose  again  mysteriously  in  1470;  and  in 
1485  it  finally  carried  the  day,  when  only  two  years  before  it  had  seemed  extinct. 
These  facts  prove  that  its  roots  went  deep  into  the  soil.  The  accepted  ex- 
planation is  that  the  one  party  was  constitutional  and  parliamentary,  the 
other  legitimist  and  arbitrar>\  The  Lancastrian  government  had  indulged 
at  times  in  very  strong  acts,  but  they  were  not  habitually  sanguinarj%  while 
the  personal  lives  and  characters  of  their  kings  had  been  in  harmony  with 
English  feeling.  Yorkist  rule  was  sanguinary  from  the  beginnhig.  To  bring 
our  point  of  view  into  harmony  with  that  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  ought 
perhaps  to  say  that  the  house  of  York  fell  as  much  from  the  repugnance 
excited  by  the  li^Ts  anil  conduct  of  its  sons  as  for  any  definite  offences 
against  the  nation.** 


MORE'S  CHAlL\CrERIZATTON  OF  RICHARD 


^      Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  third  sonne  of  Richard  Plantagenet, 
duke  of  York,  was  in  wit  and  courage  equal  with  the  other  [Edward  IV],  but 
in  beauty  and  lineaments  of  nature  farre  underneath  both  [Edward  IV  and 
George  duke  of  Clarence].     As  he  was  small  and  little  of  stature  so  was  he 
of  body  greatly  deformed^  the  one  shoulder  higher  then  the  other,  his  face 
small,  but  his  countenance  was  cruelly  and  such  that  a  man  at  the  first  aspect 
I        would  judge  it  to  savour  and  smell  of  malice,  fraude,  and  deceit :  when  hee 
H    rtood  mus'mg  he  would  bite  and  chew  beasly  his  nether  lippe,  as  who  said 
^    that  his  fierce  nature  in  his  cruell  body  alwaies  chafed,  stirreil,  and  was  ever 
unauiet:  besides  that,  the  dagger  that  liee  wore,  hee  would  when  hee  studied 
with  his  hand  plucke  up  and  downe  in  the  sheath  to  the  midst,  never  drawing 
it  fiilly  out;  his  wit  was  pregnant,  quicke  and  ready,  wilie  to  fiegne  and  apt 
to  dissemble:  hee  had  a  proud  minde,  and  an  arrogant  stomacke,  the  which 
accompanied  him  to  his  death.     He  was  malicious,  wrathfuil  and  envious; 
and,  as  it  is  reported,  his  Mother  the  Dutches  had  much  adoe  in  her  travell, 
that  shee  could  not  be  delivered  of  him  uncut,  and  that  hee  came  into  the 
world  the  feet  fon^^ard,  as  men  be  borne  outward,  and,  m  the  fame  ran,  not 
un toothed:  whether  that  men  of  hatred  reported  above  the  truth,  or  that 
H.  w.~voi>.  xvm.  2  A 
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Nature  changed  his  course  in  his  banning,  which  in  his  life  committed  many 
things  unnaturally,  this  I  leave  to  God's  Judgment. 

See  was  no  evill  Captaine  in  warre,  as  to  tne  which  his  disposition  was  more 
inclined  then  to  peace.  Sundry  Victories  he  had,  and  some  Overthrowes, 
but  never  for  default  of  his  owne  person,  either  for  lacke  of  hardinesse  or 
politicke  order.  Free  hee  was  of  his  expences  and  somewhat  above  his  power 
liberall ;  with  large  gifts  he  gat  him  imstedfast  friendship ;  for  which  cause  he 
was  faine  to  borrow,  pill,  and  extort  in  other  places,  which  gat  hun  stedfast 
hatred.  Hee  was  close  and  secret^  a  deep  dissembler,  lowly  of  countenance, 
arrogant  of  heart,  outwardlv  familiar  where  he  inwardly  hated,  not  lettmg  to 
kisse  whom  he  thought  to  kill,  spiteful  and  cruell,  not  alway  for  ill  will,  but 
oftner  for  ambition  and  to  serve  his  purpose ;  friend  and  foe  were  all  indifferent: 
where  his  advantage  grew,  he  spared  no  man's  death  whose  life  with- 
stood his  purpose.  He  slew  in  the  Tower  King  Henry  the  Sixth;  saying, 
Now  is  there  no  Heire  male  of  King  Edward  the  third,  but  we  of  the  House 
of  Yorke:  which  murder  was  done  without  King  Edward  his  assent,  which 
would  have  appointed  that  butcherly  office  to  some  other,  rather  then  to  his 
owne  Brother. 

Some  Wise  men  also  thinke,  that  his  drift  lacked  not  in  helping  forth  his 
owne  Brother  of  Clarence  to  his  death,  which  thmg  in  all  appearance  he 
resisted,  although  hee  inwardly  minded  it.  And  the  cause  thereof  was — as 
men  notmg  his  doings  and  proceedings  did  marke — because  that  he  long  in 
King  Edward's  time  thought  to  obtaine  the  Crown,  in  case  that  the  Kmg  his 
Bromer,  whose  life  he  looked  that  ill  dyet  would  soone  shorten,  should  happen 
to  decease,  as  he  did  indeed,  his  children  being  yoimg.  And  then  if  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  had  lived,  his  pretensed  purpose  had  been  farre  hindered :  For  if 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  had  kept  him  selfe  true  to  his  Nephew  the  young  King, 
every  one  of  these  casts  had  bin  a  Trumpe  in  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  way : 
but  when  he  was  sure  that  his  Brother  of  Clarence  was  dead,  then  hee  knew 
that  hee  might  worke  without  that  danger.  But  of  these  points  there  is  no 
certainety,  and  whosoever  divineth  or  conjectureth  may  as  well  shoot  too 
farre  as  too  short :  but  this  conjecture  afterward  tooke  place  (as  few  doe)  as 
you  shall  perceive  hereafter.^ 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE    HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND 
FROM    THE   EAULIEST  TIMES   TO   THE    YEAR    1485 

B.C. 

55  JuliuB  Csesar  invades  Britam  with  a  force  of  10«000,  but  returns  to  Gaul  without  attempting 

to  conquer  the  country. 
54  Cssar  invades  Britain  a  second  time  with  a  larger  force,  compeJs  several  tribes  to  give 

hostages  and  promise  tribute,  and  retuma  to  Gaul,     For  almost  a  century  after  hi« 

departure  Britain  is  left  to  itself, 

43  The  emperor  Claudius  sends  Aulus  Plautius  into  Britain,     After  much  fighting   he  m- 
duces  the  (y^untry  south  of  the  Severn  and  Avon. 

60  Defeat  of  Caractacus,  chief  of  the  Caty  velJauni. 

58  Suetonius  PauUinus  becomes  governor  and  pcooeeds  to  a  conquest  of  the  We«t. 

61  Boadicea,  wife  of  a  chief  of  the  Iceni.  leads  a  revolt  against  Roman  oppression,  and  aeventy 

thousand  Roman  colonists  are  said  to  have  been  put  to  the  sword. 
78  Agricola  becomes  pjovemor  and  completes  the  Roman  conauest  as  far  north  as  the  Firthji 

of  Clyde  and  Forth,  between  which  he  erects  a  line  of  forts  to  stop  the  raids  of  Picia 

and  Scots. 
119  The  emperor  Hadrian  visits  Britain. 

1*21  Hadrian  builds  a  wall  across  the  island  from  the  Solway  to  the  Tyne, 
21 1  The  emperor  Severus  dies  in  York  after  an  expedition  against  the  Picts  and  Soot«, 
306  Constantine  is  proclaimed  emperor  in  Britain* 
383  Ma^dmus  is  proelaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiera  in  Britain. 

FIFTH   CENTURY 

^01-410  The  Roman  legions  aro  gradually  withdrawn  from  Britain,  and  in  the  latter  year 
the  emperor  Honorius  fmaUy  renounces  his  sovereignty  over  the  island. 

449  A  band  of  Jutes  lands  at  Ebbsfleet  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  on  the  invitation  of  Vortigem, 
a  powerful  Briton  chief,  who  wished  to  use  them  in  his  wars  with  the  Picts.  Subflio* 
quently  his  allies  turn  upon  him,  wrest  the  surrounding;  country  and  coast  from  Brit- 
ish control,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent, 

477  Saxons,  under  their  chief,  Ella,  bepn  the  conquest  of  the  British  shore  west  of  Kent. 

491  EUa  captures  the  British  stronghold  of  Anderida  and  lays  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sussex  (the  South  Saxons). 

495  Cerdic,  chief  of  a  band  of  Saxons  known  as  Gewiasas,  lands  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Southampioa  Water,  and  establishes  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons,  or  Wessex. 


SIXTH    CENTURY 

520  The  West  Saxon  advance  is  temporarily  checked  by  the  Britons  to  a  battle  fought  at 

Mount  Badon  in  Doraetahire. 
547  The  kingdom  of  Bemtcia  is  founded  by  Ida,  a  chief  of  the  Angles. 
552  Cvnric,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  captures  the  British  stronghold  of  Sorbiodunum. 
571  Tlie  West  Saxons  turn  northward  and  occupy  the  upper  valley  of  the  Quae  and  the 

vaUey  of  the  Severn, 
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577  The  West  Saxons  win  the  battle  of  Deorham,  and  divide  the  West  Welsh  from  the  North 

Welsh. 
584  ^thelberht,  kin^  of  Kent,  marries  Bertha,  daughter  of  Charibert,  king  of  the  Franks. 
588  Bemicia  and  Deira,  two  kingdoms  of  the  North  Angles,  are  united  under  i£thelric,  king 

of  Bemicia,  to  form  the  kmgdom  of  Northumbria. 
590  iBthelberht  of  Kent  becomes  overlord  of  Essex,  East  Anglia,  and  most  of  the  other  Saxon 

communities  south  of  the  Humber. 
593  iBthelfrith  becomes  king  of  Northumbria. 
597  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  sends  Augustine  to  England  as  leader  of  a  band  of  Christian 

missionaries.    i£thelberht  and  thousands  of  his  followers  are  converted,  and  Augustine 

is  made  the  first  English  archbishop,  with  his  see  established  at  Canterbury. 

SEVENTH    CENTURY 

603  .£thelfrith  of  Northumbria  defeats  the  Scots  at  De^sastan. 

607  ^thelberht  defeats  the  Welsh  at  Chester  and  extends  his  realm  to  the  sea. 

616  ^thelberht  of  Kent  dies  and  the  overlordship  of  Kent  ends  with  him. 

617  Eladwine  of  Deira  becomes  king  of  Northumbrian  and  gradually  extends  his  supremacy 

over  all  the  English  states  except  Kent,  with  which  he  is  allied  through  a  marriage 
with  iBthelbergn,  sister  of  the  Kentish  king 

627  Eadwine  and  his  principal  thanes  are  converted  to  Christianity  by  Paulinus,  who  becomes 

first  bishop  of  the  see  of  York. 

628  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  forms  a  confederacy  of  central  English  states  which  he  leads  in 

revolt  against  Eadwine. 

633  Eadwine  is  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  by  Penda  and  his  allies  at  Hatfield. 
(535  Oswald  partially  re-establishes  Northumbrian  supremacy. 

642  Oswald  is  overthrown  and  slain  in  battle  with  Penda  at  Maserfield  and  his  possessions 

divided. 
651  Oswin  reunites  Deira  and  Bemicia. 

655  Oswin  and  the  Northumbrians  defeat  and  slay  Penda  of  Mercia  in  battle  at  Winwaedfield. 
668  Theodore  of  Tarsus  is  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  begins  the  organisation  of  an 

English  national  church. 
673  The  first  national  council  of  the  English  Church  assembles  at  Hertford. 
683  Ine  becomes  king  of  the  West  Saxons. 

EIGHTH   CENTURY 

735  Death  of  Bede,  the  first  English  historian. 

757  Offa  becomes  king  of  Mercia. 

775  Offa  subdues  Kent. 

777  Offa  defeats  the  West  Saxons  at  Bensington. 

787  The  Danes  first  land  in  England  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire. 

NINTH  CENTURY 

802  Egbert  becomes  king  of  Wessex. 

825  Egbert  defeats  the  Mercians  at  Ellandum. 

826  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex,  and  East  Anglia  submit  to  Egbert. 

827  Northumbria  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  Egbert,  who  is  now  king  of  all  Elngland 

south  of  the  Thames,  and  overlord  of  all  the  English  as  far  north  as  the  Forth. 

834  The  Northmen  ravage  the  coast  of  Sussex  and  Dorset. 

835  The  Northmen  in  conjimction  with  the  Britons  of  Cornwall  advance  eastward  into  Wes- 

sex, but  are  met  and  decisively  defeated  by  Egbert  at  Hengests*  Down. 

839  Egbert  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  ^thelwulf . 

851  The  Northmen  remain  over  winter  in  England  for  the  first  time.  They  sack  London 
and  Canterbury,  and  are  finally  defeated  by  ^thelwulf  at  Ockley,  in  Surrey. 

858  ^thelwulf  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  sons,  iBthelbald,  who  rules  two  years  (858-860) » 
and  iBthelberht,  who  rules  six  years  (860-866). 

866  ^thelred,  third  son  of  iEthelwulf,  becomes  king,  and  undertakes  active  campaigns  against 
the  Northmen,  who  had  made  successful  inroads  into  Blast  Anelia,  Mercia,  and  North- 
umbria, and  had  begun  to  fortify  and  settle  on  the  lands  they  nad  conquered. 

870  East  Anglia  is  completely  subjugated  by  the  Northmen,  and  its  king,  Eadmund,  is  put  to 

death  By  them.    The  king  of  Mercia  is  compelled  to  ]>ay  tribute  to  the  Northmen. 

871  Alfred,  the  fourth  son  of  iBthelwulf,  succeeds  ^theired  as  king.    The  conquests  of  the 

Northmen  have  limited  his  sovereignty  to  Wessex  and  to  Kent  and  Sussex,  which  by 
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this  time  have  been  completely  annexed  to  it.  The  Northmen  conUmie  their  conqueets, 
aiid  in  tlie  next  six  years  subjugate  the  Northumbrians  and  Mercians*  whose  lands 
thev  apportion  amongst  their  warriors. 

878  Alfred  retiri*5  to  Athehiey,  in  Somerset,  where  he  gathers  an  army  together  with  which 
he  a<lniiiiL^t*irs  a  severe  defeat  to  Guthrum,  the  Danish  kine  of  East  Anglia.  The 
treaty  of  Chippenham,  or  Wedmore,  b  arranged  between  Alfred  and  Gu thrum,  by 
which  Alfred's  sovereignty  is  limited  to  Weasex,  Sussex,  Kent,  and  western  Mercta. 

886  Guthrum  aurn^nders  London  and  the  surrounding  district  to  Alfred. 

893  Northmen,  whose  advance  itjto  France  had  been  checked,  begin  a  series  of  raids  oa  the 
southern  roast  of  England. 

897  Alfred  builds  a  new  fleet  of  Hwift  .Hailing  vessels  and  defeats  the  invaders  in  a  decisive 
sea-fight,  which  puts  an  end  to  their  depredationa. 

TENTH    CENTURY 

901  Alfred  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  mm  Edward  the  Elder,  who  renews  the  straggle  wnth 

the  Northmen  and  reconqwers  England  as  far  north  as  the  Humber,  aided  by  nls  sister 

iEthelflaed,  the  "Lady  of  the  Men-iaius/* 
918  On  the  death  of  jEtliel£aed.  Mereia  is  annexed  to  Wessex. 
922  Thp  "Five  Boroughs"  of  the  Danes  submit  to  Edward.     The  North  Welsh  acknowledge 

Ed  ward  'a  so  v ere  ign  t  v . 
924  The  Xortlmmlmans,  Scotch,  and  Sfcrathclyde  Welsh  acknowledge  the  overlordship  of 

Edward. 
926  jEthelstan  succeeds  Edward  and  rules  fifteen  years,  during  which  he  brings  Danish  North- 

umbria  under  his  direct  rule  and  makes  his  eupremacy  most  complete  in  western  Eng^ 

land. 
937  Mih^httui  defeats  a  coalition  of  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Weluh  at  Brunanburh, 
940  I^la*lmund  succeeds  jEthelstan. 

945  Eadmund  conquers  Cumberland  and  gives  it  to  Malcolm  on  militarj^  tenure. 

946  Eadniund  is  succeeded  by  his  brother  E^adred,  who  rul<^  nine  years,  and  leaves  England 

united  from  the  Forth  to  the  Channel.     The  distinctions  between  the  English  and  the 

Danes  are  almost  wiped  out. 
955  Eadrcd  b  succeeded  by  Eadwig,  who  makes  his  younger  brother  Eadgar  imder-king  in 

Northumbria. 
957  All  England  north  of  the  Thames  revolts,  and  Eadgar  is  chosen  king, 
950  Eadwig  dies^  and  Eadgar  becomes  king  of  all  England. 
960  Dunsian  becomes  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  retaining  his  position  as  Eadgar* s  principal 

adviser. 
976  Eadward  Bucceeds  his  father  and  rules  during  four  years  of  internal  strife.     Fie  lb  finally 

mnidered  near  Corfe,  it  is  supposed  by  direction  of  his  stepmother,  the   mother  of 

^thelred  the  Unready,  who  then  becomes  king. 
984  The  Danish  invasions  are  begun  again. 
968  Dealh  of  Dunstan.    .£thelred  quarrels  with  his  Ealdormen. 
991  The  East  Saxons  are  defeated  by  the  Danes  at  Maldon,  and  ^thelred  is  compelled  to 

levy  the  "  Danegeld  **  to  buy  them  off. 
994  Danish  attack  on  Ixindon  is  repubed. 


ELEVENTH   CENTURY 

1002  ^thelred,  hoping  to  secure  the  help  of  the  Nonnans  in  repelling  the  Danes,  marries 

Emma,  daughter  of  Richard  I,  duke  of  Normandy.  A  general  massacre  of  the  Danes 
cecum  on  St.  Brice*s  Day. 

1003  Svend,  king  of  the  Danes,  mvades  England  to  reven^  the  massacre  of  his  countrymen. 

1012  jElflieah  (Saint  Alpht^e),  a«hbiBh(>p  of  Canterbury,  is  murdered  by  the  Danes. 

1013  Svend  overruns  all  Eingland,  and  ^T^lhelred  flees  to  Normandy,  but  the  following  year 

Svend  dies  suddenly  and  ^thelred  returns. 

1016  Eadmund  Ironside  succeeds  ^thelred  and  fights  six  battles  with  the  Danes.     Finally, 

through  the  treacher>'  of  some  of  his  followers,  he  is  overpowered  at  Assandun.  Ead- 
mund divides  England  with  Canute,  son  of  Svend,  Eatlmund  retaining  Wessex,  Essex, 
and  East  Anglia,  and  Canute  Northumbria  and  Mercla.  Eadmund  dies,  and  Canute 
beoomea  king  of  all  England. 

1017  Canute  marries  Emma,  widow  of  ^thelred,  and  rules  England  as  an  English  king,  send- 

ing most  of  his  warrion  back  to  Denmark. 
1020  Godwin  becomes  earl  of  Wessex. 
1027  Canute  visits  Rome. 
1031  Malcolm  of  Scotland  acknowledges  the  overloidship  of  Canute. 
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1035  Canute  dies,  and  the  succession  is  disputed  by  his  two  sons,  Harold  and  Harthacnut. 

Godwin  and  the  West  Saxons  hold  the  south  of  England  for  Harthacnut,  who  remains 

in  Denmark.     Harold  rules  in  the  north. 
1040  Harold  dies,  and  Harthacnut  comes  to  England  and  rules  for  two  years. 
1042  Edward  the  Confessor,  son  of  Ethelred,  is  chosen  king"  laixelv  through  the  influence  of 

Earl  Godwin,  who  for  several  years  is  the  virtual  ruler  of  England. 
1045  Edward  marries  Eadgyth,  daughter  of  Godwin. 

1051  Robert  of  Jumi^es.  a  Norman,  is  made  archbishop  of  Canterburv.     Godwin  quarrels 

with  Edward  and  is  banished.    William  of  Normandy  visits  fSigland,  and  Edward 
promises  to  make  him  his  successor. 

1052  Godwin  and  his  sons  return  to  Ekigland;  the  Norman  archbishop  is  deposed  and  re- 

placed by  Stigand,  an  Englishman. 

1053  Godwin  dies.    His  son  Harold  beeomes  earl  of  Wessex  and  practically  rules  England  in 

Edward's  name. 

1063  Harold  reduces  Wales  to  submission. 

1066  Edward  dies,  and  Harold  is  chosen  king  by  the  witan  and  crowned  at  Westminster. 
William  of  Normandy  claims  the  throne  and  prepares  at  once  to  invade  England. 
Harold  marches  to  the  north  of  England  'and  at  Stamford  Bridge  defeats  Tostiff ,  his 
r^>el  brother,  and  Harold  Hardradap  kin^  of  Norway,  who  had  formed  an  alfianoe 
and  were  overrunning  Yorioshire.  Harold  returns  to  the  south  to  oppose  William, 
who  has  landed  at  Pevensey.  The  battle  of  Hastings  (or  Senlac)  is  fou^t.  Harold 
is  defeated  and  killed.  Eadgar  iBtheling,  erandson  of  Eadmund  Ironside,  is  chosen 
king  by  the  witan,  but  submits,  together  with  the  principal  English  nobles  and  the  city 
of  London. 

1068  William  subdues  the  west  of  Eng^d. 

1009  William  puts  down  a  great  uprising  in  the  north  led  by  Eadgar  ^theling  and  aided  by 
Svend,  king  of  Denmark. 

1070  The  conauest  of  England  is  practically  completed.    Lanfranc  becomes  archbishop  of 

Canteroury. 

1071  Hereward  makes  the  last  struggle  for  English  independence. 

1072  Malcolm,  king  of  the  Scots,  invades  England,  but  is  pursued  as  far  as  the  Tay  by  Will- 

iam, who  secures  from  him  an  acknowledgment  of  his  overlordship. 
1075  William  puts  down  the  first  rising  of  the  Norman  barons. 
1077  The  revolt  of  Robert. 
1080  The  uprising  at  Durham. 
1082  Odo  is  arrested. 

1085  The  Domesday  Book  ia  begun. 

1086  William  assembles  a  great  court  (gemot)  at  Salisbury,  where  all  the  landholders  in  En^ 

land  swear  allegjiance  to  him. 

1087  William  dies,  and  is  succeeded  as  king  by  his  second  son,  William  Rufus. 

1088  The  Norman  barons,  led  by  Odo  of  Bayeaux,  rise  in  revolt  and  declare  for  Robert,  duke 

of  Normandy,  the  Conqueror's  eldest  son.     William  Rufus  rallies  the  English  about 
him,  besieges  and  captures  Odo  at  Rochester,  and  the  uprising  is  quelled. 

1089  Lanfranc  dies.     Ranulf  Flambard  becomes  the  chief  minister  and  counsellor  of  the 

kins,  and  systematises  the  feudal  dues. 
1091  Malcolm  of  Scotland  invades  England,  but  Lb  compelled  by  William  Rufus  to  do  homage. 
1093  Anselm  becomes  archbishop  of  Ciinteribury. 

1095  William  Rufus  puts  down  a  revolt  of  the  barons  in  the  north  led  by  Robert  Mowbray, 

earl  of  Northumberland. 

1096  Robert  of  Normandy  goes  on  the  First  Ousade,  and  pledges  Normandy  to  William 

Rufus  to  raise  money  for  his  expedition 

1097  Anselm  after  a  quarrel  with  Wiluam  Rufus  retires  to  Rome,  and  the  king  seizes  his 

estates. 

TWELFTH  CENTURY 

1100  William  Rufus  is  killed  while  bunting  in  the  New  Forest.    He  Lb  succeeded  bv  lus  youn^ 

brother,  Henrv  I.     Flambard  Lb  imprisoned  and  Anselm  recalled.     Henry  mames 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  of  Scotland. 

1101  Robert  of  Normandy,  ui^ed  by  Flambard,  lays  claim  to  the  crown  and  invades  Eng- 

land, but  abandons  his  claim  by  treaty,  without  fighting,  on  discovering  Henry^B 
strength. 

1102  Revolt  of  Norman  barons,  led  by  Robert  of  Belldme,  is  suppressed. 

1106  Henry  invades  Normandy  and  defeats  Robert  at  Tinchebrai.     Robert  is   imprisoned 

for  the  rest  of  hLB  life  (28  years)  in  Cardiff  castle.    Henry  becomes  duke  of  the  Normans. 

1107  Henry  and  Anselm  disagree  over  the  question  of  investiture,  but  a  compromise  is 

effected.     Roger  of  Sfdisbury  becomes  justiciar,  and  organises  the  (Xuia  Regis  and 
Gourt  of  exchequer. 
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1114  Henry's  daughter  Matilda  marries  the  emperor  Henry  V* 

1 U7  William  Clito,  son  of  Robert,  organL^es  a  revolt  in  Normandy,  mad  ia  mipported  by  Louia 
VI  of  France  and  the  counts  of  Flandera  and  Anjou. 

1119  Henry  defeats  William  Cltto  and  hia  allies  at  the  battle  of  Brenville. 

1120  Henry's  only  son,  William,  Is  drowned  at  sea* 
1126  The  barons  agree  to  accept  aa  their  sovereign  Henry's  daughter,  the  empyrees  Matilda^ 

whose  husband,  Henry  V,  had  died  the  previous  year. 
1128  Matilda  marries  Geoffrey  Plautagenet,  count  of  Atiiou.     William,  eari  of  Flanders,  dies. 
ilS3  A  son,  aft-erwards  Henry  H,  bom  to  Matilda.    The  barons  again  swear  allegianee  to  her, 
1135  Henr>^  I  dies.     Stephen  of  BIols,  nephew  of  Henry  I^  is  received  as  king  by  the  city  of 

London,  chosen  by  the  barons,  and  crowned  at  Winchester, 

1137  David  of  Scotland,  unde  of  Matilda,  invades  England. 

1138  David  b  defeated  near  Northallerton  in  the  *^  battle  of  the  Standard/^ 

1138  Robert,  earJ  of  Gloucester,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Henry  I,  revolts  and  declares  for  Ma- 
tilda.    Civil  war  becomes  general,  and  for  several  years  a  st^te  of  anarchy  exists. 

1 141  Matilda  defeats  Stephen  in  battle  at  Lincoln  and  tales  him  prisoner.      Matilda  is  gen* 

eraUy  acknowledged  as  queen,  but  estranges  her  supporters  by  her  harsh  and  arro* 
gant  rule. 

1142  Robert  of  Gloucester  taken  prisoner  by  the  Londoners,  and  exchanged  for  Stephen,  who 

besieges  Matilda  at  Oxfora.     She  escapes,  and  leaves  England. 
1149  Henry,  son  of  Matilda,  becomes  duke  of  Nonnandy,  and  on  his  father's  death,  in  the 

nejct  year,  count  of  Anjou, 
1 152  Henrj'^  marries  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  divorced  wife  of  Louis  VII  of  France. 
1152  Henry   invades    England   and   renews  the  i^'ar.      On  the  death  of  Euatatre,  Stephen's 

heir,  a  treaty  ia  arranged  at  WaEingford  between  Henry  and  Stephen  by  which  the 

succession  is  settled  on  Henry. 
1154  Stephen  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Henry  II,     Henry  completes  the  destruction  of  the 

*NHtdulterine  castles/*  and  aitablishes  peace  and  order  throughout  England.     Thomas 

i  Becket  is  made  chancellor, 
1162  Thomas  A  Becket  becomes  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
1164  The  Great  Council  adopts  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

king  and  Sees  to  France. 
1166  The  king  and  council  issue  the  i^ssize  of  Clarendon,  reforming  the  judicial  system  of 

England. 

1170  Thomas  k  Becket  returns  to  England  and  is  murdered. 

1171  Henry  goes  to  Ireland,  where  his  supremacy  b  acknowledged  by  the  native  chiefs. 

1172  Henr>'  submits  to  the  legates  of  the  pope.     Prince  Henry  is  crowned. 

1 173  Prince  Henry  flees  to  the  court  of  his  father-in-law.  Louis  of  France.     Henry's  sona 

league  against  him,  and  are  supported  by  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland  and  the 
count  of  Flanders.     Henr>'  defc^tw  the  alhes  Ln  Nonnandy. 

1174  William  the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland,  invades  England,  but  is  captured  at  Alnwick.     Will- 

iam acknowledges  the  sovereignty  of  Henry  over  Scotland. 
1181  Henry  issues  the  Assize  of  Arms  reorganising  the  old  fyrd,  or  national  militia, 
1183  Prince  Henry,  eldest  son  of  Henry,  dies. 
1 186  Geoffrey,  Henry's  second  son,  dies,  and  Richard  becomes  heir  to  the  throne. 

1188  The  Saladin  tithe  to  raise  funds  for  the  third  crusade  b  levied. 

1189  Henry  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Richard.     Richard  persecutes  the  Jews  to  raiae  money 

for  his  crus/tde,  and  leaves  England. 

1190  William  Longchamp  becomes  Justiciar. 

1191  Richard  marrieif  Berengaria  of  Nai'^arre.     He  proceeds  to  the  Holy  Land  and  takes  Acre. 

Geoffrey,  arebbbhop  of  Vork,  and  John,  Richard's  brother,  combine  and  expel  Ixing- 
champftj  from  England, 

1192  Richard,  returning  from  the  Holy  Land,  is  seized  by  Leopold  of  Austria  and  given  into 

the  hands  of  the  emperor  Henry  VL  by  whom  he  is  imprisoned. 

1 194  Richard  is  set  at  liberty  upon  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom.  He  visit**  England,  gathers 
funds  by  extortionate  taxation,  and  crosses  to  Nonnandy,  where  he  engages  in  war 
with  Philip  of  France.     He  never  returns  to  England. 

1199  Richard  is  mortaUy  wounded  in  an  attack  on  Ch&lus,  in  Limousin,  and  dies,  John  suc- 
ceeds him  as  king  of  England. 


Thomas  quarrels  with  the 


THIRTEENTH   CENTURY 

1200  John  makes  peace  with  Philip.  He  divorces  his  English  wife,  Hadwisa  of  Gtoueenter, 
and  marries  Isabella  of  Angoulfime.  The  baroos  of  Poitou,  led  by  laabella'a  be- 
trothed husband,  Hugh  de  Lusignan,  rise  in  revolt. 

1202  PMlip  summons  John  to  answer  the  charges  of  the  Pnitevina.  John  refuses.  Philip 
and  Prince  Arthur,  John's  nephew,  at  tacit  his  French  poss^aaioos. 
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1203  Arthur  is  captured  by  John  and  disappeare. 

1204  Philip  overruns  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine,  which  submit  with  little  show 

of  resistance. 

1208  England  is  placed  under  an  interdict  by  Pope  Innocent  III,  for  John's  refusal  to  accept 

Stephen  Langton  as  archbishop  of  Canteroury. 

1209  John  IS  excommunicated  by  the  pope. 

121 1  Innocent  threatens  to  depose  John  and  give  his  kingdom  to  Philip. 

1213  John  submits  to  the  pope,  accepts  Langton,  ana  does  homage  for  his  kingdom.     A 

representative  assembly  sunmioned  by  John,  consisting  of  four  men  from  each  county, 
meets  at  St.  Albans. 

1214  Battle  of  Bouvines.     Philip  defeats  the  allied  forces  of  the  eari  of  Salisbury  and  Em- 

peror Otto  of  Germany  in  Flanders.    John  makes  peace  with  Philip. 

1215  The  barons  collect  an  army  and  force  John  to  sign  the  Great  Charter  at  Runnymede 

(June  15). 

1216  War  between  John  and  the  barons.    John's  mercenaries  overrun  England.    The  barons 

invite  l/ouis,  eldest  son  of  Philip,  to  be  king.  Louis  lands  at  Tlumet  with  an  army 
and  enters  London.  John  dies.  John's  son  Henry  III  is  crowned,  and  the  barons 
rally  about  him.    The  earl  of  Pembroke  becomes  regent. 

1217  Louis  is  defeated  at  Lincoln.     Hubert  de  Bui^gh  dSeats  the  French  fleet  off  Dover. 

The  treaty  of  Lambeth  is  arranj^,  by  which  Louis  submits,  and  leaves  England. 
1219  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  justiciar,  is  for  thirteen  years  the  real  ruler  of  England.    The 

baronial  opposition  is  overcome,  and  John's  foreign  favourites  driven  from  power. 
1227  Henry  declares  himself  of  age. 
1232  Henry  dismisses  Hubert  de  Burgh,  and  replaces  him  with  Peter  des  Roches,  under 

whose  rule  foreigners,  particularly  Poitevins,  obtain  great  influence  and  power  in 

England. 
1234  Edmund  Rich,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  insists  upon  and  secures  Peter's  dismissal 

from  office. 
1236  Henry  marries  Eleanor  of  Provence.     High  offices  are  distributed  to  Provencals. 
1238  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  marries  the  king's  sister  Eleanor. 

1242  The  barons  refuse  to  furnish  Henry  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  war  in  Poitou. 

1243  Henry  surrenders  all  claims  to  Poitou. 

1244  The  Great  Council,  now  beginning  to  be  known  as  parliament,  asks  for  control  over  the 

appointment  of  ministers. 
1254  Representative  knights  of  the  shire  are  for  the  first  time  summoned  to  the  parliament. 

1257  Simon  de  Montfort  oecomes  leader  of  the  baronial  opposition. 

1258  By  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  which  parliament  (the  Mad  Parliament)  adopts,  and  which 

the  king  is  forced  to  accept,  the  government  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  baronial  com- 
mittees.    Foreigners  are  forced  to  give  up  lands  and  offices.     Peace  with  IVance. 

1263  Civil  war  between  the  baronial  and  royal  parties. 

12^  By  the  Mise  of  Amiens,  Louis  IX  of  France  attempts  in  vain  to  settle  the  dispute  in 
England  which  had  been  laid  before  him  as  arbitrator.  Both  Londoners  and  barons 
refuse  to  accept  Louis'  decision.  Earl  Simon  defeats  the  king  at  Lewes.  Henry  and 
Prince  Edward  are  captured.    The  Mise  of  Lewes  agreed  to. 

1265  Earl  Simon's  parliament  meets.  Towns  and  boroughs  are  represented  for  the  first 
time.  The  earl  of  Gloucester  deserts  Simon  and  joms  Edward,  who  has  escaped  from 
his  captors.  Edward  and  Gloucester  defeat  Earl  Simon  at  Evesham.  Simon  is 
killed. 

1267  Parliament  at  Marlborough,  with  Edward's  approval,  enacts  reforms  for  which  Simon 
contended.     Edward  becomes  the  real  head  of  the  government. 

1270  Edward  joins  the  seventh  crusade. 

1272  Henry  dies,  and  Edward  is  proclaimed  king  during  his  absence  in  the  Holy  Land. 

1274  Edward  returns  to  England  and  is  crowned.     Robert  Bumell  becomes  chancellor. 

1277  Edward  suppresses  an  uprising  of  Llewelyn  and  the  Welsh. 

1279  Statute  of  mortmain  is  passed,  to  check  the  transfer  of  property  to  the  church. 

1282  Llewelyn  and  his  brother  David  lead  the  Welsh  in  revolt.     Edward  marches  against  the 

Welsh  and  defeats  them.     Llewdvn  is  slain. 

1283  David  is  captured  and  executed.    The  statute  of  Wales  is  passed. 

1286  Edward  goes  to  Gascony  and  remains  three  years.  He  mediates  in  the  quarrel  be- 
tween France  and  Aragon. 

1289  Edward  returns  to  Engkmd  and  dismisses  and  punishes  corrupt  judges. 

1290  All  Jews  are  compelled  to  leave  England.    The  statute  **Quta  Emptorea'*  forbids  sub- 

infeudation.    Death  of  Queen  Eleanor. 

1291  Scottish  nobles  and  clergy  meet  Edward  at  Norham,  and  acknowledge  his  right  to  decide 

the  disputed  succession. 

1292  Edward  decides  the  Scottish  succession  in  favour  of  John  Baliol,  who  does  homage  to 

Edward  for  his  kingdom. 
1294  A  quarrel  begins  between  Philip  IV  of  France  and  Edward. 
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12d5  A  league  between  France  and  Seotiand  is  formed*  which  lasts  for  over  three  hundred 
years.  The  ''Model  Parliament''  meets— all  three  estates  being  fully  represented  for 
the  first  t3ine»     Edward  invadea  Scotland. 

1296  Rattle  of  Dunbar.     Baliol  Buirendere  and  m  diapossessed. 

1297  Edward  prepares  for  war  with  France,  but  experiences  difficulties  in  aecunng  funds. 

Edward  goes  to  Handera.  The  riaing  of  William  Wallace  in  Scotland.  The  Enjdtsli 
are  defeated  at  Carabuakenneth,  near  Stirling.  W^aUace  invades  the  north  of  En^- 
land.  Edward  signs  the  '* C&nfirmaiio  Carlarum**  at  Ghent.  Truce  with  France  is 
arranged . 

1298  Edward  invades  Scotland,  and  defeats  Wallace  at  Falkirk.     Wallace  flees  to  France, 

1299  Treaty  of  Chartres  hetwec»n  France  and  England.     Guienne  restored  to  the  English. 

Edward  marries  Margaret,  sister  of  Philip. 


1303 

1305 
1306 

1307 


1308 


1314 


1320 
1321 


1336 
1337 
1338 

1339 


FOURTEENTH    CENTURY 

The  SeotB  under  the  regent,  ComvTi,  defeat  the  English.  Edward  invades  and  subdum 
Scotland. 

Wallace  is  betrayed  to  the  English  and  executed. 

Robert  Bruce  alavs  Comyn,  and  ia  crowned  king  of  the  Scots  at  Scone.  The  English 
invade  Scotland.     Bruce  is  defeatefl  and  his  force  scattered. 

Edward,  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  dies  near  Carlisle.  Edward  II  succeeds  to  the  thronep 
and  allows  himself  to  be  niled  by  Piers  Gaveston,  a  Gascon  adventurer,  whom  h« 
crciites  earl  of  Cbmwall.     Bruce  wins  victories  in  Scotland. 

The  barons  demand  Gavcaton's  dismissal.  Edward  evades  it  by  appointing  him  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland.     Impri.sonment  of  knights  Templars. 

The  lords  ordainerw  arc  appciintcd  to  rarr>'  t>ut  administrative  reforms. 

Gaveston  is  banishwf  by  parliament,  but  returns. 

The  barona,  under  Tlioma.s  of  Lancaster,  Utke  up  arms  and  seiJBC  Gaveston,  who  is  exe- 
cuted without  trial.     The  king  is  forct*d  to  pardon  the  barons. 

Edward  takes  an  army  into  Scotland  to  reliex'e  Stirling,  but  is  defeated  at  Bannock- 
bum.     AU  Scotland  is  bat  to  Edward,     Lancaster  het-omes  chief  minister. 

Edward  Bruce  invades  Ireland.     The  Scots  ravage  Northumberland. 

Robert  Bruce  takes  Berwick  and  ravages  Yorkshire.  Edward  Bnict*  ia  defeat-ed  ^nd 
killed  at  Dundalk. 

Hugh  Despenser  and  his  son  obtain  great  influence  with  Edward. 

Parliament  banishes  the  Despensere.  Lancaster,  Hereford,  and  Rogt^r  Mortimer  muse 
the  Welsh  marchers  to  revolt  and  seek  the  alliance  of  Rotwrt  Bnice,  Mortimer 
submits  to  Edward. 

Hereford  is  killed  and  Lancaster  is  captured  at  Boroughbridge.  Lancaster  executed. 
Hugh  I>espenser  made  earl  of  W* incbester. 

Edward  acknowledges  Bnice*s  title  as  king  of  the  Scots  and  agrees  to  a  thirteen  years' 
truce. 

Difficulties  with  France,  Queen  Isabella  and  Prince  Edward  go  to  Paris  to  arrange  a 
settlement,  where  they  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  exiled  Roger  Hortimer.  A  con- 
spiracy against  Edward  [»  formed. 

The  Queen,  Prince  Edward,  and  Mortimer  land  with  an  army  in  Suffolk.  London 
declares  for  the  queen,  Edward  and  the  I>eapensers  are  captured.  The  Despensera 
are  executed. 

Parliament  at  W^c«tminster  forces  the  resignation  of  Edward.  Prince  B^dward  pro- 
claimed king  as  Edward  III.  Edward  it  murdered  in  Berkeley  caatle.  L^abella 
and  Mortimer  rule  England  for  the  young  king.  The  govenvment  nominally  in  the 
hands  of  a  council  of  regency,  Bruce  continues  to  harry  northern  England- 
Mortimer  aeknowlwlges  the  complete  independence  of  Scotland.  Edward  marries 
Philippa  of  Hainault.     Mortimer's  unpopularity  grows. 

Mortimer  secures  the  execution  of  the  e^rl  of  Kent,  the  king's  uncle.  Edward  con- 
spires with  Henry  of  Lanca«*ter  against  Mortimer.     Mortimer  is  seized  and  executed. 

Death  of  Robert  Bnire.  Edward  Baliol,  supported  by  the  English,  attempts  to  seiee 
the  throne.     He  is  crowned,  but  Is  subsequently  driven  back  to  England. 

The  SL'ota  invad*^  England,  but  are  defeated  at  Hahdon  Hill  by  the  English,  who 
reinstate  Baliot, 

Edward  invades  Scotland  with  Baliol,  who  has  been  a  second  time  expelled  by  the, 
Scots. 

Philip  VI  of  FraniM?,  in  alliance  with  the  Scots,  invades  the  Enghsh  possessions  in  Gascony. 

Edward  asserts  his  claim  to  the  French  throne.     The  Hundred  \  eaw'  W^ar  is  begun. 

Ekiward  forms  an  alliance  with  the  Flemish  towns  and  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria, 
Edward  lands  in  Antwerp. 

Edward  unsuccessfully  invades  France 
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ld40  French  fleet  burns  Southampton  and  controlB  the  Channel.    The  En^^  fleet  defeats 

and  abnost  destroys  the  French  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Sluys. 
1341  Edward  supports  the  claims  of  John  de  Montfort  to  the  duchy  of  Brittany.    David 

Bruce  returns  to  Scotland.    Edward's  continental  allies  desert  him. 

1346  Edward  and  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  lead  an  army  into  Normandy.     Edward  ravages 

Nonnandy  and  advances  almost  to  Paris.  He  retreats  toward  Calais,  but  is  over- 
taken at  Cr6cv  by  Philip  with  an  army  twice  tKe  size  of  his  own.  The  French  are 
decisively  defeated,  and  Edward  retreats  to  Calais.  David  II  of  Scotland  invades 
England,  but  is  defeated  and  captured  at  Neville's  Cross. 

1347  Calais  surrenders  to  Edward,  and  a  temporary  truce  is  arranged  with  Philip. 

1348  The  Bhick  Death  begins  its  ravages  in  England. 

1355  The  war  is  renewed.    The  Black  Prince  plunders  the  south  of  France. 

1356  The  Black  Prince  advances  into  central  France.     With  a  force  of  eight  thousand  men 

he  is  overtaken  at  Poitiers  by  King  John  U  of  France  and  an  army  of  fifty  thousand. 
John  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 

1357  Edward  chanees  his  Scotch  ppucy  and  reinstates  David  II. 

1360  Edward  invades  France.     The  treatv  of  Bretigny.     Edward  renounces  his  claim  to 

the  French  crown.    John  is  released. 
1363  The  Black  Prince  becomes  governor  of  Aquitaine.    He  takes  the  part  of  Pedro  of  CastUe 

against  the  usurping  Heniy  of  Trastamara. 
1360  War  between  Englana  and  France  is  renewed,  and  Edward  again  assumes  the  title  of 

Kinff  of  France.    Bertrand  du  Ouesdin   successfully  opposes   the  English   in  the 

SOU&  of  France. 
1371  The  Black  Prince  returns  to  England,    The  English  in  Aquitaine  are  driven  to  the  coast 

towns. 
1373  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  leads  a  disastrous  expedition  from  Calais  to  Bordeaux. 

1375  Truce  with  France  leaves  only  Calais,  Bordeaux,  and  Bayonne  in  English  hands. 

1376  The  duke  of  Lancaster  becomes  the  virtual  head  of  the  government.    The  Good  Pariia- 

ment  meets.     Death  of  the  Black  Prince. 

1377  Edward  III  dies.    Richard  II,  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  becomes  kin^.    The  French  re- 

new their  attacks  on  the  English  coast.    A  council  of  r^ency  is  formed,  from  which 
the  royal  princes  are  exclud^. 
1379  A  poll  tax  is  imposed. 

1381  Wydiffe  declares  his  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.    The  Peasants' 

Kevolt  breaks  out.  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw  lead  a  host  of  one  hundred  thousand 
peasants  to  London.  Richard  meets  the  peasants  at  Smithfield.  Wat  Tyler  is  killed, 
and  the  revolt  is  suppressed  with  great  severity. 

1382  Riohard  marries  Anne  of  Bohemia. 

1384  Beath  of  Wydiffe.  ^ 

1385  Richard  invades  Scotland  and  bums  Edinburgh. 

1386  John  of  Gaunt  goes  to  Sjmin,  and  Thomas,  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  king's  youngest 

uncle,  assumes  control.  Suffolk,  the  chancellor,  is  impeached,  and  oommissionerB  of 
regency  are  appointed  for  one  year  to  regulate  the  realm. 

1387  Richard  prepares  to  oppose  the  commission.    The  lords  appellant  take  up  arms. 

1388  The  king^s  principal  supporters  are  charged  with  treason,  before  the  ''Merciless"  Par- 

liament.   The  Scots  win  the  battle  of  Otterbum,  but  Douglas  is  slain. 

1389  Richard  dismisses  the  council,  assumes  personal  charge  of  the  government,  and  rules 

for  seven  years  as  a  constitutional  monarch.    Truce  with  France. 

1396  Richard  marries  Isabella  of  France,  and  a  truce  of  twenty-eight  years  is  arranged. 

1397  Richard,  fearing  a  plot,  arrests  Gloucester,   Arundel,  and  Warwick.    Arundel  is  be- 

headed.    Gloucester  dies  in  prison. 

1398  The  parliament  of  Shrewsburv,  at  Richard's  bidding,  del^ates  parliamentary  power  to 

a  committee  of  eighteen,  thus  freeing  the  king  from  constitutional  restraints.  Here- 
ford, son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  Norlolk  are  banished. 

1399  Death  of  John  of  Gaunt.     Hereford,  now  duke  of  Lancaster,  lands  at  Ravenspur,  and 

is  joined  by  the  duke  of  York  and  the  Percys.  Richard  is  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
and  compiled  to  resign  his  crown.  Parliament  formally  deposes  the  king.  Henry 
of  Lancaster  becomes  King  as  Henry  IV. 

FIFTEENTH    CENTURY 

1400  Richard  II  disappears.    The  Welsh  rise  in  revolt  under  Owen  Glendower. 

1401  A  statute  for  the  burning  of  heretics  (De  heretico  comburevdo)  is  passed. 

1402  The  Scots  invade  England,  and  are  defeated  bv  the  Percys  at  Homildon  Hill. 

1403  The  revolt  of  the  Percys.     Henry  defeats  the  tercys  at  Shrewsbury.    Harry  Hotspur 

is  killed. 

1404  France  forms  an  alliance  with  Glendower. 
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1405 


1408 
1411 

1413 


1417 

1418 
1419 
1420 
1421 

1422 


1428 
1429 


1430 
1431 

1435 


1436 

1444 
1445 
1447 

1449 
1450 

1451 

1452 
1453 


1455 


1458 
1459 
1460 


1461 


1464 


The  Scotch  prince  James  falls  into  Henr>''s  bands  on  hiA  way  to  France.  Mowbmy, 
the  earl  marslm),  and  Scrope,  archbishop  of  York,  conspire  agiunst  Hemy  aod  are 
executed.     The  French  land  in  Wales. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland  a^n  revolts,  and  is  defeated  and  killed, 

Henrj'  quarrels  with  his  son  Prince  Henry. 

Henrv  IV  dies,  and  is  Bucceeded  by  his  son  Henry  V.  Henry  actively  pereecutes  the 
Lollards, 

Henr>'  reasserts  the  English  claim  to  the  Frencii  crown.  He  forms  an  alliance  with  the 
duke  of  Burp;undy> 

Henry  discovers  a  plot  to  place  Edmyrid  Mortimer,  earl  of  March^  on  the  throne,  and 
executes  the  conspiratora^  including  the  earl  of  Cambridge.  Henry  leads  an  army 
into  France,  and  captures  Harfleur,  Heury  defeats  the  French  at  Agincourt  and 
captures  Charles,  duke  of  Orleans.     Henry  returns  to  London  in  triumph. 

Henr>'  invades  Nommndy,     Sir  John  Oldcastlc,  the  Lollard  leader,  is  executed. 

Henry  captures  Caen,  and  continues  his  conquest  of  Normandy. 

Rouen,  the  last  of  the  Nonnan  strongholds,  surrenders  to  Henrv. 

Treatv  of  Troves.     Henry  marries  Catherine  of  France,  and  rufes  France  as  regent. 

The  cfuke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  the  king,  killed  in  battle  with  the  French  and  Scotch 
at  Baug6.     Heiir>'  drives  the  French  across  the  Loire. 

Henry  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  infant  son  Henr>'  VL  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  uncle 
of  the  king,  becomes  protector  and  proceeds  to  France,  where  he  acts  as  regent. 
Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  is  regent  in  England. 

PeAce  is  made  with  Scot  kind,  and  the  captive  James  restored  to  his  throne.  Bedford 
defeats  the  French  at  Vemeuil. 

Gloucester  quarrels  with  his  uncle,  the  chancellor^  Henry  Benaufort.  Beaufort  is  made 
a  cardinal. 

Bedford  lays  siege  to  Orleans. 

Joan  of  Arc  raises  the  siege  of  Orleans.  Joan  leads  Charles  VIl  to  Rheims,  where  he 
is  crowned.  Henry  VI  is  crowned  at  Westminster,  and  the  protectorate  comes  to 
an  ejid. 

Joan  of  Arc  is  captured  by  the  Burgundians  and  sold  lo  the  English. 

Joan  of  An*  is  burned  at  Rouen.  Henry  VI  is  crowned  king  of  Prance  at  Paris  by 
Cardinal  Beaufort. 

The  congress  of  Arras  meets.  The  attempt  to  arrange  a  peace  is  unsuccessful.  Bed- 
ford dies,  and  Richard,  duke  of  York,  becomes  regent  of  France.  The  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy renounces  his  English  allranre,  and  enters  into  a  league  with  Charies  VIL 

Paris  is' taken  by  the  French.  The  French  gradually  extend  their  control  in  Normandy 
and  Guienne. 

The  carl  of  Suffolk  arranges  a  truce  with  France. 

Henry  marries  Margaret  of  Anjou. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester  is  charged  with  high  treason,  and  dies  in  prison.  Richard,  duke 
of  York,  becomes  heir-apparent. 

The  French  break  the  truce. 

The  French  capture  Rouen.  Normandy  is  lost  to  the  Endish.  Suffolk  is  impeached 
and  murdered.     The  rebellion  of  Jark  Cade  is  suppressea.  i 

The  French  capture  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne.  Calais  is  the  only  French  possesmoQ 
remaining  in  Engtish  hands. 

The  duke  of  York  makes  an  ineifectual  attempt  to  displace  Somerset  by  force, 

Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbur>%  leads  an  expedition  to  Ga^ony,  but  is  ddfeated  and  alatn 
at  Cast illon —the  last  battle  of  the  Hundred  Years*  War.  Somerset  is  Imprisoned. 
Henry's  mind  gives  way,  and  the  duke  of  York  is  appointed  protector. 

Henry  recovers.  York  is  dismissed  and  Somerset  returns  to  power.  The  Wars  of  the 
Roses  begins.  York,  Salisbury,  and  Warwirk  take  up  arms  against  Somerset,  who  ia 
defeated  and  s!ain  at  St.  Albans.     Henry  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Yorkists. 

Henry  brings  about  a  brief  reconciliation  between  the  Yorkist.^  and  the  Lancastrians, 

Civil  war  ia  renewed.     The  Yorkists  are  victorious  at  Blore  He^th. 

The  Yorkists  under  Warwick,  Salisbury,  and  March  defeat  the  Lancastrians  at  North- 
ampton, and  capture  the  king.  The  duke  of  York  claims  the  throne,  and  m  declared 
heir  bv  parliament.  Queen  Margaret  rouses  the  Lancastrians,  who  win  the  battle  of 
Wakefield.     The  duke  of  York  is  killed.     Salisbur}'  is  captured  and  executed. 

Edward,  earl  of  March,  York's  son,  defeats  the  Lancastrians  at  Mortimer's  Cross.  The 
queen  defeats  Warwick  at  the  second  battle  of  St.  Albans  and  sets  the  king  free. 
The  earl  of  March  is  taken  to  London  by  Warwick,  where  he  is  proclaimed  king  as 
Edward  IV.  He  pursues  and  defeats  tlie  I^ancastrians  at  Towtoa,  and  is  crowned 
at  Westminster.  Margaret  flees  to  Scotland.  Edward  creates  his  brothers,  George 
and  Richard,  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester. 

Queen  Margaret  appears  in  the  north  and  civil  war  is  renewed.  She  is  defeated  at 
Hedgeley  Moor  and  Hexham.     Edward  marries  Elimbeth  Woodville. 
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1465  Henry,  the  late  king,  is  captured  and  thrown  into  the  Tower. 

1460  Warwick,  "the  King-maker/'  becomes  estranged  from  Edward  because  of  favouritism 
shown  the  Woodvilles.  Clarence  marries  Warwick's  daughter.  UprimngB  fomented 
by  Warwick  occur  in  the  northern  counties  under  Robin  of  Redesdale.  The  queen's 
father  and  brother  are  captured  and  beheaded.  Edward  is  held  prisoner  for  a  short 
time  by  Warwick.  ^ 

1470  Clarence  and  Warwick,  finding  that  Edward  has  proof  of  their  treachery,  flee  to  France. 

They  are  reconciled  to  Queen  Marwet  and  plan  the  restoration  of  Henry  VI.  War- 
wick crosses  to  Elngland,  Edward  Bees  to  Flanders,  and  Henry  is  restored. 

1471  Edward  and  Gloucester  land  in  £kigland.    They  are  joined  by  Clarence  and  enter  Lon- 

don.   Edward  defeats  Warwick  at  Bamet.    Warwick  is  killed.    Edward  defeats 

Margaret  at  Tewkesbury.    The  prince  of  Wales  is  slain.    Death  of  Henry  VI  in  the 

Tower. 
1474  Edward  leagues  with  Burgundy  against  France.    Edward  invades  France,  but  is  bought 

off  by  Louis  XI. 
1478  Clarence  is  charged  with  treason,  and  murdered  in  the  Tower. 

1483  Edward  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  Edward  V,  a  boy  of  twelve.    Richard,  duke  o( 

Gloucester,  becomes  guardian.  Gloucester  overthrows  the  queen's  relatives,  and  is 
acknowledged  as  protector.  Gloucester  orders  the  execution  of  Hastings,  Rivers, 
and  Grey.  Edward  V  is  deposed,  and  Gloucester  is  declared  king  by  pariiament.  He 
is  crowned  as  Richard  HI.  Buckingham  revolts,  but  is  taken  and  executed.  Ed- 
ward V  and  his  younger  brother,  Richard  of  York,  are  murdered  in  the  Tower. 

1484  Death  of  Richard's  son,  Edward,  prince  of  Wales. 


PrinUd  in  the  UnUed  StaU9. 


